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STURT STTOT |” 

* Arise 1 Awake 1 And stop not till the Coal is reached.’* 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

V 


{To an Englishman) 

New York, 
24th April 1895. 

. . . . I am perfectly aware that althongh some truth underlies the mass 
of mystical thought which has burst upon the Western world of late, it is for the 
; most part full of motives unworthy or insane. For this reason, I have never had 
' anything to do with these phases of religion, either in India or elsewhere, and 
mystics as a class are not very favourable to me. . . . 

I quite agree with you that only the Advaita Philosophy can save mankind, 

' whether in East or West, from ‘devil worship* and kindred superstitions, giving 
' tone and strength to the very nature of man. India herself requires this, quite 
as much or even more than the West. Yet it is hard uphill work, for we have 
first to create a taste, then teach, and lastly proceed to build up the whole fabric. 

^ Perfect sincerity, holiness, gigantic intellect, and an all-conquering will. Let 
; only a handful of men work with these, and the whole world will be revolutionised, 
f I did a good deal of platform work in this country last year, and received plenty 
of applause, but found out that I w^as only working for myself. It is the patient 
upbuilding of character, the intense stniggle to realise the truth, which alone 
will tell, in the future of humanity. So this year I am hoping to work along this 
line — ^training up to practical Advaita realisation a small baud of men and women. 
I do not know how far I shall succeed. The West is the field for work, if a 
man wants to benefit humanity, rather than his own particular sect or country. 
I agree perfectly as to your idea of a magazine. But I have no business capacity 
at all, to do these things. I can teach, and preach, and sometimes write. But 
I have intense faith in Truth. The Lord will send help and hands to work with 
me. Only let me be perfectly pure, perfectly sincere, perfectly unselfish. 

“Truth alone triumphs, not untruth ; through truth alone stretches the way 
to the Lord” (Yajur Veda). He who gives up the little self for the world 
will find the whole universe his. ... I am veiy uncertain about coming to 
England. I know no one there, and here I am doing some work. The Lord will 
guide, in His own time. 
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VI 


(To an Englishman) 

New York, 
(Undatctl). 

‘'Triilli alone Iriiiniphs, not nntnith. Tlirongh trnlli alone lies the way to 
Devayanam (the way to Gorl).** Those who think that a little sugar coa tin of 
untruth helps the spread of truth, arc mistaken, and will find in the long run 
that a single drop of poison poisons the whole mass. . . The man who is pure 

and who dares, does all things. May the I/ord ever i)rotect you from illusion 
and delusion ! I am ever ready to work with you, and the Tord will send us 
friends by the hundred, if only we be our own friends first. “The Atman alone 
is the friend of the Atman.** 

Kurope has always ]>ccn the source of social, and Asia, of spiritual power ; 
and the whole history of the world is the laic of the varying combinations of 
these t\vo powers. Slowly a ne\v leaf is being turned, in the story of humanity. 
The signs of this are everywhere. Hundreds of new plans wdll be created and 
destroyed. Only the fit wm‘ 11 survive, and wdiat, but the true and the good, is 
the fit? 


VEDANTA IN BRAZIL 

By Txnu BirrrsAX Chatterjkic, B. L. 

“Up, India, and conquer the world with your spirituality.** 

As Kkalavya of the Mahabharata wdthoiit the knowledge of Dniiiacharya set 
up his image in the forest, adopted him as his (liini and thus ac(ii!irc<I skill in 
archery, so ‘to our surprise we find the Ramakrishna-Vivekaiiaiida ii!eas maniri* ling 
and developing in distant Brazil without any effort on the part of iIk. K.-nnakrisluM 
Order or India. But the liglit walketh, the truth rcvealctli and tlie Iu»rtl workctli 
out his own path. 

In Brazil they have a monthly journal in Portuguese called O Prnsawcuto 
which in F.nglish means The Thought, It is published from Rra Rodrigo v^ilvn, 
No. 40, Sao Panlo. Mr. A. O, Rodrigues is the editor of the journal. They 
have also a Society named CircuJo Rsolorico ihi Cojnmunhdo dr. I^ensimrnlo, 
which is devoted to the study of vScicncc, Philosophy and other hi.glier bninclies 
of knowledge. Tlicy sent out a representative to India before TOf)o and the 
propagation of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda idea in Brazil had its beginning in 
his studies and observations. 

The Gospel of Sri Ram tkri^hna and Swami Vivcknnanda*s Raja Yoga were 
translated into Portuguese in iqoq with the permission nf the Vedanta vSocicty of 
U. S. A. and w^re published by the above-mentioned Society (Circulo Fsotorico 
etc,). In the Spiritualist Temple of the Circulo Rsolorico etc, the picture of 
Swami Vivekananda h.as been installed between those f)f the “Masters,** and as 
Mr. Rodrigues informs us, the v^wami is dearly loved by the entire membership 
of the Circulo Fsotorico etc,, numbering /j'^.ooo men and women. Tie further 
tells us that these members “have the perfect notion of the life and ideas of 
Ramakrishna and Vivekananda.** He has kindly sent us a picture of Swami 
Vivekananda, which they have printed there. 

From the journal 0 Pensamento it is found that the lives and teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda have been made special subjects of 
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study by many, and quotations are often made from their sayings. Its pages are 
tocmiiig with Vedantic ideas and extracts from the Gita. Mr. Rodrigues writes 
that Vedantic ideas are much loved by the Brotherhood (Circulo Esotorico cic,), 
because the truer— spiritual— independence is a supreme need of the human mind 
and “the Vedantic ideal offers a promising key to this independence on this 
physical plane.** 

Mr. Miguel Karl of the Brotherhood came to India in 1926, impelled by a 
desire for Realisation, and resided in Darjeeling for a year, practising Yoga under 
the guidance of Swanii Yogananda vSaraswati. In his new book O Espiritualmno 
na India E a Philosophia Vendanta he devotes a chapter to Swami Vivekananda 
and has given a short history of the Raiiiakrishna Mission. 

Awake, arise, India, the world is looking up to yon for guidance. The 
trumpet call of Swami Vivekananda has reached the distant shores of the 
Amazon, and they have turned their attention to the spiritual treasures of India.* 


LEST WE FORGET 

By TiiE Editor 


1 

For sonic time past, we have felt the 
necessity of facing a very delicate (lues- 
liuii. All answer to it cannot be 
delayed any longer. The (piestion is : 
In what relation docs India stand to 
the West in spiritual achievements? Is 
India .spiritually superior to the West? 
Or is she only an equal or even 
inferior? Much depends on what we 
can answer to it. Whenever we have 
urged on our countrymen to hark back 
and adhere to our eternal ideals, the 
unvoiced retort has conic to us : “If in 
.sjntc of your efforts through thoiusands 
of years, you arc spiritually no better 
than the West, — and inateiially you are 
evidently inferior, — what is the use of 
slicking to religion ? Better follow the 
IMilicy of the West. You may thereby 
reach ecpiality with the West, as Japan 
is doing. At least you will have some 
earthly lu'osperity.** We know this is 
the voice of despair and is not seriously 
meant. If we can be assured that in 
sjiiritual matters at least, we stand 
superior to other nations, we may yet 


keep our faith in our spiritual ideals in- 
tact and face all situations with a 
courageous heart. For surely, surely, 
110 Indian is so fallen yet as not to feel 
the superior value of spirituality. Our 
own answer we may give at once : We 
earnestly believe that India is superior 
to the West in spirituality. We know 
there would be a chorus of prote^st 
agaiii.st our answer from some quarters. 
But that would be because the protes- 
tors do not know what spirituality 
really is. 

The past year has been one of strife 
and struggle for us, — not external, but 
mental. As our readers may have 
noted, last year our efforts were mainly 
conceiilraled on lighting certain harm- 
ful ideas that had been gaining gradual 
currency in India. India has no end of 
troubles. In all departments cf her life, 
new problems have been continually 
cro]q)iiig u]>. The political and econo- 
mical struggles alone would have been 
enough for her. But unfortunately, 
even some of her fundamentals arc being 
called in question. “Indian culture is 


• We are iiifomied tliat there is a Vedanta Society in Buenos Aires in Argentina, and 

that sonic books of Swami Viveknnnnda have been translated into Spanish and published in 
Argentina and Chile, S. America.— /^d. 
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no good. Let religion go. The less of 
it^ the better. Look at the West, how 
she is prospering untramuielled by 
religion.** — So some have been preach- 
ing, and they are Indians themselves. 
We had to hglit these ideas according 
to our light and capacity. We hud 
them wrong and harmful. They are 
misleading and may lead India astray, 
if not properly checked. 

It is not in a vain-glorious mood 
that we are trying to prove the spiritual 
superiority of India. No nation can 
live and grow without some unique 
achievements to her credit. We are not 
speaking here of essentially commercial 
nations who have no distinctive culture 
of their own and whose main energies 
are given to acquiring earthly pros- 
perity. A nation’s real worth lies in 
her culture. It is culture that gives 
precedence to a nation. If India is to 
occupy a i)roniinent position in the 
assembly of nations, she has to make 
unique contributions to the culture and 
civilisation of hiiinanity. Of course, 
she has some unique achievements al- 
ready to her credit, which the world 
admires highly. But all tliose belong 
mainly to her ijast. The world is tardy 
and reluctant to expect any modern 
contributions from India. No nation, 
however, can long trade on lier past. 
India also cannot. What then can she 
contribute in the present age ? Does she 
possess anything which the world docs 
not possess ? Can she give anything for 
which the world is yearning ? Our art, 
science, literature, economics, social 
polity, all these have their uniquenc.ss. 
But they arc not enough to earn the 
gratitude of the world. The rest of the 
world has enough of art, science, etc. 
If India’s secular achievements arc 
attracting the admiration of the world, 
it is because of the si)iritual conception 
that underlies and tinges them. The 
spiritual vision, of which only a glimpse 
is reflected in our art, science, etc., that 
the world wants in a full and living 
form. A few sparks arc not enough to 
earn the special recognition and homage 


of mankind. A flood of light is wanted. 
Where can we get it if not in Indian 
spirituality ? The treasures of spiritua- 
lity the world is eagerly looking for. 
Religion, then, should be our special 
contribution to the civilisation of the 
world. We have therefore to specially 
emphasise this aspect of our national 
life. This will be our bulwark in the 
days of depression and struggle, — the 
thought that we also have some unique 
attainments to our credit. This is 
Sraddhd. Without this Sraddha — 
self-respect and sclf-coiilideiicc — we 
shall be spineless and grovel in the 
dust, and be at the mercy of chance 
forces. That is why we are so eager 
to claim spiritual superiority for India. 
We feel the urgent necessity of this 
Sraddha for the upliftmeiit of the 
Indian nation. 

This is not, however, the only 
reason. We hold that without a spiri- 
tual basis, the edifice of tlic Indian 
nation cannot be built. Religion is the 
one source, from which imliinited power 
can be drawn for the tremendous work 
that lies before India, 'fliat is also the 
one bond of unity, and the one trumpet 
call that can galvanise the sleeping 

masses. But before and in order that 
wc can regain ourselves, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should have faith in 
our national heritage and pride in our 
achicveniciits. The question of ques- 

tions is therefore : Are we really more 
advanced spiritually than other 

nations ? Do wc know and possess 

more spirituality than the West? This 
question requires a clear and convin- 
cing reply. 

II 

But at the very outset of our reply 
we are faced with a consideration. 
Suppose that India is spiritually supe- 
rior. But can she contribute spiritua- 
lity to the other nations of the world? 
vSpirituality is an inner thing. It must 
grow of itself within every man’s heart. 
It cannot be given by one man to 
another. Wherever there is spirituality 
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it is an independent growth directly 
from the heart of God ; — it has not 
been transposed from one country to 
another. — Such is the argument. Is it 
a correct one ? If it be, then in spite of 
superiority, India cannot make any 
s])iritual contribution to the world. To 
earn other nations* gratitude and res- 
pect, she will have to offer grosser 
things than spirituality, — art, science, 
literature, mechanisms, etc. The argu- 
ment, however, is only specious. It is 
not quite true. Fir.st of all, it is wrong 
to think that spirituality cannot be 
given, Swami Vivekananda repeatedly 
declared that spirituality can he given, 
just as a flower or any other tangible 
object can be given by one to another. 
Sri Raniakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda did give spirituality in this way, 
and the receivers felt clearly and in- 
tensely that they had received spiritua- 
lity. It is true that spirituality is a 
relation between the individual soul and 
God. Hut God is also in every man. 
And if any one has his spiritual powers 
sufficiently dcvcloi)ed, he can surely 
rouse up Divinity in others. All great 
spiritual masters have done this, and 
their discijdes also have done this in 
lesser degrees. Secondly, what is spiri- 
tual help? It is often supposed that 
since God is everywhere and the 
Hternal is already within us, it is an 
easy task to make one’s way to God. 
Such, alas, is not the case. God is 
nearest to us. He is everywhere. But 
he alone knows why he has so hidden 
himself, lie dwells in the centre of an 
extremely complex labyrinth. He docs 
not want himself to bo easily found out. 
^lystcrious are the ways of God. We 
can know his ways from those who 
have known him intimately. Sri 
Ramakrishna tells us that God docs not 
want that men should know him easily, 
for, then they will no longer help to 
continue the world by propagation and 
worldly activities, and God very much 
wants that this creation, his lild, should 
continue. Any way, it is certain that 
the way to God is not an open, straight 


road, but very narrow and complex. 
This path one can scarcely find by 
one’s own efforts. The experience of 
India for the past many thousand years 
has been that without an experienced 
and skilful teacher, it is almost im- 
possible for a man to find his way to 
God, so much so that Guruvdda is now 
recognised as an integral part of spiri- 
tual wisdom. The reasons are not diffi- 
cult to find. One mistake that most are 
apt to make is to conceive some super- 
mundane sphere as the goal of life’s 
attainments. Most people take heaven 
as the goal of religion. The old heavens 
may not satisfy them now. But new 
heavens do, — the heavens of the occul- 
tists, spiritualists and theosophists. 
They talk of this plane and that plane, 
of the ficculiar beings and departed 
spirits that dwell thereon. These new 
conceptions are infectious. They seem 
so cogent, so satisfying. This, how- 
ever, is not spirituality. That way God 
cannot he found. We may succeed in 
discovering new worlds, just as we may 
discover some new island or an un- 
known part of a country. But neither 
the one nor the other is in any sense 
spiritual. On the other hand, such 
curiosity is a great obstruction to spiri- 
tual knowledge. Many people have 
their spiritual progress stopped by it. 
Expert advice and guidance would be 
extremely helpful here. Then there is 
the mind, so complex, so elusive and 
so hanl to understand and control. 
There arc subtle worlds, subtle beings 
and ’)iie forms of internal and exter- 
iT ’ nature. Real spirituality consists in 
cutting one’s way through all these, 
transcending them, and becoming united 
and identified with the Spirit that is 
beyond matter and mind. But is such 
a straight course easy to take? Many 
arc the distractions and temptations that 
beset the path of the aspirant. Our 
mind is extremely susceptible to them. 
Even the paltry riches of the earth are 
enough to turn our heads. We are very 
easily led away from our ideals by the 
prospects of earthly gains and enjoy- 
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ments. The attractions of the super- 
mundane worlds are a thousand, thou- 
sand times more strong and tempting. 
Is it easy to withstand them? Here 
again expert advice is necessary. Other- 
wise slightest mistakes may ruin our 
spiritual career and set back our pro- 
gress by several lives. That is why the 
Upanisliad has declared that this path 
is difficult to tread and as sharp as the 
blade of a razor. Only an absolute steadi- 
ness of balance, without the slightest 
inclination to any direction, can make it 
possible for any one to cross over. This 
caution cannot be learnt by oneself. It 
may be said that one will learn it 
through experience. Alas, we are so 
constituted, so thick is the veil laid on 
our soul by Maya, that w^e do not re- 
member what we experienced in our 
past lives. How then can we hope to 
profit by experience, if the experience 
is clean gone from our memory? We 
have to profit by others’ experience. 
Another stumbling block is that wc are 
often apt to take a stage on the way as 
the ultimate goal itself. Until one has 
realised God, one cannot at all conceive 
the nature of God-realisation. A slight 
change in our mind, a most hazy 
glimpse of the Infinite, in fact, a slight 
loosening of the bonds, often make us 
think that wc have already reached 
the goal. That is why, in these 
days, any man, of even slightly extra- 
ordinary nature and attainments, is 
acclaimed as a Rishi, a sage. Those 
who know smile at such childishness. 
God-realisation is not so cheap. A 
tremendous change in the present 
condition of our mind is necessary 
before we can approach the feet 
of God. This required change is so 
profound and revolutionary that the 
worldly man, however intellectual he 
may be, is quite incapable of conceiv- 
ing it. It is no wonder that he will be 
apt to look upon any one who is only 
slightly above him as a spiritual master. 
Kven the Sddhnkas are easily misled. 
Perhaps through hard struggle their 
mind has reached a state of partial 


calmness. This calmness seems so difiPer- 
ent from the habitually turbulent state 
of the mind, that they arc misled to 
think that they have reached the state 
of highest beatitude. Calmness, light 
and joy, all these when they first dawn 
on us easily mislead. We are always so 
eager to reach the destination and have 
done with the strenuous journey, that 
our very expectations often delude us. 
Then again, who can count the vaga- 
ries of the mind ? Strange shapes it will 
take as it will be sought to be moulded 
into a desired form ; and wc would be 
scarcely able to make any bead or tail 
of them. Only expert guidance then 
can help us out. 

So we see that the facile idea that 
since God is in every heart, spiritu.ality 
will grow of itself without external 
help, has little practical value. We 
rather find that whereas in other 
matters, material and intellectual, out- 
side help can be sometimes dispensed 
with with impunity, in sT)iritual matters, 
the help of a teacher is absolutely neces- 
sary. Without the spiritual te«acher, 
little progress is possible. It may be 
asked here : Who was the first teacher 
in India ? How did he acquire his spiri- 
tual knowledge? To this the answer of 
the Hindu scriptures is clear, lliongh it 
may not convince the modern scejitic. 
The IJpanishads, Purdnas and Tnntras, 
all that describe spiritual wisdom, arc 
unanimous in their assertion that origi- 
nally this knowledge was imparted to 
men by God himself. Not to ordinary 
men. Those men were specially created 
by God to be the bearers of spiritual 
wisdom to mankind. Kven now such 
messengers come to the world from time 
to finic ; they arc called Avaidras 
(Divine Incarnations). However that 
may he, it is certain that pracfically the 
majority of mankind have to seek help 
of their enlightened brothers in gaining 
spiritual wisdom. It is true that what 
we gained in our past lives remain in 
our mind as Samskdras (impressions and 
tendencies). It is also tnic that under 
favourable circumstances and at a slight 
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inspiration^ they can flash in our mind 
and become active again. But from this 
it must not be inferred that all spiritual 
wisdom will be thus manifest in our 
mind. Only the already acquired re- 
turn to us so easily. But all new ad- 
vance has to be made through bitter 
struggle. And that struggle, as we have 
seen above, can become fruitful only 
through the advice and co-operation of 
an illumined teacher. 

India, therefore, can help the world 
greatly if she has any real spiritual wis- 
dom in her. Only those Indians who 
are ricli in spiritual experience, would 
be able to render the greatest help. But 
minor help can be given even by less 
qualified Indians. They may teach the 
dificrcncc ])etwccn spirituality and mere 
psychic iiKiuisitivencss ; they may pro- 
pound the philosophy of spirituality ; 
they may teach the rationale of spiritual 
development ; and they may demon- 
strate? by their own practice the quali- 
fications of spiritual life. Guidance in 
all these the world urgently needs, and 
it is our conviction that India can fur- 
nish that guidance. And nothing would 
be a greater service than this. We 
may serve fathers physically and men- 
tally. We may heal their body or iin- 
])art intellectual, secular knowledge to 
them. But these arc only temporarily 
beneficial to men. The lasting good is 
spiritual. Whoever does that good 
earns eternal gratitude and the highest, 
even worshipful, regard. India hjis 
dr)uc that service to most Asiatic coun- 
tries in the past ages. Is she going to 
render a similar service to the West in 
the present age ? We hope and believe, 
she is. 

Ill 

For, as we have stated at the very 
beginning, it is our conviction that 
India is spiritually superior to the 
other races of the world. Plow do we 
know it? But what is spirituality? To 
most of us it is a vague expression ; and 
it is thus often fancifully interpreted. 


We have seen above how differently it 
is conceived by people through their 
errors or proclivities. We have also 
hinted at its true significance. It is the 
consciousness of oneself as pure spirit, 
devoid of and beyond body and mind, 
and feeling and acting accordingly. We 
feel ourselves almost wholly as the 
body. We feel ourselves as mind also, 
—the lower mind. And behind the 
body- and mind-consciousness, looms 
vaguely the consciousness of a trans- 
cendent entity which is the real spirit. 
But this consciousness is so faint and 
indefinable that the moment we try to 
clarify it, it eludes us. The reason is 
obvious. In our present condition, any 
such clarification can only be a mental 
effort : we try to define the Atman, the 
spirit, with the mind. But mind is 
limited, it is essentially material, un- 
conscious. How can it perceive the 
spirit? So what happens when we try 
to know our self is that we feel our- 
selves as body or a mode of mind. We 
do not feel ourselves as pure spirit. To 
he truly spiritual, therefore, we have 
to master the secret of Irausceiuling 
body and mind and know ourselves as 
spirit. This is spirituality, this is spiri- 
tual wisdom. It requires long practice, 
lasting through many lives. It recpiircs 
eradication of desires ; it rc(iiiires abso- 
lute concentration of the mind. Only 
thus can wc transcend the limitations 
of mind and matter and establish our- 
selves ill our real, eternal state. When 
wc have reached that state, wc feel our- 
selves as absolutely separate from the 
body and mind, like a sword in its 
shea til or a dry nut within its shell. 
Of course, in the transcendental state 
wc do not even feel the existence of 
the mind and body and the world. But 
when wc descend from that high stale, 
wc begin to feel their existence ; but 
the consciousness of the essential sej^a- 
rateness of ourselves from body and 
mind is never lost. Henceforth our 
thinking, feeling and action are no 
longer like the ordinary man’s. The 
world is now transfigured for us. The 
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common man’s motives no longer impel 
our thoughts and actions. Our thoughts 
and actions now partake of the nature oi 
Divine thoughts and actions. We are 
now above death ; we feel it moving 
much below us like a dark cloud seen 
from the summit of a high mountain. 
Such is spirituality. It is nothing siiort 
of or unlike it. Those who deny the 
spiritual superiority of India, have 
often a vague idea of the nature of 
spirituality. One Indian gentleman 
who is proud of having wandered ail 
over the world, and is at present busy 
trying to destroy the present India in 
order to build an India after his own 
heart, and who proclaims from time to 
time in a strident voice that the salva- 
tion of India lies only in imitating 
the West, once declared that Euro- 
peans are also as spiritual as 
Indians, because they also believe in 
going to church and have faith in 
priests, saints and prayers. Evidently 
the gentleman has not yet learnt to 
separate the grain from the chaff. 
Another Indian gentleman, living in 
Eondon, once wrote to a Calcutta daily 
that the English are more spiritual than 
Indians, because the Eondon policemen 
are so capable and the English people 
so energetic. Here also is the same 
confusion of ideas. Even Indian school 
and college boys now give vent to their 
infantile ideas about spirituality in the 
daily press and pass the complacent 
judgment that India is not more spiri- 
tual than the West. All these opinions 
are not, however, worthy of serious 
attention. 

But lately Rabindranath Tagore 
also expressed an almost similar view in 
an article which was published in The 
Modern Revinv, December. In that 
article, comparing the East with the 
West, Rabindranath observes that it is 
true that the i)rincipal relations of 
Europe with Asia are those of ex]>loita- 
tion, and that ithis exploitation is in- 
spired by materialism and that the 
ruthless hunger of that materialism is 
unappeasable. It is ever on the in- 


crease spreading its imperialistic and 
industrial tantacles ail over the earth. 
It is a blood-sucker. Whoever comes in 
contact with it, is anguished and de- 
based. It is magnihceiitly eilicient, but 
it does not draw our adoration ; it 
frightens and destroys, it cannot claim 
our homage. This is the Europe tliat 
is most proniiiiently figuring before the 
eyes of Asia. But Rabiiidraiiath does 
not believe that that is the whole nature 
of Europe. Europe has another side in 
which she is truly spiritual. It is true 
site has lost faith in religion, but not 
ill liiuiianity. Tagore believes that in 
Europe the ideals of human activity are 
truly spiritual ; for these ideals are not , 
paralysed by shackles of scriptural 
ill June lions, or, to put it in other words, 
their sanction lies in the heart of man 
and not in something external to liim. 
In Europe man is pouring forth his life 
for knowledge, for the laud of his birth 
and in the service of humanity, through 
the urge of his innate ideals. It is this 
attitude of mind which is essentially 
.spiritual. True spirituality gives us 
freedom. The soul of Europe is not 
recognising any limitation to its capa- 
cities ; it denies the insuniioMiitabilily 
of nature’s huvs and defies death, the 
fear of which nature has instilled into 
every heart. Thus in the European 
mind materialism and spirituality arc 
equally prominent. I'he two arc ever 
fighting each other and spirituality is 
never acknowledging defeat. In short, 
the whole nature of man is awake in 
Europe, for in man there are botli the 
materialist and the spiritualist. 

vSiich is Tagore’s estimation of 
Ttnrni>e. Ilis words desti ve careful con- 
sideration. But a tree is known by its 
fruits. If there is indeed so much 
sjiirituality in Europe, how is it that 
her contact with other peoples is so 
devastating? How is it that whenever 
her politicians desire to enslave Oriental 
nations, entire nations march out in 
jubilation ? Where docs her spirituality 
go then ? Why did the nations of 
Europe so gallantly fly at each other’s 
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throat and are even now preparing 
enthusiastically for another Arma- 
geddon? It is not a small and iso- 
lated section of people merely, that 
was and is responsible for this state of 
things. The bulk of the Western 
nations were and arc behind it. We 
do not at all mean that there arc not 
fine spiritual souls in the West. There 
are. But they are in a hopeless minor- 
ity and their life and ideas do not nmch 
impress the Westerners. The over- 
whelming majoritv of people do not 
tend towards spirituality. They are 
pre-eminently material and intellectual. 

That our estimation of present-dnv 
Ktirope is not wrong is borne out by 
C. F. Andrews in a letter which he 
wrote to the Indian press a few months 
ago. Th it he says: 

“The West has now t)rrome fnr more 
hardened and materiati'JtiV than it na*; f*e- 
fnre. It ha*^ thrown aside all the sonfiment 
that was prevalent in the earlier days, some 
8 O’- .) years ago and has settled d’^wn to 
hanl hiisiness. T found in Pranre the 
strongest spirit of coonomv oven-where pre- 
vailing, and at the same time a determina- 
tion to raise the standard of living to the 
hig^’cst degree of comfort and eniovment, at 
the evpf'Tise of other people Pndonhtedlv 
the peopV of Pnrope have hocome more 
absorbed in gaining we*alth than ever before. 

“When the Poet Rabindranath Tagore was 
in Kiirope in T020 to roar, he reeeived even-- 
>vhere n reeeption which would only be com- 
pared to that of a great monarch or a in-eat 
prophet. His words were listened to with 
eager and rapt attention, and he was asked 
on every side to give the message of the 
Past which shotild help the West in its honr 
of darkest despair. 

“Now, however, the glamour of those 
days has passed, ond the West has again, 
become fully self-satisfied and eagerly indus- 
trious. Tt is determined that there is no 
other way of inimedinte salvation except bv 
material means and through material re- 
sources. Kach country is striving to the 
utmost of its capacity to get rich, and this 
means very hard work and laborious days 
spent in the office or the workshop, while 
when the work is over pleasure begins its 
round far into the late hours of the night. 
The life that I saw when crossing the Con- 


tinent and also in London itself, where I am 
now residing, is one incessant toil both of 
pleasure and business. The whole of the 
day and a large part of the night are taken 
up cither in enjoyment or in earning money. 
Very little leisure is left over for either sleep 
or rest or meditation. 

“It is a slraii'rely different life to-day 
from that which is bcin.’j led in the Past. 
Til the Past the pace of modern life such as 
is experimred in T.ondon or Paris has be- 
come quite impM»;si}ile, and climatic condi- 
lions wouM n*nd< r ^uch a life unbearable, 
but apart fn*m llu-se fat-tors the soul of the 
people of India ’vould revolt against such an 
emtitiness of «;rir'tunl aim and endeavour. 

“To me nt'r’soTTallv, after a quarter of a 
f'cnturv f f Indian evppricnce, this Western 
life has Itecome intc.lernble bee.ause of the 
speed and baste and vanitv, fnr snrelv man 
was Pf't intended bv Hod mr-relv to race 
tbrouirb dav after dav his existence without 
anv farther end in vie\v than to make monev 
and to cpcnd it. Snrelv find never intended 
man nr ’vo^nti to go through the whole 
Vtigth of dav** ami nights ^dthout one 
tlmivdit ''f Pt'-'rTiifv rr of the deer^T Miings 
rf the snul p»-ru tbnivdi the Past may 
remain r'^mranfb-eb’ roo»* in earthlv riches 
cou»mrrd nith ih** fani’dlr rrowing wealth 
f'f the Wret, vet fhe Pa«t has not lost the 
p'^arls of great nrires. namely, the inner life 
(’f the soul 

“Tt is true that in the West itself all 
go'^d penplp nre at rme in lamenting this 
rn'sP and hurrv of :iio«lerTi existence. All 
erH’vd re/rdi- rrv out at the futility of the 
TTu»'h*rn life of p 1 ea‘Jure •without anv spiritual 
end in vierv. hut all the same those who 
erv out it beeauie themselves involved 

in it ami their f'caseless lamentation is 
wit^'’out effect. 

“Wli.at ’vill he the end? It is difficult to 
spp where the presmt ha!=te and luxury are 
leading, hut it is clear at least that when 
the West has learnt to the full the bitterness 
of the course on which *t is proceeding to- 
dav it will once more to the Past with 

a ereafer seriousness than before; and when 
th.at time comes tbe Past will need to h.ave 
its own P’cssage clear and true and be able 
at the same time to sympathise with the 
difficulties and trials of the West.” 

Tlio fipt is wiint Tnirorp consiilew 
as spiritiinlitv of tlio T^uropcan tnind is 
not really spirituality but mnitilv physi- 
cal courage, intellectualism and moral 
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idealism. It is the lure of ideas, not of 
spiritual realities. Materialistic people 
are strongly attracted by material, con- 
crete things and the joys derived from 
them. They run mad-like after them. 
Those of a higher plane are intellectual. 
For them ideas have a similar attrac- 
tion. When a scientist devotes his 
life and energy to the acquisition of 
knowledge, it is not spirituality, but 
intellectualism. When people work for 
humanity, that is also predominantly 
ideal and therefore intellectual and 
moral, unless they look upon men as 
God himself and seek to obliterate the 
human aspect of humanity. When ex- 
ploration parties fly to North and South 
Poles with every prospect of death 
before them, the motive power is in- 
tellectual and not spiritual. When 
Westerners laughingly launch into hair- 
raising adventures, the impulse is not 
spiritual, but the joy of the realisation 
of physical and mental stren.gth. In- 
tellectualism is impatient of obstruc- 
tion. It runs mad-like after ideas. But 
mere intellectualism cannot produce 
that emotional attitude to which the 
whole world appears suflFused with 
Divine radiance. That is why we find 
that in spite of great intellectual deve- 
lopment in the West, the Western 
peoples cannot overcome conflict either 
among themselves or with other nations. 
Intellectualism affects only the surface 
of the mind ; it docs not go deep 
enough. It may prove either good or 
evil according as it is used. Like 
material power, intellectual power also 
can be either beneficial or harmful. 
The only certain and sovereign good is 
spiritual. For the acquisition of that a 
different mental training is necessary 
than physical courage, intellectualism 
or moral idealism, and quite a different 
attitude tow’ards life and the world. 
And that training India has been giving 
to her children through immemorial 
ages, and here lies her superiority to 
the West. 

The difference between spirituality 
and intellectualism lies in the fact that 


whereas intellectual quests have no 
necessary reference to an ultimate real- 
ity, spirituality can never subsist with- 
out recognising an eternal existence, 
called God (realised as either person, 
superperson or absolute), who is con- 
sidered as all in all, the one object of 
heart^s desire, in whose realivSation the 
world is lost for ever, and therefore, in 
our efforts for whose realisation, we 
continually try to negate and forget the 
world of phenomena. The one great 
distinctive feature of religion or spiri- 
tuality is that in it our whole being 
yearns for God as a person, not as an 
idea. The relation and motive are pre- 
eminently emotional and not intellec- 
tual, as when a man seeks for his lost 
beloved. Jt is our heart, our entire 
personality that is engrossed in the 
search ; and the object of this search 
is not conceived as an idea, however 
noble and great, but essentially as a 
person, to whom we may relate our- 
selves emotionally in various ways. 
The other distinctive feature which 
derives naturally from this is that in 
one form or another the validity and 
value of the world are wholly denied 
and negated. The monist w’ll cate- 
gorically deny them ; the dualist will 
virtuall.v deny them, though not theore- 
tically, for the world as it exists, with 
its manifold phenomena and interests, 
will have no attraction or use for him 
when he will realise God. Thus a 
whole-soul(*d yearning for God and a 
denial of the universe are the disting- 
uishing features of spirituality. Do the 
enter])rises of the Kuropean mind to 
which Tagore refers, possess these 
characteristics? Does the mentality of 
the West tend towards them? We do 
not think they do. Hence we consider 
them as not spiritual, but only intellec- 
tual and moral. Not all kinds of free- 
dom are spiritual. That freedom alone, 
in which there is no consciousness of 
the world and its interests, is spiritual. 
It is dangerous and extremely mislead- 
ing to infer spirituality from the exis- 
tence of freedom. Kven animals have 
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freedom. Where do we draw the hue 
between animality and spirituality? 

To spirituality, the world is non- 
existent, and only God exists whom we 
are to know, love and be united with. 

either service nor idealism has any- 
thing to do with it. IN or can a relation 
with the derivatives of God, as nation- 
ality and hunianily are sometimes con- 
ceived to be, be considered spiritual. 
The relation must be direcUy with God, 
not indirectly and with none else. Only 
then will it be spirituality. To our 
ordinary consciousness, moral idealism, 
patriotism, philanthropy and philoso- 
phical quest appear superhue and we 
forget the great dihereuce between 
them and spirituality. This diliereuce 
is clearly felt only when we seek to 
realise God ourselves. \Vc then hnd 
that the tendencies and motives that lie 
behind intellectual and moral idealism 
are far dilierent from the longing and 
love that we should ieel for God. That 
is not to say that such idealism can- 
not be utilised for the purpose of God- 
realisation. For that, spiritualisation 
is necessary through Karma Yoga or 
service of God in man. liut in all cases, 
the objective is God and not man or the 
world. Swedenborg nicely draws out 
the distinction between morality and 
spirituality in these words: “Moral life 
is lived either for the sake of the 
Divine, or for the sake of men in the 
world. The moral life which is lived 
for the sake of the Divine is spiritual 
life ; both appear alike in the external 
form, but in the intciiial they are alto- 
gether different. One saves man, the 
other does not save him ; for he who 
lives a moral life for the sake of the 
Divine, is led by the Divine ; but he 
who lives a moral life for the sake of 
men in the world, is led by himself.” 

IV 

The main attempts of India have 
been devoted to making those two 
things which we have mentioned as the 
distinctive features of spirituality, real 


in the life of her children. God is real, 
the world unreal ; renunciation is the 
only way to Divine realisation : this 
is tile burden of India’s liie-soug. From 
very ancient times, India has been tire- 
lessly teaching her children these 
supreme lessons by examples and pre- 
cepts. Aot only have the philosophy 
of llieiii been expounded, but practical 
means also have been provided for their 
realisation. India has learnt the 
supreme art of the spiritualisation of life 
and experience. This is the secret of 
ail spiritual achievement. Every 
moment of our life and experience has 
to be related to God. “All that is in 
this universe should be covered by 
God.” We have to spiritualise oux 
relationships with our dear ones, our 
parents, brothers, sisters, wife, children, 
irieiids. W'e have to look upon all men 
uiui beings as Divine. All actions have 
to be conceived as the worship of the 
Uord. And all efforts, thoughts, feel- 
ings, achievements, body, mind and soul 
have to be dedicated everyday at the 
feet of the Dord wlio is the only 
reality and truth, liy such continued 
practice, from day to day, from life to 
life, do we at last attain the Supreme 
lHuininatioii. This practice has been 
inbred into the very blood of the 
Ijidiaii people. It is always there, work- 
ing sometimes consciously, sometimes 
subconsciously, even amongst the lower 
strata of society. Sonic may have been 
neglecting the practice in the present 
times, being demoralised by Western 
contact. But the masses still believe in 
it ; the great religious bodies believe in 
it ; ami it lives very potent in the sub- 
conscious mind of entire India. 
Witness, for instance, the several 
national movements during the last two 
decades : all of them have sought, in 
one form or another, to spiritualise 
their political struggles. This is 
characteristic of India. Our national 
workers are many of them more or less 
religiously inclined ; their centres of 
work are often Ashmtnas, with a reli- 
gious atmosphere about them. This 
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habit of spiritualisatiuii lias achieved 
wouderlui lebuitb iu eveiy age iii luaia. 
liiib had iiiade posdihic tiie biitli oi 
great banns even aiiiuiig iiiost ignorant 
ana uegieeted eusles in India. Ihe 
greatest spinUiai giant ol ine modern 
ugOi v:>ri Kaniakiisuiia, was iiurn iu a 
village vviiicii can ;>caieei> be eaiied 
cultured uua euiigULcucu. ^ el not only 
was ::>ii KaiiiaKnsiina boin anu iiuiLured 
mere, but ins paieiits, reiaiives ana 
some oi ins iieignbomb also weie pro- 
iounuiy spiruuai. nvcii iguoiant 
village women were ioimd to possess 
deep spiritual insigni. now were tnese 
possible i ijccause me seciets oi spiri- 
tuality liad been intensely propagalea 
among all sections oi inaians. iiie 
bulk ol our people may be hide-boima 
by ^UdsLras and may nut evince tue 
apparently excellent iixeaum ol tiiougnt 
existing lu the \\ est ; but even Uie 
poor villagers ol India enjoy a kind oi 
ircedom, to winch even me iiigLeat iii- 
telleciuai Ireedoin api^eais ns buiiuage. 

The habit ot spiiituansatioii n^ees- 
sarily engenders the habit oi s>nibolisa- 
tion. tDpuuuaiisalion is possible only 
in cases vviierc the spiritual reality con- 
templated already exists, iJioiigii hidiieu 
from the ordinary Msioii. liiiis we can 
Spiritualise our relations v\uh men and 
the world, because liiese alti actions 
have at their root tne attractions oi* 
God. ^Tt is not for tiie sake of the 
husband tliat the hurdiaiui is dear to 
the wife, but for the c^eii that is iu the 
husband, it is not loi tiie sake of the 
children that eiiildreii are dear to tlieii 
parents, but for the »Seli that is in 
them. It is not for llie sake of money 
that money is dear to man, but lor the 
Self that is in money. It is not lor tlie 
worlds tliat the worlds are dear to men, 
but for the vSclf that is in llie worlds.*' 
Why do w'C love the world ? Because 
the world is really Divine, and our 
being cannot forget its chscnt«al unity 
with it. But when we come to the* 
details of our everyday life, wv cannot 


easily spiritualise them. Here comes 
the nceu ot syniboiisatiou. 

The world and its tniugs become 
symbols ot Diviiiiiy. This habit oi 
sy niboiisatiou is deeply ingrained iu the 
iiidiau nature. And in tact, without 
this habit, little spiritual progress is 
possible. The Indian mind revels iu 
symbols. Symbols are not always 
iinagiiiary. ii almost seems as if God 
has made things in a symbolistic spirit, 
preserving amnity between the higher 
and the lower creations. Bvery object 
IS sought to assume a spiritual sigui- 
iicaiicc. the cultivator tiiniig his laud 
IS reminded of tnc otner soil, his own 
life, wiiich is lying uii tilled, and he 
sings; '‘O mind, thou knowest not 
the art oi cultivation. The precious 
suit of thy life is lying ialiow ; if thou 
vvouldst cultivaic it, it would yield a 
golden harvest.'* Ihe house reminds 
him of his body and life which are 
also similarly euiisUucled with a tenant, 
the soul, dwelling witiiin. Boats, rivers, 
do wens, the seasijiis of Llie year, sports, 
kite-liying, vveli-sinkiiig, everything rc- 
iiiiiuls liiiii of God. lie has composed 
beauLiful songs on things of everyday 
exi>erieiice, ainl his sweet strains may 
any mumeiil transport him to the very 
piesence of Ciod. dome of these songs* 
can sluiul comparison with the best 
lilies of the world by their beauty of 
idea and emolion, delicacy of expres- 
sion and i>rofiiJidity of suggestion. To 
listen to llieiii is to be convinced that 
tile soul that expresses itself through 
Iheiii is full of genuine feeling and 
uiidei .standing, and that the symbolis- 
ing and si)iritualising tendency under- 
lying tliein is no mechanical habit but 
a Jiving and active principle. 

vSpiritualisation and symbolisation 
slowly wear away the crust that the 
world lias formed round God. The 
world is negated and vanishes into 
nothingness. Along with these, is the 
third habit of mental concentration. 
I'll is is considered obligatory on every 


♦ We hope to present our re.-niers wiUi some of them in a future iitne of P. fi. 
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one. Every Hindu has to learn and 
practise it in one form or another from 
an early age. Concentration withdraws 
the mind from outer objects and multi- 
farious thoughts, delete their existence 
for the time being and reveals the 
existence of the reality within. This 
daily practice, however imperfectly 
done, has a wonderful effect on the 
mind. Tlie Indian nation has been 
taught to thus transpose the centre of 
gravity of her being and conscioasness 
from the .sensible to the very borderland 
of the supersensible. The spiritual 
realities are not far off, vague things 
to her, but tangible and real. vSucli a 
nation with such a training cannot live 
and behave like other nations. She 
must be .somewhat supernormal and 
metaphysical. Such really India is. 

V 

Are these features which we have 
described of India, also existent in 
\Ve.st? If so, in what degree? So f. 
as we know', the West is pre-eminently 
lacking in them. Tliat is wliy w’C con- 
.sidcr India spiritually sui^erior to the 
West. For, if the West were as spiri- 
tual as India, she w’ould have ncce.ssarily 
developed those features. We do not 
forget the Christian mystics that have 
been born in Europe, nor do we forget 
the many devout Christians that still 
live there. But they have not been 
able to appreciably infcrpoiictrntc the 
Western mind with their spiritual illu- 
mination. One reason is that the pre- 
dominant tendencies of the bulk of the 
Western people arc other than spiri- 
tual : they arc not easily snscciffiblc to 
spiritual influences. Secondly, the in- 
terpretation of spirituality, the psycho- 
logical explanation of sinritual experi- 
ences, has been lamentably lacking in 
the West, especially in the ^Tiddle Ages 
when alone there w'as n chance of spiri- 
tualising the mind of Europe. Though 
some attained to mystic realisations, 
they could not explain them rationally. 
They looked upon their supernatural 


experiences as miracles, and not as 
actions of subtle laws. The practice of 
spirituality w’as made dismal : Chris- 
tianity sat like a nightmare on the heart 
of luiropc. Along with, these, there 
was intolerable ecclesiastical corru|)tion 
and tyranny. The mass mind of 
Eurn])e, therefore, shook off Christianity 
and took to the sensible, the normal 
and the natural, -to science. Chris- 
tianity was a great attempt in Europe 
to bring her to the spiritual view-point. 
That attemr>t succeeded only to a cer- 
tain degree. That is w’hy we find in 
the Middle Ages, in Christian tradi- 
tions and in tlic Roman Catholic 
Church, some reflection, how'cver dis- 
torted. of Indian spiritual outlook and 
experience. Modern Europe has not 
permitted that experiment to be conti- 
nued. Now' the dominating tendency of 
the Western mind is towards mechani- 
sation and secularisation. We dealt 
wdth this tendency in our article this 
time last year. The West has not 
changed since then, nor docs she mean 
to. In a hook, recently published by 
Lonemans, named Mankind!, 

to which some of the prominent thinkers 
of Europe aud .America have contri- 
buted chapters on the different aspects 
of Western civilisation, the w'riter on 
the religious aspect observes that the 
strong tendency in the West to-day is 
tov.ards the secularisation of life and 
its concerns. Scii ncc is compelling that. 
The halo of sanctity has been dispersed 
from around .all aspirations and institu- 
tions of men. Xothing is sacred and 
idealistic ; everything is presented as 
matter-of-fact and realistic. The Indian 
tendency is quite opposite. Though we 
are feeling the need and urge of assimi- 
lating the material achievements of the 
West, our outmost effort is devoted to 
their spiritualisation. They are un- 
clean until they have been clothed with 
the smile of God. Can the West ever 
attain to any spirituality until cverv^thing 
concerning her and her life has been 
rcjuraycd in the garb of Divine light? 
We know her salvation lies in a religion 
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that is rational and scientifically expla- 
inable. India possesses sncli a relitrion, 
and that is another reason why wc con- 
sider India spiritually superior to the 
West ; — India possesses a detailed 
knowledge and rationale of the psycho- 
loprical processes of spiritual ex]>crience. 
Spiritual experience does not appear to 
an Indian as a miracle but as the oficet 
of supernatural laws. India knows the 
laws f^overninsj spiritual life and can 
rationally explain and teach them to 
others. Wc do not find ourselves in 
the sea in spiritual matters. vSpurious 
articles cannot deceive us. The funda- 
mental principles re,?ulatin.c: spiritual 
struffjrlcs and attainments arc known 
even to an ordinary villager. This 
knowledge has become instinctive with 
him. This intimacy with spiritual life 
and knowledge, the West needs 
urgently. 

Do we mean by what we have des- 
cribed as the advantages of India that 
every Indian is spiritually superior to 
every Westerner, or that there are no 
great spiritual men in the nrcsent-dav 
West, because the We^^t as a whole 
lacks those advantages? Nothing of 
the kind. When we have to compare 
one peoT)lo with another, we cannot 
judge by individual cases. The pre- 
dominant tendencies of the nations have 
to be selected and compared. There arc 
many Indians who are far from spiritual 
and there are many Westerners who are 
pre-eminently spiritual. But we do 
affirm that the dominant tendencies of 
the Indian mind is towards spirituality ; 
that Indians have been trying to make 
God real in their life to a much greater 
degree than other nations ; and that in 
India God is considered more real and 
desirable by the average man and 
woman than in the West. TTcrc, even 
when one fails to live np to the spiri- 
tual ideals, one acknowledges clearly 
and sincerely that God is indeed the 
one and only object of life’s searchings. 


Such affirmation is certainly more in 
evidence in India than in the West. 
For this faith. India has always 
declared that nothing matters,— neither 
health nor wealth nor intellect ; through 
none of these can the Kternal be 
attained ; by their renunciation, by 
denying the manifold, do we reach the 
One. To-day w^c arc face to face with 
the West with her difTcrent affirmation. 
It requires a very courageous heart to 
look the giant in the face and find that 
it is great only in magnitude, but not 
in essence. A strong, adamantine faith 
in her ancient ideals is wanted in this 
crisis of India’s history. Her greatest 
message is: God alone is real, the world 
is false. The highest duty of her 
children is to make this greatest fact 
real in their life. This is our one sure 
stand. All other achievements are 
secondary and ephemeral. 

Lost in our present confusion, this 
is red\iccd to mere profession, and lest 
we lose the real in grasping at Ihe 
shadow which the West is holding so 
alluringly I'cfnre us, we lu.ust t'>pir.f}<r 
it, every r ne of ns, cverv dav of our life. 
Such practice alone can mal:e religion 
and sniritml existences real to ns. And 
then, even the grimest spectre on earth 
will not be able to .sliake us from our 
secure position. Witlinnt this we shall 
be at the mercy of everv cbancc wind. 
To-day some arc seeking to m.nke art 
llie goal of national activity. Others 
are after economic revolution. Others 
again arc dreaming of an Indian edition 
of Bolshcvi.^im. All these are good in 
their Icgflimatc ]daces. But without 
the basis, the edifice cannot be 
constructed ; without the thread, 
the flowers cannot be wreathed. 
Therefore India must hearken above all 
to the supreme truth revealed to her, 
that God is the only thing worth seek- 
ing and the world docs not matter, 
May wc never fail to bear witness to 
this highest of all truths ! 



NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH SWAMI 
TURIYANANDA 

[These notes are taken from the diary of a discilde, written by him while he 
was living with Swami Tiiriyananda and Swami S,, another direct disciple of Sri 
Ramakrishna, at Alniora in the Himalayas in the year /975.J 


7TH June. 

c:)\vami S said; “Uiie may liavu 
any amount of Samddhi and diiydna 
(si)iritual conceiitratiuiij, but one must 
never iorget to love Him. Wliat is the 
use of this life if one does not love 
Him?*’ 

Swami T : “Yes, one is bound to 
admit that ‘when one teels oneself as 
hudy, one must consider oneself as the 
sei wiiiL of the i.ord, when one thinks 
oneself as a jiva, a ijeisun, one must 
consider oneself as a iiart of Him, and 
when one feels oneself as tlic Atman, 
vSelf, one is the same as the hold iiiiu- 
seii.’ 

“liow can a man who tuns for 
;eiiiedy at the sligiilest suilering, refuse 
to subinit to tlie i.ord 

Sri Kumakrisuna KaihunirUu (Ciospel 
of Sri Kamakrishiia) was being read. 
Suaiiii T. oijserved : 

“Daksiiineswar was in liio.se days as 
divine and blissi'.ji an /\ aiia.oM. •’ hroin 
iiKjrning till one in the aflenioon, all 
were busy preiiaiing for the worship of 
tJie Deities and then worshii)ping 
Tlieiii ; wliile Sri Rainakiislina liiiiiseli 
was always talking about fiod, and 
peojde sat siiell-boiiiul listening to him. 
'rile aliuo.stihere vibrated with thoughts 
of (h)d. Kven his jokes and fun.s 
related to Cod and e-.dminated in 
Samadlii, He would rest after the mul- 
tlay meal, but only for a sliort while, 
'i'lie rest of his day was given to dis- 
coursing about Cod. In the evening 
he would visit tlie Kali temple and 
there fan the ^Mother, and then return 
to his room reeling under divine in- 
to.xicatioii. He would often ask tliosc 
who practi.scd sddhand if they felt a 


kind of into.Kicatioii in the morning 

and evening At night there was 

scarcely any sleep for him. No sooner 
would he lie down than he would get 
up and rouse up all who slept in his 
room, saying, *Do not sleep so much. 
Get up and meditate.’ He would then 
lie down again and get up by early 
dawn aiul recite the names of God in 
his ininiilaldy swret voice. Others also 
wc^uld get uj) and >;it down to jap a and 
meditation. Now and then he would 
go up to them and correct their 
postures.” 

loTu June. 

SiLiinii T : “In order to reali.se the 
Self, you have to mount the highest 
peak of reiiuiiciatioii.’* 

II Tit JuNiC. 

Snanii T : “is it easy to detach 
the Jiiind from all objects? Uiiiy a 
liero can do that. The e.xlenial objects 
are ever trying to enter your mind and 
ojiiqucr you. In the mind itself there 
are many layers, one upon another. It 

is no use merely closing the e^'cs and 

..... * ' 
ears. 

lyni June. 

Swami T : “X wants to finish 
studying Raja Yoga quickh". But we 
poured out our very life in this quest. 
W'e have been doing this ever since our 
memory began. Vet even now the mind 
has not been purified. There are still 
attachment and hatred in it. . . . O 
Lord, make me the servant of the 
servant of 'iTiy servant ! 

“Egoism is no good ; it is extremely 
pernicious. Egoism i.s like drinking 
wine, it betrays sense. The blaster 


• The celebrated abode of Shiva. 
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used to say that water can accumulate 
only in a low land. Only in humility 
the good qualities of the mind and heart 
become manifest. Pride always holds 
the head high. That which is elastic 
and unbreakable like steeli that indeed 
is strength. He alone is strong^ who 
can live in harmony with different 
natures in a spirit of amicable compro- 
mise. 

‘‘Make yourself forever His, then 
there will be no more fear. Swamiji 
(Vivekanauda) used to say: ‘If you 
have been bom on earth, leave a last- 
ing mark on it.’ At the liaranagore 
Math he said: %et me tell you, our 
names will be recorded in history.’ 
Swami Yogananda ridiculed him. JBut 
Swamiji replied : ‘Well, well, you 
will sec. 1 can convince every one of 
the truths of Vedanta. If you will not 
listen to me, I shall go to the Pariah 
villages and teach Vedanta to them.’ 

“If you want to preach, you must 
also give something. Preaching is not 
merely lecturing to a class or explain- 
ing a book. You have to give them 
something. Therefore you must accu- 
mulate spirituality beforehand 

And never pride yourself on having 
gained control over the passions of the 
mind. If you do, they will at once 
raise their heads. Ever pray to Him : 
‘O Lord, save me from them.’ 

“There are several obstructions to 
concentration : laya, vik:ihepa, kashdya, 
rasdswdda and shama. Laya is the 
mind being overcome by tamas (inertia), 
— ^mind falls into sleep and loses con- 
sciousness. Most sddhakas are held 
down by laya, Vikshepa is the scatter- 
ing of the mind on multifarious objects. 
Kashaya is finding meditation distaste- 
ful, — one feels disinclined to meditate. 
But one must still persist. Rasaswada 
is the mind being fascinated by the 
vision of divine forms and refusing to 
ascend higher. Shama is the equili-' 
brium, balance, of the mind ; in this 


'ktate also the mind refuses to go for- 
ward. . . . Passions will last so long as 
the body lasts. But through His grace 
they cannot raise their heads.’* 

15TH Junk. 

Swami T : “It is no good merely 
working. Work is drudgery if there is 
no spiritual feeling behind it.’’ 

iOTH Junk. 

Sri Ramakriskna Kathamrita was 
read. In one passage Sri Kamakrishna 
was mentioned as saying: “It is not 
true that He can be realised through 
work. But through unselfish work 
grows the eager longing to realise Him. 
This eager longing draws down His 
grace and then man realises Him.’’ 

Apropos of this, Swami T said : 
“A little casual reading of the scrip- 
tures and a little meditation are not 
enough to reahse the Eord. You must 
yearn to see Him. The heart must 
pant and pine for Him. The Master 
said to us: ‘It is because 1 had such 
intense longing for the Mother that Slie 
gave me every convenience, — She gave 
me this Kali Temple and Mathur 
Babu.* If there is sincere longing for 
God, everything becomes favourable.’ 

“There is no other way than 
B/iafeit.’’ 

Swami S : “Quite true. Meditate 
on liis lotus-feet ; the senses will close 
of themselves and the mind will lose 
itself in Him. Kamprasad says in a 
song that devotion is at the root of all 
spiritual achievements. Ramprasad was 
in a sense the ideal of Sri Ramakrislina. 
The Master said : ‘Mother, Thou hast 
revealed Thyself to Ramprasad ; why 
shouldst Thou not to me?* The Master’s 
teaching is Bhakii tempered by Jndna/* 

20TH Junk. 

Swami T : “ When will that day 
come when the very utterance of the" 
name of God will bring tears to niy 


•Son-in-law of Rani Rasmani, foundress of the Temple. He served the Master with 
great devotion and proved helpful to him in many respects during his sadhatia. 
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eyes?* {To the disciple) Do you ciy 
when you take Ilis name? Ah, what 
a supernal condition I Just consider ! 
— The very utterance of His name 
makes you cry !** 

Swami S : ''When I first used to 

to the Master, I would often feel 
inclined to cry. One niffht I cried much 
on the river side near the VakuUtalL 
Just at that time the Master in his 
room was enrjuiring where I had gone. 
When T returned to him, lie asked me 
to sit down and said : ‘The Lord is 
greatly pleased if one cries to Him. 
1'he tears of love wash away all mental 
iiTipiirities accumulated through the 
ages. It is very good to cry to God.* 


“Another day I was meditating in 
the Panchavati, My concentration be- 
came very deep. Just then the Master 
came towards me from the side of 
Jhdu-iald. As soon as he looked at me, 
I burst out crying. The Master stood 
still. I felt something creeping up 
inside my bosom and I was overcome 
by an irrepressible fit of shaking. The 
Master remarked that this crying was 
not for nothing, it was a sort of ecstasy. 
I then followed him to his room where 
he gave me something to eat. The 
awakening of Kundalini* was an easy 
matter for him. He could do this even 
without touching, by merely standing 
near by.** 


THE .RAMAKRISHNA MISSION STUDENTS’ HOME, 
Mylapore, Madras 

By a Visitor 


I 

“hV-w pcoph* of the world liavc such 
rii'ilv lit l()n;':in:j for education as the 
Indian. They are willing to endure 
any hardship to get it. I saw boys go 
liuiigry and cold for it, and widowed 
ninlliers deny themselves food and all 
the necessities of life that their sons 
might lu'ocurc it. To help such boys is 
one of tlie most favoured forms of 
charity in India. Many students go 
through their preparatory and Uni- 
versity courses without touching money. 
One gentleman lets them sleep on his 
verandah or in his lu>use, another gives 
them their clothes, a third their b(X)ks. 
and for tuition they earn a scholarship. 
There arc families who stint themselves 
their modest daily meal to share it wdth 
one or two students.** 

In the.se words Sister Devamata, an 
American lady who lived in India for 
over ten years and had thus got an 


intimate knowledge of Indian life at 
first hand, poignantly tells the story 
of students who arc votaries at the 
temple of learning. Such generous 
voluntary assistance is not uncommon, 
but yet there arc a very large number 
who fail to get help and even those who 
do get such support, lead a diflicult life, 
as they arc left to starve if the gentle- 
man who helps them leaves the place or 
finds it impossible to continue his aid. 

In order to help such students, the 
Kamakrishiia Mission Students* Home 
in Mr.. has was started by a few sincere 
nun who joined together to do in an 
organized manner what they could. 
Begun in 1Q05, the institution has now 
gained a name for efficient service 
rendered to such students as arc both 
intelligent and i>oor. And now when 
one secs a brilliant student in South 
India unable to pursue his studies for 
want of fumls, some one suggests “Why 


• /Cim(fa//«I--*‘coilcd-iip,’* the spiritual power lying domiaiit in MuJddhdra at the bottom 

of tlic spine, which Wl.cn ronsed, forces its way to the brain, when man atUins the reahsation 
of the Transcendental Reality. 
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don’t you apply for admission into the 
Ramakrishna Students* Home?** 

An attempt is made in this brief 
article to describe the history and the 
present working of the institution, 
which has been hailed by those who 
know as the largest and one of the 
best conducted educational institutions 
managed by the Ramakrishna Mission. 
I venture to hope that a perusal of such 
an account will not only inspire readers 
to found similar institutions but also fill 
them with a desire to visit and render 
all possible aid to such deserving 
Homes. For, to the Hindu no dana 
(gift) is greater than Anna dana (feed- 
ing the hungry); but Vidya dana (the 
gift of learning) is still greater as it 
enables the recipient not only to gain 
food for the body but also for the mind 
and the soul. 

I have before me the Reminiscences 
of the Secretary of the Horae, where in 
simple but forceful language he narrates 
the circumstances that led to its esta- 
blishment. I shall summari.se what he 
says therein : 

Swanii Ramakrishnananda was one 
of the first to recognise the greatness of 
vSri Ramakrishna and become his dis- 
ciple. Later, when the Mission was 
.started, he came over to Madras as the 
first President of that centre. Here 
came to him many young men eager 
to seek knowledge ; several of them 
were students, steeped in poverty, but 
with a burning zeal for study and 
service. In his intimate talks with 
them, the Swami learnt how hard the 
lot of many of these young men was ; 
and his heart ever generous, yearned to 
do something for them. 

Early in 1905, one of his young dis- 
ciples brought to his notice the harrow- 
ing tales of suffering of four boys from 
Guntur. Swami Ramakrishnananda 
at once set about finding means to give 
them food and shelter. The Swami 
appointed a small committee to find the 
wherewithal to run the Home. Three 
more students joined and the Home was 
started in a small rented building. A 


cook was engaged and the boys were 
given free meals and free lodgings. 
From the start the Swami took a per- 
sonal interest in the boys. Only very 
poor and intelligent students were 
admitted. Marriage was a disqualifica- 
tion for admission or continuance. In 
addition to giving free boarding and 
lodging and supervising their studies, 
the Swami by holding classes and talks 
instilled into their minds noble ideals 
of love, service and sacrifice. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda passed 
away in the later part of the year tqit, 
but even during these six years (1905- 
1911) the institution had made its mark. 
The funds increased steadily as the 
work became more widely known ; 
ladies and gentlemen offered their mite 
in cash or kind for the maintenance of 
the Home ; visitors came to sec and to 
help ; public institutions gave free 
studentships to many of its inmates ; 
the number on the rolls increased. 
Many persons who had scoffed at the 
idea or had considered the Home a 
''seven days* wonder** became its 
enthusiastic supporters. 

But though the institution made 
steady progress, the difficulties were 
numerous. Every year many deserving 
boys were denied admission owing to 
lack of funds ; the income was fluctuat- 
ing and unreliable ; the Home had to 
be shifted frequently to more and more 
spacious buildings, paying increasing 
rents. Hence the need for a permanent 
l)uilding and permanent endowment be- 
came more and more imperative. The 
desire to give the students a man- 
making education, by making them live 
in an institution where they would be 
under the influence of the teachers all 
day long, instead of the usual school 
hours, was keenly felt. Also to help 
the boys to earn their livelihood by in- 
dependent labour instead of simply 
hunting after a clerkship became an 
object to be always kept in view. 

All these things would have been 
impossible, at any rate early, but for 
the generous gift of 15 grounds of land 




Sw ciini I^<iiii.iKrisIin;in.iii(lci 
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by Mr. S. G. Sreetiivasachariar^ a 
staunch supporter of the Home. This 
made the idea of a permanent building 
practicable. An appeal was issued for 
funds. Merchants and Zemindars, 
lawyers and officials, men in all stations 
of life, readily responded. Some of 
them undertook to bear the cost of a 
room (Rs. 2,000/-) each in the name of 
their near and dear ones, the names 
of such donors being inscribed on brass 
tablets and fixed above the doorway of 
each room. With expert voluntary help 
the new buildings were constructed and 
opened in May 1921. 

vSince then, as the need arose, more 
extensive grounds were bought and 
buildings constructed for the various 
activities of the Home. The institution 
now covers a little over 7 acres, and 
the total cost of the land and buildings 
is nearly five lakhs. 

II 

I shall now proceed to describe the 
manner in which tlie work of the Home 
is carried on. From the start, the aim 
has been to make the boys self-reliant 
and helpful to one another on the lines 
prevailing in a typical Hindu home. 
For, a Hindu household is a community 
wdiere each has a certain share of 
responsibility and work allotted accord- 
ing to his or her strength and capacity. 
In the same w'ay in the Home, almost 
all the work is done by the boys. 
Cleaning the premises ; keeping it neat 
and tidy ; purchasing the provisions and 
passing on the required quantity every 
day to the cooks ; buying the milk, 
curdling and churning it into butter- 
milk ; serving the food ; cleaning the 
dining halls and the verandas ; nursing 
the sick ; carrying on the worship ; 
settling the games and any disputes 
that may arise on the playground or 
elsewhere — ^all these and many other 
affairs connected with the administration 
of the Home are in the hands of the 
boys. This training proves of great bene- 
fit both while in the Home and in after 


life. It is interesting to note that some 
of the old boys are now assisting the 
Secretary in his arduous work. 

And how is all this done? The 
Secretary has, with the assistance of the 
resident masters, drawn up a detailed 
list of things to be done— and every 
thing has to be done by a boy or a 
group of boys — the work being changed 
month by month. Thus all the boys 
have something definite to do and as 
punctuality is insisted on, they do it at 
the right time. Learning by doing that 
is the key-note of modern education. 
As the daily work of the Home is 
carried out by the boys themselves, by 
learning to look after their individual 
needs and the needs of their fellow 
students, the boys learn what books 
cannot teach, the gospel of self-help 
and self-reliance through service. 

At various times, I have come across 
many old boys who with kind remem- 
brance have told me of the training they 
got in the Home. It has made them 
good men ; it has made them good citi- 
zens ; it has made them persons who in 
times of strain or emergency, can be 
depended upon. The world is always 
in need of such men. 

Ill 

Perhaps the best w’ay of understand- 
ing the life in the Home is the descrip- 
tion of a day’s stay there. I was privi- 
leged to do so ; and though some time 
has elapsed since my visit, yet the 
memory of it is still fresh ; and I long 
for another day of residence in that in- 
stitution humming with activity. Let 
me now narrate what happened during 
the twenty-four hours of my stay there. 

Early one sunny morning at about 
7 A.M. I alighted and walked down the 
road leading to the Home. The main 
building appeared at the end of the 
road as a massive white building. 

In front of the porch is the figure of 
a robust and alert boy with his shirt 
sleeves tucked up carrying a water jug 
on his right shoulder— truly a symbol 
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of the life in the Home. Entering by 
the gate I came to the porch. A young 
man who I learnt was an old boy and 
an assistant master in the residential 
school, politely enquired of me what I 
wanted. On learning that I had come 
to see the place, and if permitted, to 
stay there for a day, he asked me to 
be seated in the Library, and went to 
obtain the necessary permission. 

The Library is large, having over 
5,000 useful books on various subjects. 
They are placed in shelves reaching up 
to the ceiling. In the centre of the 
Hall are three long tables on which a 
number of magazines and newspapers 
are placed. I learnt that most of the 
books were presented by many friends 
of the Home in and out of Madras and 
that an extension will be necessary to 
accommodate the new volumes that are 
being received or bought. Towards the 
eastern end of the tables was a small 
easel. On it was the visitors* book, and 
I signed my name as is usual with 
visitors. 

By this time the young man arrived 
and informed me that the Secretary had 
asked him to afford me facilities to see 
things for myself, and to look after ray 
comforts during my stay there. 

As wc passed along the corridors we 
found many classic pictures both 
eastern and western. Some of them 
represent great scenes in Art and Litera- 
ture. Some are landscape paintings by 
great masters. One of the most re- 
markable series was the gallery of por- 
traits of the Presidents of the United 
States of America from the time of 
Washington, the first President, up to 
date. These are the gift of a good 
friend in America. Pictures of the 
great crystal Palace Exhibition also 
are there on the walls. A point worth 
mentioning about the arrangement of 
pictures inside the several halls is that 
in each is brought together a series re- 
presenting the life and teachings of a 
saint or an incarnation. In one hall 
are found a number of pictures of Sri 
Krishna as pastoral and king-maker, in 


another of Sri Rama, in a third of 
Buddha, in a fourth of Jesus Christ, in 
a fifth of Sri Ramakrishna, the saint of 
Hakshineswar, with his disciples, and 
so on. Fine water and oil colour paint- 
ings done by one of the boys, also were 
hung in one of the rooms. In these 
big halls or dormitories live the younger 
boys in groups of 12 to 20. They sit 
before small sloping desks, studying 
their lessons and their belongings are 
all neatly arranged in places set apart 
for them. A master is also there to 
look after the boys. Next we went over 
to the rooms of the College students. 
In every room there W'erc three boys 
each of whom was provided with a 
table, a stool and a shelf. There arc a 
similar set of rooms on the northern 
wing of the building. Then we went 
upstairs. The arrangements there were 
similar to those below— only all the boys 
were stuydiiig in the High vSehool 
Classes. 

Ne.xt we went down to the Hospital. 
This is to the north of the main build- 
ing and separated from it by a small 
vegetable garden. The Bobbili Medical 
Ward named after the Maharajah of 
Bobbili who bore the entire cost of the 
building, viz., Rs. 9,000/-, consists of 
three rooms — two being used as wards 
containing 4 beds each, the central room 
being the dispensary. There are also 
small closets with water taps etc. An 
old boy who is a graduate of the Madras 
Medical College lives on the premises 
to su])ervise the health of the boys and 
is assisted in his work by a visiting 
doctor who comes almost daily. 

From the Medical ward we passed 
on to inspect the sanitary arrangements 
which we found to be splendid. The 
Home has adopted the latest system of 
flush-out latrines built on hygienic 
lines. 

Returning to the main building, my 
friend took me to the kitchen. Here is 
the store room which even the most 
fastidious housewife would envy ; the 
kitchen was large and well lighted. On 
both sides of it are the dining halls. 
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Passing on to the back of the kitchen 
there lay before me a smaller vegetable 
garden. There were the well ; the iron 
and the cement tanks into which water 
is pumped up and stored. A shed with 
a number of taps where boys bathe is 
also to be found there. 

Sharp at 8, three strokes from a bell 
were heard. This was for breakfast. 
The boys came to the dining hall with 
their tumblers, and taking a plank and 
a plate from the rack sat in their respec- 
tive places. Tlien food was served. 
After chanting a short hymn of praise 
to the Lord, they had their breakfast 
which ^as distributed by a few boys 
whose turn it was to serve that day. 
After the first set was over, the servers 
and the resident masters had their 
breakfast. I was invited to join and 
I found the food simple and whole- 
some. A number of tiffin cups were 
kept in the kitchen to be filled with 
food for the boys who study in the 
colleges in different parts of the city. 

JV 

At ten minutes past nine, the school 
bell rang and I went to the Residential 
High School. The necessity for such a 
.school attached to an institution like 
the Home will become apparent to any 
one who has seen the overcrowding in 
the ordinary schools. An attempt is 
being made here to reap in full the 
benefits of a boarding school of this 
kind. The smallness of the number 
of boys, the close observation of and 
attention to the work and progress of 
each individual, the familiar relation 
existing between the teacher and the 
taught, the opportunities offered for 
acquisition of knowledge, the spacious 
accommodation and free ventilation, 
and the healthy environment have all 
left their mark clearly on the life and 
activity of the students present. The 
school forms a valuable adjunct to the 
Home, the ideals of which form the 
basic principles of education. Here 
then we have the Gunikula system of 
ancient days, where the Guru lived in 


intimate contact with his disciples and 
was thus able to inspire them with his 
own noble and lofty spirit. 

The school buildings are a spacious 
pile, beautiful to look at. A distinctive 
feature of it is the big hall used for 
prayer by the whole school and for 
meetings and examinations. The cost 
of the buildings was mainly borne by 
the Nattukkottai Nagarathars, the mer- 
chant princes of South India, who paid 
Rs. 89,000/- and after whom the build- 
ing has been named, the “Nagarathars* 
Vidyasala”. Before the building was 
completed, I learnt, that for a short 
time the classes were held in the main 
building itself. 

As I went round the classes, I saw 
the boys silting on the floor before low 
desks, except in the Library and the 
Laboratory where stools and tables are 
provided. The teachers are evidently 
enthusiastic in their work. They are 
not hide-bound by rule of thumb. They 
are prepared to introduce innovations 
if they think they will be of use. For 
instance, they have adopted a modified 
form of the Dalton plan of individual 
W'ork by the pupils with good success. 
The results in the public examinations, 
I was told, were always good. As the 
school is residential only those who 
board and lodge in the Home are 
admitted in the school. After finishing 
their school course, the boys have, at 
present, to join one or the other of the 
Colleges in the city for their higher 
studies ; but I was told that they were 
soon to have a College department also. 
I hope they would succeed in it, as 
another floor can easily be added to the 
present school buildings. 

Prom the Residential School, we 
bent our steps to the Vocational Train- 
ing Section. As I was interested in the 
history and development of this sec- 
tion, I found on enquiry that it com- 
prised tw’o sections. One was the 
Manual Training Section. The sub- 
jects taught in this section were weav- 
ing, rattan or cane work, goldsmithy 
and carpentry. Every boy in the Resi- 
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clential School attended one of these 
classes for a full afternoon once in 
three days. This kind of work while 
it gave a “hand and eye” training, also 
was intended to give a vocational bias 
to those who had a special taste for 
such subjects. The other section was 
intended to give an industrial training 
to those who had already gone through 
a course in the High ^School. These 
boys were taught either advanced car- 
pentry and caln'net making or mechani- 
cal engineering which included lathe 
work, metal fitting and turning, cast- 
ing and moulding. Tn this training, 
the boys are to spend four years to gain 
a thorough mastery of their subjects. 

Both the Industrial sections have 
been a great success. In the showroom 
were chairs and tables, cushions and 
sofas ; clothing of various kinds, bed- 
sheets, shirting cloth etc. There were 
also canc baskets, trays, cradles etc. 
I found tliem to be good in (piality and 
fair in price. Sn it was no snnirisc* for 
me to learn that the demand for them 
had been steadily on the increase ; as 
a memento of my visit, 1 liought two 
towels and after the lapse of several 
months they still look almost new. 

In the Mechanical ICnginccring sec- 
tion were lathe^^, milling and drilling 
machines, a steam boiler, and other 
apfdianccs, necessary for the practical 
work of the bovs. The power for 
driving the machines is electricity. 

It was a real pleasure to see the 
boys engacxd in their work. For, one 
could see the beginning of an Industrial 
India where each man who labours will 
earn bis daily bread. And but for the 
Homo many of these boys would be 
wandering round the ofhecs in Madras 
or elsewhere, applying for a clerkship 
which they may never get or even 
then, feel a growing discontent. I 
learnt that the boys go out in groups 
on Faindays hawking the artirbs they 
have made, and thus learn not only the 
value of their work from cn.stomers who 
buy their articles, but what is more im- 
portant, the dignity of labour. I spent 


the whole of the forenoon and the 
afternoon in thus observing the 
students at work. Iwcry where one 
could see that a great experiment 
till now unknown in South India both 
in its origin and scope is being carried 
on ; and I felt hoi)cful of the future. 

At 4 p.M. the boys left the school 
and for about half an hour spent their 
time in the garden, watering the plants, 
weeding and planting the seeds, con- 
versing with each other merrily all the 
while. The tastefully laid out garden 
plots that the visitor secs in front of 
the porch and the quadrangles and the 
vegetable gardens are all the work of 
the boys, guided by the masters. They 
were occupied in the garden for half 
an hour and then they rushed off to 
their games. 

The boys play football, volley ball, 
cricket and badminton as well as 
various indigenous games. This com- 
bined with drill early in the mornings 
and the strenuous work in the day 
makes them sturdy. Here I mav men- 
tion that the weight, height and other 
physical measurernent.s arc noted as 
soon as a boy is admitted, and periodi- 
cally checked. Any loss in weight or 
dcficiciiev' in health, is carefully 
watched, the doctor’s advice sought for 
and acted upon. 

A little before sunset, the call bell 
rang. The boys left play and after 
either bathing or washing lliemsclvcs 
assembled on (be verandah upstairs for 
the evening Ptija. After performing 
Sandhya, they went in groups to classes 
where one of the masters explained 
and led the chanting of the religious 
hymns or T-panishads. I understood 
that special attention is paid to music. 
A talented gentleman has generously 
offered to conic thrice a week and give 
lessons in music. The boys, I bear, arc 
making good progress. One of the 
members of the staff also is a good 
musician, and holds regular classes for 
a second set. The music lessons and 
the religious classes as well as the early 
iiiorniiig classes when the boys chant 
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Vedic hymns supplement one another 
and arc melodious to listen. 

V 

Soon after, the classes dispersed and 
the boys marched in an orderly line to 
the Shrine of the Goddess Saraswati for 
congregational worship. The prayer 
hall is magnificent to look at. It is 
paved with marble and beautified with 
carved doorways and stained glass 
panels above the doors. It cost more 
than Rs. 15,000/- and the whole 
amount was paid by the late Pethachi 
Chettiar after whom it has been fitly 
named the "Pethachi Prayer Hall**. 
The stained glass panels represent the 
figures of Krishna, Nataraja, Vishnu, 
and the great teachers in chronological 
order, Buddha, Jesus, Muhammad, 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhwa, Chaitanya 
and Vivekananda. A mmana of carved 
wood at the western side of the Hall 
has a cupola and under it is the figure 
of the goddess Saraswati in white 
marble. Her face breathes wisdom, 
peace and power, and elevates us un- 
awares to a new world. 

Two students conduct the worship in 
the traditional manner. The others sit 
down on the fcwslia asanams spread on 
the floor. They join the prayer and 
standing up recite verse after verse in 
adoration of the Lord, both in Sanskrit 
and Tamil. After arati, the boys 
silently pass out. Those w»ho desire 
to stay longer for meditation remain 
behind. 

Throughout the service, there is a 
sense of peace and benediction. A feel- 
ing of calm fills one’s mind, and is not 
that the aim of all true worship and 
meditation ? Is it a wonder, then, that 
where such uii atmosphere prevails, all 
work IS joy and service and inestimable 
lx)on ? 

After Puja, the boys and masters sit 
down for supper and then have some 
rest. From 8 to 10 the boys read 
under the supervision of the masters. 
At TO p.m. the bell rings for rest, 
though the younger boys go to sleep 


half an hour earlier. In passing it 
m; . be mentioned that the buildings 
are lighted by electric current. 

VI 

Before retiring to rest that night, I 
passed in review all that 1 saw and 
heard. All this work must mean men 
and money. As for men, I was told that 
Mr. C. Ramaswami Iyengar, Secretary 
from the beginning up to now, is an in- 
defatigable worker and that the success 
of the Home is in no small measure due 
to his sincere but unostentatious work, 
though he himself says with character- 
istic modesty, that he is but obeying 
the behest of his master Swami 
Ramakrishnananda . 

As for money, the public realised 
that it was an institution for the benefit 
of all alike and that society as a whole 
was bettered by it, and therefore was 
generous in helping the institution. The 
annual subscriptions which were about 
Rs. 400 in 1Q05 arose to Rs. 15,000 in 
1927. The aid of the Government was 
also forthcoming in the form of grants 
for building, apparatus, furniture, 
equipment, etc. 

From feeding and boarding 7 boys 
in 1905, the Home now feeds and 
boards nearly 140 boys under the super- 
vision of the masters, most of whom live 
on or near the premises, and provides 
good education for them according to 
their needs and capacity. 

The spiritual background of the 
w'holc work is the Ramakrishna Math; 
though about half a mile away, the 
connection between both is one of the 
closest. The President of the Math is 
also the President of the Home; the 
Secretary of the Math is also the 
Secretary of the Home. One of the 
Swamis of the Mission is generally the 
Resident Warden. The boys go to the 
Math frequently to listen to religious 
discourses; and the Swamis and Brahm- 
acharics come to the Home almost daily. 
Thus the ideal of renunciation and 
service for which the Ramakrishna 
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Math and Mission stand, is ever kept 
before the residents of the Home. 

As mentioned some time before, the 
teachers are mostly old boys. Bred 
up as they are in its traditions, 
to them the education of their 
younger brothers is a source of joy. 
They are paid salaries which are 
just enough for their subsistence. But 
whether married or single, they have 
chosen wisely and nobly, to dedicate 
themselves to this work. By their own 
life and by their teaching will grow up 
many young men of whom India may 
surely be r>roiul. In order to see that 
they live as near the boys as possible, 
staff quarters are being now constructed 
on the other side of the road; and we 
soon hope that they will be in a position 
to spend the w’hole day with their 
wards. 

Nothing is more significant of the 
high esteem the Home enjoys than the 
steady support that it is obtaining at the 
hands of all classes of men. Sannyasins, 
missionaries, businessmen, heads of 
educational institutions, and oflicers of 
the educational department, princes and 
poor men, ])oliticians and others have 
paid and are paying visits to the Home 
and bearing eloquent testimony to the 
wwk. The Visitors* Book bears the 
names of all the well-known men in 
India. I may add that some of the 
supporters of the Home have sent their 
boys or wards for admission into the 
Home. Though, as a general rule, such 
boys are not admitted, yet exceptions 
are made in tlic case of well-wishers and 
friends who live far away from Madras 
and desire their sons to be left in an 
institution of this kind. These boys 
pay not only the boarding charges hwi 
a handsome contrifnition towards the 
Home funds. No distinction is made in 
any way between them and the poor 
boys, and no preferential treatment is 
given. 

The management have several 
schemes for improvement on hand. As 
new developments are introduced, ex- 
penses increase, and the need for a 


permanent endowment which will help 
to meet in part the recurring charges is 
felt to be a great necessity ; already an 
earnest beginning has been made in this 
dirction and two and a half lakhs have 
been secured. And of this, more than 
a lakh and a half is the contribution of 
the Madras Secretariat Party. This is 
a voluntary association of Government 
servants who under the leadership of 
Rao Bahadur C. Raniaiiiijacliariar, 
Assistant Secretary to the Governnieiit 
of Madras and disciple of Swanii Rama- 
krishnananda, have turned their his- 
trionic talents to use and profit for a 
wortliy cause. Many ladies and gentle- 
men have endowed scholarships in the 
name of their near and dear ones, by 
donating Rs. 3.500/- or more, the 
interest of wdiich is just sufficient to 
maintain a boarder. 

VII 

I was not fortunate enough to be 
prcseul on any of the special occasions, 
of which I heard glowing aecouiiis, vi/.., 
the x\ai'ardtri festival when the -NioUier 
is worshipped every year with great re- 
joicing and when leading musicians and 
lihaktas come to the Home and volun- 
teer their services for the benelil of llie 
boys and the outsiders, by giving per- 
formances ; or the Dccpui'uli day when 
all the boys get new clothes for wearing 
and are in great glee thus making the 
Home life really hoiiie-likc. Many of 
tliem were looking forward at the time 
of my visit tor the Home day (17th 
February every year) when there would 
be great rejoicings, as it is the day of 
re-union, when as many old boys as 
possible come to renew their acquaint- 
ance with those in the Home. 

A look at tJie annual rciK)rt showed 
me that the students come from all the 
various parts of South India, — from 
Ganjam and Ceylon, Coorg, Malabar 
and Mysore, and Tinnevelly as well 
as the nearer districts. Differing in 
language, cii.stonis ami manners, yet 
under the influence of the Home, a feel- 
ing of brotherhood and comradeship 
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comes into existence among these boys. 
The daily acts of service and common 
life and common aspirations make them 
feel a kinship that outlasts their Home 
life. 

And in their relation to the world 
outside the Home the same spirit of 
service is shown. Once a year, the 
Ramakrishna Mission at Madras cele- 
brates the birthday of Sri Ramakrishna 
Pnramahamsa and his illustrious dis- 
ciple vSwami Vivekananda. On these 
occasions, the 'Mission authorities collect 
money from sympathisers and feed 
thousands of poor people in a market 
at Mylapore. Here, then, the boys 
have a great opportunity. 

Buying provisions and preparing 
tliem for cooking and serving them to 
the Paridru Ndriiyauaii , is a splendid 
opportunity for service. Recently when 
on account of a dcva,‘;tating fire, a 
hundred and fifty families in the 
nei.ebbourhood of the Home were 
rendered bonieless in the short space of 
two hours, the boys went to their assist- 
juK'e and rendered all possible help. 
The dailies of ^ladras bore testimony 
to their unstinted services and the boys 
themselves were glad they were of 
some use. On many Sundays lectures 
by the boys and others on religious 
subjects and health topics were given in 
the school for the benefit of the people 
in the neighbourhood. These lectures 
and talks arc generally illustrated with 
lantern slides. 

Before leaving the Home, I had the 
privilege of having a chat with the 
Secretary. He resides in the Home ; 
His enthusiasm and fervour for the 
work so near to his heart is infectious ; 
and I came away full of admiration and 
a desire to do all I can for the Home. 
While ever busy with the every day 
activities of the Home, the Secretary 
feels that much more remains to be 
done. The growing need.s of the Home 
will require further additions of land ; 
the school as mentioned before, will 
naturally achieve the status of a College 
when another floor will have to be 


added ; the equipment of a first class 
laboratory where old boys of the Home 
will have opportunities to do post- 
graduate work is one of his fond wishes 
(a brilliant old boy of the Home is now 
doing research work on dnjgs at the 
University of Manchester) ; in what 
manner the Adi-dravida brethren could 
be helped is a y)robleni to which he has 
devoted his thoughts ever since he was 
an young man ; he has a vision of the 
growth of the Industrial section to a 
stage when the whole thing will be 
converted into a factory, which will 
not only supply almost all the needs of 
the Home but will prod’.ice marketable 
products in large quantity. The addi- 
tion of a printing press was also engag- 
ing his attention. In short his aim 
was to make the in*^titution self- 
s^ifficient and self-supporting. Accord- 
ing to him the Home is now only in its 
early stages. 

It is now some time since these pages 
were written when revising the brief 
record of my visit. Now I have before 
me the latest issue of ‘'Our Home 
^fagaziiic^*. This originated out of a 
keen desire to draw closer to the Home 
the “Old Boys’* and the general public 
who are interested in it and in its acti- 
vities. Going through its pages, one 
finds a spirit of beauty and sincerity 
running throughout. It is the latest 
production of the past and the present 
boys of the Home in tr\ung to renew 
their bonds of friendship and love. 

I ha\’e been studying the works of 
Swami Vivekananda for years and when 
J Sec before me the work (M the Mission 
in Madras, many passages in the utter- 
ances of the Swami come to my mind, 
wherein he makes mention of 'Madras 
as a centre for starting an institution to 
train young men in the paths of patriot- 
ism and service. May it not be that the 
Home is the fulfilment of the Swami’s 
ardent desire to found such an institu- 
tion as would send forth young men 
trained and eager for the service of the 
Motherland ? 
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Mussolini recently urged his country- 
men, like other statesmen of Europe, 
to end the decrease in births or face 
the destruction of the wliitc races under 
the overwhehning masses of the yellow, 
brown and black races. Sucli warning 
is, of course, the logical corollary to the 
theory of “Nordic” supremacy. In 
order to minimize this alarm in the 
West, Prof. E. M. East of Harvard 
Iniversity declares that two-thirds of 
the annual increase of population is 
white, and that the rale of increase is 
about per thousand for the whites 
and scarcely 2 per thousand for the 
coloured races. In spite of the sharp 
decline of the birth-rate in the West 
and the rapid increase in the East, the 
whites show an increase in population 
because, he says, they occupy the mo'^t 
fertile and least settled parts of the 
habitable globe and know how to dcvc- 
Inp and tise their natural resources. The 
coloured races, on the other hand, are 
hampered either by living under handi- 
caps of climate or soil, as in the case of 
most of the Idacks, or in ovcr-populatcd 
regions, as in the case of the Chinese, 
Japanese, Hindus and part of the 
Malays. Hence in the Asiatic 

countries owing to starvation and dis- 
ease the mortality rale is very high. 
Therefore even if the birth-rate is high, 
the net increase in population, lie 
maintains, is comparatively small. He 
thus leads the white races to believe 
that they could oven ome the menace of 
Asia by virtue of their numbers and 
actual increase in their [lopulation. 

Outside this groiij) of race fiends, w^e 
find another made up of Western dipdo- 
mats and capitalists whose main interest 
in Asia is exploitation. This group in- 
terprets the renaissance in Asia as a 
movement to end the dominance of the 


West, and predicts the coming of a 
fierce struggle between East and We.st. 
Seeing that there is so much speculation 
as to the future relation of Europe and 
Asia, the writer ventures to examine 
within tlie scope of an article the 
character of the cultures and civiliza- 
tions of these two great worlds and the 
outcome of the contact between them. 
vSucIi a survey may help one to sec 
whether Asia is a menace to Eurojie or 
Europe to Asia. 

History tells us that Asia is the 
mother continent of the world, v^lie is 
the motiicr of the most iniijortant races, 
including the dominant races of Europe. 
She is the inotlier of arts, religions and 
languagc.s. It is here that man lirst 
began to explore the heavens, ;’i\in.; 
us the science of astronomy. v^he i> 
tlie motlier of navigation, of matlu- 
malirs, of most of the arts and crafts 
of the world. While the forefathers 
the Sf)-called Nordics were <till gre^ping- 
in the darkness of barbarism biding 
llicir nakedness in fig leaves, it v.as 
Asia that gave the world its first centres 
of en 1 i ;^h ten men t. In fact, when ci\ili- 
zalion began to f)enelralc Europe, it 
u.as Asia fiaan wliere it came. It was 
Asi.a that dared to pry into the rnyste’ies 
of life and face its tragic realities with 
an honesty that has not l)cen parallel kal 
elsewhere, iniicli less surpassed. A‘'i.'i 
thus became the lioinc of iirofouiid 
philosophies and the cradle of the great 
rcligifnis of the world. Is it not signi- 
ficant that not one of these living 
religions arose in any other continent ? 
Til spite of all these great contributions, 
where is Asia today ? What has 
happened to her since the dnv's of her 
first contact with Europe? To begin 
with, why did Europe come to Asia at 
all? 
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Europe’s main problem, the problem 
of existence and land for expansion, 
drove her to the uttermost parts of the 
world. For the sake of food the man of 
the West strives with nature, conquers 
and exploits her ; for the sake of 
territory he conquers peoples or exter- 
minates races. Through his desperate 
struggle with nature, he learnt the 
secrets of chemistr\% physics, biology 
and medicine. His life of ceaseless 
activity, his greed for gold and the 
passion ffjr power drove him to the ends 
of the earth. His untiring efforts to 
overcome the obstacles he encoiintcred 
have made him the nia'=tcr of the art of 
hnrm*ssing the powerful forces of 
nature. He built railways which rc- 
volutioiii/.ed land travel and the distri- 
bution of commodities. To span oceans 
which senarated him from the alhiring 
trc'asnres of other lands, he built ship< 
wliit'h re\*olutionizcd ocean travel. He 
now builds acronlanes to griin dominion 
of the air, and to reduce ’^till further 
the <\7c of the world. Thus the nrob- 
h'uis ihe man of th.o West faced and the 
mothfvls h(' adoT'Jted to solve them have 
•mtatlv chaimod the character of the 
.‘i\'ili/ ition that Europe received from 
\<ia. 

Such struggle could not but result 
in making wealth tlie main-spring of 
iMiroTH'an civilization. Hence it is that 
the West is ever roadv to ]iro«titute her 
knr)wlcdgc of science to the exidoita- 
tion of weaker and helpless peoples. 
Therefore from the rise of the Oreck*^ 
and Romans down to the present day, 
the leading role in ng.gression and 
exploitation,- for the purpose of bu.ild- 
ing vast empires of wealth and power, 
- has been played in the drama of 
human history by Western nations. 
This aspect of Western civilization has 
brought about the distinctive develop- 
ment of such skill, technique and i)ower 
which have to do with conquest and 
domination, wdth material things rather 
than with the divine nafurc of man. 

The economic motive naturally set 
Europe on a quest for colonies and 


markets. It is this motive that brought 
Europe to Asia. Spain started out 
first to explore ; then came Portugal, 
Holland and England ; a little later 
hVance also fallowed in their train. The 
competition for colonies, for raw 
materials and markets brought the 
European nations frequently into colli- 
sion with each other. Thus it is that 
ICurope has come to have the proud dis- 
tinction of having fought nine wars ont 
of every ten in the world’s history. All 
those nations which sought overseas 
]iossessions, or attempted to impose 
their political ideals on others, armed 
them<^clves to the teeth and made 
MKHIT their RIOHT. 

When the markets of developed 
countries were closed by tarifT walls 
tho'ic of the undeveloped countries were 
sought by the T-luropcan nations, and 
in order to make such markets exclu- 
sive thev even annexed territories. In- 
ndentallv it may be mentioned that in 
our 'civilized’ cQcicty of nations when 
a militar\^ Power 'holds un’ a licli'lcss 
pconlc and robs them of their silver 
''lid gold, — and even their territorv when 
fk’^iirod, —wc are told that it is 'carry- 
ing civili/ation to backward peoples’ or 
better still 'bearing the white man’s 
burden’. For the vcr\’ same act in a 
(uvil society the (^{Tender will be called 
a cnmiiial and be punished as such. 
ITowevcr by such methods France carved 
out a new^ colonial empire for herself 
in .‘XTrica and Tndo-China. Ttalv, 
Portugal and Spain all obtained tbeir 
due "linrcs in .Africa. Belgium took 
Congo Free State, which is eighty times 
the area of Belgium itself. Holland has 
an area of territory in colonial posses- 
sions which is .«ixty times as large as 
'the mother country’ itself. Onc-foiirth 
of the world’s land surface is being 
'civilized* by Great Britain alone. 
Thus the West, through its territorial 
expansion, has brought under its con- 
trol forty-seven out of the fifty-three 
million square miles of habitable earth, 
cither hv cxtcrniiiiating the original 
inhabitants or by subjecting them to its 
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political domination. It is now domi- 
nating!: and exploiting gS per cent, of 
the soil and 92 per cent, of the popula- 
tion of Asia and Oceania. Actual Asian 
sovereignty covers less than 2 per rent, 
of the whole 18,418,666 square miles of 
its soil and extends over only 8 per cent, 
of its cnonnous population of nearly 
040 million.^. 

Look over Rurope’s relation with 
China. Her abundant natural resources, 
-coal, iron, cheap labour,- -made China 
ai)pear as an inexhaustible treasure- 
house and it aroused the cupidity of the 
lustful West. As a result of the so- 
called Chinese Opium Wars, — which 
many historians tell us were i»rovokcd 
by the Ihilish merchants for .«^eltis!i 
purpo^^cs, -Cluna was compelled to sign 
with C.reat Ihitain the trLUty of 
Nanking, by which she had to 
cede Hongkong to the latter and 
open to trade five ^‘treaty i)orts**. 
This treaty is Icnown as the ‘T'lnrter 
of commercial rights in China”, if y<ai 
please! This unfortunate treaty was 
the entering 'vedge which eventually 
tlircw China open to the lust and fraud 
of the W’estem nations. 

The killing of a French mis'^ionarv 
and some sort of an insult to tlic British 
ling were, of cour-c, sufficient reasons 
for another disa'^lrous war. .Again China, 
was f(jrced to sign the treaty of Tien- 
tsin, opening the Yangtze valluy to 
foreign trade and providing For nine 
additional treaty jiorts. Subsequently 
forty-nine sucli ports were forced o])en 
by pressure of some sort or other. 
Tyater by nnotber war tbe privilege of 
manufacturing ns well as trading at tbt* 
treaty ports was secured. The more 
the foreigners got out of China the 
more ra\'cnous they became. The 
period from 1895 to the outbreak of the 
revolution is most marked Iw tlie 
gluttony of Western imperialism in 
China, and this period is rightly named 
by a writer as ''the era of unashamed 
theft”. It is rcallv characterized by a 
greedy scramble of the Western Powers 
for commercial and industrial conces- 


sions. Such concessions as railway 
building franchises, mineral exploita- 
tion, inanufacturing monoiiolies, etc., 
were coerced from the effete ruling class 
in return for Icxuis. Another form of 
concession is that which gave a single 
Power the prior rights of exploitation 
of the natural rc.sources and human 
labour within a given area. This is 
known as the "s])hcres of influence”. 
Such conce.ssions were either coerced 
directly from the Chinc.^c rulers by one 
Power or anntlicr, or were agreed to in 
some cases by an understanding bot- 
WTen tile various interested imtions 
witlumt taking the trouble even to con- 
sult the wishes of China in the matter. 

Similarly Orcat Britain obtained 
dominion of the Yanetze valley ; 
Oemviny controlled Shantung ; Russia 
tof>k a portion of Aranehuri:’, wliih’ the 
Freneh dominated the soutljcni 
Iirovinces of Yunnan. Kwaiursi and 
Vwaugtung bordering Tndo-C^inn. True 
to the mission of carrving the white 
man’s burden, the We^-teni P'wvers Ivid 
thus marki'd out rich and •strategic 
serfi^'iis of China as "splicres of influ- 
cuce” ns a prior '^ten in di';m;ml)ering 
her. It is America’s unvilliiirni'^s to 
iein the international crooks in their 
]d<»t to dismember China and sliare in 
tluir lfK;t and her introduction of the 
“opicn door” prilicv that really sn>ed 
Cliina from being dismembered bevond 
re'ajgniti'Jii. So rompletc, indeed, has 
been foreign aggre^^sion and interwai- 
tion in China that in all h.er extensive 
con'll line of some three tho’^sand miles, 
the Chinese riTiTiire posses'^ed nrjt one 
imf)ortant harbr>ur in wdiich she could 
opente wa’thont foreign consent! 

l^'iirtliennore foreign loans and in- 
demnities totalling almost two and a 
quarter billion rupees w’ere sanMled on to 
Inr. China’s inability to pay eillier tlie 
priiK’ipal or tlie interest furnished the 
needed excuse for further foreign 
aggression. All the Powers ('oncerned 
availed themselves of the opporlunitv 
to demand extra-tcrritoriali^y. The 
collection of customs was then organized 
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under uou-Cliiiiebe administration to 
pay to the toreigners the interest and 
the principal o! the debts incurred by 
China as a result of the wars waged on 
her. She was allowed no voice in the 
fixing of the tariff schedules which were 
set for her at 5 per cent, with no pro- 
vision for adjusting this duty to an 
increase in price. China was thus made 
a free trade country and her markets 
were thrown wide open as a ‘‘dumping 
ground” for the manufactured goods of 
the W’est. Such relation of Europe to 
China has rendered the latter economi- 
cally and politically impotent. The 
weaker China became the more firmly 
(lid the alien industrial and financial 
(jctoijus grip licr throat. China’s dcs- 
jjerate struggle today is rjiie of life and 
ileatli ; it is a struggle to free licrseli 
entirely frcjni the venomous fangs of 
W’estern greed driven deep into her 
naked llcsli. 

India, like China, has also fallen a 
victim to it. Jier natural resources 
and abundant cheap labour have been 
cnvelcd from the earliest limes by 
foreign nation-.. Since the iStli 
(•(.ntury, however, slie has been doini- 
naled by Hriti^h ini} eriali-in. Imli.i, it 
nuist be kei)t in mind, is one (.f the few 
coiMilrics whicli are economically self- 
sutyu’iiig. She is able to pn ilucc sufli- 
eieiU agricultural products to satisfy llie 
detnaiuL of her pcojde ; she has more 
('i;al and iron than is necessary f(T her 
use. v^he Ims many navigable rivers 
.'ind enormous reserves of water powder. 
Slie has the monopoly of the world’s 
jute ; she can iiroduce enough tea and 
nihlKT to lake rare of the world’s entire 
dein.and. One of the richest oil fields 
in the world is found here. Some 
sections of India arc heavily forested. 
With such a rrmhiiiation of economic 
and geographic factors India should be 
unc of the leading countries of the 
world. 

The European nations are not in- 
terested cnongli in llie peoples of Asia 
to help in de\'ch>ping the coMiilries to 
the best advantage of their inliabitants. 


Their interest is mainly in exploiting 
the helpless and ever keeping them 
fixed in their helplessness. :Vud Creat 
Britain is no exception to the rule. One 
of the prominent British s,tatesmen, Sir 
Joynson-llicks has clearly stated the 
iiUercst of the British in India in these 
words; ‘‘\Ve hold it fiiidia) as the 
hiiest outlet for Briubh goous 111 general, 
and lor the Bancaisiiire coLloii goods in 
particular.” Though some Englishmen 
might object to this iioiiest slalcmeiit oi 
facts by Sir Joyiisoii-iiici'.s, it does not 
strike the people of India in tue least 
as a mis-staiemeiit of the Biiiisii policy. 
Rightly does Mahatma Caiiuiii also 
observe: “British rule in India, e.stab- 
lislied and maintained tiirough military 
and political coercion, has as it.s chief 
purpose the exploitation of Indian 
resources, Indian labour and Indian 
markets.’* British imperialism, tlirougii 
systematic exploitation covering over a 
period of nearly two ceiiiuries, has re- 
duced India to the point 01 economic 
exhaustion. The economic retardation 
nf India is due largely to the seliish 
interest (jf British capitalists, who block 
all economic development save that of 
commerce. This is inevitable since 
British iiulnstrialism is vitally depeii- 
• leiit on India for cheap raw materials, 
and as market for manufactured goods 
and tlie investment of surplus British 
capital. Such iiiterLSts of the British 
iniKst naturally stand in the way of 
India’s cciJiiomic progrc.ss, for, the 
ceonomic development of India would 
'.ncau the absorption of raw materials by 
Indian imlustries and depriving of 
Britisli industries of their prime market 
in Asia. It would also mean the rise 
i f a group of Indian capitalists who 
would oust the British capitalists de- 
manding India for the Indians. Is it 
strange then if the British capitalists 
have largely abstained from dev eloping 
India’s vast economic potentialities, and 
have even discouraged their develop- 
ment by Indians or by bTcigiurs ? Is 
it to be wondered if the Briti>li imposed 
exces.sivo taxes on Indian manufactures 
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and low duties on British manufactured 
goods, or even allowed them to come 
in duty free? Are not such measures 
necessary il Britain is to maintain con- 
trol of Indians internal market? 

This endless pursuit of self-interest, 
and greed for wealth and power have 
greatly dilicrentiated modern liuropeaii 
civiii/.aiiou irom that of Asia. 6uch 
seii-seekiiig has i)roduced in tue man or 
the West a sense ot conquering energy 
and aa\enturous spirit ; it Has given 
him a kiiovvleage and capacity to tackle 
the unlamiliar, a genius tor admiiiistra- 
liou and political organization. But 
wnat is worse, it has createa in him an 
iiisaiiaole greed lor gold and craving tor 
creature comiorts. hor the sole purpose 
of hliing Its coliers with gold, Europe 
has used and is using force and oilier 
unscrupulous methods in exploiting 
Eastern lands. The peoples of the East, 
being iion-militaristic, feared the brute 
strength of the \V est ; but the W’estern 
nations, drunk with the greed of gold 
and power, have ever remained oblivi- 
ous to the idealism of the East. While 
Europe is thus dominating Asia, why 
does iiurope consider Asia a menace? 
What are the foundations for the 
“yellow peril” theory the West pro- 
pagates ? 

How is one to account for such 
apprehension in the West ? May it not 
be that the W’est perceives in the 
Oriental civilization .some pernicious 
principle? However, when one makes 
a careful analysis one finds that Bud- 
dhism is really the germ out of which 
Eastern civilization has emerged. The 
fundainental beliefs,— that the desire of 
the individual existence is the root of 
all suffering, that true happiness is only 
possible when the knowledge of the 
transitorincss of all things, and the 
mastery of the error of self are attained, 
— underlie all Oriental life and tlionght. 
Further it must be mentioned that it 
is these beliefs which have brought 
about that attitude of the Kastern mind 
towards scientific and practical knowl- 
edge which so differentiates it from the 


W’estern mind. In other words, these 
beliefs have made the Orient, not blind 
to the usefulness of science, but more 
sensitive to spiritual values. 

In such ideals and teaching an 
impartial critic huds it dillicult to dis- 
cover the rampant and hideous dragon 
of the “yellow peril”. On the other 
hand, he finds the temper of the Oriental 
civilization to be pre-einiiiciitly peacc- 
iul. It certainly docs not have the 
blood-curdling records of organized 
murders and atrocities. The mau of the 
JJast neither records nor prides in the 
fall of kingdoms and the rise of empires. 
These are despised and forgotten, but 
every step taken by man in climbing 
the ladder of spiritual progress is im- 
mortalized, since it is that which reveals 
the meaning and purpose of his own 
creation. 

Further, the civilization of the 
Orient is essentially sedentary. The 
love of their mutiierlaiid, the worsiiip 
of their ancestors, the reverence of 
their tombs, make the Urieiilal cling to 
the soil of his birth. China freely 
.shared her civilization with the peoples 
of the Far East but seldom alteiiipteil 
to force her rule upon others. India 
sent out Buddhism to other lands on a 
cultural and religious mission, and of all 
missionary religions, of BuddliiMii alone 
can it be said that it never carried on 
propaganda with the sword. History 
reveals further that India, Cliina and 
Japan lia\e seldom engaged themselves 
ill any offensive warfare of coiuiuest. 
India and 'I'hiiia, like Europe, have 
suffered at the hands of Asiatic liordes. 
The last war in tlie East was forced 
upon Jaiian by Russia, but Asia has 
never followed the jKilicy of exiiansinn 
through concpiest and exploitation. 
Such record can only lie the result of 
the profound influence of tlic non- 
aggressive and non-violent philosophy 
of life adopted by the Orient. Asia’s 
hi'^tory, her nliilosophy of education, 
her tlionglit and life and the principles 
i>f her civiliz ition fail tf) reve -l any basis 
whatsoever for the pernicious “yellow 
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pcrir* propaganda. And what is more, 
after a critical examination of Asian 
life and thought, one cannot escape the 
conclusion that should Asia be allowed 
to develop along lines which are normal 
and natural to her, she could never 
become a menace to any nation. 

As facts stand today it is Europe, 
and not Asia, which is a menace to 
civilization. The Orient witnessed some- 
thing of it in the Great European War. 
v^ince then Asia has become (juite con- 
scious of the gruesome reality of Euro- 
pean menace to her civilization, nay to 
her very existence. Therefore she is 
now putting forth desperate efforts to 
overthrow the white supremacy to save 
herself and her civilization. Europe 
has no doubt rendered Asia a valuable 
scrvi('e in having given her the shock 
tliat was necessary to wake her uj) from 
her long slumber. And today no 
observer fails fo sec in the social, in- 
dustrial and educational movements the 
rapidly changing mind of the (h*ient. 
Witiicss the new role of women in the 
national life of the T^ist. Women have 
received liberation from that thraldom 
which stifled Turkish progress for gcnc- 
nlions. Tn a Teachers* Association in 
Toti more than a tlionsand women 
dell ’gates were snpjdicd by Constanti- 
nople alone. The Qncen of Afghan- 
istan. by <liscardiivr the veil during her 
recent European tour, completed the 
emancipation of her listers in the Middle 
East. The Feminist movement in 
Egypt, under the h'^dership of IMmc. 
Sharaawi Pasha, arose in 10.13, ^'^^d was 
renresented at th.e Tntcniational 
Women’s Convcntioti in ’Rrmie and later 
in Paris. Tn India also women have 
begun to lake active part in politics 
and mnnicinal govemment. One finds 
them, though in small numbers, on 
district boards, in municipal councils, 
the senates of universities and in legis- 
lative councils. India has gone so far 
as even to elect a woman, Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidu, to succeed IMahntma Gandhi as 
President of the Indian National Con- 
gress,— the foremast political organisa- 


tion of India. No country in the West 
has yet conferred a similar honour on 
a woman. And Japanese women are no 
less active in the national uplift of their 
country, and the part they are playing 
is well-known. 

Similarly vast changes are taking 
place in the industrial life of Asia. In 
shipbuilding Japan has caught up with 
the nations of the West. And today 
there are only two Western nations, 
America and Great Pjritain, that exceed 
Japan in ontinit. Japan is now <able to 
produce one-fifth of the world’s (jutput. 
Chinese industry could boast of only 
two factories in the beginning of this 
century and now the number is 270. In 
India, between iFqa and T025, the 
number of factnries increased from 630 
to 7,000. Since Gandhi 'Movemciit a 
great number of cottage industries have 
also been revived. Great changes arc 
taking place in Turkey nl<o. The ex- 
tent to which the Near Fa^^t has become 
the greatest trade highway can he 
ganged by the fact that the Suez Canal 
Comnany records the na'^'^age of 
s, 000,000 tons of Oricntfal -hipning in 
excess of pre-war figure:;. The Orient 
has become aware of the benefits of 
industry and commerce, and they are 
now awake to the fact tliat thev could 
reallv turn out things as efficiently as 
their white ma'^ters. But this new 
conscionsness and f'onfidcncc is making 
the domination of Europe unbearable. 

Awakened by Furoiican contact, the 
Orientals have come suddenly to a con- 
scionsness of their material strength, 
and the Great European War, exposing 
the spiritual bankruptcy of Western 
civilization, has einpharised greatly the 
spiritual lieritage of the East to the 
(Oriental mind. As the cannons roared 
and sent up the accumulated wealth of 
Europe into smoke, the present renais 
sance found its birth in India. Non- 
violent Indians, suave Pcrsinii.s, indus- 
trious Chinese, even the land-lockcd 
people of Afghanistan, along with the 
Arabs and Eg>"ptians, are following m 
the wake of Turkey and Japan to a 
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persistent revolt against white domi- 
nance in tlie world. In such a revolt 
all Asia has made common cause. 

Yesterday Europe thought of Asia 
only as a continent for exploitation and 
today slie thinks of Asia as a serious 
problem. Yesterday Asia thought of 
Europe as the hope of the world and 
today she thinks of Europe as a menace 
to spiritual progress. Therefore it is 
that Tagore, the prophet of the Orient, 
rightly warns Asia of the danger of 
adopting the principles of Western 
civilization at the expense of her spiri- 
tual heritage. He asks : “After 
ccnliirics of civilization nations fearing 
each otlier like the prowling wild beast 
of night-time : shutting their doors of 
hospitality, combining for purposes of 
aggression or defence, hiding in their 
holes their trade secrets, state secrets, 
sccrels of their armaments, m.aking 
peace offerings to the harking dogs of 
each other with the meat that does not 
belong to them ; holding down fallen 
races stnigcling to stand upon their 
feet ; with their riglit hands disnensing 
religion to weaker peoples, while rob- 
bing them with their left, — is there 
anything in this to make ns envious? 
Are we to bend our knees to the spirit 
of this nationalism which is sowing 
broadcast over all the world seeds of 
fear, .greed, suspicion, unashamed lies of 
its diplomacy and unctuous lies of its 
profession of peace and goo<!-will and 
universal brotherhood of man ? Can we 
have no doubt in our minds, Avhen we 
rush to the Western market to buy this 
forei.gn product in exchan.gc for our 
own inheritance?” 

Such changed attitude towards 
Europe is finite noticeable everywhere in 
the Orient. The doctrine of European 
eminent domain was forced upon Asia 
by force. Young Asia declares, there- 
fore, that nothing that is witliin the 
domain of right, the West can alienate 
from the East by force, and that no 
title is valid wliich has been acquired 
by an alien Power by force or forced 
treaties. Hitherto Europe trampled 


upon the rights of the peoples of Asia 
under the pretence of civilizing them. 
Now Young Asia flatly refuses to accept 
even the inducement of material pros- 
perity and “peace and order” as ade- 
quate compensation for the lack of 
responsible government. The less 
chance a race has in the control of its 
own destiny, the greater is its moral 
deterioration. Young Asia demands, 
therefore, freedom from European 
domination. She demands that there 
be no attempt to force foreign capital 
and trade upon her people, that the 
Oriental.s be entitled in the countries of 
the whites to rights and privileges erinal 
to those the whites enjoy in the 
Oriental countries. This is really Asia’s 
Declaration of Rights. Has not Asia 
any right to ftdl soverci.gnty over her 
own soil? Is she wrong in refusing to 
submit herself much longer to the bond- 
age of Western Imperialism ? 

Is it not absurd to expect A.«ia to 
be ever under the doniurition of Euro[>e? 
If Asia’s stru.g.glc for freedom is what 
Europe considers as the “.Xriatic 
Menace”, tlu?n, of course, it must remain 
a menace. But really speaking it is 
Europe that is mcnaciiig the best in- 
terests of humanity by its greed for 
gold and thirst for power. TIk' sooner 
the West shakes off its illusion that she 
is the saviour of mankind, -flint her 
civilization is so essential a p.nrt (jf the 
world’s iiappincss and well-being that 
it must be imposed upon others, that 
slie being ‘suiierior* should direct the 
destiny of the pcofdes of Asia, the 
better it will be for the peace of the 
world. Only when Asia enjoys full 
freedom will she find it possible to 
realize more fully the inherent tenden- 
cies of her own spirit. Only in such 
realization will we find the purpose of 
true humanity fulfilled. The unity of 
all human life, the brotherhood of man, 
is tile c.ssential doctrine of tlic most 
potent religions of the East, and it is 
that cs.scnce wh'ch will naturally detcr- 
iiiiiic the further development of the 
Oriental civilization, if lh( Orient is not 
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compelled by continued injustice and 
oppression to forsake her ideals and 
adopt an alien law of life. If Asia is 
ever to assume a destructive form, it 
could only be through such compulsion. 

Just as day and night form one unit 
of time, so also the l^ast and West make 
up the world. They are not antagonis- 
tic but complementary. The most 
important step in ensuring world peace 
is the reconciliation of these two great 
sections. War will cease only when it 
no longer pre.sents hopes for gain to the 
greedy nations. Therefore the stupend- 
ous problem of peace can only be .solved 
by giving weaker nations and non- 
niilitaristic peoides freedom and justice. 
Thus alone can internati(»nal rivalry 
and economic competition be transform- 
ed into inteinational fellowship and co- 
operation. Thit the We^t though it lias 
iiu-rea-ed its material iiro^pcrity, has 
failed in emTelatiiig moral progress. 
And yet, it is moral progress that the 
^.•orid liadly needs today ; not a change 
of methods l>ut a change of heart is our 
plashing nce<l. 

Tile recent world events -the rise 
of Japan, the awakening of China, the 
renaissance in India, the emerging of 
Turkey, - niu.st inc\itably make the 
W'est conscious that .she is now witncs.s- 
ing tlu* beginning of the end of the 
sep.irate existence f)f Fast and West. 
Tiidoubtedly there have been crises 
wliicli looiiK-d large in past history but 
none of them can surpass the drama 
which is now being enacted in the 
Orient, upon the outcome of which the 
welfare of all niankind depends. The 
‘‘yellow ])erir* or the “Asiatic menace” 
pro; :.a gall (list clouds the issue ])y appcal- 
hig to fear and prejudice. Hut the 
wsuc now I'ycnding can be solved in the 
proT)er way only by understanding 
sMiipathclicallv Asia’s national aspira- 
tions and her struggle for freedom. 

Aggressiveness, be it cultural or 
political, is not in keeping with the 
spirit of the Orient, and therefore her 
nationalism is not for expansion but for 
freedom. Mahatma Gandhi, in whom 


Ihe real spirit of the Orient is so well 
persoiiilied, defines patriotism thus : 
“For me patriotism is the same as 
humanity. A patriot is much less a 
patriot, if he is a lukewarm humani- 
tarian.” Very dilTerent, indeed, is this 
ideal of Oriental patriotism from the 
Occidental \arieLy “My country right or 
wrong.” The h'ast has now fully 
uiidersccxxl the civilization of the West, 
— its patriotic bragging, its feverish 
activity, its greed for gold, its complex 
orgaiiizati(Jii, its methods of ellicicncy, 
and its creed of jiharasaic superiority. 
It has also : eeii that the i)lay of such 
forces of j>assioii and self-seeking has 
resulted in making man a demon and 
tile world, a hell. 

Tile Orient is now gaining coiiiidciice 
and slreiigth m us ueiiel tiiat alter ail 
spirit uaiily is llie only emancipator ot 
man and the only power that can help 
lUiu to grow more and more in the 
image vi his Creaior. V. hen A>in gains 
Her complete iieeduiii siie will then 
exiiort to the West not theories oi 
political and economic exploitation and 
aduiiiectl teehniv]tie of cruel and bar- 
ijarous uarfare, but spiritual principles 
ui h Lillian relationship, — co-operalioii in 
liic .sharing of economic advantages, 
new iiiethcds in correcting social wrongs 
and settling national disputes. She 
wiil export also elevating thoughts and 
vitalizing spiritual ideals to enrich the 
inipoverished .soul of the Wc.st. The 
W est will then learn to drink deep from 
tile spiritual foiuUain of the East, and 
ihe I'asl, likewise, will avail liersclf of 
the great scientific conlribulions of the 
\Wst tlie promotiiiii of huiiiaii wel- 
fare and liappiness. The Orient and the 
(Vcidcnl will thus influence each other 

profouii Viy as to aid and hasten the 
evidution of an all-humaii civilization. 
This missifni .Asia can fulfill only if its 
newly released energies are not pre- 
vented by l{.nr«'»pean violence and inter- 
vention fnmi being directed to the 
realizalimi of aims and pnrpo.ses that 
h.'ive a .spiritual end. If h'lirone is to 
help ill this mission she should renounce 
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her worldly and selfish ambitions and 
determine ever to subordinate national 
egoism to the larger interests of 
humanity. This renaissance in Asia, 
we fervently hope, will lead Europe to 
renounce violence and selfishness and 


adopt reason and justice in all human 
relations. The West has taught the 
East WAR, but the East, we hope, will 
teach the W’est to unlearn war and 
learn PEACE. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AT THE STAR THEATRE 

[Prom the Diary of M.] 


[At tub rBRFOKMANCB OF Prahlada-C/iantfa] 

111 the evening of Sunday, the 14th 
December, 18^4, Sri Ramakrishna went 
to the Star Theatre, Calcutta, accom- 
panied by J\I., liaburam and Narayaii, 
to see the performance of Prahldda- 
Charitra, a play on the life of the great 
saint Prahlada. The Star Theatre was 
then situated in the lieadon Street. 

The Master and the disciples occu- 
pied a box facing northward. The 
Theatre tvas brilliantly illuminated. 
Girish Chandra Ghose, the great 
dramatist and actor, came to the ^faster 
and engaged in a short conversation. 
The curtain had not yet risen. 

Sri Ramakrishna said smilingly to 
Girish : “You have written fine 
things.** 

“But, vSir,** replied Girish, “I have 
not assimilated them in my life. I 
have merely written them.** 

Sri R : “Xo, you have assimilated 
them. Did I not tell you the other <lay 
that one cannot portray noble and divine 
characters without devotion at heart? 

“One must assimilate. I went to see 
the performance of Ndva Brinddvan at 
Keshab Sen’s. There I saw a Deputy 
Magistrate who drew a salary of Rs. 
every month. I was told that he was 
a great scholar. But he was extremely 
engro.s.scd in his son. He was anxious 


that his son should have a good scat 
and see the performance well. All the 
while spiritual conversations were going 
on, but he had no ear for them. The 
son was continuously enquiring about 
many things and he W’as busy humour- 
ing him. He has merely read book.s, 
but has not assimilated them.** 

Crirish : “I am thinking of disband- 
ing the Theatre.** 

Sri R : “Xo, no, let it remain ; it 
will teach people.** 

The performance began. Prahlada^’' 
was seen attending school. On seeing 
him, the Master affectionately uttered 
his name several times and plunged inti) 
Samadhi. 

In anotlier scene, seeing Prahlada 
thrown at the feet of an elcfihant to 
be trampled to death, the Master began 
to weep. He also wept when Prahlada 
was tlirown into fire. 

The Dord was seen .sitting in Heaven 
with his Divine consort, anxiously 
thinking of Pralilada. This scene again 
plunged tlie Master into Sa.madhi. 

IT 

[SlONS OF r,f)l)-KKM.lS\TIONl 

At tile end of tlic peifoimancc, 
Girish led liie .Master to his private 
sitting room in the Theatre. Girish 
askcfl him : “Would yf>u like to see 
the performance of llvd/ifi-iyh/ird/tJ 


• Prahlada was the son of the Demon King TTiraiiyakasipu who hated the hord Vislinn 

intensely. The son however became a great devotee of Vishnu from his early life. The 
king was so angry that he threw him into water, fire, at the feet of mad elephants nn<l 
from the top of monntain.s in ord(*r to kill him. IJut t)ie grace of Vi.slimi always saved 
the boy. Vishnu at last killed tlie king in the form of a Man-lion. 
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(Confusion in Marriage)?** “No,** re- 
plied the Master, “I won’t. Wliat is this 
after Prahlada-Chariira} ... There were 
line spiritual conversations all this time, 
-and now Vivaha-Vibhrata — worldly 
talks! The old worldly thoughts will 
be revived again.** 

(rirish : “How did you find the 
performance ?** 

Sri R ; “I found that the I^ord 
Himself had become all those. The 
actresses I sav/ to be the Tllissful Mother 
Herself. Those who played the parts 
of cowherd boys, I found them to be 
the Lord Narayana Himself. He Him- 
self has become all these. 

“There arc signs by which you can 
know if a man has truly seen God. 
One is that the man is filled with bliss, 
— he is no longer reticent. He be- 
comes like the sea which has waves on 
the surface but deep waters below. He 
who has seen Cod lives sometimes like 
a mad man ; souictiiucs like an evil 
S])irit, without any sense of purity and 
impurity ; sometimes like stock or 
slmiv', for the vision of God within and 
without himself silences him ; and 
snmetuucs again like a cliild, without 
any fixed detennination, walking about 
nude with his cloth rolled up in his 
arms. In such a state of God-realisa- 
tion, a man .sometimes becomes child- 
like ; sometimes he cuts jokes and some- 
times becomes like a young man ; when 
he works or teaches, he is like a lion. 

r^Tp.w.s or Con-visiox : Tiikkk Kinds ok 
DevoteksI 

“Because of his egoism, man cannot 
see God, just as a cloud obstructs the 
vision of the sun. But docs that mean 
that the sun does not exist? — It does. 

“The ego of a chihl is harmless ; it 
is rather helpful. Fried greens are not 
good for stomach, but the particular 
vegetable, called hinche, is beneficial. 
Therefore it is not to be counted iunong 
greens. Similarly sugar candy is not 
to be counted among sweets. Other 
kinds of sweets are injurious to health, 
l.mt sugar candy is medicinal. 


“Therefore I said to Keshab Sen : Tf 
I .say more, you will have to lose your 
sect.* Keshab got frightened. I then 
told him that the ego of a child or of a 
servant of the Lord is not harmful. 

“The man of realisation sees that the 
Lord Himself has become this universe 
and its beings. Kverything is He. A 
man of such vision is the best devotee.** 

Cirish ; {smiling) “Everything is He. 
But a little of ego still exists, but it 
will not cause ‘disease*. ** 

Sri R : (smiling) “Yes, it is harm- 
less. This ego is for the enjoyment of 
God. Enjoyment is possible only so 
long as there are T* and ‘thou*. 

“There is also a middle class of 
devotees. They find God existing in 
every being as its inner controller. 

“The lowest class says that God is 
yonder, that is to say, beyond the sky ! 
[Laughter) 

“When I saw the cowherd boys on 
the stage, I actually found that they 
were the embodiments of the Lord 
Himself. 

“He who has seen God, actuall}' feels 
that God is the doer, not he himself.** 

: “vSir, I have truly realised 
lint it is the Lord who is doing every- 
thing.** 

Sri R : “I say, ‘Mother, I am the 
machine, Thou art the mechanic ; I am 
insentient. Thou art the principle of 
consciousness ; I act as Thou make.st 
me act ; I speak as Thou makest 
me speak.* The ignorant think that 
things are done partly by themselves 
and parth" by God.** 

[K\RMV YoC.A and PCRTKICATION OK ^Tind] 

Ghish : “Sir, what am I doing and 
what is the ii.se of work?** 

Sri R : “No, no, W’ork is good. 
When the soil is well prepared, then 
whatever you sow in it, will grow. But 
work iiiii.st be disinterested. 

“There are two kinds of Parama- 
hansas, — Jiiani (wise) and Premi (lov- 
ing). The Jnani Paraniahansa is coii- 
cenicd with himself alone, — he is satis- 
fied if he has realised his own freedom. 
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The Prcmi Paramaliansa, like Sukadeva, 
teaches others after having himself 
realised God. Some clean their lips 
after eating mangoes. Others give 
mangoes also to neighbours. Some, 
while sinking a well, procure .spades 
and baskets, and when the well is sunk, 
throw them into it. Others preserve 
the spades and baskets for their use by 
neighbours. Sukadeva and others like 
him kept the baskets and spades. 

[To (rirish) “You will keep them 
for others.** 

fSRi R. ON Sin : Pure Devotion] 

Girish : “Then bless me.** 

Sri R : “Have faith in the Mother’s 
name, everything will come riglit.** 
GirisJi : “But I am a sinner.” 

Sri R : “The fellow who always 
talks of sin becomes a sinner.** 

Girish : “vSir, even the place where 
r would sit, would become impure.” 

Sri R : “IIow is that? When you 
bring a light into a room dark for a 
thousand years, will (he room be lighted 
gradually or all at once ?” 

(rirish : “You have blessed me.” 

Sri R : “If you are earnest, well, — 
what shall I say? I take the Lord’s 
name and live, thal’.s all.” 

Girish ; “I lack carnestne.ss. Hut 
you will have to give me that.” 

Sri R : “Wlio am 1? If Xarada or 
Sukadeva had been here, thcJi — ** 
Girish : “Xarada and Sukdeva are 
not available nr)w. But I have got 
you.” 

Sri R : (smiling) “Yury good. 
Faith I” 

All sat silent f(;r a while. Then 
Girish said : “I have one earnest 
desire, — to have pure causeless devo- 
tion.** 

Sri R : “Only the Iswarakotis, the 
si)ecial souls who are the associates of 
God, can have that devotion, the jiva- 
koiis cannot have it.** 

Again there was .silence. Sri Rama- 
krishna sang gazing upwards: 


"All cannot have tlie Mother. Kven Shiva 
finds it hard to fix his mind on Her 
hlcssed feet. My mind, alas, is disconsolate. 

"Whoever thinks of the Mother finds even 
the highest heavenly bliss insignificant. He 
floats ill eternal joy if Mother casts Her 
gracious look on him. 

"Those blessed feet of Ilers, even the 
greatest YogiiKs t'aiiiiot realise in meditation. 
lUit Kanialakaiita, though devoid of merit, 
>et longs to have them." 

Girish : “Yes, Kamalakanta, though 
devoid merit, yet longs to have those 
blessed feet !** 

Ill 

[Means OE GOD-RE\IJSATir)N : 1^AR^•HST 
Yearn iN(;l 

Sri R : (lo Girish) “Through strong 
dispassioii for the world, God can be 
realised. The heart must pant and pine. 
A disciple asked his ma.ster : ‘How 

can I realise God?* ‘Come with me,* 
said the teacher and led him to a tank 
and held him under the water. After 
a short while be brought him up and 
asked him : ‘How did yon feel while I 
held you under water?* He readied: 
‘My heart was panting as if life would 
cro ou.t.* The teacher then said : ‘Well, 
when you will feel similarly for God, 
you will attain Him.* 

“Therefore I say that wlieii the three 
allractioiis will be united into one, then 
you will realise flod. If a man eaw feel 
a love for God as strong as lliese three 
loves combined, — tlje pas.sion of a world- 
ly m:ni for worldly things, the love of a 
('haste woman for her husband and the 
affection of a mother for her child, - 
then he will have an immediate vision 
of the I/ird. 

“ ‘Call on the Mother earnestly, O 
mind. She will not tarry behind.* If 
yon eall on Her yearningly, She must 
reveal Herself.** 

Voi'.A AND Hiiakti Voi'.A : Their 
Synthesis] 

“I told you the other day what is 
meant by Bhakti. It is to worship Him 
with body, mind and word. With body, 
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that is to say, to worship and serve Him 
with the bauds, to walk to places sacred 
to Him, to hear the readings ul scrip- 
tures or the singing oi His name and 
praise, and to see His sacred images. 
With mind, that is, to meditate always 
on Him and con template on His lUa. 
With word, that is, to recite invoca- 
tions to Him or sing His blessed names 
and qualities. 

this Kali age, the most ellica- 
cious means of God-realisation is Bhakti 
as proi)ounded by Narada,— the singing 
of the Lord's name and praise. Let 
those who have not enough time, 
devotedly repeat llaribol every morning 
and evening, clat)ping their hands in 
accompaniment. 

“The *V cf a devotee docs not cause 
egoism. It does not breed ignorance, 
but rather leads to Cod. It is not therc- 
iore properly speaking an ego 

“First steadfast application, then 
devotion. When devotion ripens, then 
collies ecstasy (bhavd). W'lieii ecstasy 
becomes intense, it becuiiies mahabhai'a. 
And last of all comes love. Love is like 
a r<q»e. To have love is to bind God, — 
Cod cannot e.scape. The common man 
can reach up to bhava. Iswarakotis 
ahiiie can attain iiiaiiaidiava and love. 
Chaitaiiyadcva had them. 

“What is Juana Yoga? It is the 
path of knowing «.nc’s real self, of know- 
ing ‘Mic'^eir as Ihaliman Il<elf. I’ralilada 
would be sometimes coii'-cions of Inm- 
scU as llralimaii ; at otlur limes h.e would 
feel tile dislincti'Mi of T’ and ’ihoid and 
tlieii lie would lake up the altitude of 
a devotee. 

“il.muman said : ‘O Kama, some- 
times I find that Tlioii art the wliole 
and I im Thy part ; and at other lime-- 
that 'riioii art the Lord ami I am Tliy 
servant. Rut wIkii 1 attain to Self- 
knowledge, T find that I and Thou are 
i<lentieal.* ** 

(itrish : “Ah !“ 

Us God-kkai.is\tio\ IWsini.K kok a 
Hou.SKiioi.nER ?1 

Sri R : “Why should not one he 
able to realise God in the householder's 


iifeV But then one must have viveka 
and naudgya (spiritual discrimination 
and dispassiouj. One must sincerely and 
permanently feel that God alone is real 
and all other things are evanascent. 

“bloating on the surface won't do. 
One must dive deep.” 

So saying, the Master sang ; 

“Dive deep, dive uetp, O miud, dive deep 
into the (Jeeaa of Ueauiy. And search 
deeper and deeper to the botioin, only then 
can yon hiid the great i*eail of hove. 

“in thine own heart abides hiiudavau, the 
home of Dove, onl}' seek it and discover. 
And for ever and ever will the Light of 
vVisdom illumine thy miud. 

“Who is he as can steer his boat on laud? 
.Says Kuvir, ‘Listen, O listen 1 Meditate ever 
on the Guru’s hallowed feetl’ ” 

Sri R ; “But one thing ; in diving, 
there is the tear of crocodiles— lust, 
anger and other passions.” 

Girisli: “But I have no fear of 
ueatii.” 

Sri R ; “But there is fear from lust 
and other 'crocodiles.' Therefore you 
must rub turiiieric ou your body'', and 
then dive. What is turmeric? — it is 
discrimination and dispassiou. 

‘* 6 ome attain to Knowledge even in 
the householder's life. Therefore two 
kinds of Yogis have been spoken of ; — 
the hidden Yogi and tiie inauilcst Yogi. 
Tho^c who have renounced the world 
aie manilcst Yogis, and every one can 
know them as such. But the hidden 
Yogi has no outward iiianifestalioii. He 
is like a maid-servant who is working in 
licr m.isicr’s house, but whose miud is 
ever alter her children left behind in 
her eoim try-home. He can also be 
likened to an imehaste woman of whom 
I told you ; —she performs all her house- 
hold duties enthusiastically, but in her 
mind she ever thinks of her lover. 

“It is very hard to acquire viveka 
and \airagya. It is very hard, to destroy 
the consciousness that ‘I am the doer’ 
and T possess all these things.’ I saw 
a Deputy Magistrate who earned a salary 
of Ks. Soo per mensem. Spiritual con- 
versations w^ere going 011, but to those 
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he did not pay any heed. He was 
engrossed in his son whom he had 
brought with him,—he was busy find- 
ing a good seat for him. I know 
another man, I woii^t name him ; he 
used to practise japa assiduously. Jiut 
he gave false evidence for ten thousand 
rupees ! 

“Tlierefore I say, if you have viveka 
and vairagya, you can realise God even 
as a householder. *' 

[Sri R. and Sinners] 

Uifish : “vVhat will Happen to me, 
a sinner/’" 

;?ii Kainakrishna uid not reply, out 
sang the lollowing song in a phuiitive 
voice, easiing ins look upwards : 

'‘i.,vtr Uiiiik of liiL- U iiniiil, u 

eud LiiC icais duuli. 

“iiis thougiit will UMcve iliec ui aii 
fc-piriiaal fear, lor NUiocver iiiiuLi of lac Jvurd 

li;e Murmy ocean iii tlie twniiwhii^; 

oi au eye. 

“Wily didsi tliou eonie io tJic earth U'jin 
art ihou disposed lc-.\ardb c\d liK)U^;iiL'> and 
actions / iliou bliuuklM iiwi ruin lA.-^araiiii. 
O mind, atone lor Lliy misdeeds hy liiimci ng 
of tile i'tenial JJciiig." 

Sti k : (lo Giiish) “Wiiuever tiiiiiks 
of the Lord, crosses li:e stormy oecaii in 
the twinkling of an eye." 

*‘Vou can see the Lord, only if 
Mahaniaya stands aside from the do(»r 
and allows you to enter. lienee the 
necessity of rihakti-wursliip. The Lord 
is so near to us, yet wc cannot see Him, 
because Maliainaya is standing between. 
Kama, Sita and Laksliniana were i>ass- 
ing. Rama was going aliead, with Sita 
ftjllowing him, and l.aksliinana went 
last. Rama was really only four feet 
off from Lakshmana. Vet Laksliiiiana 
coud not see him because Sita was 
between them. 

'Tn order to worship God, you have 
to take a particular emotional attitude 
towards Him. I have three attitudes: 
those of a child, of a maid-servant and 
of a lady friend. I passed many days 
in the last two attitudes. Then I used 
to put on clothes and ornaments like 


women. The child-attitude is excellent. 

“The hero-attitude is not good. The 
Nerhds and Nerkis (Vaishnavas) and the 
uhairavas and Bhairavis (Tanlrikas) 
practise this. This altitude often causes 
lull. 

Cirisli : “1 once had this attitude.” 

The Master was perturbed to hear 
this and anxiously looked at Girish. 

Girish : “Ves, 1 have this crooked- 
ness. Please K*ll me how 1 can get rid 
of it.” 

Sri R : (ajler thinking awhile) “Give 
Him ‘tlie power of attorney.* Let Him 
do whatever He thinks best.** 

lSvTTVA ClU.W AM) ClOU-KliAUSATlON] 

The -i\i abler began to speak of his 
ijoy disciples. 

Sii I< : (to Girish uiui other. \) ‘‘They 
lio nut desire to iia\e a household. Tliey 
do not Seek the ])lcasiucs of uianicd life, 
fhose who are already married, do not 
.sleep with their wives. 'J he fact is, 
until one has eradicated rajas and 
acipiircd sativa gnna, one cannot li:\ 
one’s mind on God, love Him or realise 
fiini.” 

(iirish: “You liave blessed nic.” 

Sri R : “1 duii’t lliink 1 have. Ihil 

I have said that if you are sincciL, you 
will realise Him”. 

Tims the -Miuler eoiivcrsed, and at 
last uUering, Aunmiinaayi, slnaniianidyi, 
he immerged into .Samadlii, in winch he 
remained for a long time. 

Slowly the Master regained coii- 
scioiisne.ss and said : “Where are the 
fellows?” 

.M. fetched llaburam. . . . 

The Master siiiig : 

“At last i liii\e tlioiiglit rightly. I have 
iiccii initiated into those tlmnglits hy a man 
<if eircp Rt ling .'111(1 understandiiig. 

“1 have come across one* who hails from 
a land uhirc Ihtre is no night. And now 
ni illicr hy day nor in tin* evening do 1 
perform any cercin. tuiol worship. 

“I am a'.^ak(Micd .'ind will sleep no more, 
f am ever awake in the state of Yoga. O 
Mother, having realised Thee wlio puttest 
all tf) tlie sleep of delusion, I have put sleep 
to sleep. 
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“Says Prasad : *I bow to both Enjoyment 
and Liberation. I have known that Kali is the 
same as llrahnmn, and therefore I have 
renounced both dharma and adharma.** 

He then san/ar another sonp: describing 
the great spiritinil efficacy of reciting 
the name of Kali. 

Having finished singing, Sri Uama- 
krislina said : “I prayed to Mother : 
'Mother, give me pure devotion, — I do 
not want anything else.* **.... 

[vSrt R. and this PpostttutesI 

By that time the performance in the 
Theatre had been over. The actresses 


came to Sri Ramakrishna to salute him 
tinder instructions from Girish. They 
all bowed down at his feet. And the 
devotees were surprised to sec that some 
even touched his feet. When the 
actresses touched his feet, the Master 
said ; “Let be, mother, let be.** His 
words were full of compa'-sion. 

Wlicn they had gone, he said : “All 
are ]\IotIicr Herself in different forms.** 

Girish and other de-otecs led the 
Master to his enrringe. But no sooner 
had the Mailer entered it than he 
plunged into d(‘ep Saniadhi. The car- 
riage dro\’e on to IXakshincswnr. 


PRACTICE OF REUniOM 

By Ananda 
In Tne Outer Court 


There are some people who think 
tliat the rail of nlidon lias come to 
ll'.eni ; they give uj) worldly otvu])a- 
tioiis and take to tlie ways of the 
j!v«nve.lly religious. Some will even go 
to monasteries in their lemtmrary zeal, 
eeking admission into tlio life of reiiu.n 
oi itifju. But it rffleti hni •] lens tint ?":'ny 
of tlicse candidates for the life of reli- 
gion and renunciation are scnrcciv fit 
for it. They lack those preparations 
and (|uahTications without which reli- 
gious life proves dry and barren, 
extremely miserable and even liannf’d. 

For, the practice of religimi «s not 
easy. It is not a matter of mere clioiee. 
Many are the stages that must be covered 
before the man of the world can i\ach 
the ])oint of real, serious religion. To 
most, these stages are .scarcely known, 
or knowing them, they do not diilv 
conuMer them. Though ill-nualified 
and ill-c(|ni])ped, they arc possessed 
by tlie desire to reap the blessings reli- 
gion offers. The result is mental I'on- 
fusion and great disappointment. 

It will not be useless, therefore, if 
we survey the preliminary^ stages of 
practical religion and consider, however 


impcrfcctlv, *-'omo of the features of the 
•='trni<' nd narrow path. 

Tlio vast mainritv of mankind arc 

religious 

life ‘HTit/ sly. They arc '-et far, far off 
from f’e* r- f|uisiie ('ombliion rf mind. 
'riu*v Ivu 0 t»«o Tuui'h I'll' tlie ho<ly- 
o('n<ai '”'.ne-s and Mre olvo'^'-'ed and 
ho’-.n.l hy tniite F’ CU TUOSt 

di'-'tant the Tnflnile is not 

VC*" -’or ih.io. Tl>ev want niinvment 
of tbe hoh', power, carthlv riches, 
sexoal enifU'U’ent an<l long li^"' ; and 
tbev are afraid of ronmerition and 
death. Tlr^s mfv^t nvn live ami die, 
ooiuuletplv earth -hound, without anv 
consi'iou*^ I ffnrt to go hevrmd its limita- 
timi^^. '^^or them rehei-m can but bo 
formal. Tf they were loft alone in a 
s dilarv i‘=laml. nrovided. with nionns of 
worldlv oeo’u'.ntions, thev would not 
trouble about religion. But since they 
have to li'-e in human society where 
relieion exi'-ts as a universal in^^iitution 
'uid wh'’re thev loam certain habits of 
thought and action, npp'wentlv religions, 
thev appear iutorcsted in religion. But 
thov have no idea of it ns a reality. 

This, however, is not the complete 
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picture of even the worldly man. 
There is another side of the picture, 
which is bn\c:hter. This other side 
depicts the hope and the iinfoldin.Qr fflory 
of man. Man docs not live for himself 
alone. Even the most ordinary worldly 
man cannot rest satisfied with lovinc: 
himself alone. He also loves others, 
thonq:h maybe they are his own rela- 
tions. He has moral consrionsness. 
He seeks more and more knowledee : he 
has can.^ht the Inre of truth. He has 
the sense of beauty. Tt is true this 
latter aspect is dormant in the life of 
most men, but it is there nevertheless. 

It is this that leads man higher and 
hfehcr in the realisation of truth and 
fulfilment of life. Moral sense, rrsfhetic 
sense, love, hnncfcr for knowled.ire and 
truth, activity, — these are the savinp: 
and ennoblin.cf elements in man’s life. 
Out of them "rows relii?ion. In the 
complete elimination of the fonner 
aspect and the full and complete deve- 
lopment of the latter, lies the culmina- 
tion of rcb\€rion. 

In the primary sta.c^es when the 
animal is stron.cr in man, rclieioii for 
him can only be a submis'-ion to 
sacred beliefs and observance of fonns 
and ceremonies. Religion is not real 
and serious to him. Nevertheless the 
sincere observance of the forms, and 
adherence to the beliefs are essentially 
necessary for him and play an important 
part in the evolution of his spiritual 
consciousness. To most persons reli- 
jsrion appeals as occasions of festivity and 
aesthetic enjoyment. Therefore in all 
countries we have temples, images, 
mythologies, pforp^eous ceremonials and 
festivals connected with relipfion. The 
fact is, min has to transcend fhc t^ross- 
ness of matter and train his mbid to 
dwell on finer realities before he can 
ever hope to be reliffions. Art, morality, 
search for knowledp:e, intense activity 
and charity and love help immcnselv in 
teaching the mind to feel and T‘crccivc 
finely. 

What is art? It is the prCvSentation 


of matter and sense objects arrayed in 
the lustre of the supernatural. We all 
know why we take fond, wear clothes 
or live in a house. Yet we are always 
try in. q: to forget the ostensible purposes 
of tl’cse actions. For their immediate 
o])jccls are p:ross, however necessary 
they may be to our life ; and we want 
to foreet these material nsjiects of our 
life. So we clotlic them with art. We 
seek to sulmierc:e the materiality of our 
catin.e, ch^thinc: or dwellin." in the 
coiist*io'’sn('ss of superfine beauty. Mere 
nonrisliin." food is not enoup^h for us. 
The food must be delectable, having 
fine form, colour, smell and taste. Tt 
must ])c served in an artistic fashion, 
in choice platc.s and dishes. The catinp: 
plat'c must be beautiful, and we must 
coiu’crse on intcrcstin.c: things as if con- 
versation were more important and 
eating only secondar>\ Oiir clothes 
must not be merely cnou.Q:li to protect 
ns from the ravacrcs of weather. They 
must be beautiful. T^or the mind, 
beauty is more important in a cloth than 
its wearincr nualities. v^imilarly our 
dwelltncf places. In this way, we learn 
to tram^cend the .ciross and perceive the 
finer realities. Thus the mind learns to 
feel a profound dissatisfaction for the 
material life and to yearn for the hi."her 
re.alities. 

Rut art bv itself is not enoupfh for 
the elevation of the mind of the com- 
mon man. Tt may tend to debilitate 
also ; for beauty is elusive and wc may 
often mistake a phantom for the real. 
TTenc'c there mu.st also be moral stru"p:le. 
Only Cl stroTi" moral consciousness and 
aspiration after bi"!] idcaN, not merely 
a profession thereof, can .tpvc win.^s to 
our perceptions of beauty and make 
them sofir into the serene heip^hts of 
spirituality. Devoid of moral conscious- 
ness, art often wallows in the mire of 
oarthliness. ^ToraHty crivos us strength. 
Ft teaches us to stand on and live by 
im])crsonal principles. Tliroup:h morality 
also we overcome the p^ross and rise to 
fbe plane of the fine. Morality gives 
a correct tone to all our motives and 
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actiouSi our labours in and our relations 
with the world. 

Love also equally releases us from 
the limitations of the gross. Love and 
service kill the little self and rend 
asunder the bonds that hold us to the 
world of matter, to oUiT body. 

Similarly knowledge and activity. 
Knowledge reveals wonders from within 
the apparently commonplace, and leads 
us on from the visible and apparent to 
the world that lies beyond our present 
conception. And intense activity satis- 
lies and eventually destroys the worldly 
instincts, and gives us the taste of a 
higher, liner life. Little things of the 
world, little acquisitions, exultations 
over little triumphs, no longer satisfy 
us. We want expansion and bigger 
things. 

All these forces are working slowly 
but steadily for the upliftmcnt and 
freedom of man. They are impell- 
ing him towards real religion. W ithout 
them the intermediate stages between 
the common man and the religious man 
cannot be covered. The essential 
prerequisite of spirituality is the anni- 
hilation of the lower self and the desire 
for earthly things. A mind scattered 
over a million objects of desire cannot 
reach towards God. It must unite and 
propel its scattered rays in one single 
direction ; then only can it reveal the 
face of God. But such renunciation of 
desires is not now possible for it. It is 
too gross ; it is almost hopelessly en- 
meshed in desire ; it cannot perceive the 
liner realities. Art, morality, love, 
service, knowledge and activity alone 
can help the mind out of its present 
oarthliness. 

But without adherence to a religion 
and submission to its fundamentals, 
none of these can be properly effective. 
In fact, unless we believe i:i some 
eternal, ultimate reality, and in the 
solidarity of life and the universe, art, 
morality, social service or knowledge 
cannot properly flourish. We are not 
speaking here of those exceptional 
persons who instinctively rise up to the 


highest without any conscious admis- 
sion of religious trutiis. But most men 
cannot properly understand or beneiit 
by art, morality or cliariLy, unless they 
relate tiicse to the principle of Divinity. 
Ibut is why in all ages we find art, 
morality and service existing as aspects 
ot reiigioii, connected with its principles 
and institutions. 

oo lor the beiietit ui the vast majority 
ui Uiaukiiiu, iu orUer that they may be 
cvciiluaily UL to live luiigioii truly and 
scnousiy, it is iieceSbary, absolutely 
necessary, tnat our eurpoiale lile should 
ue made more and moie aesthetic, more 
inoraiiy exalted, more lull of charity, 
love and service, of eagerness for 
knowledge and truth, and intense 
activity. In jacL, ij men were to be 
tremendously active, mindful at the 
same time of art, morality and service, 
they would do much greater good 
to themselves than ij Huy were to 
mumble prayers, visit temples and 
play at religion as the majority are 
doing at present. U niortunately, how- 
ever, true moi'al or lesthetic develop- 
meiii, or passion for service, is not pos- 
sible for t belli wilbout conscious rela- 
tions svilh religious beliefs and institu- 
tions. lieiice for practical purposes, 
ioniiai religion, with its dogmas, myths 
and lituals, must always be ; but mora- 
lity, art, service, industry and know- 
ledge must be developed to their utmost, 
for these are the real salvation of most 
men. 

In iiiiidu phraseology, tamas (iner- 
tia) must be overcome by rajas (acti- 
vity) ; rajas should be conquered by 
saliva (traiiiiuil joy). But sattva can 
grow only gradually. Saliva, peaceful- 
ness and rest of mind, in which alone 
Truth and Reality can be properly re- 
flected, cannot be born suddenly. There 
arc gradations, as represented by the 
mental effect of art, morality, know- 
ledge, love, service, etc. 

But why should we insist on art, 
morality, etc., if religion itself can 
spiritualise the gross and the material? 
— it may be asked. The question is 
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pertinent. When religion becomes in- 
stitutional, it is ailirmed by people as a 
matter of course. Thus Hindus believe 
in their religion and accept its teach- 
ings as true. There are also rules and 
customs pertaining to it, which, though 
they diher with diherent sections of 
people and in different places, are yet 
more or less observed by them as 
sacred, liven where seriousness about 
religion is absent, acceptance of beliefs 
and observation of rules exist. Thus 
before eating most Hindus oiler the food 
mentally to God. In all affairs of life, 
such association of the Divine idea with 
mundane things has become an estab- 
lished rule. Hinduism teaches its vota- 
ries to spiritualise life, activities and 
human relations. This direct relation 
of earthly things with God througli 
spiritualisation, without the aid of art, 
etc., no doubt serves to train the mind 
in feeling and perceiving finer realities. 

So long as people believe in religion, 
no doubt religion itself will greatly help 
in teaching them lineness of perception. 
But as religion is not taken seriously 
by the majority of people, more tangible 
iTican.s, more appealing intermediaries 
must be found for men and associated 
with religion. Morality is more real 
and tangible to most people than the 
spiritual verities ; knowledge is more 
effective ; service is more fruitful. We 
should therefore lay the utmost empha- 
sis on them in the case of the average 
man. Spiritualisation of the concerns 
of life is all riglit. But most men can 
only slowly progress that way without 
substantial aid from morality, art, know- 
ledge, action and service. Is it because 
Hinduism has been, during the last few 
centuries, deprived of these aids and 


has had to look to religion alone for 
teaching fineness of perception and 
feeling, that Hindus to-day are so 
ineffective and feeble ? 

If, then, any one were to propose 
to us that he should enter the religious 
life, the first thing we would see is 
whether he had got rid of tamas, 
whether his mind has learnt to perceive 
and appreciate finer things, if he has a 
strong moral sense, and if the rays of 
his mind have been focussed to a 
narrow circle. These are some of the 
essential conditions, packing them, a 
man is ill-cpialilied to take to the reli- 
gious ife. To such a man, the best 
advice 'ivould be : Go and be active ; 
be moral and serve your fellow-men 
unselfishly and lovingly. 

Unfortunately there is no existing 
machinery by which the fulfilment of 
these conditions can be made obligatory 
on the candidates for a religious life. 
ri\en before we are half prepared, we 
begin the serious practice of religion. 
This often results in great confusion of 
ideas and bitterness of failure. In fact 
any such clear demarcation and regula- 
tion is not possible. The mind is an 
ulusive thing ; it is extremely difficult 
to ascertain its real condition at any 
time. It often deceives and leads us to 
paths which perhaps we are scarcely fit 
to walk. Necessarily there is suffering. 
Besides, the religious life, like any other 
vocation, is open to all. It naturally 
seems tempting to many wdio are per- 
haps not yet ready. Yet, we must 
always think calmly and long before 
we embrace it. We arc sure, if we 
judge by the standard described above, 
we shall not go much astray. 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswardpananda 
Introduction 


The Ashtdvakra Samhild, or Ashtd- 
vakra Gitd as it is sometimes called, is 
a short treatise on Advaita VedAnta, 
ascribed to the ffreat sa^e Ashtdvakra. 
It consists in all of 302 verses distribut- 
ed into 2T chapters. 

Very little definite is known about 
x\shtavakra. His work does not any 
way enlighten us or pfive any clue to his 
identity. It is presented as a dialopfue 
between him and Janaka. Rut is this 
Janaka the same as is met with in the 
R/imdyana of Vrdmiki and the Pmhndn’ 
ranvaka J^f^anishad} Nor is it certain 
that our author is the same Ashtavakra 
as that of the M'lhdhhdrafa. Rut most 
possibly they are identical ; for thev 
both exhibit the same profound knowl- 
cd.c:e of Rrahman. 

A very intcrcstinpf stor>^ is p^iven 
about Ashtavakra in chapters 132-13 1 
of the Vana Parva of the Mahahhnrnta. 
Ashtavakra was born of Kahor and 
v^uiatd. While Ashtavakra was still in 
his mother's womb, Kahor was once 
reciting the Vedas sitting beside his 
wife. To their pp’cat surprise, the child 
in the womb suddenly cried out : 
''Father, even lyin.tr in my mother’s 
womb T have already learnt all the 
Vedas throu^rh your crrace. Rut I re.eret 
that you often make mistakes in vour 
recitation.” Kahor took this as a trrave 
insult and cursed him sayinp: that he 
would be bom with ciprht parts of his 
body deformed. Accordinfrly in course 
of time the child was born with a 
twisted form and was named Ashtavakra 
(Kip:ht-curvcd). In the nicau while 
Kahor went to the court of Janaka to 
bep: money from the kinpr. The kin.ir 
had at that time in his court a .irrcat 
scholar called Vandi, son of Kin.cr 
Vamna. He was profoundly versed in 
the Vedas. Kahor was called to a 


debate by him, was defeated and thrown 
into the sea where he had to be engaged 
as a [)ricst in a sacrifice performed by 
Vanina. 

When Ashtavakra grew to be a lad 
of rivelve and heard of the sad plight 
of his father, he repaired to the court 
of Janaka in company with his maternal 
uncle Svetnketu. Rein.g a mere boy he 
was not at first allowed entrance into 
the court, but when he .gave proof of 
his extraordinary learning in the 
Shnstrns, he was cordially welcomed He 
at once sought out his father’s opponent, 
Vandi, and entered into a debate with 
him. A wonderful controversy ensued, 
and the boy of twelve defeated the 
foremost veteran scholar of the court of 
Janaka. He rescued his father from 
the grip of Vanina. Kahor was highly 
satisfied ivith his son and asked him to 
bathe in the river Samangll, and lo, he 
came out of the waters with all his limbs 
made straight. Rut his name continued 
the same for ever. 

Though the treatise under discussion 
is a small one, vet in it Ashtavakra 
nresents us with the fairest flower of all 
philosophv and religion. Tn it he has 
"riven us Truth in its highest and purest 
form, couched in the simplest, but also 
the most forceful, language possible. 
He docs not enter into anv technicality 
or controversv, nor does he try to refute 
the tenets of other schools of philoso- 
phv and religion. His theme is Advaita. 
Advaita is ordinarily considered abstnise 
and too high for the common mind. 
Rut hi< direct presentation has made it 
easily comprehensible and apnealing to 
even the ordinary understanding. 

Ashtavakra preaches Advaita in its 
extreme form in his book. R^herever 
he speaks of the experience of f^elf- 
realisation his language becomes rhap- 
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sodical. Thus: ‘‘Oh, wonderful am T! 
Adoration to myself who have no decay 
and who survive the destruction of all 
from Brahin^ to the blade of .arass.** 
‘'Oh, wonderful am I ! Adoration to 
myself. 'N’one is more capable than I 
who am bearincr the universe for etemitv 
vdthout touchino: it with the body.*^ 
He is so much filled with the frlory of 
the Atman that he beyins to adore him- 
self. He acfain and afrain enjoins upon 
us to realise the ylon’- of the f^elf, for. 
as he savs, “dualitv is the root of all 
misery and there is no other reinedy for 
it excent the knowTedjsre that the Tusiblc 
universe is unreal and that T am 
Tntcllicrencc and Pure Bliss.” How to 
attain to this realisation ? Ashtavakra 
ffives a very clear and unambi.cruous 
answer. “If you aspire after liberation, 
my child, shun the objects of the senses 
as poison.'* “If you rest in the Self 
which is Tntelli.frence itself, havin" 
detached yourself from the bodv, von 
will at once be happv, peaceful and free 
from bondn.cfe.** “One who considers 
oneself free is free indeed as surely ns 
one who looks upon oneself ns bound 
remains bound. As one thinks oneself 
to be, so does one bccome--is a savin*/ 
which is perfectly true.** TTow beauti- 
ful and significant is this last utterance ! 
Indeed we can at once realise ourselves 
as Brahman if we only think ourselves 
as such. Sri Bamakrishna also used to 
lay )[p'eat emphasis on this tcachin/. 
He used to say, “He who thinks him- 
self a sinner, a sinner he becomes. lie 
who thinks himself bound, bound he 
becomes. But he who thinks himself 
free, free he becomes.’* 

These fundamental truths Ashta- 
vakra describes in various lorms and 
details in his bonk. He is never tired 
of descrihin/ the priories of the Atman. 
He calks upon every man to feel the 
power and majesty tliat arc latent in 
his own self. It is perliaps therefore 
that in referrintr to tlie lUcrnal Truth 
and Reality he always uses llie word 
Atman and very rarely the word 
Brahman, 


We consider the choice of Ashta- 
vakra Samhita with its strong emphasis 
on Advaita, for presentation to the 
readers of Prabuddha Bharata, as extre- 
mely felicitous. For the present age 
requires nothing more so much as the 
teaching of Advai^-a Vedanta. India of all 
countries needs it most. The depths of 
degradation into which India has fallen 
nnd tlie innumerable ills to which she 
is subjected, have made her children 
lose faith in themselves. If they are to 
regain their ancient glory, they must 
acquire faith in themselves by filling 
themselves with the spirit of Advaita. 
If they want to effectively remedy the 
pvils that are eating into their very 
^•itnls, tbev can do no better than take 
Advaita Vedanta as their religion and 
bnn*^ their inner energy to bear upon 
them. It is Advaita alone that can 
infuse streneth and vitalitv into us and 
make us hold our own boldlv before the 
v’orld. The beauty of Advaita is that 
it can be ptartised in any condition of 
life. A religion to be of universal use 
to mankind mu^^t be able to help man 
wliere\'er be may be, whether in free- 
dom nr scr^qtude, in the depths of de- 
gradation or on the heights of glorv. 
Advaita alon^ is such .a religion, and 
hence it occupies the foremost position 
among the religions of the world. 

Advaita teaches that man is Divine. 
Tt declares that the soul is pure, omni- 
scient. And if it preaches anvthing, it 
is strength, infinite strength and 
absolute fearlessness. It teaches man 
to have faith in himself and drive away 
the superstition that he is weak and 
incapal)le. A man that does not believe 
in a personal God is usually regarded 
as an atheist, but unbelief in the power 
of our own self is what Advaita Vedanta 
calls atlicisni. If we only believe that 
we are omnipotent, that all the powers 
ill the universe arc already within us, 
all our w'caknesses will at once vanish. 
By hypnotising ourselves into the belief 
that we are powerless and ignorant, we 
are doing mischief not only to ourselves, 
but also to others by sending weakening 
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thoughts into the world. A man is 
great in the proportion he has faith in 
himself. If India wants to rise again, 
she has once more to raise the mighty 
banner of Advaita, for by no other 
means can she have that immeasurable 
strength which is so much needed by 
her children to-day. 

This is prc-eminciitly the age of 
science. And Advaita of all creeds con- 
forms most to its spirit and is in entire 
harmony with the results obtained by 
scientific investigations. Science is 
nothing but the finding of unity. That 
religion can be called most perfect and 
said to be established on the scientific 
basis, which preaches the One and the 
only One “from whom this universe 
with its manifold phenomena has 
emanated and by knowing whom every- 
tliing else is known.** Science pro- 
gresses by generalisation. The highest 
generalisation of Truth and Reality is 
certainly that which is known as Atman 
or Brahman. Therefore Advaita alone 
can be the religion in which this scienti- 
fic age can find satisfaction. 

The whole world stands in need of 
the grand ideal of universal toleration, 
and the first stop towards that much 
needed charity is to look kindly ui)on 
the religious convictions of others. Nay, 
we must go further and be of positive 
help and service to them. Can any 
religious view except Advaita which 
regards all religious as different ex- 
pressions of the same Internal Reality, 
beget this unbounded love and charity? 

Then again, this world is in the 
l)owerful grip of materialism in the pre- 
sent age. Personal religions are finding 
it hard to fight this grim enemy. His- 
tory tells us that in the past ages also, 
Advaita saved India from materialism on 
at least two occasions, in the form of 
Buddha’s teaching of NirvAnn and 
Sankara’s Transcendental Philosophy. 


A similar crisis faces the world now. 
And Advaitism alone can save it. 

We shall publish the translation and 
aiinotatioii of the Samhitu with text in 
Sanskrit character serially every mouth. 
We request our readers to pore over 
every verse and commit it to memory if 
possible. Swami Vivckaiianda himself 
often used to quote from this book which 
played a rather important part in his 
early life, in the first days of his ac- 
qaainUuce with Sri Ramakrishiia the 
Swami was in intimate touch with the 
Bruiiiiio Samaj and was uiiuer the iiillu- 
eace of its ideas and teachings, that 
time he would not believe in Advaita at 
all. But at tile very first sight Sri Rama- 
krisliiia had seen into fiis inmost being 
and found that of all his disciples the 
Swami was prcdumiiiantly monistic in 
teiiiperament, though he himself was un- 
conscious of it at that time. The Swami 
would naturally resist any monistic 
teaching from his master. But Sri 
Ramakrishiia overcame this diilicuUy in 
a clever way. He had in his room a 
copy of Ashtavakra Samhita. He would 
often ask the Swami to read it out to 
him. After reading a verse or two the 
Swami would refuse to proceed further. 
“For,** he would say, “it is a siu to say 
that mau is God himself.** But the 
Master would induce him to read on by 
saying that he was not insisting on his 
accepting this teaching but only asking 
him to read it out to him. This was 
one of the ways in which the vSwanii was 
taught Advaita and this book came to 
have a great influence on his life. 

Swami Vivekananda laid great em- 
phasis on Advaita and often declared 
that it would become the future religion 
of mankind, lie called upon tlie world 
to come under its banner and enjoy its 
inexhaustible blessings. Wc can do no 
better than repeat the f^aine call with 
all the emphasis at our command. 
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In this Number 

On the threshold of the new year, 
we offer oiir readers and sympathisers 
our cordial greetings. This is a new 
year for Prabuddha Bharata in a double 
sense. Not only does it begin another 
year of its career, but it has also under- 
gone profound changes in its form, as 
much as to constitute almost a new in- 
carnation for it. The amount of read- 
ing matter contained in the present 
issue exceeds by about two-thirds that 
of any of the la.st year’s is.sues. The 
idea of change was conceived rather too 
late to afford us suflicient time to bring 
out all the desired features in the 
January issue. It has not therefore 
reached the desired standard which it 
is expected to do in three or four 
months. 

But the reading matter, we hope, 
has not been mucli below the mark. . . . 
The Two U nptiblissked Letters of Swami 
VivEKANANDA may be said to have 
sounded the ke3’^-notc of the w^hole 
number. lie indicates clearly the 
nature of true spirituality, .scorning all 
mj^stcrioiis cults, and draws out the 
fundamental distinction betw’cen Kuropc 
and Asia : “Kurope has always been 
the source of social, and Asia, of spiri- 
tual power.”. . . . We have elaborat- 
ed this theme more or less in our own 
article, f.cst We Forget. Comparisons 
arc odious, tlicy say. But they help 
us in realising our value and indi- 
viduality ; and it is time we insist on 
the recognition of our true and exalted 
position in the assembh^ of nations. . . . 
Notes of Conversations with Swami 
Turiyananda will easily make its way 
into the inmost heart of our readers. 
The notes arc precious and let our 

readers meditate on them A 

V1.SITOR sent us an account f)f his 
impressions of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission Students* Home, Mylapore, 


Madras, which we are glad to include 
in the present number. We may vouch 
for their correctness. Readers will 
agree that the Home is a successful 
educational institution. It has drawn 
enthusiastic praises from Indians and 
Westerners, high Government officials 
and nationalists, alike. The accom- 
panying illustrations are unfortunately 
not quite up to our expectations. Better 
photos could not be procured in time. 

I. et us all wish the Home greater and 
greater prosperity and usefulness. But, 
then, should not all who can, help it 

nialerially? Fsiirope and the 

Problem of Asia by Dk. Jagadisan M. 
Ku.marapp\, ^r.A., Ph.I). ea.sily takes 
the highest place in this number. We 
beg to introduce the w'riter to the best 
and most cordial attention of ^'ur 
readers, lie was formerly known ..s 

J. J. Cornelius and is a writer of con- 
siderable reputation. lie was a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Lucknow- 
University and is a holder of degrees 
from four .American universities. His 
contributions to some of the best maga- 
zines of Kuropc and America have been 
highly appreciated. We reproduced 
one of his articles, An Oriental Looks 
at the Christian Missions, from HnrpcPs 
Maj^azine in IQ27. He also WTotc a 
spirited reply to Mother India in 
Current History, a well-known monthly 
of New' York. Our readers ma}’ expect 
to meet him in the pages of Prabuddha 
Bharata also in future. Dr. Kuniarappa 
is saturated with the spiritual ideali.sm 
of the Kast ; but knowing the inter- 
national situation as he does, he feels 
that if Asia is not allowed to pursue her 
peaceful ways, she may be compelled to 
take to alien methods, and then w^oc 
betide the world. . . . M., a direct 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, has pub- 
lished his diary in Bengali. Sri Rama- 
krishna at the Star Theatre is a chapter 
translated from it. Many of us arc in 
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the position of Girish Chandra Ghosc. 
The Master’s instructions to him, 
therefore, apply to us aptly. I^et us 
remember that Mr. Ghose became later 
on one of the greatest saints of Bengal. 
.... Ananda contributes in this issue 
the first of his series of articles on 
Practice of Religion. In In the Outer 
Court he keeps us in the outer court 
of religion indeed. But he provokes 
thought. Let us hope he will very 
soon lead us on to the threshold. In 
the meantime he asks us to requCvSt 
our readers earnestly to send their 
opinions and criticisms to him through 
us, and also questions on practical 
religion. He hopes to take them up 
in course of his next articles. We 
request our readers to earnestly join in 
this profitable discussion. . . . Swami 
Nityaswarupananda has given us only 
his Introduction to Ashidvakra Sanihild 
in this issue. The text with Irnnslalion 
and notes will follow in the next issues. 
Let us hope his earnest call to hark 
to the messfige of Advaita Vedanta will 
evoke enthusiastic response in the 
readers* hearts. His plea is indeed 
strong and arguments assuredly con- 
vincing In Notes and Coni^ 

wents, \vc have succeeded in expressing 
ourselves on only one burning topic of 
the day. We do not meddle with 
politics, nor do we believe much in its 
edicacy. It is culture and of culture, 
the spiritual basis, that interests us 
truly. The (piestion of Independence 
has its cultural aspect. In our opinion, 
it is this aspect which should be con- 
sidered first ; for in culture abides the 
life-principle of a people. 

Cultural Independence 

By the time this reaches our readers, 
the Indian National Congress will have 
ended its annual session in Calcutta and 
come to a decision as to which India 
should strive for, the status of a 
Dominion within the British Empire or 
complete Independence. 

This question of the future status of 
India has far-reaching cultural implica- 


tions, — the political aspect is only se- 
condary. One interpretation of those 
implications w^as given by the late Mr. 
C. R. Das in his famous Faridpiir 
address in these w^ords : 

“Xo Nation can live in isolation. Domi- 
nion Status, while it affords complete pro- 
tection to each anistituent composing the 
great Commonwealth of Nations, called the 
Hrilish Kmpire, secures to each the right to 
realize itself, develop itself and fulfil itself. 
.... Therefore it expresses all the elements 
of Swaraj. To me Ihe idea is specially 
attractive, because of its deep spiritual 
significance. I believe in world-peace, in 
the ullimate federation of the world. The 
great Commonwealth of Nations called the 
l^ritish Kmpire— a federation of diverse races, 
each with its distinct life, distinct civiliza- 
tion, its distinct mental onthxjk — if properly 
led, is l)ound to make a lasting contritm- 
tion to the great problem that awaits the 
statesmen, the problem of knitting the 
world into the greatest federation the mind 
can conceive, the federation of the human 
race. . . . Independence to my mind is a 
narrower ideal than Swaraj.” 

^Ir. Das’s statement perhaps re- 
presents best the opinions of those 
Indians who sincerely believe in the 
utility of the Brilisli connection. We 
discern two elements in it : one is a 
worldly consideration, — the advantages 
of the ])roteetion of British arms, — 
a consideration which seems highly 
selfish ; and the other is the spiritual 
benefit that may eventnallv acerne to 
humanity from the organization called 
th.c British Empire. 

Tliis spiritual interpretation of the 
British Empire is apparently fine and 
cogent. A little examination, however, 
reveals its inner hollowness. Obviously 
the validity of the British hjni)irc does 
not lie ill itself; it lies in the prospect 
of its leading to world-federation, 
either by being a model to the other 
nations of the w’orld or by becoming 
the nucleus of the w’orld-fedcration it- 
self. By itself, it may. if not projicrly 
directed, prove a menace to wwld- 
pcacc. But if it seeks iire-cniinently 
and sincerely the peace and good of 
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the world, it may certainly prove a 
great boon to liimianity. 

Suppose it is sincere in its desire for 
world-peace and world-good. We do 
not think the British Empire as a mere 
model will do any appreciable good. 
As a niiclcns for the world Empire, it 
is full of hope. But can wc hope that 
other nations will join the British 
Empire? The very first consideration 
would be the question of allegiance to 
the British crown. Can we expect the 
U. S. A. or European countries to join 
the British Empire and own allegiance 
to the British King? If the British 
Empire is to grow to a federation of 
world-nations, absolute equality must 
be assured to the federated nations. 

Let us suppose that the above 
considerations prevail. The next ques- 
tion would be : What is the motive 
of this federation? Every union, espe- 
cially that of nations, must have some 
binding purpose behind it. Unless wc 
can create some sudiciently powerful 
incentive and ideal, no federation of 
nations can be possible. It is true that 
world-forces, especially, the economic 
ones, are bringing nations closer and 
closer; but they are also inspiring the 
keenest rivalries among them. The 
motive of union must be noble and 
spiritual. There cannot be any true 
and lasting unity among those otherwise 
minded. Will the Western nations 
conceive such a spiritual policy? We 
confess that our present knowledge of 
them docs not make us hoi)e that they 
will. Without this spiritual motive of 
union, there is therefore no possibility 
of there being a world-federation. 
Should not the Western nations change 
a great deal before the desire for w^orld- 
peace or world-good can become their 
guiding policy ? Is there even a distant 
prospect that they will change in 
that direction? How then, can we 
hope that the British Empire will one 
day grow to a federation of the human 
race? 

Still let us suppose that the Western 
nations have learnt the lesson of their 


Master, Jesus Christ, and have become 
honest and peace-loving. Is there a 
chance the British Empire will become 
a world-federation ? Honest people do 
not require pacts. Their intrinsic good- 
ness is a sufficient surety of their good 
behaviour. If nations grow good, they 
will not require any formal federation. 

The fact is, the idealism that dreams 
of the British Empire as the nucleus 
of a World Empire, is inspired by 
w^orldly wisdom. True wisdom does 
not put so much faith on external 
organization. It seeks the genuine 
article in the mind of nations, not in 
their form. 

India’s policy is pre-eminently spi- 
ritual. So far as we can sec, we do not 
discern any common spiritual factor 
between India and Great Britain. The 
British arc materialistic ; we are 
not and we do not want to be. We 
believe above all in spiritual integrity; 
the British as a race arc scarcely res- 
ponsive to spiritual realities. Where is 
the common interest? And without a 
common interest, what is the use of any 
federation ? 

It is theoretically possible that that 
interest may grow in future, — the 
British may one day incline to spiri- 
tuality. But arc they making any 
sincere attempt to reach that consum- 
mation ? Do they believe in the 
supremacy of the spiritual vision ? 
Unless they change their individual and 
national outlook fundamentally, India 
can never sympathise with the f)rcvail- 
ing trend of thought and outlook of 
the British people. 

Thus, in so far as the cultural 
aspect is concerned, we have to con- 
clude that whether India is to be 
benefited by her connection with 
the British or not, depends essen- 
tially on Great Britain herself. It 
depends on her adopting the spiritual 
view-point of life. It is for her to say 
if she would have India as her spiritual 
sister. India has gladly accepted all 
that arc noble and good in the Western 
culture. Let the West accept all that 
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arc good and great in India. Let Great 
Britain learn spiritual lessons from 
India. On this mutual acceptance the 
permanence of the British conuectioii 
rests. India's path is clear. Whoever 
is spiritual is her friend and ally, and 
wlioever is otherwise is not so. 

Though we consider tliat without a 
community of interests and spiritual 
idealism, no federation is of any avail, 
yet we are ready to admit that even a 
formal federation has some value, liow- 
ever irisigiiiiicant : India may remain 


within the British Empire with the 
hope that she will one day grow strong 
enough to iniiuence the policy of the 
whole Empire. But it is essential that 
the Empire should show a desire to 
heiiclit by India’s spiritual wisdom and 
that India should be certain of absolute 
equality in all respects and freedom of 
thought and action. 

This is so far as the cultural aspect 
is concerned. As regards the i)olitical 
aspect, the politicians know best what 
to determine. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


R. K. Mission Activities 

I'lic following is extracted fr<Jin a short 
report of the work and progress of the R. K. 
i\Iission from January to vSepteniber, i9^d. 
'Ihe report \\as placed before the members of 
the ^Mission, assembled in an ( xtraunlinary 
general meeting, held at pie lieiur Math uii 
the :2btli October, lyjS, and iuis been sent 
to us by the Secretary for puldieaiiou ; 

The most pressing and uigoiit work in 
uur hands today is the lainiiie reliet work 
which we started in liaiikiira and Ualurghat 
ill May and SeplemluT respectively. Till 
now we have distributed J404 Mds. of rice 
to 6-175 recipients belonging to :j()5 villages. 
The sum of Rs. 32,853/- has been received 
for the work, while we have spent 
Rs. 23,991/-. The deficit has been advanced 
from tile Provident Relief Pund of the 
Mission at present and there is a promise 
of Rs. Sotj/-, from one Gu/rali gcnlleinau. 
Twenty-two workers were sent to the field, 
nine of them have cuiiie l»aek, of whom six 
have been attacked with fever. We shall 
have to continue the work up to the second 
week of November. In this connection i 
am glad to announce that an appeal that was 
sent to the nieinbcra of the Mission for co- 
operation in this relief work has been warmly 
responded to. 

From the l*oor Fund of the Belur Math 
the sum of Rs. 897/6/- has been spent to 
help 47 monthly recipients, and 25 need} 
persons have been temporarily helped. The 
demand being very great on this fund, we 
should try to strengthen it. 


On account of the gradual increase in the 
number of patients, the present Dispensary 
building at the Uelur Math needs an ex- 
tension very badly. You will be glad to 
know that a kind friend has donated 
Rs. 2,000/- to form a nucleus fur the build- 
ing fund, and it has been proposed to con- 
struct a new building on the plot of land 
just opposite the present Dispeiisar}’. 

The progress of the Industrial School at 
the Belur 3iatli hud been so lung hindered, 
fur want of fluids. 1 am glad to inform you 
that the Government has promised a monthly 
aid of Rs. 100/- and granted Rs. 350/- for 
equipment. AiTaiigLineiits are being made 
to equip the school with a suitable statf of 
teachers. 

The Home of Service at Benares has 
acquired a plot of land for tlie extension of 
the ward for women with a grant of 
Rs. 25,000/- from the Government on condi- 
tion that we shall raise an equal sum from 
the public. 

The Sevashrama in Allahabad lias com- 
pleted the new indoor ward. The new ward 
in Briiidabati is also completed. The founda- 
tion stone of a ward for women in the 
Rangoon Sevashrama has been laid by His 
Uxcelleiicy the Governor of Burma. 

His Excellency Sir Robert A. Stanley, 
R.C.M.G., the Governor of Ceylon, was 
pleased to open a newly constructed build- 
ing of our Mission Hindu Scliool at Trin- 
comalie on the 5th July. You will be glad 
to know that schools have been established 
in Ceylon through the efforts of Swamia 
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Vipulauanda aiid Avi/lashauaiida, who are 
trying to meet the educational needs of the 
Island. An attempt is being made to have 
the Mission registered in Ce\loii liy an ordi« 
nance passed by the legislature uf tlie (h)v- 
ernment of Ceylon. 

With contributions from Swanii Madliava- 
naiuln, tlie head of the Vedanta Society in 
San I'raiiciseo, U. S. A., a new fund has 
been started here for the si)nad of primary 
education in backward villages. I'our schools 
li.nve already been started and the fund will 
allow us to open one more, wbich will be 
done soon. The above schools are located at 
Mankhaiida of 24-rergs., iianiiiukha of 
Itankura, Beldah of Miduapur and Charipur 
of Sylhel, and supervised In- uiir Ashranias 
at Sarisha, iCoalparu, Contai and ilabiganj 
respecti\ ely. Of these the school at Man- 
klianda is meant for girls and the same will 
be the case with the one we mean to open 
at iiraliniankirta of Dacca, hesides these, we 
Jiave more free primary schools (includ- 
ing night schocjls) directly managed by our 
.Vshranias. 

Swanii ^ladliavunaiida has piuiiiised 
another regular couiribiiticjii towards organis- 
ing lantern Jet'Lures lor Uie spread ot mass 
education. The llrsl lusialnieiii of his con- 
tribution has already l^ecu u-ceived and 
though ehorls are being made to finish all 
jiielim inary arrangements ami begin tlic 
work under the supj.i vision of »Swaini 
Airveiiaiianila by January m-M, it may take 
three or lour nionihs more to a* lually start 
the work. 

\oii will all he glad to Icani tiiat Sj. 
Rajani ^lohaii Chatterjee, Solicitor of 
Calcutta, has made a fiec gilt of nearly ::■> 
biglias of land at (>;iiripur, imar Diim Duiii 

lit., witli a coiitril/UtitJii of iJic sum (/f 
Ks. j,. for its (Ii velopmcnt, tfi open 
vctalioiial section of our Stiulcnts* IToiiie in 
Calcuttn. We have now aUfygethcr 7 Students’ 
Hornes started by our diffr.nnt centres in 
India and Ceylon. 

Out liraiicli at llaranagMrc; lias taken up 
the conslruciion of two biiilding Idorks mi 
llic land given to it by Messrs. D. N'. Roy, 
O. N. Roy and their brol)ur>. 'flic eoiii- 
pletion of the structures lliat will lu- iici-c-- 
sary to .have the Aslirama renKwed to its 
ffwn site, will require about 1^^. io/jo-j/ 
more. 

A biiihliiig has been c.m..lr'’< If d h.-; ib'- 
workers of our Vidyapitli at by tin. 

kind help of Messrs. Bholanath Dutt & Sons, 


the well-kuowu paper merchants of Calcutta ; 
and another building for the use of the boys 
by the kind contribution of the worthy sous 
of late Bulto Kristo Pal of Calcutta has iiow' 
been completed. 

I ’reaching activities of the Mission in 
India and abroad have greatly increased from 
the beginning of the current year. 

During the last several months Swann 
Nirmalaiiaiida, who is in charge of the Raina- 
krishna Aslirama at Bangalore and under 
whose fostering care a number of Ashranias 
liave grown in Malabar, Cochin, Travaiieore 
and Cuorg, toured through Nortlierii and 
Southern India to the great beuelit of the 
places visited. His tour included also 
Rangoon, Mandalay and Ak^ab. liveryw'here 
lie created a great interest through his con- 
versations and discourses. 

.^Viter a period of iucessuiit activities in 
ilellii, Swaiiii Sharvanauda spent the lasL 
summer in Mysore State. At Bangalore the 
SAami delivered several lectures, lie gave 
one also at Nandi Hills. As many as 
eighteen discourses were given by the 
Swaiiii in the city of Mysore, and invited by 
Mr. Shustry, Professor of i’ersiaii and 
.Vrubic ill the MaliarajalTs College, he deli- 
vered an address in Hindi at the Sliia 
Mosque. 

Swami Vireswaratiaiida, Rresiileiil, 
.Vdvaita Ajihraiiia, Mayavati, toured ihr.vugli 
several jilaces of the South in the la.st winter 
and visited lehhapiirain, lk:ihainpore, I’ar- 
J.ikinicui, Chicacole, Viziaiiagaiain, Rajah- 
liiundry, Jiezwada, JUlore, Anaiilapur, and 
Ciuldapali, and went as far as Mangalore. 
Ill many jdaces he delivered leclures on tlie 
ideals of vedaiita and held discourses and 
coll ver.^^a lions. 

owaini Vatibwaruiianda, the President of 
our .Madras Math, went to Ceylon and gave 
lectures and held discourses in several 
places. 

The balmy asiiis and Brahmacharins of 
Belur jMath and our Ceiitrc.s in Calcutta have 
been conducting many scriptural classes, 
and have delivered several lectures in differ- 
i iit jiarts of Calcutta and its suburbs. Thev 
were also sent out to many parts of Bengu! 
to spread the ideas and ideals of the 
.Mission. Being invited by the Centenary 
i.'elebration Committee of the Bralimo Saniaj, 
Swami Nikhilatianda represented the Mission 
;ind read n paper on the iqtli August, on the 
nligioiis ])rogrc*ss wdthin the last liiiiulred 
years in Bengal with special reference to tin* 
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Ramakrishna Movement. Our centre at 
Raliati organised a village workers* confer- 
ence to discuss the cducatiuiinl, sanitary and 
religious problems of the neighbouring 
villages, and two vSwamis were deputed from 
Ihe Helur Math to help them in their deli- 
berations. 

The following magazines are regularly 
conducted from our several centres as a part 
of our preaching work. 

The Udhodhan—m Bengali, Prbuddha 
Wiarata in Knglish and Samamray in Hindi, 
from Calcutta; The Vedanta Kef^arl in 
KTigbVh, Sri Ramakrishna Vijayam in Tamil, 
and Prahuddha Kcrlam in Malayaiani from 
the South ; The Morning Star from ratlin, and 
The Mcssac^c of the Fast from U. S. A., both 
in Knglish. 

Til America Swami Madhavananda and 
vSwami Dayantanda are conducting the 
Vedanta Society in San Francisco. Swami 
Bodhananda, assisted by Swami Onaneswar- 
ananda, is working in New York. Swami 
Pnramaiianda is in charge of tw’o centres, 
me at I.a Crescenta and another in Boston. 
Swami I’rabhavananda has been the head of 
the centre at T’nrtland. Swami Akhilananda 
has rc'ccntly opened a new c< ntre at Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island, V. S. A., and he 
has receivotl substantial help for the work 
There is a proposal for starting anclh.vT 
j’cnlre at St. Bonis. Swami J’:ira;nananda 
h <s n cently opened a temph' ('.allc'd “Viswa 
M'lndir" in Ba Crcscciita, v.lii-. h is to be the 
plrne (if worship for people of all faiths, 
ilindiis, Christians, Aioliammedans, Ihiddhistsi 
jains, and others. The tcmplf' c(’ntri‘ns 

portraits of the prophets f»f many n li.p-'n 
of the world. 

'The Ramkri.slina IMissinn ]\as Iummi n- 
gisli red in the Straits Si'tllenicTils and iindi r 
that a centre has I»cc'n recently started in 
vSingapore, with wSwanii .\dyannnda in charge. 

In India we have opened new centres in 
Delhi, Nagpur and Ranchi. 

A plot of land has been given to our 
Ashrama in Mysore by tlie Alysore PfOvern- 
nicnt and tbe constructi(m of a buihling is 
under project. 

Before I close I should like to remind /on 
«f the great responsibility that has been 
placed on us by the gn'at founder of 
this organisation of which wc are privileged 
to be members. May we never lock energy 
and enthusiasm to prove equal to that great 
trust. 


R. K. Athrama, Mysore 

'Uie Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Mysore, 
which was opened in 192.5 has been feeling 
the need of a building of its own for the 
continuance and extension of its activitic.s 
and tile City Improvement Trust Board 
readily offered an extensive site in Vani 
\ ilas Mnhalla. iiiiilding committee with 
Dharma[jrakasa D. Bamiiniah as president 
w.as formed in July last nnd the foundation 
stone nf the Ashrama was liid on Monday 
igth Xov'., by Swami Sharvananda. 

Mr. Bannmi.Hh and otlu r members of the 
committee received the .Swami at a specially 
tfriTled pan dal on the extensive site. 
Many prominent persons of the city were 
pre.serit at the function. The ineml>ers of 
the Ramakrishna Bhakta Afandali, an asso- 
ciation .if the students of the city, did e.v- 
cellent volunteer service in arranging the 
function. A nicely decorated picture of Sri 
Ramakrishna was installed in the pandal. 
According to orthodox Agamic rituals the 
Sw'ami perfonned the elaborate piija and 
hotna, which lasted for about two hours. 
Afterwards the Sv'ami amidst the prayers of 
the .gntliering, laid the foundation stone in 
position at a.m. After the close of the 
auspicious ccreumny and the distribution of 
IVa'^ada, tbe gathering (b'^persed. The build- 
ing committee thanked the Swami who had 
found time in the midst of his verv pressing 
engagfuients in Northern India to inaugurate 
thfir w'ork at Afysoro. 'Phe ‘^wanii left for 
N.aunnr on the loth night. 

R. K. Students* liome, Banrjalorc 

Wc haw received a short report of the 
above institution f«>r ilie year 1027-102S. 'Pile 
object of this Home is to .-supply poor 
students witli f:H>d and lodging free and 
make arrnu .’cments for their education along 
with training in character-building. The 
work the Home is doing is so much needed 
that whatever has been done by it de.sen’cs 
public help and encouragement. But it is a 
pity, as the comparative statement shows, 
that the number of regular subscribers is 
rather ou the decrease than on the increase. 
The Home accommodated during the year 1.5 
.students of whom all but one w'cre receiving 
higher ediu'ntion in colleges. The receipts 
during the year aiiKuinted to Rs. 1,661-6-5, 
the opening balance was Rs. .^7S6-^-o and the 
expenses during the year w’ere Rs. 1680-3-Q. 
The average cost per boarder was Rs, lo-ii-o. 
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It is worth mentioning that during the year 
the boarders formed themselves into a debat- 
ing society and held i8 meetings at which 
many interesting subjects were discussed. 

We wish the authorities of the Home 
should put forth their best energies to im- 
prove the scope and position of the Home. 

Vivekananda Society, Jamshedpur 

A report of the work of the above Society 
for the year 1927 reached us some time back. 
In the year under review it passed through 
the eighth year of its activities and was 
affiliated with the Ramakrishna Mission as 
one of its branch centres. The work of the 
society falls under three heads : (i) Religious?, 
(ii) Kdiicational and (iii) vSocial and Philan- 
thropic. The religions work consisted of 
holding Gita classes in the Society’s premises 
and also in the L. Town, of arranging 
occasional religions lectures by eminent 
scholars and of observing birthday anniver- 
saries of vSri Ramakrishna, Swami Viveka- 
nanda and other saints. Tlie educational 
activities of the society have been very pro- 
minent. Tt maintained two free libraries and 
reading rooms, three free priniarv scliools 
and a free students* home. 90 children re- 
ceived free ednration in the three primarv 
schools. Resides these, a nii/ht school was 
started with 21 boys at the end of the vear. 
The total expenditure on the schools during 
the year was Rs. S6S-13-6. The nnrnluT f.F 
boys in the students* home, of whom the 
majorilv belonged to the aboriginal and tlf- 
pressed classes, was 13. An experiment \\ns 
made to train them under the direct euid- 
ance of the residential w(jrker.s and it prove I 
a success. The total expenditure for tb.e 
students* hmne was Rs. 65.'s-g-o. The social 
and pliilanlhropic activities of the society 
consisted of nursing patients, cremating the 


dead, giving occasional help to needy and 
stranded persons and helping the Central 
Flood Relief Committee of Jamshedpur in 
tlicir relief operations. The total cash re- 
ceipts of the society including previous year*8 
balance amounted to Rs. 5,314-13-1 and the 
total expenditure came up to Rs. 4,414-3-3 
leaving a balance of Rs. 900^10. 

We congratulate the society on its noble 
w*ork in various directions and wish it 
greater and greater success every year. 

The Ramkrishna Miiiaion Bankura and 
Balurghat Famine Relief 

An abstract of account of the Ramkrishna 
Mission Relief Work in Bankura and 
B.'ilurghat, is given below : 

Rrckipts 

By donations— Rs. 24,874-5-0. Sale proceeds 
— Rs. 296-13-3. Total Rs. 25,171-2-3- 

Payments 

Rice for recipients — Rs. 17,880-4-6; salt— 
Rs. 36-12-0; cloths -Rs. 651-6-0; sacks- 
Rs. 91-3-9; transit charges (freight, cart, 
boat, cnoly etc.) — Rs. 076-8-0; travelling and 
iiispfclion cliargcs— Rs. 55.>i5“f>; cfpiipiiicnt 
(trunks, lanterns, utensils, curtain, byke etc.) 

Rs. 569-12-6; establishment (lighting, salary 
etc.) -Rs. 313-3-0; stationery -Rs. 81-7-f); 
postage, telegram, ]\r. O. Comm, etc.-- 
Rs. n.'-S-f'); printing eban^es -Rs. 23“|-o; 
misccnane<*uS“Rs. r9-i|-6; peenniarv lielp-- 
Bs. 219-0-0; medical relief --Rs. 34-4-6; 

workers* expense (food, cloths, shoes, 
umbrellas, medicines etc.) Rs. 569-12-6 (for 
22 workers); total —Rs. 21,7^6-10-6; balance 
R*?. deposited in tlie provident relief 

fund of flic Mission. 

( S d . ) vS I • I ) I ) 1 1 A A N I ) A , 

Secretary, R. R. Mission. 



lC)rabu6t»ba Bbarata 

FEBRUARY, 1929 



amicr sno? TOftwhaRr i” 

“Arise! Awake! And atop not till the Goal is reached.** 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

VII 

(To an Rnj^lishman) 


.... It is only just that I should 
try to give you a little of my views. 
I fully believe that there are periodic 
ferments of religion in human society, 
and that such a period is now sweeping 
over the educated world. While each 
ferment, moreover, appears broken into 
various little bubbles, these are all 
eventually similar, showing the cause 
or causes behind tlicm to be the same. 
That religious ferment which at present 
is everyday gaining a greater hold over 
thinking men, has this characteristic, 
that all the little thought- whirlpools 
into which it has broken itself, declare 
one single aim — a vision and a search 
after the Unity of Being. On plains 
physical, ethical and spiritual, an ever- 
broadening generalisation — leading up 
to a concei)t of Unity Eternal — is in the 
air; and this being so, all the move- 
ments of the time may be taken to 
represent, knowingly or unknowingly, 
the noblest philosophy of the unity man 
ever had — the Adwaita-Vedanta. 


New York, 

Qth August 1895. 

Again, it has always been observed 
tlmt as a result of the struggles of the 
various fragments of thought in a given 
epoch, one bubble survives. The rest 
only arise to melt into it, and form a 
single great wave, which sweeps over 
society with irresistible force. 

In India, America, and England 
(the countries I happen to know about) 
hundreds of these are struggling at the 
present moment. In India, dualistic 
formulae are already on the wane, the 
Adwaitas alone hold the field in force. 
In America, many movements are 
struggling for the mastery. All thcvse 
represent Adwaita thought more or 
less, and that series which is spreading 
most rapidly, approaches nearer to it 
than any of the others. Now if any- 
thing was ever clear to me. it is that 
one of these must survive, swallowing 
up all the rest, to be the power of the 
future. Which is it to be? 

Referring to history, we see that 
only that fragment which is fit will 
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survive, and what makes fit to survive 
but character} Adwaita will be the 
future religion of thinking humanity. 
No doubt of that. And of all the sects, 
they alone shall gain the day, who are 
able to show most character in their 
lives — no matter how far they may be. 

T,et me tell you a little personal ex- 
perience. When my Master left the 
body, we W(Te a dozen penniless and 
unknown young men. Against us were 
a hundred powerful organisations, 
struggling hard to nip us in the bud. 
But Ramakrishna had given us one 
great gift, the desire, and the life-long 
struggle, not to talk alone, but to live 
the life. And to-da}^ all India knows 
and reverences the Master, and the 
truths he taught are spreading like 
wild fire. Ten years ago, I could not 
get a hundred persons together to cele- 
brate his birthday anniversary. T,ast 
year there were fifty thousand. 

Neitlier numbers, nor powers, nor 
wealth, nor learning, nor eloquence, 
nor anything else will prevail, but 
purity, livinjs: the life, in one word, 
anubhuti, realisation. Lot there be but 
a dozen such lion-souls in each country, 
lions who have broken their own bonds, 
who have touched the Infinite, whose 
whole soul is gone to Brahman, who 
care neither for wealth nor power nor 
fame, and these will be enouc^h to shake 
the world. 

Here lies the .‘^ecret. Says Patanjali, 
the father of Yoga : “When a man 
rejects all the superhuman powers, then 
he attains to the cloud of virtue.*' He 
secs Cod. lie becomes Cod, and helps 
others to become the same. This is 
all I have to preach. Doctrines have 
been expounded enough. There arc 
books by the million. Oh, for an 
ounce of practice! 

As to societies and organisations, 
these will come of themselves. Can 
there be jealousy where there is no- 
thing to be jealous of? The names of 
those who will wish to injure us will 
be legion. But is not that the surest 


sign of our having the truth? The 
more I have been opposed, the more 
my energy has always found expres- 
sion. I have been driven away with- 
out a morsel of bread : I have been 
feasted and worshipped by princes. I 
have been slandered by priests and lay- 
men alike. But what of it ? Bless 
them all ! They arc my very self. 
And have they not helped me by acting 
as a spring-board, from which my 
energy could take higher and higher 
flights ? 

I have discovered one great 

secret — I have nothing to fear from 
talkers of religion. And the great ones 
who realise — they become enemies to 
none I I,et talkers talk ! They know 
no belter ! Let them have their fill of 
name and fame and money and woman. 
Hold we on to realisation, to being 
Brahman, to becoming Brahman. I^ct 
us hold on to truth unto death, and 
from life to life! Let us pay not the 
least attention to what others say, and 
if, after a life-time's effort, one, only 
one, soul can break the fetters of the 
world and be free, WK invK donk ouk 
WORK. Ilari Om ! 

.... One word more. Doubtless 
I do love India. But everyday my 
sight grows clearer. What is India, or 
Kiiglnnd, or America to us? We arc 
the servants of that Ood who by the 
ignorant is called Man. He who pours 
water at the root, docs he not water 
the whole tree? 

There is but one basis of well-being, 
social, political, or spiritual, to know 
that I and my brother arc one. This 
is true for all countries and all peoiilc. 
And Westerners, let me say, will realise 
it more quickly than Orientals, who 
have almost exhausted tlicmselvcs in 
formulating the idea and producing a 
few cases of individual realisation. 

Let us work without desire for name 
or fame or rule over others. Let us 
be free from the tripple bonds of lust, 
greed of gain, and anger. And the 
truth is with us ! 



SPIRITUALISING NATIONALISM 

By Tiiii Editor 


1 

How indeed can wc spiritualise 
politics and industrialism ?— This is a 
question which occurs again and again 
to the national workers; and a right and 
convincing answer is urgently needed 
before they can face their duty with a 
courageous heart and uiidimmed enthu- 
siasm. India has this ‘weakness’, — she 
cannot follow a programme with whole- 
souled devotion unless it is based on 
and insiiircd by a high spiritual ideal. 
The history of the past national move- 
ments also points to this peculiarity. 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Non-violent Non- 
co-uperation iiioveiiicnt was a noble 
attempt at founding j^olilical and in- 
dustrial activities on purely moral and 
si)iritual grounds. Had this movement 
succeeded, Alahatmaji would have 
solved a great problem tha.t stands as 
a lion in the path of the national 
workers. Unfortunately his theories 
have failed to prove their cfiicacy, and 
we are still more beset with doubts and 
hesitations. 

This problem must not be under- 
stood to be merely academical. It is 
real, intensely real and practical. There 
is not tlic least doubt lliat the majority 
of thinking Indians feel that India’s 
ideal can only be spiritual, however 
defective and vague their comprehen- 
sion of that spiritual ideal may be. 
This allegiance to spirituality and 
recogiMtioii of it as the highest and 
only true value of life is instinctive 
with every Indian; it flows in his blood 
and pulsates in his every breath. He 
feels that the only thing worth striving 
for is the Eternal; the one thing worth 
realising is liis immortal spiritual 
nature. And he knows that all other 
achievements are as nothing compared 
with these. If the devotion of the 


modern Indian to spirituality is so 
passionate, no less passionate is his 
devotion to his motherland, no less 
anguished is his feeling for her econo- 
mical, political and social degradation. 
India must be nr'sed, he feels, and that 
early, before she is done to death by 
foreign exploitalioii. Her dishonour fills 
his heart with extreme agony and above 
all he feels that it is because of her 
political and economic subjection, that 
the world dares to-day to laugh at her 
cherished ideals and drag her highest 
achievements in the mire. 

But along with this feeling for 
India’s external degradation, there is 
also the conviction that in this imper- 
fect world where evil and wickedness 
flourish better than good and honesty, 
political and industrial improvciiicnts 
arc scarcely possible along the path of 
moral i)iirity and spiritual excellence 
alone. If we strictly adhere to moral 
principles in our political and economic 
activities, we may grow morally and 
spiiitually, but there is little chance of 
freeing the country of foreign domin- 
ance. “'fhe wicked have to be fought 
with wicked means”, this adage seems 
extremely apposite to the national 
situation . In fact, history has not yet 
shown any remarkable example of 
morality ever triumphing in the politi- 
cal and industrial world. Ellicieiicy 
which is scarcely moral in character, 
has alone held sway there. Has India 
also to follow suit? It seems there is 
no other way. If that be so, how then 
can we at the same time be faithful to 
our spiritual ideals? Shall we sacrifice 
our national ideas for the sake of 
India’s external prosperity? No, thal 
cannot be. Are wc then to spiritualise 
politics? How can that be accom- 
plished ? — ^Tliis then is the crucial 
question. 
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II 

It has bccu said that religion has 
been the key-note of India’s national 
life from times immemorial. India then 
must have somehow spiritualised 
politics, etc. in her past. L,et us see 
Iiow she did it and if we can derive 
any light therefrom for our present 
guidance. 

We must remember at the outset that 
ill the past also, India felt the conilict 
between the claims of ideals and realities 
as we arc doing now, — may be in a 
lesser measure than at present. But 
tlie conflict was there. Tlien also the 
quest after material prosperity and 
secular achievement was found to be 
invested with a sutheient amount of 
evil wliich refused to be easily spiri- 
tualised. But India found a way out 
of the difliculty in the following 
manner. Her secret was the 
Varndshrama Dharma. According to 
Varnashrama Dharma, every man liad 
his duties fixed for him by the regula- 
tions of the caste in which he was born. 
That meant two things : Firstly, he 
had not to find out his duties. Certain 
things w'cre presented to him as his 
duties. lie therefore had not the 
responsibility of judging their w’orthi- 
ness. This on the surface appears to 
be too much arbitrary and calculated to 
deaden the conscience. But the Hindu 
sociologists were careful enough to sec 
that the caste prescriptions did not go 
against the predominant tendencies of 
the majority of the members belonging 
to that caste. In fact the duties were 
not deliberately prescribed at all. 
Groups of persons took up certain pro- 
fessions according to their temperaments 
and necessity. What was later on done 
was that they wx*re asked to stick to 
those without encroaching upon the 
provinces of others and hand them down 
to posterity. Not that the professions 
and pursuits chosen by and alloted to 
the castes were always ‘iiiorar in an 
absolute sense. Of the lirahinins and 
the vSudras, it may be said, that their 
functions were pre-eminently ‘moral*. 


The Sudras mostly were content to 
serve ; that might not have been elevat- 
ing, but was not certainly immoral. 
The Brahmins* duty was of courf>e in- 
tellectual and spiritual pursuits mainly 
and was thus free from moral conflict. 
The Vaishyas and the Kshatriyas, how- 
ever, did not find their functions so 
free of moral blame. The Vaishyas, — 
the greater ones amongst them, had to 
exploit other people; and exploitation, 
they were sophisticated enough to know, 
was morally bad. The Kshatriyas 
found themselves still more beset with 
moral conflicts. Their function was to 
do himsd, violence, to invade and to 
kill. Yet this moral conflict did not 
seem to trouble the caste men and 
women much. Was it because their 
moral sense was dead ? Not so. The 
secret lay in a true understanding of 
the import of moral living. There arc 
no doubt certain absolute standards of 
morality. But when we come to the 
praclicc of morality, we find tliat tliose 
absolute standards do not always heli) 
us. If the end of human life is the 
realisation of one’s spiritual self, then it 
is necessary that the samskdras or U.n- 
dcncies that are obstructing the beatific 
vision should be eliminated. The 
means of eliminating these is for the 
most men their wwking out. The 
samskaras have to be exercised, mould- 
ed and refined, and thus eliminated. So 
it comes to this that if a man has strong 
Jiankcring for wealth, the best thing for 
him would be to properly work it out, 
so tliat he may later on realise the 
vision of his higher self. Here exploita- 
tion is his duty. To do all that is 
needed for the realisation of one’s 
higher self, — be it apparently good or 
evil, — is one’s paramount duty. 
vSimilarly of the Kshatriya. He has an 
aggrc.ssive spirit. If he is to rcali.se his 
spiritual self, he must get rid of it by 
properly working it out. Through 
pravriUi to nivriili. To kill and 
triumph is the duty of a Kshatriya. So 
this exploitation of the Vaishya and the 
violence of the Kshatriya arc not really 
.speaking immoral; at least they will not 
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injure them. If a man lives externally 
a most moral life and is yet full of base 
tendencies, he is a miihydchdri; he clogs 
the progress of his soul by such external 
abstention; he is doing harm to himself, 
and his real and highest duty is to 
cxi>rcss Iiimself in action, and through 
such I'iroperly regulated expression, get 
rid of his evil tendencies and rise to a 
higher level of feeling and conscious- 
ness. That which helps the elevation 
of consciousness, is moral ; that which 
retards it, is immoral. Moralists com- 
mit a great blunder when they think 
that morality is the same for all, in 
l»oth import and exi)ression. 

behind caste prescriptions there were 
these considerations. Therefore the law- 
givers assured the castes tliat the faith- 
ful fnirilmcnt of their respective func- 
tions was their higliest and most moral 
duty, and that thev must never take to 
tile functions of others, lauvewr exalted 
tlior'u might ai)pear to them. This 
]'.!)IIn‘;()p]iv of caste had a wonderful 
1 ; ■ ehological effect and it is this with 
uMeli we are mainly concerned here. 
\Vv li ive m«*ntioTied before that one 
lTU\ I of the \’’ariiashr.'ima Dharma was 
tlijp individuals had not to think out 
their duties for themselves. Th.it 
meant, ns w<* can now infer, that the 
apparent evil aspects oi their duties did 
not affect th.eni in an adverse way. They 
felt no i)sycho!ogical conflict. They 
look to their duties whole-heartedly and 
with undiniined courage and enlhn- 
siasin. Their liomagc to them was not 
divided by ibe conscimisness of bigber 
moral standnnls. Ami it was well that 
it was so. T'or such a con-cioiisness of 
higher standards, when one is decidedly 
unfit to actually live by tliein, weakens 
terribly, paralyses action, and hampers 
growth. The one thing needful there- 


fore in thus neutralising moral conflict 
is the psychological .sanction, a sponta- 
neous feeling that one’s duty is as 
sacred as worship and is the means of 
the hi.ghest realisation, however profane 
and evil it might appear to some 
external observers.* 

Secondly, the promulgators of the 
Varuashrama Dhanna found that the 
sinritiialisation of the everyday practical 
life of the majority of individuals would 
become much easier if they could be 
spared the evil aspects of worldly life 
to a great deguxe. How much wicked- 
ness lies behind political and industrial 
prosperiU', is apjiarcnt to-day to every 
one. In the past also, the same kind of 
wickcihiess, if not in the .same measure, 
existcil. If every citizen of the state 
were to tliink ahoiit and maintain those 
wickeil activities, it would certainly 
have been hard for individuals to easily 
spiritualise their life and activities. 
India therefore spared the pcoide the 
worries of statecraft, leaving these 
primal ily to the king and his ministers. 
The ])cople were free to live and regu- 
late tlieir life according to tlie high 
.-inritual ideals. The king bore the 
br-rden of statecraft and diplomacy. 
Kin -s ha«l always to dabble in man.v 
vvil things. Politics in no age has been 
a moral pursuit, but the books and 
traditions were emphatic that if a king 
in discharging his duties had to per- 
form heinous tilings, he was not to 
suffer for that. It was his duty, and as 
such could not affect him adversely. 
Hvre alsr> the psychological sanction 
came of immense help. 

Of course in this age of democracy, 
such concentration of political functions 
in the king alone is not possible. Now 
the king’s functions have to be shared 
bv all citizens. This has made the 


• To obviate niisiinderstaiidiiig, wc must nuntion here that the ITinclu law-givers were 
not unconscious of the d.^ngrr of thus making light of what were undoubtedly evil in many 
of the caste duties and neutralising moral miiflict of the individuals. We have nientK)ncd 
why such neutralisation was rather beneficial to the many. If there still lurked any moral 
danger in such prescriptions, it wa.s provided for by the doctrine of non-attachment with 
which every man and wr)ninn wa.s asked to perform his or her duties. This non-attachment 
invested every one with n supreme spiritual strength and illumination. 
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spiritualisation of national service still 
more difficult. Add to this the evils 
that attend the acquisition of industrial 
prosperity. Without extension of com- 
merce no nation can now be great. 
And commerce cannot flourish in this 
age, without exploiting other nations. 
Yet, yet, we know we must have to face 
these and besmirch our hands with 
their blackness. 

Ill 

Our study of our past experience in 
spiritualisation has given us two solid 
facts : (t) if we have an intense longing 
for certain tilings, which we cannot 
reavSon away, but must possess and enjoy 
before we can transcend them, to 
acquire it is our highest duty and is 
therefore quite moral; and (2) wc must 
create a wide-spread and deep-rooted 
psychological sanction for it in order to 
avoid weakening moral conflict. If the 
service of tlie nation can evoke the 
nece.ssary enthusiasm and psychological 
sanction, then the evils attending it will 
not affect us immorally and will not 
therefore clash against the spiritual 
ideals. Can \ve say this much of 
national service? 

Unfortunately the very ideal of 
nationalism is still an object of criti- 
cism and discussion in several influen- 
tial quarters of India. We shall here 
refer to Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi. Rabindranath docs 
not uphold nationalism. He is for 
internationalism. He however docs not 
appear to have made his position very 
clear in all its bearings. Certainly he 
wants the political freedom of his 
country. But the way to it he seems 
to think to lie through social, economi- 
cal and cultural regeneration. The 
direct fight with the powers that be 
does not appear to have his enthu- 
siastic support. What again are his 
ideas about the industrial development 
of India? He is in favour of co-opera- 
tive movement. Docs he disapprove of 
big-scale industrialism without which, it 
scarcely appears, India will ever be rich 


enough to stand the onslaughts of 
foreign nations? It is clear, however, 
that his is a partly questioning voice 
against nationalism. 

A much greater influence is that of 
Mahatma Gandlii. He passionately 
seeks the political freedom of India. 
He also w^anls her economic and social 
regeneration. But he is thoroughly 
aiitiquatod in his views about the econo- 
mic uplift of fiulia. ITis doctrine of 
non-violence as applied to the political 
struggle is well-known. In tin's it can- 
not be said he has the country behind 
him. Indians accept it as rather an 
expedient than a priiici[)le. Mahatma ji 
believes in it as a i>rinciplc. As regards 
the industrial revival of India, he cer- 
tainly holds ([uitc uiii(|ue views, 
directly opposed to tlie i>reseut tenden- 
cies of mniikiiid. Tlie philoso|)hy of 
charka lies in the varnashrama dharma. 
Mahatma ji wants to revive the old idea 
of deccntralisalion and simplicity. 
India’s economic revival should not he 
at the cost of other nation India must 
not cxjdoit others; for that would be* 
immoral niul against the sinritual ideals 
of India. So India’s industrialism 
slionld not be after the hig- scale pattern 
of the West. None :diould encroach 
economically upon liis neighbour; so 
that there should he 110 com]K;tition. 
This was the underlying principle of 
the economic asi^ecl of the caste system. 
Mahatmaji wmits to eliminate com- 
petition in the aev.ivisition of wealth; 
but he docs not advocate the traditional 
view of the caste system, nnmel}’', that 
none should practise others* iiro- 
fcssioiis. Here Mahatmaji puts forward 
a novel view. He says that though one 
may not earn money by i)ractising 
other caste professions, one may, if one 
likes, take to them as honorary ])ro- 
fessions. But Mahatmaji forgets that 
this will create a state of great disorder 
and introduce com]utilion. There is 
in every locality a certain amount of 
demand for certain professions. If 
any outsider comes to fulfil them gratis, 
he will thereby dejirivc the legitimate 
professionals of their custom, compel- 
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ling them to take to other means of 
earning, though he may not himself 
prolit anything. Altogether Mahatmaji 
.stands less for nationalism as it is 
commonly understood than for a 
certain view of Truth which he is try- 
ing to realise hini.self and pursuading 
the nation to accept. The majority of 
Indians, though absolutely faithful to 
the high spiritual ideals of India, yet 
want their country to become politically 
iiidcpendci;*, industrially as prosperous 
as the nio:^i: prosperous nation on earth 
and culturally supreme. They are 
content to follow the ordinary means of 
achieving these, with all the necessary 
evils attendant on them; and they are 
trying through all these evils to rise 
\ip to the i»ristinc purity of the national 
ideals. Neither Tagore nor Mahatmaji 
gives tlieiii adciiuate help in these 
resi)ccts. 

Apart from tlicsc objections, the 
ideal of nationalism has its antagonists 
in the growing internationalism of the 
West and in the labour union move- 
ment of the world. Though these have 
not yet become sunicienlly cfTcctivc, 
yet they arc bound to grow in strength 
with the i)assing of days and react on 
nationalism; and wv cannot ignore 
Iheiii iti dclennining the future of 
nationalism. 

IV. 

Amidst these confusions, the nation- 
alism of Swaini Vivckanaiida and the 
spirit and attitude that lay behind it 
a[)[)ear as a powerful and steady heacoii, 
reconciling the present tendencies of 
nationalism with its future, and also 
with the .spiritual ideals of India. 
vSwainiji bclicvctl that the industrialism 
of the West will have its full sway in 
India, however vicious it might be; and 
be believed that India would become a 
great industrial nation. He \vanted so 
inucli that Indians should visit the West 
and learn the secrets of modern civilisa- 
tion with its wonderful powers of orga- 
nisation and efllcicncy. On his way to 
America he wrote a letter to his 


Madrasee disciples from Japan, in 
which he asked them to come and 
study the rapid modernisation of Japan 
and take lessons therefrom for the 
elevation of India. In this, modern 
India is walking faithfully behind the 
Swami. lie felt all the iniquities of 
present-day industrialism, with its de- 
gradation of the mind and exploitation 
of the weak. But he also felt that, good 
or evil, India cannot escape it, and the 
best thing for her would be to face it 
and make the best of it. So he called 
to his countrymen to learn these things 
from the West and march ahead to the 
van of industrial nations. Modern 
India thus finds a .strong support in 
Swami ji in her bid for industrial great- 
ness. Perhaps it is not known to many 
that in his scheme of an ideal Math of 
the Ramakrishiia Order, one of the first 
items was the establishment of a well- 
equipped technological college. 

Similarly it cannot be said that he 
cared much either to stick to the old 
caste system (as Mahatmaji is doing) 
or either to destroy it as ultra-reformers 
want to. He knew and declared that 
the new spirit will bring about revolu- 
tionary changes in the .social system of 
India, but what form of it will finally 
emerge, he did not care to enunciate. 
Nor was it necessary. Enough that he 
endorsed the rising spirit and blessed 
it. Only he cautioned us that we must 
not deliberately destroy any institution. 
The social changes should be the in- 
direct effect of the realisation and 
manifestation of the new spirit. In this 
also i^rcsent-day nationalism finds 
support in Swamiji. 

Did he also want the political 
emancipation of his country ? Certainly 
he did. His ideal of freedom was 
absolute, as he often declared : it must 
be the freedom of the spirit, of the 
mind and also of the body. All these 
he wanted for his country. He de- 
voutly wished that India should be 
great materially, intellectually, politi- 
cally and above all spiritually. Surely 
Indian nationalism also, seeks as much. 
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lie never cried halt in any line of 
progress, provided the motive was pure 
and the goal noble. 

Another point in which Swamiji’s 
view of Indian nationalism envisages 
the developments of the future, is the 
rise of the workers of the world, of the 
Sudra power. That the future of every 
nation, and of India of course, is in the 
hands of the Sudra, he unhesitatingly 
declared on many occasions; and there 
is at least one i)assage in his written 
books, which will become the very 
charter of the freedom of the Sudra and 
the sacred maul rum of its consecration. 
(See The Com Icicle Works of Snuimi 
Vivekanauda, Vol. VII, pp. ;>oS-3io.) 
Indian nationalism of the i)reseiit day, 
it must be admitted, has not yet devel- 
oped this aspect siifhcicntly. There is 
no doubt some talk now and llien about 
the emancipation of the labour classes 
in India; but it is mostly in imitation 
of the Knglish labour leaders or 
Russian communists. The genuine 
India-type has not yet emerged. 
Swainiji’s nationalism, however, as we 
have said before, was fully conscious 
of this and gave an lionourablc place 
to it iji its programme. 

In advocating this all-round devel- 
opment of India, it is not that t-hvainiji 
was not conscious of the evils that 
would necessarily accompany it. Ilis 
vSupport of nationalism does not mean 
that he also advoc.'ited the means that 
are employed by our politicians in imi- 
tation of the West. The asin rations of 
modern India find place in Swamiji’s 
vision, but their means do not. Here 
our national workers luive to learn from 
him. He was fully conscious of the 
evils of Western nationalism and in- 
dustrialism; and even though he felt 
that India cannot altogether escape 
them, he prescribed mtans by which 
India can pass through them uiist?atlied 
and attain to her accustomed spiritual 
heights. He was not ignorant of the 
ways in which India in the past has 
sought to eliminate those evils through 
Varnashrama Dharma. He felt that a 


new psychological sanction must be 
created for national service. That is 
Avhy he glorified India and left an in- 
delible impression on tlic mind of 
Indians of her greatness and evoked an 
nndying passion for her service. But 
he also felt that if that sanction serves 
ill taking individuals only up to the 
level of material achievements, it will 
ill serve India. He therefore pres- 
cribed a new motive of service and 
struggle, -the struggle fo** self-real- 
isation. Every man and woman of 
India must l>e filled with a burning 
eiithiisiasin for spiritual self-realisation. 
.\iid when they will, with such a 
motive, devote themselves to the service 
of India, they will not only achieve 
materially and intellectually, but also 
si)iritually. Swami Vivekanaiida there- 
fore solves the problem of tlie national 
AV(jrkcrs, to which we have referred to 
at the outset of this essay, in two ways : 
(a) by glorifying India and making 
India’s service a passion with everyone 
from the lowest to the highest, and 
(h) by prescribing self-realisation as the 
chief and all-coni]>rehensive motive of 
all activity (of course to such a motive, 
when fully active, India cannot be 
what she is ordinarily conceived to be). 

To truly uiulerslaiul these views of 
Swamiji, it is necessary that we truly 
grasp his idea of India, llis conception 
of India contained different grades of 
views from the most concrete to the 
most abstract. lie looked upon India 
as a geographical entity without cloud- 
ing her with a halo of idealism ; he 
h^ok'cd \ipon her as a cultural entity; 
he looked upon her as a spiritual 
jKjwer and the giver of the liiglicst 
illiiniination; and she was to him the 
object of deepest love and most intense 
a<loration; she also appeared to him as 
the essence of Innnanity. In fact his 
view of India was indefinable; it con- 
tained all these various strata of per- 
ception; but it had no fixed form, either 
as a symbol of political or spiritual 
consciousnc.ss. This indefinability was 
the unique characteristic of Swami 
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Vivckananda*s nationalism. It thereby 
became all-comprehensive and escaped 
the dangers of partiality, which all 
definiteness engenders. All these dif- 
ferent phases found voice in him, and 
he also represented an attitude which 
transcended nationalism. 

One peculiarity of the Swami 
requires to be noted in this connection. 
His spiritual consciousness and national 
consciousness were not apart but 
idiases of the same fundamental cons- 
ciousness. The fact is, to this prince of 
monks, the only reality was Brahman, 
and the highest impulse, its realisation. 
All other realities are experiences on 
the way - different modes of conscious- 
ness all reflecting the primal glory of 
the Divine in more or less measures. 
His humanism, so remarkable in him, 
his love of art, science, history and 
human achievements were all charac- 
terised by the above consideration. All 
these manifested the central glory of 
the Ktcrnal, therefore they had their 
legitimate places in his heart and appre- 
ciation. also India. India was 

loved by him to the measure that she 
represented the radiance of God. Her 
politics, society, industry, culture, re- 
ligion, her iioverty and s\iffcring, her 
struggles to rise and attain, all these 
were dear and sacred to him because of 
the highest illumination to which all 
these led. Without this basic spiritual 
consideration, his nationalism would be 
(|nite incomprehensible. Yet it should 
not be understood that in his homage 
to India, there was any conscious 
calculation of all these. His cons- 
ciousness, always so api)roximatc to the 
Divine consciousness, was like unto a 
flower of which the love of country, 
humanity and nature were so many 
petals. 

It will be understood from this that 
to vSwamt Vivekananda nationalism was 
not the final word of human aspiration. 
Man must transcend it, not by thinking 
it to be foreign to himself, but by con- 
sidering it to be an aspect of a higher 
consciousness. So the impulse to 


realise this higher consciousness must 
be the very basis of Indian nationalism. 
Without this central motif, Indian 
nationalism is in the danger of being 
degraded to a sort of jingoism, crude 
and narrow. Swamiji never advocated 
this narrow nationalism. How is that 
higher consciousness to be attained? 
Here comes the call of the spiritual 
ideals of India. And here we under- 
stand the significance of Swamiji’s in- 
junction that the glory of the Atman 
should be preached all over the land 
from the highest to the lowest. Let 
self-realisation be the battle-cry of New 
India. The self is endowed wdth 
infinite power, illumination and joy, — 
let this be brought home to every man 
and woman, every boy and girl of India. 
Let them feel that life’s only quest is 
this v^^clf-realisation and let everyone 
start from wherever one is at present, 
towards the goal. Dct the conscious- 
ness of this inherent power and great- 
ness spur everyone on his way. 

Naturally this consciousness will 
not in all or even most cases, appear as 
a struggle for spiritual self-realisation. 
That will be only in the cases of a 
minority, at least in the beginning. 
To most men, it will be a consciousness 
of the power of endurance, concrete, 
material achievement and fearlessness. 
To many others it will be the incentive 
to high intellectual and cultural 
achievements. But if the consciousness 
of the real nature of the self be there 
— and we should never cease to 
inoclaim it to all and keep it ever 
before the nation, — this crude self- 
rcali.sntion will not be the last item of 
achievement; the original motive will 
by its very impetuosity impel and drive 
us on to higher and yet higher self- 
realisation, till we reach the very heart 
of the Kternal. It all depends on the 
original mpetus. This alone will 
determine the direction of our progress 
and its destination. On this again 
depends how much we can be affected 
by the evils that infest the material 
aspects of nationalism. If the original 
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impetus be not powerful enough to take 
us beyond the planes of politics or 
industrialism, there is every danger of 
our being stuck in the morass of moral 
complications which are so luridly 
evident in Western nationalism. So 
the proclaiming of the glory of the 
Atman is one of the ways of reconciling 
politics, etc., with the spiritual ideals 
of India. 

This also will save India from going 
to the extremes of materialism and 
there will thus be only a minimum of 
evil in the politics and industrialism of 
India. It will ensure an all-round 
development of the nation; for the self- 
conscious power of man will naturally 
seek variegated expression in all fields 
of life. Who can ever prescribe to the 
Self? 

Self-realisation as the motive of 
nationalism has also another bright 
consequence. To it, the consciousne.ss 
of India is nattirally that of a land 
where the quest for Self-realisation and 
its success have had the most brilliant 
manifestation, India stands to this 
view as the mother of reli.gions, the 
giver of spiritual gifts and the pro- 
claimer of supernal peace. Here Indian 
nationalism becomes the highest inter- 
nationalism. To a quest for Self- 
realisation, material and intellectual 
achievements arc insignificant in 
comparison with the real and eternal 
achievement of Divine Illumination. 
vSo spirituality stands pre-eminent in 
our view^ and consciousness. And surely 
there cannot be any internationalism 
worth the name, which is not based on 
a consciousness of spiritual unity. 
Indian nationalism is thus anothei 
form of internationalism. 

There is yet another phase of Self- 
realisation, which has an important 
bearing on Indian nationalism. Self- 
realisation after certain stages, becomes 
worshipful service of others. The 
strong alone can give. In fact one 
of the signs of true strength is that it 
gives Itself away in the service of 
others. Self-sacrifice becomes then a 


passion. Therefore those of us who are 
strong and illumined enough to aspire 
after the spiritual aspects of self- 
realisation, will be spontaneously filled 
with the spirit of service. And if we 
are to sj)arc ourselves the suicidal war 
between the classes and the masses, if 
the Sudra power in India is to rise to 
its legitimate height without civil war, 
what can be a better and a more potent 
means than the sacrifice of the best and 
the purest of the nation to the service 
of the depressed masses of India? 
Therefore Swamiji sent out the call for 
the worship of the Daridra KdrCiyana as 
ail integral part of his message for 
India’s Self-realisation. This is how we 
are to spiritualise communism in India. 
This is how the highest of the nation 
are to become the servants of the 
masses in their passion for Self- 
realisation and self-sacrifice. 

This is Swami Vivekananda’s 
nationalism and this is how the service 
of the nation was to him the very 
realisation of the spiritual ideals of 
India. IJis nationalism, we have seen, 
docs not antagonise with international- 
ism and leads aiiloinatieally to spiritual 
Self-realisation; and the power of the 
ininial motive easily leads us untouched 
through all the evils of politics and 
indu.striali.sm on to the pure region of 
spirituality. It also eventually clinii- 
nates the dangers of the possible clash 
between the classes and the masses. 
It supports the j)rcscnt striving, leads 
to a brighter future and has ample 
sroi)e within it for all future inter- 
national developments. Viewed from 
his standi)oint nationalism (with its 
peditical and industrial struggles) does 
not antagonise spiritual ideals. In the 
growing Self-reali.sation, not only do 
new layers of inner vision open one by 
one, and thus endow the individual 
with deeper understanding of things 
and enables him to take a higher view 
of them, but India also appears in 
subtler and subtler form and his 
nationalism is transfigured from its 
narrow conceptions to higher inter- 
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nationalism and eventually spiritual 
unity. The motive is the same^ but the 
realisation is increasingly superfine. 
Will India take up this view? We are 
confident India has accepted Swami 
Vivekananda’s message and is slowly 
assimilating it and will in no distant 
future work it out in its different 
functions. It may be fairly said the 
highest priest of Indian nationalism was 
Swami Vivekananda. No other Indian, 
to our knowledge, has shown a love for 
India greater than he did. A Western 
disciple states tliat his very accents, 
when he pronounced the word Tndia,’ 
seemed to melt with love and sent a 
thrill through the hearers. One who 
heard him for the first time speaking of 
India was so filled with the wonder 
and love for her, at the way he pro- 
nounced the blessed name of his 
motherland, that she secured the same 
evening a whole set of books on India 
to know more of that blessed country. 
This India ever occupied a most 
precious part of his thought. And this 
lose and anguish for India he has 
l.»e(iueathcd to liis nation. And surely 
we can say that this love and reverence 
fur her which is so evident among the 
yoimg people of the present time has 
l)een derived in a large measure from 
tlie great Swami. This love of India 
will t^ave us greatly from the evil con- 
sequences of our material struggle. We 
spoke of the psychological sanction that 
lies behind the sense of duty according 
to Varnashrama Lharina. The service 
of the motherland, however fraught 
with evil it may be, is the new duty 
of every Indian. Where shall we get 
llie Jieccssary psychological sanction for 
it? It lies surely in the love of the 
niotlierlaiul bequeathed to us by Swami 
Vivekananda. This great love will 
consecrate. It will burn within us as 
a deathless passion. This passion is the 
sanction. To such a sanction, even 
evils arc no longer evils, because it 
leads beyond evils. Let this passion 
grow more and more in our heart, and 
let its flame blend with the radiance of 


the Divine. This is a great lesson 
which the Varnashrama Dharma has to 
teach us of the modern age, and let 
us, through it, face and tackle the 
rising problems. 

We have already said how to Swami 
Vivekananda, nationalism wa'S a flame 
of his luminous self-consciousness; and 
how, if we arc to avoid the dangers of 
nationalism and reconcile its lower 
phases with spirituality, we must make 
self-realisation the fundamental motive 
of the individuals. W'e have also men- 
tioned that to many this will be an 
incentive for acquiring material and 
intellectual greatness. This is neces- 
sary and quite good. But the helm of 
the national bark must not be in their 
hands. They alone arc fit to lead to 
whom self-realisation is spiritual. They 
must practise spirituality whole- 
heartedly. A mere sentimental acituis- 
ceiice ill the ideal is of little value. 
vSpirituality must be a solid reality to 
them. What is spirituality? It is the 
lasting consciousness of oneself as being 
spirit, beyond body and mind. We 
must feel every moment that we arc 
spirit and not matter and mind and 
must of course assert that conscious- 
ness in uur thought, word and deed. 
But such a consciousness to be attained 
requires earnest effort. Therefore 
Swami Vivekananda sent out a call for 
the best and the purest of the nation to 
take up the spiritual life in whole- 
hearted earnestness. For he felt that 
only they could lead the nation to its 
l)ristiiic glory. India also therefore 
made it compulsory on all to make 
some practice or other daily to realise 
their spiritual self-hood. For unless 
we make a determined and earnest 
effort, wc cannot hope to rise above the 
onslaughts of matter and mind and 
feel the worth of spirituality. What is 
the use of bragging about India’s spiri- 
tual ideals, if we <lo not know what 
spirituality is? So practical spirituality 
there must be behind every Indian. And 
thus shall the nation advance realising 
all the phases of the self, material. 
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mental and spiritual, avoiding evils and wards that Summit where the light of 
consuming them where necessary, to- Meaven kisses the crown of India. 


NOTES OF CONVERSATION WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 


2 1ST June. 

Swami T : “Man is trying hard to 
make himself happy. But nothing 
succeeds unless He wills it. Freedom 
can be realised in two ways, by identi- 
fying oneself with Him and by living 
in eternal self-surrender to Him. There 
can be no freedom of will in separation 
from Him. 

“Reliance on one’s apparent self 
leads to ruin. To presume to be all- 
knowing is extremely harmful. Self- 
reliance or self-confidence means faith 
in the Self. To persist in remaining 
what one already is or in holding on 
to one’s preconceived opinions at any 
cost, — such self-importance is bad.” 

22ND June. 

Swami T : “One must have the 
capacity to love. Oh, how madlike we 
used to love in our boyhood ! I would 
love iny brothers so much that the 
thought of renouncing them to become 
a Sannydsin, used to make me cry. 
But afterwards the Master snapped these 
tics one by one. He asked S. : ‘Whom 
do you love ?’ S. said : ‘I do not love 
any one.’ ‘Oh you dry fellow I* the 
Master remarked. 

“I have never felt sceptic about 
God.” 

24TH June. 

Swami T : “You can never be 
emancipated by adoring a man as man, 
— you must look ut)on him as God. 
However great he may be in spiritual 
wisdom and dispassion, however highly 
endowed he may be with spiritual 
powers, the worship of him will not 
effect your liberation, if you do not 
perceive him as God Himself. With- 
out such a perception, his worship may 
serve to communicate to you his spiri- 
tual qualities and powers, but nothing 


more. But if you worship a Divine 
Incarnation, knowing him as such or 
not, he will surely grant you God- 
realisation. Sisupdla attained God- 
realisation even by hating Sri Krishna. 
The Gopis realised God even though 
they considered Sri Krishna as only 
their lover. A Gopi was shut up in 
her room by her husband. Her intense 
anguish at being separated from Sri 
Krishna destroyed her sins ; and the 
joy she felt by meditating on him 
destroyed her punya, religions merits ; 
and she was liberated.” 

Disciple : “But we arc told that 
whcji devotion grows intense, one for- 
gets the Divine majesties of God.” 

Swami T : “That is after the devotee 
has realised God. He then carefully 
obliterates all consciousness of Divine 
l)owers in order to api»roach Him 
closer and closer. The Gopis were not 
ordinary human beings. Theirs were 

spiritual bodies continence is 

an essential means of Divine realisa- 
tion. If one can maintain Brahma^- 
charya for twenty-eight years, one will 
realise Bfiakti, Jndna, everything. Lust 
is called manasija, ‘born in mind’. Only 
a hero can conquer the senses and go 
beyond them to the superconscious 
planes. 

“I do not agree with you if you 
consider stubljornness as strength. 
Stubbornness is a cloak of weakness. 
The weak put it on in order to hide their 
weakness. Real strength knows how to 
bend and yet regain its true position.” 

26T11 June. 

Swami T : “Swami P. has written : 
‘We are not living on the plane of 
surmise, but of actual perception.’ . . - 
We must remember from time to time 
why we renounced the world and test 
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ourselves if we are really progressing 
towards the goal/' 

27TH June. 

Swami T : “His (Sri Ramakrishna's) 
initiation was no ordinary thing, — he 
would wake up spiritual consciousness 
at once. He would write some characters 
on the tongue and the disciple would 
feel something heaving up, wave after 
wave, within his chest. He asked me 
if I would like to have Abhiseka 
(Tantrik initiation). I said I did not 
know. 'Then you need not have it,' 
he replied. Once when I was return- 
ing from the Kali temple, after saluting 
the ^Tother, he said about me : ‘His 
*home’'^ is that high Power from which 
proceed name and form.* 

“I felt an intense longing for libera- 
tion. I wanted very much to com- 
Ijlctcly realise God even in this life." 
2<STir Junk. 

Su'ami T : “\Vc have seen with our 
own eyes and heard with our own cars. 
Tlie tremendous enthusiasm of Swami 
Yi\ el'ananda for Ood-Tcalisation used 
to dumbfound us and make us despair 
of ourselves, in spite of all encourage- 
ment and assurance from the IMastcr. 
And we would lliink that this life would 

in vain, without realising God. But 
at last favourable da^'s came through 
the grace of the Master. 

“You will be struck dumb with 
wonder if I tell you the story of v^wami 
Vivekananda's begging and wandering 
days, -the life of extreme renunciation 
he then lived. Once in those days he 
wrote to me that he was passing his 
days ‘like the crows, feeding himself - 
devoid of self-rtspcct— at the house of 
others in the expectation of gain.' "t 
2 f)TiT June. 

Sicami T : “ ‘None else, He alone 

is my all in all*-- when you will feel like 


this and will not rely on anything, then 
will you be right. Now you are depend- 
ing on earthly things, on wealth, man 
and learning. Even great scholars get 
mad by a single screw getting loose in 
the brain. We do not rely on God. 
We rely on our money, our relations, 
our friends. But ‘O king, know that 
He is the treasure of those who have 
nothing.' When nothing will remain 
between you and Him, then you will 
realise Him. Sri Krishna had broken 
all tlie tics of the Gopis. Hut their 
sense of shame still remained. That 
tic also he broke at last. When the 
Lord secs that man is finding it hard 
to give lip anything for Him, then He 
Himself takes it away. *0 T,ord, take 
all things away from me, even those 
that r have kept hidden in my inmost 
heart.* Tf, O man, thoii wilt cross the 
ocean of the world, tliou must give up 
desires for earthly things.* 

“The IVfastcr n^^cd to say : ‘Do 
whatever yon like after having tied the 
knowledge of .\dvaitri in the corner of 
your cloth.* That is to say, know Him 
as the soul of your sonl, the life of your 
life, the eye of \-our eye, and love Him. 
Nothing else than this, such as asking 
things of God, is true devotion. 
Supreme devotion cannot be had so 
long as there is the slightest desire in 
the mind." 

My Master was read. Ai)ropos of 
the passage, “Do yon think that a man 
rirnily persuaded that there is a Reality 

behind all thc.se appearances, 

One who is infinite bliss, a bliss com- 
]>ared with which these pleasures of the 
senses arc simply playthings, can rest 
contented without struggling to attain 
It?" Swami T. said: 

“Just sec ! Our God is only a verbal 
affair. A little meditation, a little japa, 
— this is a poor sort of life. The heart 


• T^v ‘home* vSri R. evidently meant that aspect of Divinity, which a disciple’s inherent 
tendencies and potentialities indicated to he the ideal which he was consciously or unconsciously 
seeking to realise . , 

t A (luotalion from the VairAfrya^SataUam of Bhartrihari. Rxtrenic self-abnegation and 
Self-abasement is a sine quci non of true T'd/rilgyd, dispassion and renunciation. lie w o 
possesses nothing, to him alone the Lord comes. 
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must burst hungering for Him. An 
intense anguish must fill it and life 
should seem to go out without Him ; — 
only then it will be right. 

"Nothing short of complete self- 
surrender to Him will do. You call 
Him the inner controller, omniscient 
and omnipresent, and yet you are afraid 
to surrender yourself to Him ! 
‘Thinkest thou that thou wilt realise 
Mother by thy hypocritical devotion? 
No, No, this is not a sweet in a child’s 
hand that thou wilt cajole it out of 
him.* You cannot deceive Him. lie 


SANSKRIT CULTURE 

By MAIIAMAIIOrADIIYAYA HARA^RASAD 

I am a Sanskritist by heredity, 
training and profession, and I feel an 
instinctive love for everything connec- 
ted with Sanskrit, including Indology. 

I am now at the fag end of my life, 
and it has been my privilege to see 
Oriental studies decay in our country 
during the period of over seventy years 
that I have been studying Sanskrit. I 
have seen the old style of deep and 
intensive learning flourish and decay, 
and I have seen the new school of study 
come into being and take the field ; 

I have seen the old order giving place 
to the new. Tlie old tradition is just 
passing away, and a new^ one is coming 
in. Great changes have altered the face 
of India — and also its heart — during one 
life-time. I think it is now time for us 
to take stock of the change, to cast a 
retrospective glance ; and we might 
even question ourselves, which way is 
our ancient classical learning to go, and 
how far the path that Oriental studies 
are taking now, has been suitable for 
the preservation of the old learning of 
the land ; and in w’hat way a combina- 
tion of the two can be effected. . 

The eighteenth century of ih^. 
Christian era was the palmy day of 
Sanskrit literature in India. Maha- 
ra§{ra Brahmins whose ancestral pro- 


sees all 'Thou art the doer, not 

I ; Thou art the mechanic, I am the 
machine.* .... ‘I am a jealous God.* 


If you love anything else than God and 
do not renounce all for Him, you can- 
not realise Him.** 

30T11 Junk. 

S^cami T : "Nobody wants Him. 
Men want to get rid of their misery, to 
enjoy life. To conceive a 'causeless* 

love for Him is very difficult I 

knew a man who used to cry for soli- 
tude. Hut one day he said : ‘vShall I 
marry again?* ** 

IN MODERN INDIA-I 

ShASTRI, M.A., C.I.K., IION. D. LlTf. 

fession \vas the tcacliing of v^^aiiskrit, 
were the dominant power in India 
throughout the century. They not only 
encouraged vSanskrit learning theni- 
selvo.s, but their example was an in- 
si'.iring light to others to etiv^ourage the 
study of v^anskrit. This was the age 
when great Indian jurists flourished. 
The earliest of them was Ananladeva, 
a MahrirfDjtra Brahmin, who wrote in 
his own native district by the Godavari 
his learned works called the various 
Kaustubhas, under the patronage of 
Baz Bahaclur Chandra, a Kaja of di.'^tant 
Kumayun in the Himalayas. The next 
was Vaidyanatha Payagunde, and 
another Maharastra Brahmin settled 
at Benares, whose erudite com- 
mentary is still the admiration of 
lawyers in India. The third was 
Jagannatha Tarkapancanana of Bengal 
who was brought at the Gov- 
ernment House in Calcutta by the first 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
with military band playing, for the 
purpose of writing an exhaustive code 
of Hindu f.aw to be administered by 
the courts in British India. There were 
lesser lights all over India, eleven of 
whom in Bengal compiled the original 
Sanskrit work on Hindu Law of which 
Halhcad’s "Gentoo Law** was the 
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English translation. [The name of the 
work is Vivadarnava-Selu. It was pub- 
lished from Bombay years ago as the 
Code prepared under orders of Maha- 
raja Ranjit Simha, the Lion of the 
Punjab.] 

Not only was Law the only subject 
which flourished in Sanskrit, but other 
branches of knowledge also flourished 
in exuberance. Nagoji Bhatta, the great 
Maliara§tra Pandit, wrote his exhaus- 
tive coTiiTneiitary on the ]\Iahribha§ya in 
Oraiinuar and other commentaries too, 
on almost all branches of Sanskrit 
literature. His learning was pheno- 
incnal, his character was exemplary and 
his jircseiice inspiring. His was perhaps 
one of tlic last examples of the height 
to whicli human mind can be raised by 
a liberal education through Sanskrit 
only. Princes and potentates vied with 
one another in doing him honour. 

Southern India produced great 
Pandits like Ahobala, who, llecing from 
the converting zeal of Tipu Sultan, 
came as a fugitive to Ben arcs almost in 
ta lured rags, and was received with 
open arms by the Pandits of the holy 
cily. His learning, too, was C(iually 
phenomenal and he allowed Benares to 
utilise it fully. 

On the top of these came Rama 
v^iistri, the Nyilyadhisa or Chief Justice 
of the Poona Durbar, famous for his 
learning, famous bn* his boldness and 
iiitrei)idity and famous as an adminis- 
trator of justice and a patron of educa- 
tion. P'or half a century, he was the 
earthly Providence of the Pandits of 
India, and no one with real learning 
came back disappointed from him. 

But a change of spirit came wn’th the 
advent of the nineteenth century. The 
luiglish were the dominant race 
throughout the century, and they were 
anxious to bring their own language 
and literature, their owui sciences and 
their culture for the benefit of India. 
But they were very cautious in the 
beginning. They wanted to impart 
education through the classics of India 
whether Sanskrit or Arabic and Persian. 


But audacious ignorance at this period 
created an impression both in England 
and among the Court-going people of 
India that Sanskrit and Arabic could 
afford no culture. It was thought that 
Sanskrit specially had no literature 
worth naming except disputations in 
Grammar and lyOgic. It had no science, 
no poetry, no art and no culture. This, 
in fact, was the opinion of Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. 

Relying on this opinion, Macaulay 
wrote his terrible minute against educa- 
tion through the medium of Indian 
Classics, and threw^ the entire weight of 
his name, of his learning and of his 
position for imparting education through 
the medium of English ; and the 
linglish Government acted up to his 
advice. There came a revolutionary 
change in the educational system of 
India. Old .style Sanskrit Colleges — 
Tols as we call them in Bengal — and 
Piilhasfdas came to be deserted, and 
luiglisli schools on the other hand 
began to be filled. A little knowledge 
of Englisli gave comfortable livelihood 
to clerks and lower grade officers not 
only in tke adiiiiiiistralion of British 
India, but also in the ofiiccs of mcr- 
chanls and industrials, who for the first 
time began to start linns in India. I 
have seen with my own eyes in the 
sixtic.s and sevenlies of the last century, 
how tlic l^aiiskrit Y'^ls hecanic empty 
and P'nglisli schools flourished. There 

is a bit i>crsonal history here 

^ly father died in iSor and the charge 
of distributing honoraria to learned 
Pandits assembled on religious, festive 
and .social occasions in our neighbour- 
liooil devolved upon me, though I was 
then very young. I remember, in 1864, 
there was a tolerably big assembly in 
my neighbourhood ; and I distributed 
honoraria, on behalf of the master of 
the house, to one hundred Pandits, all 
engaged in teaching Sanskrit in their 
own residences from Navadvipa to 
Calcutta, on both sides of the Ganges. 
P\)urteen years later, in 1S7S, on the 
occasion of the Sradh ceremony of the 
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latjfier ot our great novelist, the famous 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, I was re- 
quested to ascertain how many Pandits 
were engaged in teaching in their resi- 
dences within this area, and 1 fomid 
only twenty-six ! A fall of 74% in 
fourteen years ! 

After the quelling of the ^Mutiny, 
the feeling- of despair took possession of 
the Indian mind that the old Indian 
literature, old Indian cidture, old Indian 
sciences and arts, whether ilindu or 
IMohaininedaii would perish ; and that, 
at no distant future. The situalion was 
rcallj' desperate. ^laiiuscripts were 
l)erishing in lieaps in the houses of 
Pandits who were the leading educa- 
tionists of past generations, or were 
being carried to all parts of liurope as 
the last remnants of Indian culture, 

I will give some account of how 
-Manuscripts migrated and were des- 
troyed. in the wars of the hjiglish in 
the nineteenth century, i\Iss. were an 
object of loot. In the year with- 

in a month after the proclamation was 
issued for the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, Prof. Minayeff who was 
residing at -Milan in Italy, received a 
telegram from St. iV*tersl)urg to pro- 
ceed to -Mandalay at once. The Pro- 
fessor went tliere and found that the 
common soldiers were using the pages 
of the Mss. in the .sjilendid Koyai 
Jyibrary of Ihinnah as cigarette-papers, 
lie complained to (General Pendergast 
who at once put a stop to that abu.se, 
and allowed Prof. .Minaycfl to take as 
many of the -Mss. as he liked. The 
Profe.ssor came to Calcutta and brought 
to me an introduction frcmi my revered 
ITofesor, ^Ir. C. il. Tawney. I 
believe he took this precaution simply 
to save me from the attentions of the 
Police for having anything to do with 
Russians, lie was in Calcutta for 
several days, but he spent several hours 
with me. One day 1 went to his place 
and he showed me .seven big packing 
cases containing the Mss.-spoils from 
Mandalay. I could not see the Mss. 
because the boxes were then all nailed, 


but the Professor gave me a glowing 
description of their contents. Some of 
the Mss. looted in the First Burmese 
War in icSab are to be found in the 
Bishop’s College library. 

The Bliagavad-Gita which Peshwa 
Baji Rao II used to read is to be found 
in the India OiTicc Uibrary. 

The Arabic !Mss. looted from Tipn 
vSultaii’s library at Scrangapatain are to 
be found in the Asiatic Society’s rooms. 

But there is one satisfaction, and 
that a great one, in the fact that the 
Mss.-loot have been carefully preserved, 
much better preserved than ])robably it 
would have been their lot in Bidia, at 
least for some time. 

The way Mss. have been dissipated 
and destroyed in the house of Pandits 
is simidy a dismal story. A Pandit who 
In the early years of ninelcenth century 
.vas a great educationist and considered 
ids ^Iss. to be his best treasures and 
hoiise<l tliein in the best room of his 
house, carefully dried them in the sun 
after eveiy rainy seai-on and ke]>t them 
tightly packed in thick cloth, died, 
ilis .son who had learned A, B, C, read 
Murray’s Spelling-book and the A/iin- 
garli Pjiglish Reader, had secured a 
small berth in the local Collcctorate 
where his pay and perquisites, fair and 
unfair, aiiKmiited to at least ten limes 
what his father could have ever earned. 
He saw no good in the ^Iss. and re- 
moved them from the best room in the 
hf>nse, first, to the store-room and then, 
to the kitchen where a thick coat of 
.soot enveloped the whole collection. 
The house-wife who was greatly 
troubled for dry fuel for preparing her 
husband’s early meal, discovered that 
tlic Mss. were kept between two 
wooden boards. These she exploited 
for the piu-posc of fuel but could not 
use the paper or palm-lcavcs for the 
.same purpose, because there is a super- 
stition that the paper or palm-leaf on 
which there is any writing is the very 
self of vSiirasvatl and should not be con- 
signed to fire. These papers got mixed 
up when the boards and the strings 
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fastening them were removed, and 
became a heap which in the course of 
a year or so were thrown in the kitchen- 
garden, there to rot. 

vSoine old Pandit, apprehensive of 
the fate of his old valuable Mss. in the 
hands of children who he could see 
would not care for Sanskrit, threw them 
in the Ganges, thus giving the river 
goddess the most valuable offering he 
could make. At Navadvipa T have 
seen heaps of old Mss. rotting on the 
road-side. They are often used as 
waste-paper to cover holes in thatched 
roofs or in the mud- wall, and often are 
sold to bu\’’crs of waste-papers, at so 
much to the maund. 

I will give one instance which hap- 
pened at Udaipur. An old woman used 
to bring Mss. to a Bania and take what- 
ever price he offered. But one day 
slic Immght a goodly Ms. and 
demanded four annas because slie was 
in sore need ; but the Bania would 
not give her more than two annas, so 
tlu v were higgling over the price when 
a Charan or Rajput bard came and 
asked the old woman what the matter 
was. On examining the Ms. he thought 
it must be something very important, 
and he asked her to accompany him 
as he \.()iihl be able to give her a 
better i)nce. He took the woman to 
the Maliaraj-Kuniar, and the cnlight- 
eneil Prince got the ^Is. examined then 
and tlierc l)y his Court Pandits. They 
all declared it to be Sfili-PIotra. a 
treatise on the horse and its diseases. 
Now the isfdi-ITotra was so long lost in 
Sanskrit — it was known only from a 
Persian translation, and some people 
are said to have retranslated it from 
the Persian. The Maharaj-Kuniar was 
delighted at this discovery and gave 
the old woman Rs. 50. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya ^lorardan, while at Udaipur, 
heard the story and got a copy made 
for himself. I got a copy from Morar- 
<lan’s son, and it is now deposited in 
the Asiatic Society’s rooms. 

The history of the Ms. collection in 
the Durbar Library, Nepal, is very very 


interesting. In the eighteenth century 
there were three big and many small 
principalities in the Nepal Valley, the 
utmost extent of which is fifteen by 
fifteen miles. All the princes for 
generations were collectors of ]\rss., 
charts, maps and pictures on religious 
subjects. But at the Gorkhali conquest 
of 1768 their collections were all looted, 
so much so that the existence of a 
Stale Library was unknown. In t868 
the Resident, Mr. Lawrence, published 
tlie list of Mss. which were considered 
at his lime to be rare by the Pandits 
of Nepal. Maharaja Sir Bir Shanisher 
Jang Bahadur Rana made a resolution 
to have a State Library. He collected 
together all ^Iss. in the Palaces of 
Nepal and housed them in the College 
building where I saw them in 1897. 
It was a most interesting collection con- 
taining i)alm-lcaf Mss. more than one 
thousand years old. Sir Bir Sham Slier 
assured me that he would collect all the 
iin|)ortant Mss. in the Nepal Valley and 
put them in a Durbar library and that 
he was constructing a library building 
with a clock tower in a most prominent 
place in the city. In 1907 I found the 
building complete and the library 
housed there. There were 16.000 
Sanskrit Mss. on palm-leaf and paper, 
the whole of Buddhist literature in 
Tibetan and the whole of Buddhist 
literature in Chinese. It was a splendid 
place for research students. The idea 
was mooted by Sir Bir and executed 
by his brother ^faharaja Sir Chandra 
vShamscr Jang Bahadur Rana. Sir Bir 
made immense efforts to collect ^Iss. 
A Bengali Pandit family, resident at 
Nepal, had two villages in the Nepal 
dominions. These villages were 
seiiucstercd at the time of financial 
stringency owing to the English war of 
1814. For three generations the 
Brahmins struggled hard to get back 
their possessions. But Sir Bir restored 
the villages to them and they 
vsurrendered their Mss. to him. A 
Brahmin involved in a rather serious 
criminal case obtained his pardon by 
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presenting to the library some of the 
finest Mss. to be found there. 

Of the 16,000 Sanskrit Mss. the 
palm-leaf ]\Iss. are generally copied in 
pre-Muhammadaii times. The oldest of 
the dated ^Iss. in the library was 
copied in 908. But there are dozens 
which palnpographically belong to an 
earlier age. I believe, I have given 
descriptions of all palm-leaf Mss. I 
found there. 

The desperate situation, however, 
was saved to a certain extent by the 
exertions of a distinguished Pandit of 
Lahore ; and vSanskrit literature owes a 
debt to tliis city which it will never 
be able to discharge. Riidhakisan, the 
son of Pandit Madhusiidan, the high 
priest of the Tjon of the Punjab, wrote 
a letter to I/ord T,awrcncc, the 
Governor-General of India, in 1868, 
for the collection and conservation of 
Sanskrit inanuscrii)ts which under the 
circumstances existing at the time were 
sure to perish within a short time. As 
the Governor-General Sir John T.awrence 
was agent of the British Government at 
the court of Lahore, and he and Badha- 
kisan who had great influence there, 
we e both frirnds. Lord I.awTence, at 
the suggcst’'’n of Pandit Badhakisan, 
tof ’. u]) the work of the search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts and made perma- 
nent provision for the distribution of 
Bs. :> >1,000 annually to the difTercnt 
Provincial Governments to start opera- 
tions in this search. The search 
languished in many provinces and 
droj^ped off in others. Bombay and 
Bengal were the only two provinces 
where the monev was entnisted to the 
local Asiatic 8.ocictics which are still 
continuing the search with good results. 
In t8q 8, in Madras, a proposal was 
actually made to utilise part of the 
grant for Archreological purposes. But 
they have since done good work in 
Madras and the peripatetic party has 
brought to light an immense quantity 
of San.skrit works, peculiar to South 
India. 

Sixty years have passed, and it is 


time to take stock of what has been 
done and what remains to be done in 
this direction. Already in the early 
years of the nineteenth century, in spite 
of what audacious ignorance might have 
said to the contrary, Horace Haymaii 
Wilson declared, and the historian 
lUphistone echoed tlie same idea, that 
Sanskrit had more works than I.atin 
and Greek put together. After the 
institution of the search, the German 
scholar ITofrath Biihler made his cele- 
brated tour through Rajpiitaiia and 
Kashmir and brought to light new 
branches of literature, new schools of 
philosoidiy, new schools of rhetoric and 
produced a report which will be read 
with adniiration by all who are interest- 
ed in vSanskrit. Following in his wake, 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. Peter- 
son of Bombay brought to light many 
impoiiant works in all the branches of 
Sanskrit. The vast field of Jaina litera- 
ture, both ill v^anskril and Prakrit, was 
brought to public notice by the exer- 
tion and scholarship of tlic.^^e two 
eminent Orientalists. The pcripalelie 
parly in Mndra.- has recently brought 
to light the works of the Pnlhlifikara 
School of Miinrniisa, of which only a 
small work of 150 pages was all th.al 
was known up to that time. We in 
Bengal have also done our mite. Ily 
including Nepal within the field of (.nr 
operations, and working on the wake 
of Brian Hodgson, we have given 
pnhlicity to the Buddhist literature in 
Sanskrit and the Saiva and Tantric 
literature of the last five hundred years 
of the first millenniiiTn of the Christian 
era. 

All the Mss. that were carried away 
from India to bhirope, have been cata- 
logued ; *and this sliinulatcd the spirit 
of cataloguing in India and the luiro- 
peaii catalogues of Sfinskrit Mss. are 
an object lesson to all of us in India, 
who arc interested in Sanskrit. It 
would be interesting to know that the 
French, with whom intellectual culture 
is instinctive, instituted a search for 
Sanskrit Mss. in the early part of the 
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eighteenth century when Dupleix was 
the Governor of Chandernagore, and 
he sent about 400 Mss. to Paris^ where 
they will be found in the ilibliotheque 
Nationale. Some of the Snifiti works 
of this collection were written by one 
of the eleven Pandits who helped Plal- 
hcad in the production of his “Gentoo 
J^aw** in 1772. 

All that has been done during the 
last sixty years is only a preliminary 
survey. Mss. were very shy of coming 
out. The PaiuliUs svere to a very great 
extent professional men who earn their 
livelihood by the study of these manus- 
eripls ; and as no one can be blamed 
for not revealing the sources c»f his 
income, the Pandits cannot be blamed 
for concealing their manuscripts and 
for not even giving information about 
them to strangers. During the preli- 
minary period, however, we have 

trained the Pandits to show their Mss. 
and even to part witJi them. The S!)irit 
is also changing witli the time. Pandits 
and Iheir scions now want to make their 
ancestral inheritance the com 111011 pro- 
lierty of man as it is no longer a bread- 
earning business, i will give some 

exainiiles. 1 went to Dacca in search 
of ^\lss. ill tile year liigi with one of my 
veteran assistants trained by Paja 

Pajeiidralal Mitra, and was further 
assisted by a number of patriotic 
Pandits of the Eastern Capital of 
Peiigal. The result in the direction of 
eataloguing or acquiring was not at 
all encouraging at the time. But after 
more tliaii thirty years, the .same area 
which we liad surveyed, has given the 
Dacca University nearly 5000 manus- 
cripts. Tile search in ^litliila by Paja 
Pajendralal and myself was not very 
encouraging cither, but it has enabled 
the Bihar and Orissa Research Bocicty, 
within the last ten years, to produce 
a big volume of catalogue for the 
v^'inrili literature alone. The recent 
searcli in the District of Pnri is likely 
h> he .still more successful ; for I am 
sure there arc more than two lacs of 


Mss. in the 32 Sasaiia villages inhabited 
by Brahmins alone. 

The work of the last sixty years 
was carried on by scholars who had 
other avocations of life, at their leisure 
hours, assisted by ill-paid Pandits and 
often interfered with by unscholarly 
adininistrators of funds. 

On the death or retirement of one 
scholar devoted to the search, it was 
very dilhcult to llnd a successor, for 
the work was honorary. There were 
other draw-backs, too. bull, in sixty 
years it has produced marvellous results. 
The Mss. are not so shy of coming 
to public notice as they had been before. 
Jicsidcs, Indian Princes have helped 
and are helping the work of search in 
iiritish India. Many of them have 
instituted search, within their own 
<lonunions, with excellent results. The 
iiltimalc end of the search is to find 
good works and to publish them. The 
vSaiiskrit series instituted for publica- 
tion by the enlightened Goveruiiicnts 
of .Mysore, Travancore, Baroda and 
Kashniir are doing excellent service. 
They are everyday bringing out mar- 
\'cIlonsly ‘New’ works of ancient fame. 
The Mysore Govern incut should be 
proud of the aehicvenients of Sliania 
vSaslri in findijig, editing and translat- 
ing Kaulilya’s Artha-i 5 aslra in the 
Mysore series. The Travancore Govern- 
ment sliouUl be cfiually proud of the 
late T. Cfai.iai)ali t^fistri’s acliievcinenls 
in linding, in editing and in comment- 
ing upon the works of Bhfi§a, besides a 
whole host of other works. The 
Kashniir Darbar should be proud of 
Pandit ^ladluisiidana Koiil’s achieve- 
ments in fniding. editing and conimeiit- 
ing upon imineroiis works on Kashmir 
i^aivaisin. The Gaekwad’s Government 
should be proud of the achievements of 
Dr. Bcnoytosli Bliattacharyya for pub- 
lishing and commenting upon tlic 
Tattva-Saihgraha of tSaiitaraksita and 
its coiniiiciitary by Kaniala-sila, the 
Sadhaiiamrila and other works of hater 
Buddhism. 

The works, which these series pub- 
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lislicd are worthy of the Governments 
j^atronisiiiff them and of the scholars 
engaged in editing them. They are all 
of such a nature that private publishers 
could not venture to undertake them. 

it is the patriotism of the Princes 
that much come forward to bring our 
ancient literature to public notice. 
Tlicy are the richest inheritance we 
have received from our ancestors, and 
they should not be allowed to lie idle 
in boxes of monastic Bhaiidars, on 
bamboo scafEoldings in private houses, 
and on the shelves in the public 
libraries, with the iiiiiiiiiient risk of 
being destroyed and lost to tlie world 
for ever any day. 

The preliminary period being over, 
the Princes and people of India should 
take intense interest in finding Mss. 
and, when worthy, publishing them. 
Mvery collection of manuscripts wher- 
ever found, can be expected to contain 
.something strikingly new. Sanskrit 
ceased to be the niediuin of liberal edu- 
cation since the political destiny of the 
country passed into the hands of others. 
It remained as professional study of 
Brahmins for the purpose of earning a 
livelihood, as priests and religious 
advisers as well as for preserving the 
Hindu society intact, a duty which they 
took upon thetiLSclvcs in the absence of 
Hindu political powers. So, in every 
collection you would find, as a rule, 
current works and standard works — 
works mostly of recent date. But every 
Pandit family had some hidden source 
of professional income and influence, 
unknown to others, in the shape of 
some unique manuscript. Tin’s they 
would not i)art with or show to others. 
But, now, after a hundred and fifty 
years of British Cioveniment, when 
their profession is well-nigh gone, there 
would be no objection to these unicjne 
manuscripts being used by others for 
historical and archieological purposes. 

The calculation of Horace I layman 
Wilson and others that Sanskrit con- 
tains more works than Creek and Batin 
put together, has been left far behind 


by the preliminary work of these sixty 
years. The number of works in 
Sanskrit now is nearly double of what 
was known a hundred years ago. Add 
to these the immense nuiiiber of 
Buddhist works known through transla- 
tions in the languages of Buddhist 
countries. In Tibetan there are Bstau- 
Hgyiir and Bkah Hgyur collections 
which are said to contain the transla- 
tion of about Sooo Buddhist Sanskrit 
works of which only 200 are known in 
the original Sanskrit. How many 
.Sanskrit works were translated into 
Chinese, we do not know. JS'anjio's 
catalogue of the Chinese Tripilaka alone 
contains about 1300 names of Sanskrit 
works ; a few only of which are extant 
so far in tlie original. A full stock- 
taking of Chinese literature translated 
from the Sanskrit, we shall be enabled 
to make when Dr. Probodh Chandra 
Bagchi of the University of Calcutta 
completes the publication of his monu- 
mental work on Biuldliist literature in 
China, of which the first volume, bring- 
ing the history up to the 'I'ang period 
(beginning of the seventh century), has 
so far appeared. The original vSanskrit 
works of these translations are to be 
sought and discovered before they are 
irrecoverably lost. They will certainly 
add much to tlie huge mass imperfectly 
guessed by Wilson. 

In every .Sanskrit work of any 
authority, either in .Sniriti, or in 
Alaiiikara, or in Grammar, or in Pliilo- 
.sopliy, or ill Artha-Sastra, or even, in 
J\ania-.Srislra, we get (luolations by 
hundreds from preceding works ; those 
ancient authorities arc not always forth- 
coming. A search is to be instituted 
for them without any loss of time. 
.Sometimes the book (pioted is available, 
but the (jiiotation is not tliere. That 
may mean that the work (j noted had 
many recensions. These would be a 
deserving object of search. 

'riic work of .search is nowhere need- 
ed so badly as in the case of the 
Purfmas, the Tantras, the Ramriyaiia 
and the Mahabharata. I have shown 
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elsewhere, how these works have been 
revised often and often during the long 
centuries after the time of their original 
composition. Some of the Pur anas have 
apparently undergone three, four or five 
revisions. Some have been so revised 
as to go almost out of recognition. 
Others have been so revised as to go 
out of existence. In many of the 
Puranas we find two or three recen- 
sions, differing from one another in 
toto ; c.g., the Skanda-Purfina : one 
recension of it is divided into seven 
Kliandas, all dealing with religion, 
litnals and the holy places of Northern 
and Western India, and another is 
divided into six Saiiihilas and fifty-one 
Khandas dealing with all sorts of 
P:iuranic subjects ; a Ihinl, more ancient 
than the other two, is a work by itself 
witliout any division, -now lying in 
Ms. in the Darbar Library, Nepal, 
written in the Gujda character of the 
sixth or seventh century A.D. 

v^onie of the Puranas like the 
Prahma-Vaivarta, have an ‘adi* rcccn- 
sif)ii which has nothing to do with the 
current ones. 

The Malifibliarnla wliicli was an 
epic poem in the original was so revised 
as to form a history of the Kaiirava 
race, and as the idea of liistory expand- 
ed from that of mere chronicle and 
annals to that of a history of society in 
all its aspects, it was revised again 
and again and many episodes were 
thrown into it, till it assumed the 
magnitude of a lakh of verses or more. 

The Rruiiayana, too, though in the 
form of an epic poem was converted 
into the history of the Solar race with 
one hundred episodes thrown into it. 

It is a curious fact that in the matter 
of the Rrimayana, the Mahribhfirala and 
the Puranas, no two manuscripts agree ; 
and I believe, every district has its 
peculiar recension. As regards the 
Ramriyana, the Bombay recension 
differs materially from the Bengal re- 
cension, and the different recensions of 
Bengal differ from one another. If this 
be so with a comparatively short work, 


from the Sanskrit point of view, as the 
Ramfiyana with 24000 verses is, one can 
imagine how the number of recensions 
of the Mahabharata which is four times 
as large, must have increased and multi- 
plied. 

To account for these differences one 
should reiiiembcT that the Riimayana 
and the Mahriblifirata were composed at 
a time when writing was unknown ; 
and they were memorised by bards who 
sang them before an appreciative audi- 
ence. The Rhapsodists often used their 
own talents in adding and subtracting 
interesting episodes according to the 
tastes and propensities of the hearers. 
Their successors took the cue from 
them and improved upon it. So, there 
would be many schools, and schools 
within schools. It might be expected 
that when writing was introduced, these 
differences would cease, but they did 
not. So there are an infinite number 
of recensions. 

The number of the Puranas is nearly 
a hundred. Their average extent is 
20,000 slokas. Of these t 8 are called 
;Maha-puranas, 18 are called Upa- 
pnranas, t 8 more are nnsnccessful candi- 
dates for a place in the IMahii and Upa- 
piirana lists ; the rest are miscellaneous 
works. But, as I have already told you, 
the same Purana has two or three dis- 
tinct forms. Sometimes, a Purana of 
the same name is in both the lists ; but 
they arc distinct works. 

The characteristics of a Purana are 
differently estimated ; some say, they 
have five characteristics ; they must 
describe, e.g. (i) Creation, (2) Details of 
creation, (3) Genealogies, (4) Manu- 
ages and (5) Biographies of distinguished 
kings. Others, e.g., the Bhagavata- 
puraiia, say that they have ten charac- 
teristics. But the definition given by 
the Matsya-purana is the most compre- 
hensive. It practically says, “Anything 
old is Purana.** 

In the matter of the Puranas every 
manuscript has a peculiar feature, and 
so, all manuscripts are important from 
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the point of view of a collector and a 
scholar. 

The Tantra is a vast literature but 
ver)’ little is known of it and very little 
indeed has been studied. I obtained two 
very old niann.scrii)ts : one Kubjika- 
matam or Kulalikaninaya written in the 
eighth or ninth century, and the other 
Nihsvasa-Tattva-Saiiihitri, in the ninth 
or tenth century characters. The first 
work, now in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, gives us the informa- 
tion that the Tantras came from beyond 
India, and spread all over India at a 
time when the Vedic and tlie Paiiranic 
cults were rather weak. The other 
manuscripts now in tlie Darbar library, 
Nepal, treats of two diflcrcnt prin- 
ciples ; — the Miila and the Guhya, i.e., 
the original and the mystic, or in other 
words, the Vedic and the Tantric ideas 
and practices. 

There arc two characteristics of the 
Tantras: (r) That they evolve the 
images of gods and goddesses from tlie 
letters of the alphabet (Bijak^aras) and 
(2) that they prescribe the worship of 
deities in union with their consorts 
(Sa&kti, or Yuganaddha). The latter 
when put forth in codices produces the 
Yamalas or couples and there are so 
many of them, like the Visnu-Yamala, 
Rudra-Yamala, Sakti-Yamala, etc. The 
Tantra literature was very fruitful in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth centuries. 
In these centuries the literature pro- 
duced a vast number of works. The 
Vai^nava-tantra works were named 
Pafica-ratras, and their number is nearly 
200. Only a few have been discovered 
and one has been published by the 
German scholar Schneder from Adyar, 
the Ahirbudlinya-Saifiliitfi. The rest are 
to be sought for and studied. The 
Kashmir gaiva School of Philosophy, 
founded in the last half of the ninth 
century, was based on a large number 
of gaiva Tantras written in previous 
centuries. Only a few of these original 
Tantras have as yet been recovered, and 
I believe, only two or three have been 
published in the Kashmir Sanskrit 


scries. Here also is a wide scope for re- 
search which may lead to very very 
important results. The Matta-maytira 
sect which flourished in the ninth cen- 
tury near Gwalior, was a great builder 
of gaiva temples, and their works, re- 
garded as original Tantras, are vast in 
extent. Some of these works were 
found in the Darbar Library of Nepal, 
and one at Trivandrum in the extreme 
vSoutli of India. This has been edited 
by that indefatigable scholar the laic 
*i\ Gaiiapati gaslri. The work is by 
I£ina Siva. The rest are to be searched, 
studied and published. 

There arc so many schools of original 
Tantras that it would be tedious to 
eiiuinerate thorn. The period of original 
Tantras was over, T believe, in the tenth 
century a.d. Then came the period of 
compilations and commcntaiics. Some 
of them are admirable worl.s. (^f the 
(’ommentarics the most coinprelieiisive 
is that of Kaghava Bliatta of Central 
India, fifteenth century, (entitled Pad- 
arthadarsa) on the Sarada-'rilaka by 
Laksmana Gupta, one of the very 
famous gaiva philosophers of Kashmir 
(tenth century). Of the coni])ilations 
the best is by the revered Tantric 
scholar of Bengal, Kr§nananda Agatna 
Vagisa (sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies), entitled Tantra-sara. How the 
Buddhist Tantric ideas were absorbed 
into BrahmanisiTi is exemplified in the 
works— nnincrous and vohiminoiis as 
they arc— of Tripnrananda, Brahma- 
nanda, and Purnananda, three suc- 
cessive gums who flourished in Kastern 
Bengal during the whole of the sixteenth 
century a.d. These compilations arc as 
common as black berries, to fpiotc the 
rather irreverent proverb, aitd they 
afford ample .scope for resenreh, study 
and publication. 

European scholars have done a great 
deal for the study of the Vedas. The 
Vedas being the oldest literature in 
India, the attention of the Orientalists 
was very much attracted to them. The 
Saiiihitas of one or two gakhiis of each 
Veda have been publishqcl, But the 
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Sakhas themselves are very extensive. 
Patanjali, the writer of the Mahabh^ya 
on Pacini speaks of ai S^has of the 
t^g-veda, 101 of the Yajur-vcda, looo of 
the v:>ama-veda and 6 of the Atharva- 
veda. Our Pandits are under the im- 
pression that the Yajur-veda is of two 
divisions ; — the Black and the White. 
The White contained i6 Sakh^ and the 
Black, 85. But recent research has 
shown that the Black Yajus has only 
5 Sakhas current in Southern India ; the 
other 80 are neither White nor Black. 
Of these 80 only two have been found 
out and published ; — viz., the Maitra- 
yapiya and the Kathaka. Where are 
the rest ? The Sakhas appear at present 
to be geographical. If these Sakhas are 
iliscovered, it is likely to add to our 
iiiforniation, both historical and geo- 
graphical, about ancient India. The 
Black and the White divisions of the 
Vajur-veda have been so deeply rooted 
ill the Indian mind that in the early 
eleventh century, while founding a 
University for Sanskrit culture in his 
dominions, Kajcndra Cola, as we know 
his inscriptions, made provisions 
lor two Professors only, — one for the 
White and the other for the Black 
Vajnr-vecla, and attaclied 25 students to 
cacii chair. Kegardless of tlie 1000 re- 
censions of the tiama-veda, he made 
provisions for two chairs only in 
tlie Siiniaveda, vi/., Jaiininiya Sakha 
and the Kautluiiua Sakliii ; and 
the poi)ular belief is that the Saiiia-vcda 
has two divisions, (1) Kauthunia and (2) 
Uanayaniya. An old Vcdic scholar of 
the old school, wlio kept the sacrilicial 
lire burning all through his life, told me 
that in Northern India, the Vedas have 
been made easy by Yajnavalkya and his 
followers. The White recensions attri- 
Imlcd to Yajnhavalkya and his followers 
are much easier than the Black cues 
current in Southern India, the Kau- 
thuiiia of Northern India is much easier 
than the Rapayapiya of Southern India, 
and the Sakala of the ttg-Veda is much 
easier than the Va§kala and others 
current in Southern India. 


From a study of the Puranas it 
appears to me that Kr§na-dvaipayana 
analysed the heaps of mantras into three 
parts, (i) Rk, (2) Saman and (3) Yajus, 
and he assigned each to one of his 
pupils. The differentiation into Siikhas 
began with their pupils and impiPs 
pupils for some generations. Each 
Sakha has its Brahiiiana and its six 
Angas. Aranyakas and Upani§ads were 
regarded as parts of the Brahmapas. 
The Brahniaiias, Aranyakas and Upa- 
ni§ads arc not books in the modern 
sense of the word by one author, but a 
compilation of dicta of the i-§is in sacri- 
ficial assemblages. The compilation of 
these dicta under certain principles, 
cither by a great r§i or by a committee 
of r§is, is a Brrihmaiia. The Brahmaiias 
of so many Siikhas of the Vedas may 
not be extant up to the present day 
after so many revolutions. But it is 
believed that many more Sakhas may be 
disco\ ered over and above those already 
known. The.sc afford much scope for 
research, study and publication. 

A search for the Aiigas of the differ- 
ent Sakhas may also be very fruitful. 
\Vc have already a very large number 
of Sik^as j>ubiishcd, and many yet may 
be foinul. Paiiini’s influence has killed 
almost all the Sakhii Grammars ; but 
still some may yet be found, for he 
mentions at least ten of his predecessors 
in his Siitras. We ought to be certain 
wliich of these is a Sakha grammar and 
which is a comprehensive one. The 
only Niriikta is that of Vaska, but he 
men lions several of his predecessors. 
Are the works all lost ? Only one small 
work on Vedic astronomy is extant. 
The vSakhii astronomies have been all 
killed by the later Saihhitas and 
Siddlianlas. liven a scraj) of a Sakha 
astronomy would be of immense value 
to us. Every Sakha had its own 
Chandas, but Pingala has killed them 
all, and Pingala has a large following. 
Any scrap of information about a bakha 
Chandas in any Piirapa, Taiitra or com- 
mentary would be a valuable discovery. 

Many of the Sakha Kalpas are still 
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extant. Many have been irretrievably 
lost but many may yet be recovered. 
These Kalpas are divided into three 
parts, viz., (i) Srauta (2) Grhya and 
(3) Dharma. 

Each Srauta work produced many 
scliools, represented by different com- 
mentaries. From commentaries came 
treatises on sacrifices ; from these 
treatises on sacrifices came Frayogas or 
rules, and Paddhatis or rituals of the 
sacrifices. This brancli of literature is 
still living, though not vigorously. 
F'roni great sacrifices they have come 
dov;n to merely lighting the sacred fire, 
and pouring a little clarified butter into 
it. There are but few Vcdic rites pre- 
valent at the present day, but even 
these few have many Prayogas and many 
Paddhatis. 

The otlier two branches of the 
Sakha Kalpa, viz., Grhya and Dharma, 
bloomed forth, during the llrahmana 
domination in India from 200 B. C. to 
200 A.D., into metrical Snirtis. They 
are not like the Srauta-Sutras, only con- 
cerned with sacrifices and high religious 
life ; but they concern life in general. 
They regulate domestic and social life 
in all its aspects and, therefore, they 
have even now a vigorous existence. 
The metrical Snirti treatises began to 
develop their commentaries ; and witli 
the new development of life and ideas 
in India, the commentaries expanded 
llieir hulk and became more and more 
comprehensive. The Sastra broke into 
sections like Acara, Vyavahara, Prayas- 
citta and so forth. But since the 
eleventh century, when the Mahom- 
medaiis set their foot in India, kings 
and Brah.niins became alarmed for the 


very existence of the Varnasrama com- 
munity and began to write many local 
compilations, called Tsibaiidhas. Fifty 
of such compilations are extant in full 
and arc still guiding the lives of millions 
of Hindus; and, 200 more are known 
in scraps only. The recovery of these 
Nibandhas in full would be a great 
service to Hindu society, as well as to 
Sanskrit scholarship. 

The Brahmins are much maligned 
for their selfishness, bigotry, short- 
sightedness and what not. But there is 
no doubt that they saved the Hindu 
ideals in India on two great occasions : 
Once in the third century B. C. ; when 
Asoka wanted to level down distinctions 
of caste and creed and take away all 
privileges which the Bralimiiis enjoyed 
in matter of punishments and law-suits 
they had no other alternative but to put 
tlieir house in order and really deserve 
the respect of the peoj)Je by writing the 
metrical vSmrtis, by making the Raiiia- 
yana, the Maha’Dharata and the Puranas 
available to the peojde who were being 
lured away by Buddliism with its gor- 
geous ritualism and its democracy. 
(>nce again in the eleventh century they 
saved Hindu society, by writing thc.se 
Xibandhas, from the onslaughts of 
Mahommedan i)reachers. They were 
ecpially clever in absorbing all comiiicr- 
iiig races into the bosom of the Hindu 
society iji some of the most crucial turns 
of its history. Where arc the Huns? 
Where arc the JaHas? Where are the 
Sakas? Where are the Yiich-chis? 
They form an integral part of the Hindu 
society. xMay they yet do the same and 
absorb Western and IMid-castern culture 
into their own 1 
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[From Upanishadic Sources] 

By R. Naga Raja Sarma, m.a., l.t. 


In the course of my paper submitted 
to the Psychology section of the Four- 
teenth Session of the Indian Science 
Congress, held at Lahore, I had endea- 
voured to criticise the Freudian hypo- 
thesis relating to the interpretation of 
dreams fiom the standpoint of Upani- 
shadic psychology. I followed up the 
investigation, and in my second paper 
on the subject, contributed to the 
Psychology section of the Science 
Congress held at Calcutta early last 
year, I examined the theory of dreams 
advanced by the late lamented Dr. 
Rivers, F.R.S., and discussed the signi- 
ficance of several Upanishadic passages 
dealing with the problem of dreams 
and their interpretation. In the present 
paper I shall submit to a critical exami- 
nation some of the recent theories of 
dreams, and indicate that the Upani- 
shadic hypothesis is by far saner, safer, 
and systematic than most of the theories 
that have been put forward from time 
to lime ever since the problem of dreams 
and their interpretation was handled in 
the West with a thorough grasp and a 
firm grip by Freud and others. 

I 

It is impossible to overlook a preli- 
minary difficulty that is bound to con- 
front an investigator of the problem 
of dreams in the light of Upanishadic 
psychology. In the West, investigation 
of drcam-phenomciia has been under- 
taken by medical men who are also fully 
and perfectly conversant with the 
theory of psychology, its method, pro- 
.f3lcms and general outlook. Psycho- 
analysis has come to stay in the West. 
How far the psycho-analyst has practi- 
cally succeeded in effecting cures of 
mental abnormalities it is not possible 


to dogmatise on, but the difficulty is 
that an investigation of a pre-eminently 
psychological problem by medical men 
ami women often fails to render 
adefiuatc justice to the psychological 
facts and implications. The value of 
psycho-therapy is great and undoubted. 
Psychiatry has definitely and indis- 
solubly allied itself with psychology. 
Notwithstanding the gradual and even 
inevitable shading off into one another 
of the problems of the medical persons 
and psychologists at a certain stage, I 
mean a borderland-stage, of investiga- 
tion, T think it is absolutely indispens- 
able in the ititcrests of psychology pro- 
per and those of a methodological quest 
after pronouncedly psychological data 
and their interpretation, to investigate 
how much of a given mental abnormal- 
ity can properly be attributed to purely 
psychical phenomena and how much to 
others,— uon-psjxhical ones, understand- 
ing the term in its widest meaning. A 
medical man studying dream-phenomena 
maintains that a particular dream is sure 
to produce a tonic effect or a depressing 
reaction on an individual. But the 
fundamental problem for the psycho- 
logist is to ascertain all about the 
psychological structure and function of 
a given dream without allowing himself 
to be side-tracked into any medical dis- 
cussions, diagnoses, etc. Western theo- 
ries of dreams suffer from this disability 
in a pointed manner. In formulating a 
theory of dreams, Western psycho- 
logists ogle at medicoes while the latter 
reciprocate. The disinterested interest 
in psychological inquiry, untrammelled 
by extra-psychological considerations, 
suffers thereby. I am aware some psy- 
chologists of late have questioned if at 
all such a disinterested outlook would 
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advance psychological research. In any 
theory of dream-psychology, I think it 
obligatory on the part of the investiga- 
tor to keep apart psychological and 
other-psychological like the medical 
considerations. Freud, Adler, Jung 
and others in the West were expert 
medical men, and in the study of 
dreams and interpretation of abnormal 
conduct, Adler in particular advocated 
and defended the theory of organ-in- 
feriorit: . I cite all this in support of 
the preliminary difUculty pointed out 
by me in keeping data, medical and 
psychological, separate and in not con- 
fusing the medical with the psychologi- 
cal interpretation. 

Even though distinguished Oriental- 
ists have in the past directed their atten- 
tion to a study of vSanskrit Literature, 
dealing with prose, poetry, drama and 
philosophy in general, and devoted their 
energies to chronological research in 
particular, no one has so far made a 
special study of the dream-problem and 
its solution attempted by the Upanisha- 
dic seers cither in India or in the West. 
I sf’nt an account of my investigations 
of the TTpanfshadic texts to Mr. John 
T. MacCnrdy, M. B. (Hopkins), M.A. 
(Cantab). T.ectnrcr in Psycho-pathology 
in the Cambridge University. The 
following is the full text of the letter he 
was kind enough to write to me. 
"Manv thanks for your letter of the 
Toth January and the enclosed report of 
your dream paper. The latter interests 
me greatly. T nuite a^rree with you that 
the simple wish -fulfilment hypothesis or 
that of mere conflict is inaderjuate and 
that a more inclusive theory is needed. 
The TTpanishadic view is satisfactory in 
its breadth hut it seems to me to he of 
doubtful psvcholo"iral utility because 
it is so negative. It claims merely lack 
of waking control in the production of 
dreams. It is true that vou sav the 
unbridled creative unconscions is at 
work, but tbe combinations of tbo 
Vasann^ seem to be purelv haphazard 
according to your view. So far as your 


formulations go there is nothing to ac- 
count for the sense that many dreams 
do show or for the sense that others 
may reveal on analysis. It seems to me 
that although wc may admit a relaxa- 
tion of waking control — and are forced 
to do so — we cannot begin to under- 
stand dreams until wc know something 
about the laws which govern the com- 
bination of images in the unconscious. 
That is the crux of the problem. Yours 
truly, (Sd.) J. T. MacCurdy.” 

With the point of view of investiga- 
tion suggested in the foregoing letter, 
I examined some typical and repre- 
sentative Upanishadic texts and the 
results arc embodied in the succeeding 
paragraphs. Before I discuss the texts 
let me offer a few critical remarks on 
Mr. MneCurdy’s own theory of dreams, 
a theory which affords a striking illus- 
tration of the difficulty, to which I 
made a reference, of keeping separate 
clinical and psychological data — a diffi- 
culty, failure to overcome which has 
adversely affected MacCurdy’s own 
theory of dreams. 

vSupposc the crux of the problem of 
dreams lies in the combination of the 
images of the unconscious. What arc 
the laws according to which they com- 
bine? Prof. MacCurdy has not himself 
formulated any laws that would appear 
to him to determine, regulate and 
govern the combination of dream- 
imagery. Not merely that. Ills gene- 
ral theory of dreams, described and 
defended in bis work, entitled ‘The 
Psychology of Emotion : Morbid and 
Normal,'* TCegal Paul, 1925, can hardly 
be accepted as adonuatc to do fustice 
to all facts and rationalised fancies of 
dream -existence. I shall quote his 
typical exT'lanation of the origin of 
dreams. “T am going to regard dreams 
as recurrent psychoses that expose from 
time to time processes of thought other- 
wise unconscious, that have been operat- 
ing unseen before and that will continue 
to do so again." “I shall be treating 
dreams in the same way as we have the 
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symptoms of manic-depressive insan- 
ity.** “Emotions, neurotic symptoms, 
delusions, and dreams, are all products 
of thinking hidden from normal aware- 
ness.** (P. 480) Dreams, even as 
neurotic symptoms, are due to irrup- 
tion into conscious life of something 
that is not consciously willed. 

My contention is that a view like 
this is not psychologically more ad- 
vanced than the Upanishadic one. 
Lines of thinking are hidden from 
normal awareness. True. But when 
and under what circumstances do these 
esoteric and buried lines of submerged 
thinking “irrupt** into the focus of 
consciousness? Are there any laws or 
observed uniformities that govern the 
“irruption**? If so, what arc they? 
Prof. ATacCurdy who rightly complains 
that the crux of the dream-problem has 
not yet been properly grasped, has not 
himself formulated the laws of com- 
bin.'iHons of dream-imagery. T have no 
desire to indulge in any cheap tit for 
tnt. T miss in his work anv formulation 
of the laws of the combination of the 
unconscious images projected into the 
<lrenm'Strttcttire. T,et that alone. 

To put the question direct. Why is 
Prof. ArneCurdy so an^dous to study 
dreams on the analogy drawn from 
mnnic-dcprcssivc insanity? Janet and 
others might have endeavoured to bring 
all emotions within the clutches of 
p.sycho- pathological processes. That is 
hardly sulTiciciit justitlcation why the 
analogy drawn from manic-depressive 
insanity should be the guiding factor in 
a psychological study or investigation 
of the dream -problem. I venture to 
suggest that a pre-eminently medical 
mentality is responsible for that altitude 
of Prof. AlacCurdy and the methodo- 
logical approach to the problem of 
dreams dictated and determined by that 
attitude. Why should it be assumed 
that while in the dream-state we arc 
abnormal, only not so abtiormal as that 
of a manic-depressive patient? Dreams, 
dreamless sleep, and waking states may 


all be regarded as sharing the same 
normality. MacCurdy appears to indi- 
cate a reciprocal relationship more or 
less. A study of dreams helps a better 
understanding of neurotic mentality, 
while a study of the latter helps a better 
understanding of the former. But the 
Upanishads never take the point that 
dreams are to be studied and inter- 
preted in the light of or in the same 
way as symptoms in manic-depressive 
insanity. What is perhaps the most 
acute difficulty which I feel — and others 
are bound to feel it too — relates to the 
“why** of the irruption of the uncons- 
cious images into conscious thought. 
It may be contended in reply that the 
“why** of things can never be answered. 
Seeing how^cver that such an irruption 
from the weird and outlandish realm of 
the unconscious, of images, thoughts, 
emotions, volitions, into the focus of 
consciousness, is the life-breath of 
McCurdy’s hypothesis, one is entitled to 
expect some light on the “w^hy** and 
the “wherefore** of such an irruption. 

n 

In a chapter on “Recent Theories of 
Dreams,** H. L. Hollingworth, Ph.D., 
of the Columbia University, has examin- 
ed some theories of dreams (“Psycho- 
logy of Thought, Approached through 
xStudies of ^sleeping and Dreaming.** 
D. Appleton, 1Q26). He refers to the 
classical interpretation of Freud. I 
criticised the wish-fiilfilment theory in 
my paper to the Science Congress of 
1 027. TTc refers also to the theory of 
Dr. Rivers, which I examined last year 
in the light of the TTpanishadic p.svch(v 
log\\ To Horton a dream-process is a 
“trial perception,** i.e., an attempted 
response to one or more cues either 
sensory or psychic. (Horton quoted by 
Hollingw^orth .) Hollingworth himself 
endeavours to explain dreams in refer- 
ence to an all-inclusive doctrine of “red- 
integration,** which, according to him, 
accounts for all life-hchaviour. What 
is redintegration? A complex antece- 
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dent ABCD evokes a response XYZ. 
On a next occasion, the response XYZ, 
total or partial, can be evoked even by 
a fraction of ABCD, say A or B or C 
or D, in virtue of the fraction having 
participated earlier in a totality. So is 
a dream. A fraction of a stimulus sets 
up responses resulting in combinations 
of dream-imagery, even though the 
earlier totality-antecedent might never 
be forthcoming. 

I am sure MacCurdy will complain 
that this redintegration never gives the 
laws according to which dream-imagery 
would combine. There is no knowing 
which fraction of a given antecedent 
would evoke which response-fraction, 
as the response might be associated with 
a series of preparatory reactions as well. 
There is the rub. Even so, the 

hypothesis of "trial perceptions" is one- 
sided and narrow. Ts the "trial per- 
ception" series one which is consciously 
undertaken by the subject in the in- 
terests of his successful waking life? 
That cannot be. The subject has no 
control over the organisation or succes- 
sion of "trial perception " Tf, on the 
other hand, we are bound to admit that 
the subject is willy-nilly obliged to sub- 
mit to "trial preceptions," there is no 
meaning in their being christened 
"trial perceptions." How again is this 
"trial" compatible wdth the sense some 
dreams actually reveal and the sense 
which yet others are made to reveal on 
subsequent analysis or the sense which 
is practically squeezed out of dream ? 

m 

Let me now turn to an examination 
of some TTpanishadic texts which reveal 
an undoubtedly psychological outlook 
and speculative insight into the signi- 
ficance of the problem of dream and its 
solution. Tn the course of my paper, 
submitted to the previous year's Science 
Congress, T had mentioned and extract- 
ed some of the relevant TTpanishadic 
texts. T shall devote this section to a 
special and exclusive discussion of a 


very short yet profoundly significant 
Upanishad — the Mandukya. Everything 
in this universe is Brahman. The finite 
self is Brahman. The finite self 
passes through or experiences four 
states. The waking state is first des- 
cribed. Secondly, the dream state. 
Thirdly, the state of dreamless sleep. 
Fourthly, the state of oneness of the 
finite and the Infinite. The term used 
is Pada, It does not mean a foot as in 
the case of the quadruped it does. It 
stands for a quarter, a fraction, a neces- 
sary state through which the subject 
passes. The waking state is described. 
The familiar sacrificial fire is personi- 
fied. By means of seven limbs and 
nineteen mouths the Atman-fire 
consumes objects of external reality. 
lie is described as Sthulabhuk, i.e. con- 
suming or eating up the gross, concrete, 
manifest external reality. He is also 
Bahxhpraf'fia , i.e. his awareness or con- 
sciousness is directed towards external 
reality. It represents the analogue of 
extrovert existence in all waking con- 
sciousness. 

The dream state is next described. 
The fire of the previous paragraph is 
transformed into smokeless brilliance, 
radiance or effulgence. Seven limbs and 
niiu‘teon mouths arc repeated. In con- 
trast to Bahihprafrna, the term Antah- 
praena is used. Instead of the previous 
Sthulabhuk of the waking state, we 
come across Praviviktabhuk. New light 
will be .shed on the psychology of 
dreams, if the terms used arc carefully 
analysed in their connotations. 

The third is the state of dreamless 
sleep. A reference to the nineteen 
mouths is significantly missing. Nor is 
there any reference to the seven limbs. 
The variety, the multiplicity and com- 
plexity of waking life is all enveloped 
in total darkness as it were. The sub- 
ject withdraw's deep into himself. 
There is only one face. That is the 
subject having the fare of Chetah, in- 
herent spiritual light which is spoken of. 

The fourth is the state of final libera- 
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tion, which according to the Advaita 
Vedanta, docs not and cannot admit of 
any description by means of linguistic 
and conceptual medium, and which can 
therefore be attempted to be described 
in negative terms as “not this,** “not 
that,** and so forth. 

IV 

Metaphysical postulates and pre- 
suppositious have to be laid aside for 
i)urposes of a strictly psychological iu- 
vestigatioii. The lirahmaii may be 
ideiiLical with Atman, as in Advaita, or 
may not, as in Dvaita. The starting 
point for all strictly psychological in- 
quiry is the nervous system, the psycho- 
physical organism, some spiritual or 
psycliical entity encased or encaged 
vvilhiu a nervous system. Tlic first 
point emphasised by the L/paiiishads is 
that the subject is obliged to experi- 
ence four states which are his birth- 
right. The waking state supplies the 
material lor dreams, at any rate some 
material of outstanding importance and 
ine-eiiiineiit significance, iliat is des- 
cribed at the outset, i do not believe 
it is a chance coincitleiicc that in the 
peisonilication of the subject as god of 
lire the terms SuIHlui^u (seven-limbed) 
and Lkunui'inisuli-innkliii (nineteeii- 
inuutiierl) are repealed both in the des- 
cii[>tion of the waking slate and that 
of tlic dream-state. The analogue of 
the extrovert attitude in normal life 
readily forms part of the stock of every- 
body’s waking life. An experiencing 
subject and an ciivironnient are in- 
dispensable. Tife is a reaction between 
the subject and his eiiviroiimeiit. By 
means of nineteen moutlis external real- 
ity is eaten up by the subject. What are 
the nineteen? Five intellectual sense 
organs, five activity organs, five breaths, 
Manas, Biiddlii, Ahamkara, and Cliitta, 
together form the nineteen mouths. 
TIic sciisc-stiniuli impinging on the 
organism from external reality are to be 
interpreted, redintegrated, and their 
synthesis effected. Sense-manifold has 
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to be synthesised and brought under 
the categories of the understanding. 
The four last-named stand for the differ- 
ent aspects of the subject's synthesising 
activity. Life can be a successful ad- 
justment only when the meaning and 
significance of stimuli from external 
reality are adequately and fully realised. 

V 

It is significant that in the descrip- 
tion of the dream state, the terms 
Saptangu and Ekonavimsatimukha are 
repeated. The contrast between the 
waking and dream states is embodied in 
the terms AnLahpragna, Praviviktor 
bhuk, and Taijasa^ lixtrovert and intro- 
vert will not be quite accurate or ade- 
quate. In waking state the pre-cniincnt 
and prominent interest attaches itself 
to adjiistincnt to external reality — an 
environment, physical, social ci hoc. 
In the dream state, on the other hand, 
the interest is withdrawn from external 
reality and cuncentraied on the world 
of images, on the internal. That is not 
a deliberate or voluntary transfer of 
interest. That is inevitable in the 
nature of things. 

Uin* waking life is the source of 
experience. Our stock has to be re- 
pleiiislied from the waking state. A 
world, ail environment, is indispensable. 
Apparatus for the reception and co- 
ordiiialion of stimuli is essential. Cate- 
gories of the uuderstaiidiiig are inevit- 
able to synthesise the sense-manifold 
and assign it meaning, and appreciate 
values. The iiiiieteeii nioiiths figurative- 
ly indicate the sensc-chaimcls for recep- 
tion and co-ordination of stimuli and 
the categories or the mental factors of 
synthesis. WTiat do the seven limbs 
signify? Chhandogya in a passage in 
the 5 th Adhyaya, i8th Khanda, makes 
mention of nearly a dozen limbs of the 
fire-god. Why should the limbs be 
restricted to seven in the present con- 
text? 

It seems to me that the seven limbs 
are intended indirectly to suggest the 
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five cosmic elementSi — Earth, Water, 
Fire, Air, Akasa (perhaps in the sense 
of empty space, or Ether, if that specu- 
lation be permitted). Time and Space 
qua entering into the constitution of the 
human experience. The cosmic 
elements do find their replica in the 
nervous system. The elements consti- 
tute the environment in which the sub- 
ject lives, moves, and has his being, in 
short, external reality. 

VI 

The subject is Udiiikpragna. iiis 
awareness or consciousness is directed 
to external reality. That is in waking 
state. In dreams, he is Antakpragna. 
His awareness or consciousness is 
directed inwards. In the waking state 
he is Sthuiabhuk, i.c., taking in or assi- 
milating the gross, luanitcst, external 
reality. In the dream state he takes in 
or enjoys or assimilates the i^ravivikta, 
the subtle, the unmanifest, internal 
reality of imagery and image-world. 
Contact with external reality is ampli- 
fying and augmenting experience 
every moment of our existence. The 
contact is to be cut or switched off at 
the onset of sleep. 

Fatigue is the law of musculature 
or muscular energisation. Tiiis was 
realised by the Upanisliads. A passage 
in Briliadarunyaka, 1-5-21, definitely 
states that sense organs become fatigued. 
>^ruhiyatycva vak, Sramyali chakshuh, 
etc. — Voice is fatigued. Eye is fatigued, 
iitir gels fatigued. Profound deep sleep 
is inevitable. Kepair, rehabilitation, 
aiul rejuvenation or reconstruction of 
the fatigued nervous tissues is going on 
in sleep. Only the sense organs are 
fatigued. Mind is not. Vital functions 
continue intact. The respiratory, cir- 
culatory and the gastric functions are 
yet on even in sleep. They constitute 
sufficient and adeciiuile stimuli for 
dreams. 

Central initiation or excitation of 
dream-imagery can be due to the phy- 
siological functions themselves. Or a 


psychical stimuli-set is indicated. 
Escape is sought from the hard, stub- 
born realities of life. Dissatisfaction 
with the values of waking existence is 
the psychical stimulus-set for the crea- 
tion and projection of dream-imagery. 

Svapno bhuLva alikramaLi mriiyv- 

rupani, 4-3-7, is a significant text. 
tSankara and Madhva might interpret 
the passage to suit their own respec- 
tive metaphysical exigencies. To a 
psychological quest the metaphysical 
implications and commitments are hard- 
ly relevant. Escape from the hard and 
fatiguing realities of waking life is 
sought in sleep and dreams. In the 
latter the escape is not so profound or 
satisfactory. In the former it is. 

T.iC fatigue is physical as well as 
mental. Aiental fatigue results from 
maiadjustmeut, or iiiabiiity to secure 
adjustment, over-estimation or under- 
estimation of our abilities and capacities 
to tide over a dilliculty or effect an ad- 
justment. The physical fatigue occurs 
quicker. Aleiital fatigue not so quick. 
When the affairs small and big of the 
waking state have not yet been settled, 
when accounts have not been properly 
settled, physical fatigue becomes over- 
whelming and there is the onset of slecj) 
resulting in the switching off of contact 
with external reality on account of the 
Srama, fatigue of the seiisuiy channels 
of communication. 

VII 

13 ut other physiological systems are 
active. Tliey in concert with the resi- 
duum of maladjustment, carried over 
and brought forward as it were from 
the waking into the sleep state, a mal- 
adjustment that is pre-eminently mental, 
or a state of suspense or indecision 
brought about by lack of adjustment, 
would be sufficient to account for the 
creation of dreams. The Briliadaran- 
yaka sketches with remarkable psy- 
chological insight and analytical acumen 
the following transition, i. SampfOr 
sada and Svapnanta arc terms used to 
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denote the dreamless sleep state. From 
Samprasada a transition occurs to 
Svapna, i.e. dream state. 2. From 
Svapna there occurs a transition to 
Buddhanla or the wakin.c: state. 3. 
From Biiddhanta once more there occurs 
a transition to Svapnanla, dreamless 
sleep. 

There is a very important point to 
note that the transition is inevitable. 
No voluntary inhibition can be exercised 
to stop the tran.sition. A reciprocal 
transition from sleep into dreams and 
from dreams into sleep is also indicated 
before the break of sleep and dreams 
by the transition into the Unddhania. 
Kscape is sought from the fatiguing 
realities of life. There is some escape, 
some freedom from the trorbles, worries, 
tribulations and tiirnujils of wjihing life. 
There is a more profound and safer 
escape in the state of sleep. It is perti- 
nent to inquire why the transition is 
not confined to profound sleep stage 
alone. The term Antahpra^na would 
explain it. The subject’s activities arc 
turned inwards. Fatigue of the sense 
on’;ans does not mean fatigue of the 
mind. The subject’s mental activity in- 
Inrned, acting in concert with the 
fatigue, creates and projects the dream- 
imagery, 

vni 

T. The Prasnopanishad, as I have 
explained in a previous paper, maintains 
that in dreams the subject experiences 
his Mahiwa (on which term I am pre- 
i)arcd to stake my all), the creative 
activity or majesty or greatness. 

2. Brihadaranyaka propounds the 
theory that escape from fatigue is 
sought, and sketches the transition from 
sleep to dream, from dream to sleep, and 
from both to the waking life or state. 

3. The Chhandogya (8— to) con- 
tains the Afa/iiwfl-theory of the Prasna 
Vpanishad. Mahiyavianascharati, says 
the Chhandogya text. 

4. Half a dozen other Upanishadic 
texts referred to by me in a previous 
paper account for the dreams as being 


due to the creative activity of the mind 
on the raw material supplied by the 
FaA'flWfiA*, images of the unconscious 
and subconscious realm. 

What then is our conclusion ? Dreams 
and drcam-expcricnccs arc to be regard- 
ed as governed by a law of compensa- 
tion. Compensation for what ? For the 
lack of proper adjustment of the sub- 
ject to the circumstances and conditions 
of waking existence. Dreams bring on 
their own revenges even as the whirli- 
srig of time. vSomehow, not in the Brad- 
leyan sense, the subject lacks in the 
matter of endowment, equipment, 
energy, environment and exercise of his 
volitions. Why should there be such a 
lack in any given individual and whv 
should individunls themselves differ in 
congenital endowment and equipment 
and subsequent environments and oppor- 
tunities, would be a problem for meta- 
physicians to wrangle over. For pur- 
po.ses of a .strictlv psychological inve.'^ti- 
gation, it IS sufficient to note that there 
is such a lack, a maladjustment and 
difference among individuals. “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’’ one might ask. 
Others are bound to have .similar quests 
and nneries, similar doubts atid diffi- 
culties. These are not conflicts in the 
sense of the term adopted by Dr. Rivers. 

Each individual has his own small 
Utopia where he hones to be monarch 
of all he surveys. It may he a social 
Utopia. May be a political one. :May 
be in fact anything. The c'^ icretisation 
of the Utopia may not f'. possible in 
the nature of things, or m iy not com- 
mend itself to a particular state of 
society in which the lot of the indivi- 
dual might be chanced to have been 
thrown. Round men are put in square 
holes. They have to get on. Others 
rebel against their destiny in vain. Is 
there no compensation for all this? Do 
we not witness phenomena In concrete 
experience that appear to be the very 
negation of accepted principles, 
.standards and values of morality? A 
perfectly contented resignation to the 
course of waking existence is not pos- 
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sible if desirable and not desirable if 
possible. Some compensation is neces- 
sary. The spiritual value and import- 
ance of an individual, however obscure 
and humble he might be, cannot be in- 
ferior to that of one however exalted he 
might be. Waking existence does little 
or no justice to the fundamental equality 
of the individuals which is being loudly 
claimed and proclaimed, but neither re- 
cognised nor achieved. The poor man 
has his compensation in dreams when he 
imagines to be rich if you please. I am 
not prepared to admit that the poor man 
has a suppressed w’ish to get rich or 
enjoy riches and that this suppressed 
wish is gratified in dreams. There may 
be no such wish at all, esoteric or exo- 
teric, suppressed or expressed. ITis 
Mnhimn, in the language of the Prnsna 
Upanishftef , he has a right to experience 
or enjoy and he does it. 

Apart from compensation, dreams 
bring on their own revenges. The self- 
corni dnisance, the insolence, and the 
arrogance, with which individuals look 
upon their fellowmen reappear in dreams 
where the tables are tumed. The biter 
of the waking existenre is bit in the 
dream state. Faint hearts might draw 
a lesson if they like that dreams are pre- 
monitory. 

IX 

I shall sum up the leading conclu- 
sions so far indicated, r. Dreams are 
Nature’s own arrangement for affording 
the subject some escape from the hard 
and stubborn and fatiguing realities of 
waking life. This escape can hardly be 
summed up under Freud’s wish-fulfil- 
ment hypothesis or the conflict-solution 
theory of Dr. Rivers or the *‘Trial Per- 
ception” or even the “Redintegration” 
hypotheses noted above. 2. The onset 
of fatigue and sleep, when the problems 
big and small of waking life have not 
been settled or could not be settled, is 
responsible for their reappearance in 
dreams. Oiir errors in our dealing with 
the environment cause dreams. 3. 
Mind’s creative activity acting on the 


raw material of the Vasanas, the store- 
house of the unconscious, wo-uld account 
for the bizarre and outlandish elabora- 
tion of forms of dream-imagery. 

Sense there is in some dreams. Out 
of some others sense is squ(?ezed or ex- 
tracted after analysis. The latter is of 
doubtful value. I do not believe the 
sense prima facie discernible or squeezed 
out is of any help in the settlement of 
the affairs of waking life. I am aware 
of the contention that the sense is made 
use of to rid mental abnormalities and 
maladies. Rut as T said at the outset 
clinical data .«!hould be kept separate 
iFrom the psych olo.gical. 

The Upanishadic texts quoted above 
consider that the trail ‘sition from one 
state to anotlu r is a matter of course and 
inevitable. That at any rate is the view 
of tlie Mandukya text. \Vhnt is a 
matter of eo^Tse and inevitable need 
not be studied on the analogv of the 
manic-denressive insanity. T cannot 
help regarding that the otherwise bril- 
liant treatment of the drcam-iiroblem 
by Prof. MacCurdy is vitiated by an 
nnmethodologiral mixture of the clinical 
with psychological material. To the 
question : What are the laws according 
to which the images of the unconscious 
- the ~ combine ? T venture to 

render a provisional answer that in the 
light of the Mandtikya text which re- 
gards transition from waking to sleep, 
to dream and back to waking as a 
matter of course, the laws of association 
of ideas and images that account for the 
part played by them in the constitution 
and direction of waking life, would 
themselves explain the dream-pheno- 
mena as well mufaUx mutandis. You 
may christen the laws of combination 
“Association Laws,” “Redintegration 
Laws” or by any other equally catching 
name. One thing is certain. If the suc- 
cession of dream-imagery reveals any 
sense we need not mind it. If it docs 
not reveal any, we need evince no un- 
due anxiety to squeeze sense out of it. 

The Upanishadic conclusion indicates 
a step in advance. Waking, sleep, and 
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dream states are all to be transcended 
and there is a fourth wherein only the 
subject can experience unalloyed bliss 
undisturbed and uninterrupted. Lseaxx: 
from the hard realities afforded by 
dreams and sleep is temporary and 
transient. The inevitable lapse into 
waking life more poignantly brings home 
to the subject the tyranny of life and 
its problems. 

The waking life is the crux. Its 
little problems have to be solved imme- 
diately and the situation rounded off. 
liilicient adjustment is not wholly within 
the voluntary control of the individual. 
Maladjustment is inevitable. Think no 
more of it. Embark on a fresh career, 
a new quest and original adventure. 
Always take care not to carry into your 
heads any residuum of the concerns of 
w^akiiig life and project them into 
dreams. It is a large order. That is 
the only effective way of escaping from 
dreams pleasant and unpleasant. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof. 
I'tter a prayer if you please and close 
the wearied eyelids with the conviction 
that a day is over, a day which should 
i)e one of service, sacrifice and a sane 
adjustment. There is a high probability, 
one who begins sleep with that mentality 
woiihl not be troubled with any dreams 
at all. Dreams plea.stnit and unpleasant 
arc unnecessary. At the time of the 
iiidnyol^drama, cutting off of the con- 
tact of sense organs with external 
reality, the vital bodily functions and 
disgruntled and brooding mentality 
\v«>uld ap))ear to be tlie only sliiiiuli to 
dreams. If the latter arc eradicated the 
former would be rendered impotent to 
project dream-imagcr>^ 

In the eternal clash of cultures, 
vagaries of values, shifting of standards, 
incompatibility between anticipation and 
achievement due to a wrong calculation, 
the individual should realise his own 
'apabilitics and liinilations first. Non- 
realisation leads to inaladjustincnt. The 
individual is left to brood over retros- 
i»ectivcly the irretrievable past. Pros- 
pective anxiety for the future is there 


too. They arc the mental stimuli for 
dreams. They cannot be brought under 
Freudian suppressed wish or any other 
equally narrow category. It is gra- 
tuitous to assume that all individuals 
liave suppres.sed wishes. Similarly it is 
gratuitous to assume that conflicts of the 
waking life would be solved in dreams, 
as indeed does Dr. Rivers. 

liut it IS a Dare statemenl of fact 
when the Upauisliadic text suggests 
that the subject wants SanLpiui^aaUj die 
cairn, coiiiposcd happiucos or escape 
iroin tile reaiiues, tynames, 
and coiitradicLiuiis of waxiiig cxi.'^iciice. 
lucre is a diiieieiice of aCisiees in me 
Siinilnasadu. ^leep gives luc Dust escape 
from waking life. To a less ex ten i do 
dreams. Here are the Upanisuaaic 
caLcii- words. i. Svupno uii^ 

krunuili nuilyo rupuni. 'i iie subjeel m 
sleep and dreams escapes irum luc un- 
pleasant realities of waking existence. 
.2. MaiiinianLDniiniiblui'uaiif juiiii\u- 
nuuiascluirali, etc, Tlie siiujccL is die 
recipient of Nature’s comp^nsadoii in 
the shape of dreams for certain handi- 
caps and disabilities from wiiicli he 
suffers and from which no escaiic in 
waking life is possible and on account oi 
which lie has to gibbet himself as the 
laughing-stock to tlie miscliiuvuusly- 
minded of his fullowmen. Along with 
compensation dreams bring to others 
their own revenges. 3. The most iiii- 
iiorlant contribution made by the Ui)a- 
iiish.'ulic seers is that waking life, 
dreams, .sleep, the three arc to be trans- 
cended and there is a fourth state, in 
which alone the subject enjoys perfect 
bliss. A well-regulated and disciplined 
waking life with a complete realisiition 
of its ]»oteiitialilics and limitations 
woidd hardly engender any dreams. The 
subject can boldly face Nature and say : 
Look here, I want none of your compen- 
sations, none of the drcam-ruvctigLS. I 
have realised my capabilities and limi- 
tations. ^ly record is clean. \\*hy 
should there be limitations, differ- 
ence between individuals in equipment, 
endowment, and environmental facilities 
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and why should grumbling due to them 
engender dreams, is as good a question 
as why should there be evil and imper- 
fection in this the best of all possible 
worlds. The student of dream-psycho- 


logy need not worry over it. Life in 
conformity with the ideals of Vairagya, 
of unattachment, would reduce to a 
negligible minimum the dream-originat- 
ing factors. 


THE MAGICIAN 

By Swami Atui^ananda 


Long, long ago, in the days when 
India was the land of hiiest culture and 
highest achievements ; when moiiarchs 
and sages mixed freely to discuss the 
great problems of life, and savants re- 
paired to royal courts to expound their 
doctrines ; when artisans of special 
merit, sustained by State treasuries 
peacefully plied their trades ; when 
research work in the fields of science 
and psychology flourished, and philoso- 
phy reached its highest i)iunaclc, 
Lavana, king of Uttara Pandava, met 
with a strange experience. 

The king, be it known, was a man 
of extraordinary wisdom, wealth and 
prowess, ^araswati, the goddess of 
learning, presided over his intellect, 
and Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, 
smiled favourably upon all his under- 
takings, while Vijaya Lakshmi, the 
goddess of victory, inspired his sw'ord, 
bringing sure success in every battle he 
fought with neighbouring kings. 

At the time of which we write there 
was peace in the kingdom, and great 
prosperity. Assisted by able ministers 
to look after State affairs. La van a had 
many moments of leisure when he could 
indulge in his favored occupation of 
contemplating serious problems per- 
taining to the mysteries of Existence. 

One (piestion constantly puzzled his 
brain : Whence came this Universe ? 
How is it sustained? Wliereunto does 
it resolve? 

Though he studied many books, and 
consulted the wisest scliolars of the 
land, on this one subject he remained 
unconvinced. The world, he knew, 
was ephemeral, unstable, like a pass- 


ing dream, like a mirage in the desert. 
Today it is, tomorrow v^heii our eyes 
arc closed in death, it is no more. 
This was clear enough, self-evident. 
But there remained these other (pies- 
tioiis : Whence and whither ? Is there 
anything beyond the phenomenal? To 
tlicse questions he had found no satis- 
factory solution. I'or not ojily did he 
want to satisfy his reason, he also 
deinaiided demonstration. 

Then, something unexpected (jccur- 
rcd. And to his great surprise in the 
Hash of a moiiient his doubts were 
cleared. It happened thiKs : 

One day there came to tlie capital 
of IJttara Pandava a famous magician 
of marveloiis powers. His fame as the 
greatest of all living conjurers and 
ciicliaiiters liad i)reccded him, and on 
his arrival in the capital many invita- 
tions awaited him to perform before tlu 
wealthiest and most prominent notables 
of the town. For the rumor had 
spread that this man was accnmplislicd 
not only in the art of legerdemain but 
also in the performance of strange 
psychological tricks. 

But now to the disappointment and 
annoyance of those who had invited 
him in the cxijcctation of witnessing 
his feats, the stranger refused to sali.sfy 
their curiosity. To the most gcneroiis 
offers of remuneration he turned deaf 
ears. No explanation was forthcoming. 
Iwery effort to make him consent was 
met witli the simple remark, “I will 
perform before the king.” To this he 
adhered obstinately, and the statement 
)«nd to be accepted as final. 

Before long the king was informed 
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about the strange behaviour of the 
foreign magician who refused large 
sums of money to exhibit his powers. 
“Perhaps,** the king concluded, “he is 
willing to perform before me only 
expecting an unreasonably large reward 
that other wealthy persons cannot 
offer.** 

Curious to see what the man could 
do, but at the same time wary of some 
kind of deception, the king decided to 
send one of his ministers to interview 
the stranger, and to find out in covered 
ways wliat his expectations might be. 

Accordingly the minister went out 
on his mission. To his astonishment 
he found the magician a man of simple 
liabits and an open mind. There 
seemed to be no deception. The 
magician explained that he had come 
to Uttara Patidava with the sole inten- 
tion of showing his art before the king, 
and not to earn money. “The king,** 
lie said, “will be greatly benefited wit- 
nessing my performance, for he is a 
wise man. I do not play simply to 
satisfy the curiosity of ignorant people. 
And I will accept no reward for my 
performance. Only under this condi- 
tinn will I consent to appear at the 
court.** 

The minister retunied, satisfied that 
the man was honest and not a common 
(harlatan, as many of his profession 
were. lie reported his interview to the 
king, who immediately sent a messenger 
to the magician inviting him to the 
palace to show his tricks. 

The invitation was accepted, and on 
the appointed day, one bright morning, 
the conjurer announced his presence at 
the palace. 

The king, seated in the Hall of 
Audience, on his golden throne en- 
<Tnstcd with gems, and surrounded by 
his statesmen, sent word to the stranger 
to enter the TTall. 

The conjurer, a tall man with pierc- 
ing black eyes, of dignified bearing, 
olnd in a yellow loin cloth wnth upper 
body bare, after paying due respect to 
the royal presence, asked permission to 


begin his performance. This grant- 
ed he began his tricks. He had 
brought no paraphernalia except a large 
bunch of beautiful peacock feathers. 
These he placed on his right side. 

Ilis sleight of hand work was re- 
markable. Stretching his arm above 
his head he would pluck from the air, 
fresh fruits and flowers w’hich he offered 
to his audience to taste and smell. 
Different objects materialized and dis- 
solved at his wish. Strange music was 
heard in the sky, and even the day- 
light in the Hal! became dim and 
bright at his command. Pigeons, 
coming from nowhere, began to flutter 
about the throne, and when the king 
stretched out his hands to catch one, 
it suddenly melted into air. It was as 
if the dev as themselves had to obey 
the bidding of this strange man, for 
l)eaiitiful forms came and disappeared 
before the very eyes of the spectators. 

Clouds began to form against the 
ceiling of the Hall, and rain enme 
down in showers, but the water did not 
wet tlic audience. It was a marvelous 
performance. “vSiipernatnral !** the 
courtiers exclaimed. 

King Kavana was amazed witness- 
ing these wonderful feats. And when 
the magician announced that now he 
would i^erform a trick for which he 
rc(iuc.stcd the king*s special permission, 
the king consented gladly. He had 
now full confidence in the honesty and 
cleverness of the performer. 

Tlie magician after bowing low be- 
fore the throne, now for the first time 
took up Ins bunch of peacock feathers, 
and littering sacred mautrams, began to 
wave them in wide circles before the 
king. The graceful waving of the 
beautiful feathers seemed to fascinate 
the king’s mind. He could not take 
away his eyes, following every motion 
of the bunch of feathers. And when 
the feathers began to emit light, and 
began to scintillate and sparkle like a 
firebrand, the king was perfectly en- 
chanted. 

Then, suddenly, the feathers dis- 
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appeared, and before the throne stood 
a iiiagiiificciit stallion white as snow. 
A courtier of the king of Sindhu hold- 
ing the stallion by the head, announced 
that this noblest of all steeds, fleeter 
than the wind and stronger than Tndra’s 
charger, was a present to King Kavana 
from his royal master. The magician 
now pointing towards the stallion asked 
the king to mount it, for in all the 
world no better animal could be found. 

But now, as the king was about to 
get up from his throne to examine the 
noble steed, suddenly he lost conscious- 
ness, and with eyes fixed, sat in a 
trance, his body rigid, like a Yo.gi in 
Samadhi. 

vSccing this sudden change come 
over the king the ministers became 
alamicd. But in a few moments the 
king’s body relaxed, and having re- 
covered his consciousness, he was in his 
normal state again. But the horse was 
gone. The king saw only the magician 
still waving the peacock feathers. 

The ministers anxiously enquired of 
the king what had come over him so 
suddcnlv. Then the king related a 
strange story. The king .said : 

“When the magician waved the 
peacock feathers, and uttered some 
strniirre words, T began to feel giddv. 
But I heard tlie magician ask me to 
mount a hor'^e that stood before the 
throne. Tt was a beautiful animal, a 
Tire.snnt from the king of Sindhu, a 
mes‘?ongcr told me. Tn full conscious- 
ne‘?s T p-ot un from mv throne and 
mounted the horse. T galloped away 
for.f^ctful of time and eireiimstnnccs. 
Blccter and fleeter the hor«e went, and 
T hccamc intoxicated with ioy eoing at 
such a great sneed. On and on wo 
went till T came to a strange country. 
Before T reali'/ed it, it was evening and 
T found mvsclf still galloning at a 
terrific sneed, now in a forest. Then, 
iust as T was thinking of turning bark, 

T was caught in a creeper hanging 
across the road from a high tree. The 
horse ran on, leaving me hung in the 
air entwined by the creeper. I was 


caught in such a way that I could not 
free myself. Night came, and a cold 
wind began to blow rocking me to and 
fro. I was hungry and thirsty. I called 
for help, but no living person came 
near. Thus I .spent the night. 

“At last dawn came, and the sun 
arose. My predicament was the same. 
Only my hunger and thirst had in- 
creased. I was ready to give half my 
kingdom for some food and a drink of 
water. I struggled but could not get 
free. With each effort I seemed to get 
more enmeshed. I was exhausted. I 
could struggle no more. I was rcjuly to 
resign my.self to my miserable lot — 
death from starvation in a foreign land. 

“Just then T heard a voice, singing. 
And I saw a girl come in my direction. 
When she came near, she was startleil 
seeing me, and ran away. I called her 
and she turned back. She carried a 
basket and a knife. With the knife 
she cut down the creeper, and I was 
free. 

“Once on my feet again T noticed 
that the girl was of low caste, black and 
ngly. She had come to cut grass in 
the forest. Then I siuv that she had 
fo(xl with her and a jar of water. I 
a.sked her to give me food and drink. 
‘By no means,’ .she rejdicd. T see y* ;: 
arc a person of high birth, and I am 
an outcast. If you eat my food, the 
sin of breaking caste will fall upon me.* 

“After much entreaty she said, ‘I 
will give you food if you marry me.’ 
I arguc<l, tried to persuade her, I ex- 
postulated. Blit I could not move her 
mind. Tn de.speration, at la.st, I con- 
sented. It was a (piestion of life and 
death. T ate the food and drank the 
water. But my heart was sad. 

“When my hunger and thirst were 
aiipcased, the girl look me by the hand 
and led me to her village. It was a 
vile place. Everywhere was the stench 
of carcasses diying in the snn. Her 
home was a wretched, stinking hut. 
But there was no escape. I had given 
my word, and we were married. For 
an entire week the villagers celebrated. 
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They drank large quantities of toddy, 
and they leasted on the liesh of monkeys, 
fowls, crows and pigs. It was a dread- 
ful ahair. 

“However, we were married, and in 
course of time we had three children, 
ill some way 1 had become reconciled 
10 my lot. I even felt some allectioii 
fur my wife and children. I supported 
tiiem uy hunting. 

“I’heii there came a long drought 
and sand storms. The air was saturat- 
ed with dust. The earth dried up. 
The village became deserted, llie 
weak died ; the strong lied away. 1 
also lied with my wile and children. 

I* or days we travelled with scarcely any 
food. The children cried cunstantly, 
lor they were hungry. V\'e were all 
exhausted. Then my wife fell ill and 
liied on the way. My heart sank. The 
children were too weak to go on. There 
was no food. IJeitjre the day was over 
the youngest child also died. 

“Then 1 lost courage. I sank down 
in des[»air. At last I resolved to put 
an end to iny own life and that of my 
emaciated children. I built a huge lire, 
•111(1 holding a child under each arm 
approached it to cud our lives together 
in the roaring flames. Hut I stumbled 
and fell down knocking my head 
against a stone. 

“I'licii I awoke from my trance, and, 

() wonder! I found myself here, seated 
on the throne not as a low caste man, 
but as King lyavaiia.” 

The story over, all eyes involuntarily 
turned towards the stranger who had - 
worked this miracle. He stood a littlc,T 
apart, gently smiling, the peacock 
feathers still in his hand. But he re-' 
luained silent at their enquiring glances.'" 
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Then the king broke the silence, 
and audressing the magician spoke : 

**VVho are you, siraiigerf Vou are 
nut an ordinary man. in a momeui 
you have solved my doubts by giving 
me one great experience. U wunuciful 
IS tne power of Llie mind ! xNow i nave 
realized that it is the niiiid that creates, 
subtaiiis and dissolves ail piienoun.iia[ 
exiaLeiice. iVil worlds, all experiences, 
nave their origin m the miiia. lime, 
space and causation are but tile iubnea- 
liuiis of the mind. Now 1 realize tiiat 
what the scriptures Leach is true ; luat 
tile word ui tlie Sages is iiiiai. lou 
are a ivishi, you are my Guru, btay 
with me in the palace iorever." 

Here, the magician gciilly iuler- 
rupted the king. “Your Majc.sty, ' he 
said, “it was to clear your mind of 
doubt that 1 came to your couiiiry mid 
reiiised to perfurm beiure others, ioa 
have learned a great irutli. Reiiieiii.jer 
it always. But do not sU»p I here. 
Push on with your enquiry, l or liicre 
is a greater irulii still to be realized liy 
you. Por beyond tlio mind is liie 
Atman, your real self. Kiunv tliat b'eif. 
Knowing it you will be free fnnii the 
trammels of birth and death ; you will 
be free forever. This is the .\tiiiaii of 
which the scriptures speak. Know, 
Your Majesty, that thou art Thai/' 

At this juncture there suddenly 
arose from the feet of the magician a 
luminous vapor, cnclothing his entire 
body. And the vapor increased in 
luminosity, so that the spectators had 
^to shield their eyes from its brilliance. 

Then the vajior dissolved again and 
when the spectators looked up, the 
magician had vanished, and with him 
sillie bunch of peacock feathers. 



PRACTICE OF RELI&LON 

By Ananda. 

In the Outer Court Still. 


Our remarks towards the end of 
last iiioiitli’s article have raised several 
questions. We vSaid therein ; “As 
reli.l^ion is not taken seriously by the 
majority of people, more tangible 
means, more appealing intermediaries 
must be found for men and associated 
witli religion.** And we mentioned 
morality, knowledge, service, etc. as 
those iiilermediaries. We also said : 
“Spiritualisation of the concerns of life 
is all right. But most men can only 
slowly progress that way without sub- 
stantial aid from morality, art, know- 
ledge, action and service.** These state- 
ments do not seem to fully accord with 
prevailing beliefs. Of course, none 
denies the need of morality on tlie path 
to religion and in the religious life it- 
self. But most men will argue that 
there are other convenient means of 
attaining to the fineness of perception, 
which is, according to us, an essential 
condition of religious practice. At least 
three such distinct means may be men- 
tioned : (i) Sandhyd-bandanam and 

<iich other daily and occasional 
] practice*.; ; (2) repetition and singing of 
the names and praise of God or of some 
sacred formula ; and (3) practice of 
Prdndydma, 

^Ve admit that these are efficacious 
means. We iilso said : “The sincere 
f;])servance of the forms, and adherence 
to the beliefs are essentially necessary 
for him and play an inqwtant jiart in 
tlie evolution of his si)iritiial conscious- 
ness.** Ihit we must not be easily led 
away by prevailing customs. The 
Sandhya ceremonies arc not equally 
effective in all persons, though all 
equally observe the forms. Much 
depends on the mental condititms of the 
persons practising them. Nothing is in 
vain. Even in the worst cases, such 


daily practices will leave some effect 
behind. The fact that a man detaches 
himself twice or thrice daily from his 
multifarious pursuits and sits quiet and 
silent for some minutes at a time, try- 
ing to concentrate his mind on super- 
mniidanc realities, is itself significant. 
But with other substantial lielps, these 
little doses will not cure the disease. 
What good will the Sandhyd-bandanam 
of a man do to him, if lie passes his 
whole day in vicious and worldly pur- 
suits? Tlie daily activities themselves 
rcciiiirc to be pure and exalted, if any 
appreciable progress is to be made to- 
wards religion. Herein lies the need 
of morality, art, etc. One is not asked 
to give up onc*s ceremonial practices. 
With the improvement of one’s mind, 
these will become more and more 
potent and significant. But along with 
these, the culture of morality, know- 
ledge, art, etc. is essential. These, of 
course, must be associated with religion 
to be sufficiently effective. 

We arc discussing this question here, 
because there arc many in India to-day, 
- -and for the matter of that, every- 
where in the world, wherever religion 
is believed in and practised, — who be- 
lieve that if they only continue with the 
prescribed i)ractices, they will even- 
tually reach the gate of Heaven. The 
eate of Heaven is not so easily acces- 
sible. It cannot he denied that a deter- 
mined practice of rites and ceremonies 
firoduces a kind of power in man. For 
the matter of that, all kinds of concen- 
tration on subtle objects will produce 
a similar effect. But docs man ever lack 
power? We always have more than 
cjiough of it. What wc really need is 
not power but sound judgment and 
earnest desire to make a correct use of 
the power we already possess. And 
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when we have learnt to correctly utilise 
the powers that are already at our dis- 
posal, fresh powers will come to us of 
themselves. Cases are often seen, in 
which a man, having somehow ac- 
quired a little of supernormal power, 
becomes arrogant and does incalculable 
mischief to others and himself. 
Character is our sure guard at every 
])oint of the ui)ward journey. Hut of 
that we shall speak more later on. 

Similarly of the repetition and sing- 
ing of the Holy names. The repetition 
or singing by itself is of little value. 
All depends on the state of the mind. 
If we repeat mechanically, it \Yill be 
scarcely cfTcctive. If we repeat with 
determination, but without a sufficiently 
purified mind, we may acquire some 
unusual power, but not an5' real spiri- 
tuality. Every mind has a certain 
natural level of action and aspiration, 
according to which it feels and utilises 
whatever comes across it. Unless the 
natural level of our mind is spiritual, 
wc shall fail to be benefited spiritually 
by the supernormal powers that we may 
acciuirc by determined efTorts at con- 
centration. 

Sri Chaitanya iircscribcd that the 
names of the f.ord should be sung by 
one who is humbler than even grass 
and patient like a tree, and who, being 
himself devoid of all sense of self- 
esteem, respects others sincerely. Here 
the essential conditions of the singing 
of the Tyord’s names being eflective, 
have been clearly laid down. We must 
read between the lines to understand 
their true significance. ^lerc ouhvard 
humility and patience are not meant. 
The inner purification is essential. 
True humility comes only when we 
have risen high above worldly conside- 
rations ; so that the staiulard of worldly 
judgment no longer affect us, and wc 
fei'l in our inmost heart, every moment 
of our life, the presence of the Infinite, 
Omnipotent and Omniscient. Without 
at least a partial ])erceplion of the spiri- 
tual immensity, true humility is im- 
possible ; it will be only mock humility. 


We must also distinguish between 
humility and timidity. In most cases 
our humility is only another form of 
timidity and ineffectuality, we are 
cowed down by the immensity of 
powers playing around us, and feel that 
we cannot play up to it. But the 
aspirant of God must not be cowed 
down by any worldly powers. He must 
be above them. But is it easy to defy 
the world? We may well guess what 
a tremendous training the mind must 
pass through before tlie conditions as 
laid down by Sri Chaitanya can be 
prop-erly fulfilled. 

In India, especially in Bengal, we 
find peoi)le, whenever they think of 
becoming religious, taking to protract- 
ed singing of the I.ord*s names. This 
is no doubt good. But in most cases, 
the necessity of fulfilling the prelimi- 
nary conditions is clean forgotten. The 
result is scarcely hoiDcful. People be- 
come peculiar and unnaturally emo- 
tional. The consequences of such 
emotionalism were thus described by 
v^wami Vivekananda, in course of con- 
versation wi^h a disciple : 

^'During meditation, suppress the 
emotional side altogether. That 
(emotionalism) is a great source of 
danger. Those that are very emotional, 
have no doubt their kundaUiii rushing 
(juickly upwards, but it is as quick to 
conic down as to go up. And when 
it docs come down, it leaves the 
devotee in a state of utter ruin. It is 
for this reason that kirtans and other 
auxiliaries to emotional development 
have a great drawback. It is true that 
by dancing and jumping, etc., through 
a momentary impulse, that power is 
made to course upwards, but it is never 
enduring. On the contrary, when it 
traces back its course, it rouses violent 
lust in the individual. Listening to my 
lectures in America, through temporary 
excitement many among the audience 
used to get into an ecstatic state, and 
some would even become motionless like 
statues. Rut on enquiry I afterwards 
found that many of them had an excess 
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of the cnrnal instinct immediately after 
that state.*’ 

Kirtan, sinfi:ing of Divine names and 
praise, without mental preparations, 
has this danger. It evokes loo much 
emotion which dra^s^s the mind down to 
dangerously low levels. And the ulti- 
mate result is more loss than Rain. Yet 
it is this practice which is considered 
by many as a most efficacious means of 
becoming religious! 

Prom Avhat we have said about 
Satidhyd-baJidanam or Kirtan, it must 
not be understood that wc condemn 
them. In all states of our mind they 


are more or less efficacious ; and when 
the mind has been purified and pre- 
pared, they are undoubtedly powerful 
means of spiritual advance. But, in 
our present earth-bound state, they are 
not enough in leading us to real reli- 
gion. They must be powerfully aided 
by those auxiliaries that we have men- 
tioned before,— morality, art, know- 
ledge, etc. If wc think that wc may 
neglect them and reach the portal of 
religion l)y means of ritualistic practices 
alone, we are sadly mistaken. 

Wc have not dealt here with the 
third suggested means, Prantiyama. 
Wc reserve it for our next article. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By SWAMf XlTYASWARUl’ANANDA 

CHAPTER I 

Instructions on vSKr.r-uK\r.is\TioNS. 

I 

^ swd a ^ II 

^ A 

jaiiiika said ; 

^'4 flow man) ^ knowledge a<'f.jiiires ^4 how liber.ifion 

will he 5B4 how renunciation is secured and JIHT I-ord lliis 

m-.' frfs tell. 

Jan aka asked : 

T. ifow can knowledge^ be ac<iuirc(l ? How can liberaticjii- be attained? 
How is renunciation^ possible?- Tell me this, () bord. 

f1 A ?if)n7cd^^c -Realisation of the iileiitity of the iiidividiial self and ParaniAtniaii or 
brahnioii wliicli is Kxistence, Kno-., ledge and Bliss ahsoliite. 

2 JJberatinn-V^tidom from all f>ondages and liniilations, - the effect of Kn.)wlcdge 
mentioned above, i.c. the complete destruction of all misery and atlainnient of supreme 
Hiss 

3 KewMnciation— Non-attachment to tlic enjoymemt of the ol)jpcts of this world as well 
as the world beyond. Tins forms the most important of the four qualifications re<|iiired of 
an aspirant of the knowledge of nraliman.- the nther three qualifications being (i) discrimina- 
tion between the real and the unn nl. (ii, acquisition of the six cardinal moral virtues- 
regulation of mind, regulation of the sense^rgans, etc., and (iii) intense longing for 
liberation.] 
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»icw*R swra I 



n^n 


9rSl^: Ashtravakra ^^aid : 

^ O child x|g^ if you ) g^af. emancipation wish then) the 

objects of the senses like poison shun forgiveness, sincerity, 

kindness, contentment and truth like nectar ^ seek. 


Aslitavakra replied : 

2. If you aspire after liberation, my child, shim the objects^ of the senses as 
poison and seek forgiveness, sincerity^, kindness, contentiiieiit and trutli^ as nectar. 

ft Objects, etc. --Attachment to the worldly objects is a great bar to spiritual progress 
niul hence they should be shuniud as bitter poison. The implication is that we should 
drive away all such ideas as ‘this is mine*, ‘that is mine*, which spring from the ideiiliiication 
of Self with b<j(ly, mind, etc. 

The giving up of external objects implies also the necessity of C'jntrolling the sense- 
organs. 

2 Sincerity be one in mind and speech**, as Sri Ramakrishiia used to put it. He 

spoke very liiglily of this virtue as an essential of spiritual discipline. 

3 yVafh -This virtue also was greatly emphasised by Sri Ramakrishiia and was kH)kcd 
upon ljy him as a precitnis possession of a spiritual aspirant. 

It should be noted here that the cultivation of these virtues implies the control and 
purification of the internal sense, mind, so that it may reflect more ami more of Divine 
light. 

This verse nicnlions the negative and positive practices of a spiritual aspirant. Giving 
up attractions for worldly things is the negative practice and cultivation of tlie ni'jral virtues 
is the positive.] 


®r 5T *n^ ^ I 

ii > ii 

VRIHl, Yi ii carlh Jf iiul water mil fire !l iKt flj: air *1 not ifts ether 

^ not ^ or f ri you ) for liberation 9VT^I’^ self ipt ^>1 these witness 

consciijusncss itself realise. 


3. You are neither carth^, nor water, nor lire, nor air, nor ether. In order 
to attain liberation, realise your self as the kiiower of all lliese and consciousness 
itself. 

[Karfh, cfc.-- These are the five elements constitulixig oiir body and mind with which 
we identify our self ami become miseralde. But our self which is the kiiower and eternally 
distinct from the IkxIv and the mind which arc its objects, is Intelligence itself. Our 
lil'cration lies in knowing the self as such.] 

31^^? ^ IIS n 

^ If you) body separating in Intelligence resting 

remain ( then you ) now ^ even happy vmi peaceful 
free from bondage will be. 

4. If you detach^ the body and rest in Intelligence, you will at once® be 
happy, peaceful and free from bondage. 
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[1 Detach, etc,— -Herein lies the essence of Advaita Sadliana. By identifying the Seif 
with the body which is not-self and thus ascribing to Self the limitations of the body, 
such as birth, death, old age, disease, etc., we undergo all kinds of misery. The Self really 
has no connection with the body. So if we can but get rid of this identiiication, we shall 
at once be conscious of our self as Chit and thus become happy and free from bondage. 

2 At once—i.e. the very moment the Self is kni>wn as distinct from body, because the 
self is never really affected by body and mind, — tliey merely hide its glory even as clouds 
hide the Sun.] 

SI ^ sn«nft sn^jpiNi:: | 

firwrarMIr n ^ a 

^ You 'vitli IJrahmaiia at the beginning caste if not belonging 

to an yh'M/w/d if not visible to the eyes i| not (c^ you) TOJ! unattached 

formless witness of all are happy ^ be. 

5. You do not belong to the liraliniaiui or any other caste or to any Ashrama^, 
You are not visible^ to the eyes. Unattached, fonnless and witness of all are you. 
lie happy^. 

ft .^5/i ran/ a— the four well-known stages of a Hiiulu's life, -Brahwiar/iarya (Student I^ifej, 
Giuliastliya (Householder’s hife), Vdnaprasiha (I'urest hife) and Sannydsa (bife of 
Renunciation). 

2 i'isiblc etc.— i.c. not perceived by any senses, that is to say, never an object of sensc- 
kiiuwlcdgc. 

Neitlicr caste, aslirania or any such thing can be predicated of the Self. The Self 
therefore has no obligation to perform duties pertaining to tliein. One must realise onself 
as above such obligations,— as unattached, fromlcss, etc. 

3 Happy i.e. by realising yourself as formless, etc.] 

snri^mf ^ 

*i SI i;iW% ggmifisf n ^ n 

O all-pcrv.uliiig 0110 virtue and vice pleasure paiti 

meinal ft yours 5 f not ( you j d(jcr 5 f not ^tf?g arc ^TfrET enjoyer •! not arc 

ever tree ^ surely. 

6. Virtue and vicc,^ pleasure and priin,^ are of the mind, not of you, O all- 
pervading one. You are neither doer nor ciijoyxr. Verily you arc ever free. 

[1 I irtih and vice 'I'ijcsr spring n-spt clivciy tr .in our right aiul wrong actions (Ixith 
moral and cereinoniab, wJiieli are possible only when vve think ourselves as doer. 

2 Pleasure and />a/n— effects of virtue and vice on the mind. 

Virtue and vice, pleasure and pain are all ineiital. We identify ourselves with the 
mind and licnce these arc also ascribed to the Self.] 

grBsipitsfe 51^ I 

^ <S II 

Of all one seer (c^ you ) .ire ever Jl'cRTPT: really free you) 
•SRpiS arc surely mpi tiiis i{ 5 t alone ^ your bondage ( qg^that ^ you ) the seer 

55^ other qarqf^ see. 

7. You are the one seer^ of all and really ever free. Verily this alone is your 
bondage^ that you see the .seer as other than such. 

[1 One seer~\.e. you are the one only subject, the entire universe being the object. 

2 Bondage It comes from not realising ourselves as the subject, the witness of the 
universe, and identifying ourselves with the object.] 
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*ni5 'h'fliH firw«wni<l n ^ n 

91^ I ilocr ffil this I)ilten tiy the ^feat black serpent of 

egoism (csf you ) doer i| not sucli nectar of faith drinking 

haj)i>y ^ be. 

8. Do you who have been bitten by the great black serpent^ of the egoism 
“I am the doer**, drink tlic nectar^ of the faith “I am not the doer**, and be hapi^y. 

Hlack serpent -hixaufic egoism kills spiritual consciousness and causes pain. 

2 Nectar -Ji revives and removes all pain. I{vcn so, destruf tiou of egoism revives 
spiritual consciousness and frees from worldly misery.] 

srs^Tc^n^rPni^jf it ^ ii 

I one Pure liUelligcnce this l'> the fire of kiu^wleilge 

the ttihleriicss of ignorance burning free from grief bapi'V 

lie. 

ij. Ihini down the wilderness^ of ignorance with the fire of the knowledge, 
*‘I am the One^ and pnre^ Intelligence**, and ])e free from grief and be ha[>py. 

(1 U'llilcrncss- As one cannot see one's way in the wilderness, even so ignorance obstructs 
the vision of Tnitli, 

2 One— bccau.se nothing e.xists except the Self. 

3 Pare— Self-effulgent. Our pre.sent intelligence is not pure, as it always has a not-self 
MS its object.] 


STRssfWTR!^: ^ iKo || 

l ) In wliii li (I 'oiiNcioii'iio --.1 f?{ ilii-i uiii\ijrse ![5^?W^Iiko a ■-ii.ikv.* in a 
iniagiiK-rl ;(nfe aiipuars (’SS tliat Consciousness) riiss- 

Suprcino Dliss is) iliai Censciousness c^Yoii(q|fe arc) happily 

^ live. 

lo. That (Conscioii.siiess) in which this universe appears, being conceived 
like^ a snake in a ru]»e, is Hliss-- Supreme llliss. You arc that Consciousnesb. Be 
happy. 

(1/j7v’<,* etc. 'Jliis is :i faTiuuis analogy of Advaita Ved.int.i. In the dark of night a 
is mistnkcTi for a snake which has no other reality Ilian the r»pc itself. The rope 
does Hot ivall> hecoinc a .snake. Kven .so this univei.se has no real existence. It is the 
Silf ]niri* Oonseiousnc.ss and Supreme Uliss «m whieli this universe is imagined to exist 
through ignorance. Consois •nsiiess which is the sulvstratnin of the universe remains etern.ally 
pure and unaffected. \Vc are that Conscionsno.ss. Therefore we must cense identifying 
ourselves with any of these superin.posed phenomena and thus be happy.] 

f? surely who considers onc.self free free qF^I'RlITr^ one w ho consi- 

''«rs oneself bomul ami ^ bound »IT ns ihe tliouglit ^ so qfil atlainmont <^9, 
in this world fl} this popular saying true. 
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11. One who considers oneself free is free indeed and one who considers 
oneself bound remains bound. “As one thinks, so one becomes,” is a popular 
saying in this world, which is true. 

[This is a very significant utUrance pregnant with an invaluable instruction for Self- 
realisation. In reality the Self is ever free, it never enters into a state of bondage. It is 
our ignorance that we think ourselves bound; and this thought makes our bondage persist 
and continue. If however we constantly think oiirsclve.s as the eternally free Self, the 
binding thought will vanish and we shall attain liberation.] 

areqjt ii ii 

WrJTT witness fi|g: all-pcrvading perf- ct one free 

Intelligence aclionlcss unattached (iesircle.ss 9T9IET: quiet »l?T5.tlin)ijgh 

illusion the world ^ as if is). 

12. The Self i.s the witness and all-pervading ])crfcct, one, free, Intelligence, 
actioiiless, unattached, dcsirclcss and quiet. Through illusion it apt)eais of the 
worUT. 

[1 Of the U'orld — bound by the desires of the world and involved in the cycle of birth 
and re-birth,- unlike what has been described of the vSelf in this verse.] 
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In this Number. 

The present issue opens with a fine 
and licantiful letter of Swami Viveka- 
N\Nr)\, in which he dwells on some of 

the essentials of his faith Our 

article, Spirilualising Nationalism, is an 
attempted exposition of vSwarni Viveka- 
nanda’s nationalism and its ideals and 
motives. We shall be .satisfied if it at 
least provokes thought where it does 
not convince. We wanted to quote 
striking passages from the Swami’s 
writings and utterances in support of 
onr thesis. But limited space has for- 
bidden it Notes of Conversa- 

tions u'ith Sv'ami Turiyananda are pro- 
found and soul-enthralling.- -“Not I, 
but Thou, O lyord !**.... Sanskrit 
Cnifure in Modern Indior-I, by M. M. 
HARAI•R^SAD SlTASTRI, M.A., C.I.E., 

Hon. D. Lirr. is the first half of the 
address delivered by him as the Presi- 
dent of the Oriental Conference held at 
Lahore last November. We hope to 
publish the remaining portion next 
month. M. M. Harapra.sad Shastri is a 


great {Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit scholar, 
and has earned international reputation 
as an Indologist. His address is aI)Sorb- 
iiigly interesting and is packed with in- 
formation ; and it is a vivid ])icture di 
the smlden decay of Sanskrit culture 
under the fatal influence of foreign cul- 
ture and administration, and its subse- 
quent slow revival New Light 

on Drcani-rsychology (From the Cpa- 
nishadic Sources) by K. Naga Raja 
S\KMA, M.A., b.T. was read by him at 
the Indian Science Congress held last 
month at Madras. The writer is a pro- 
fessor of the Presidency College of the 
same city, and his philosophical contri- 
butions to Indian and foreign journals 
Iiave l)een highly appreciated. The 
Professor is well-versed in !)oth Indian 
and W(^stcrn i)hilosophy and is thus in 
a j)osition to undc.Ttakc comparative 
studies with ability and profit. Dream 
is an intriguing phenomenon. And 
India has undouhlcdly made the pro- 
fonndest researches of all nations into 
mental phenomena. She can therefore 
justifiably pronounce on the findings of 
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Psycho-analysis Swami AtuIvA- 

NANDA cunlrihutcs an excellent story, 
The Ma^iician, to this number. The 
Swami is a monk of the Kamakrishna 
Order, lie is well-known to the regular 
readers of IWabiiddlia BharaLa as the 
master of a fascinating style and author 

tjf many be.uitifnl stories The 

second article of Anaxda on BracLice of 
Rclii^iou is In the Outer Court still. 
lie is already beset with questions. We 
wish wc could spare him more space. 
\\\i liave still no lie.sitation in inviting 
onr reailers to earnestly join in the dis- 
cussion SWA.'.ri Nil VAsWARUPA- 

Nwnv lias begun the text of Ashtavakra 
Sinnliihi in this number. At our request 
he has also given word for word transla- 
lioii of the text, wliieii is considered to 
]»e lielpl'iil to the majority of our 
readers. Readers will agree that 
.l.'^liliivakra Sanihila is indeed a i)ower- 
ful and yel siiiqile treatise on Advaita 
Vedanta. 

To Our National Workers 

There are at least three distinct 
.‘plages in the realisation of an ideal. 
1.1 the iirst stage, tliat is to say, in the 
beginning, the atlachmeiit to the ideal 
is more or less a seiitinicnlal one. The 
uleal fascinates us ; it seems the very 
pink of perfection, its charms and 
atliacLiuiis seem to paralyse our action. 
\\ c do not consider much liow we can 
lit it with our realities, or if it will be 
able to stand the contact of practical 
considerations, lii the second stage, an 
undcrstaiidiug has to be made between 
the ideal and the real, ami a tug of war 
takes i)lace between them. The per- 
feelions of the ideal seem to vanish 
away one by one ; and it appears some- 
times as if the ideal is no ideal at all 
We get disgusted with ourselves at our 
former infatuation for it. Wc have been 
fools, so wc think, to have ever adored 
it. I'he realities engross more and more 
of our attention now. Wc cannot over- 
look them in the way wc did in the first 
i'tage. They seem often too much for 
tis. The earth spreads all her treasures 


before our eyes and tries to lure us 
away from the ideal. This is a stage in 
which the struggling soul passes 
through a great crisis. TiiLix* is the 
fear of its losing its balance and I'cing 
for ever lost in the morass t^f so-called 
facts. 

Vet this crisis and confusion should 
not be considered a sct-back. All pro- 
gress tow. rds an ideal has tliis a-- its 
mid<lle stage. It camiui be avoided. 
A mere sentimental regard for the ideal 
is little good. The reckoning with the 
acliia lilies of life and circniiistanccs is 
an essential factor. Such a rcclojiiing 
is a ter-.t of both tlic soul and the ideal. 
And this stage of reckoning cannot be 
readied unless we have made some pro- 
gress towards the desired goal, and 
unless we liave ac*|nired \ igour enough 
and have learnt to look facts sciuarely 
in the face. 

In the third stage, tlie victory over 
he real and the actual has been won. 
rile sf>-cailed realities have luimicd over 
their domains to the ideal which is now 
no longer ihe idi^al but the Real in the 
true sense, 'i'lie realities ha\e become 
Iransrigiired and reve.d in tlieir inmost 
being lliose dianiis and ixrfections 
whidi had bewitched us from a far in 
tile first st.agc. 

The \:irions Congresses and Con- 
ferences wliich were held at Calcutta 
during the last part of Dcccmher and 
the beginning of January remind us 
forcibly of the foregoing considerations. 
We do not intend to take stock of the 
actual results achieved. People will not 
be inijnstificd if they consider that the 
1 . N. CoiigTe.NS has failed to give a clear 
lead to the country in the most 
niomcnlons question that faces it,— 
Dominion Status vs. Independence. Al- 
ready there arc confusing versions of 
Ihe maul re.soliitioiis. Nor has the All 
Parties Convention succeeded in finding 
a final and true solution of the great 
l^roblcm of communalism. But we arc 
not concerned here with those articulate 
rCvSults. Wc want to consider the condi- 
tion of mind, that has fpiind expression 
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through these deliberations. It is, we 
think, exactly identical with the second 
stage we have described above. The 
earlier cliarni of the ideal is lost on the 
national mind ; it has reached the 
second state, that of reckoning with the 
actual ; and for the inoineiit the ideal is 
in danger of being swamped by the 
glamours of the real. Kvcii up to the 
In. C. O. Movement of Mahatma 
Crandhi, the early stage of sentimental 
idealism persisted. Hut now tlic nation, 
especiall}'’ the younger section of it, is 
in grip with the actualities. It is com- 
paring India and her age old ideals with 
other nations and their ways and aspira- 
tions, and is casting wistful looks 
around. The national mind seems be- 
wildered. It is trying to do it knows 
not what. It is rcstle.ss and without 
any pole star to guide it. Calls arc 
coining to it from all sides and it knows 
not to which to respond. That is why 
we have heard .so iriucli of destructive 
talk in these assemblies, and so little 
of coti'f' ’ctivc. 

Of < . wc arc not much dis- 
iurbod these manifc.^tatioiis. This 
light am! miderstnndinv; with the actual 
Is a r.e: '.ary stage on tlie way. The 
mind ninsl pass through it. 
TIte ; realism is undoubtedly an 

r d\:in.(^ on the inactive idealism of the 
Mveh has to be done in all fields 
o'f life, — i»hysical, political, economical, 
indnstrii'l, social, educational, cultural. 
A strrdy sense of realities is ab.solutely 
•lecc. sary to accomplish these arduous 
ti.^ks well and quickly. It will not do 
fijr India to lag behind oilier nations in 
a.U rt-^i.ccls, and merely gaze at the 
.■•(.'irs. An idealism that has not 
iruui\])hed over realities and has merely 
evaded them, is certainly weakening. 
Rut, as wc have pointed out before, this 
stage is also fraught with danger: the 
national mind may lose its balance and 
then there will be complete bankruptcy 
and ruin. 

The safe and most fruitful course is 
therefore to keep our eye ever on the 
spiritual ideal of India, even while we 


are waging the fiercest warfare with 
realities. It will not do if in our enthu- 
siasm for India’s material prosperity, 
wc lo.se sight of the ideal. The only 
security, under tlic circumstances, lies 
in the rapid growth of a section which 
has reached the third stage of progress, 
the .state of certitude and victory. We 
want now in the country a larger and 
larger number of persons to whom the 
ideal of India is no mere ideal but a 
living reality. Fortunately, even in the 
darkest days, India has not lacked such 
souls ; and in the present times, wc may 
confidently .say that they arc growing 
rapidly in number. There must neces- 
sarily be a large section of Indians who 
will be in the thick of the fight in the 
middle stage and turn faithless to the 
ideal. They will seek to monopolise 
the entire energy of the nation. This 
must be prevented. Wc tlu.refore 
earnestly appeal to the best minds of 
the nation, to the pure, calm and strong 
ones, to listen to the divine call of 
Mother India, to her eternal message of 
spiritual regeneration. This call will 
make them not only meditative but also 
trcnicndonsly active in the true spirit of 
Karma Yoga. 

A synthesis of the pa.st and the pre- 
sent, and conteiiiplatioii and action, is 
undoubtedly necessary. Hut are those 
who are now too much engrossed with 
the realities, lilted to conceive and 
realise the synthesis which even they 
feel is the destiny of the Indian nation- 
hood? ^lere activism i.^ not enough. 
The interior must be calm Mike the 
flame in a windless place’, only then 
would activi.sm l>e fruitful. Without 
fiiiier c?ilnine.ss, outer activism is a fitful 
fever, barren and destructive. Is this 
not the lesson that the Ford taught in 
the haltle-field of Kurukslietra, and will 
young India in its i)resent l?altle of life 
forget this snpreinc Ic.sson ? Do the 
youths of India spurn to listen to the 
wisdom of their forefathers? 

One has said that the Yogis and 
ascetics should be shoved a.side to make 
room for the ardent nationalists in the 
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building up of new India. They would 
be honoured, “but it is not their lead 
that we shall have to follow if we are 
to create a new India at once free, 
happy and great.** But in the same 
breath it is said : “We must take our 
stand on our past. India has a culture 
of her own, which she must continue to 
develop along her own distinctive 

channels We must arrive at 

a synthesis between the past and the 
present, between our ancient culture 
and Jiiodern science. V/c arc, of all 
people, most eminently fit for working 
out this synthesis. Some of our best 
thinkers and workers arc already en- 
gaged in this important ta^k.** These 
staleir-ents ^eem self-t'ontr.idictory to us. 
Cnu nnyh hly else tfum .7 rral Yotii, can 
.7 nirr- iul 'JlrrluaJ nr i. nrkrr, rrer ron- 
r-'ii'c !hi*i tTow can sinritua- 

Ihy be -jvnllu ‘^ise l e\ct r»t by a spiritual 
pt i>oii ? W’e inn*-! st^aly the hi'-tory ('f 
India a little more carefully. Pid not 
every ei'ioch of India ha\e as its 
fountainlu nd of inspiration the life and 
teachim’s of a Vo<ii? When did India 
ever do v. itliout the guidance of Vogis? 
I'vi'tenHy the speaker wanted to say 
that nil of cnnnf)t lead, 

'riiat is tr'.;e. The Vo. 'is who would 
lead must be the embodiments of the 
spirit of the aee, and must themselves 
('f)nie into the active held. The lending 
of such Vogis India must secure, or 
there is ship-wreck ahead. 

The s]ieaker refirrcd to above has 
;d<o rinnarked that “if the ]»innecrs and 
the lenders of the TUfweircnt are on the 
whole on the rielif track, things will 
trdvc their proper shape in due time.*’ 
But does he not think that to be on the 
rii’ht track, the pioneers and lenders 
should he tluanselves intensely spiri- 
tual ? We cannot leave the task of 
spiritual realisation to others, ourselves 
ia ing merely active, and be yet on the 
light track. The fart is, there is fio 
other leay for the national workers than 
to he intensely spiritual and intensely 
active at the same time. Let us not, in 
the name of activism, commit suicide. 


Intense activity and intense spirituality 
can be combined. But for that every- 
one of us must also devote a good part 
of our energy to spiritual coiitemidation 
every day. The time and energy thus 
spent will make our activity a thousand 
times more perfet't and fruitful. 

We invite our national workers, and 
especially, their leaders, to forge ahead 
to the third stage. 

Brahmacharya, its Scientific 
Defence 

Is Brahmaeliarva detrimental lo 
licalth and lon.y vity? If it meruis 
celibacy or total ^c-uual aV'Sluicnce, 
voluntary and lU/t forced, and the 
sake of a moral or spiritual i'Vrd, it is 
not. (hi the coutrars . wo * ' e valid 
rea'^ons to believe tha’ it is t';u' -'rr 1 
non of iHTfect health : u ’ ' ’L\ily. 
We can piiotc chai.Ur o'l e frciu 
our own scriptures a-; al- ' 
of the Christians and Ih'd--’ . • which 
will lend sui^port tn our O' -’‘e Why 
i'^ Ih'ahmachnrva enjoined a c- rdiu’d 
virtr.e in spintur!l life, and what lias it 
got to do with ‘=*piri(unl perfectinu ? 
Spinteal perfection, as wc ’uiderstand it. 
is the unfoldment of th.o Divine in man. 
Bcbwc nui* u’ots it one must have some 
hi'-duT intuitional exi'^ericnces. And to 
stand the shock rd these experiences it 
is essential that the body, especially the 
brain and the nervous system, ^honld 
be sn^hcientlv strong and powerful. It 
is Brnhmachar\"a alone that gives this 
■phvsicnl fitness and strength. Look at 
some of the monks of Hrishikesh vowed 
to cha^itity and po\*crty from carlv hny- 
hood. Look again at some of onr 
roligionslv-inclincd child widows. Whv 
do thev keep np a youthful appearance 
even in ripe old age and live an nn- 
nsnnlly long life? The reason is 
obvious. 

But this is a sceptical age, and no- 
body is ready to accept anything unless 
it is scientifically i>rovcd. Every hypo- 
thesis to be true must be tested in the 
crucible of experiment. Tu a recent 
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issue of the Yojf^a Mimansa, a quarterly 
journal recording scientific researches 
in psycho-physiology in its application 
to therapeutics, Srimat Kuvalayananda, 
the editor, writes an interesting article 
on Brahniachnrya. lie has dealt with 
the subject in all its physiological 
bearings and tried to refute scientifi- 
cally the counter arginiKUits of those 
Western scientists who consider celibacy 
as detrimental to health and longevity. 
We propose to give here an outline of 
the article in so far as it substantiates 
our thesis : 

The physiological «aspocl of chastity 
and celibacy in relation to health and 
longevity bears on the sexual glands. 
Modern scientists arc unaiumous in 
declaring that healthy scxnnl glands 
ensure physical vigour and long life. 
Their arguments are as follows: (t) 
Historical records show that persons, 
whether male or female, enjoying good 
health till very late in life and living 
extraordinarily long, possess healthy 
and active sexual glands. So also people 
who have fire and courage in their eyes, 
people who defy dangers and rule cir- 
cumstances, people who can mould 
their own destiny and that of others. 
(?.) On the other hand, it has been 
found that castrated persons or persons 
with degenerated sexual glands show 
signs of premature old h'k-. How to 
explain this relation between bodily 
vigour and heallby sexual glands? 

medical science tells us tliat tlicsc 
ghui'ls fuiicliojiin;; ]>roi»crly give out 
an internal secretion v.liicli sliniuhites 
and sii’englliens tlie organic tissues, 
specar:!]'- tlie l>niin ('ells md the spinal 
cord. N'ovv’ ir it can be shown that 
Bralm>ac'liarya can beep these glands 
h.ealthy a.nd a(’tive the case for celibacy 
is naturally ]>rovcd. 

The agencies most deleterious to the 
sexual glands arcs of course, the 
venereal diseases and excesses. But 
medical men disfavour total abstinence 
as cfiually dangerous, and they base 
their conclusion upon experiments and 


clinical as well as anatomo-pathological 
observations. They thus argue out 
their case: (r) The sexual glands have 
an internal secretion which if generated 
in too large quantities may produce 
toxic effects on the system. This pro- 
position is based on the experiments of 
Loiscl who found that the extracts from 
such sexual glands if injected into other 
animals also have toxic effects. (2) The 
accumulation of this secretion may 
prove injurious to the glands them- 
selves, sometimes cv’cn leading to their 
atrophy. Regatid and Mingazzini arc 
responsible for this proi)o.sition. The 
former tried experiments on guinea- 
pigs and the latter on female animals. 
Both of them found serioi^s modifica- 
tions in the sexual glands of these 
animals after cnfcrctd abstinence. Be- 
sides, Kiscli and I/ir:iud observed 
several cases where enforced abstinence 
resulted in inipotriice and early dis- 
appearance of mensliuialion. I^astly, 
celibacy may bavi‘ injurious effec'ts on 
the nervous system giving rise to 
hvsteria and tieiinKthenia. Tin* high 
percentage of nervous disevise*; in the 
case of old bachelors and spinsters 
proves this prof>osition. 

So the verdict of scii nec is that 
celihaev ])oisons the system. (leterionUe* 
the sexual gt;nids so much as to lia<l 
to impotenev, develops iutvous svm]> 
to-nis and thus brin.f.'s on premature 
senility and death. |hit married life 
led willi modi-ralion .and restraint is the 
h(.st w.ay (jf l.'ctping the^e ^dands 
healthy and thus ensuring pliysical 
vigour .and long lib , for there is in this 
life S(Y)j>e for .a\‘rn'din.g nn necessary 
ari uijiulation and tlie evil <'oiise(iuences 
tliereof. 

The writer examines this position 
and tlius brings out its flaws .step by 
step : 

(i) 'Jlie first two objections point to 
the dangers of tlie accnmnlation of the 
internal secretion. But if it could be 
shown that in Yoga there are healthier 
methods of avoiding this acciiinulation, 
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the point against celibacy is lost. And 
if it could be further proved that these 
methods avoid accumulation in a way 
calculated to help longevity, it would 
logically follow that cchbacy prolongs 
life. Some of these healthier methods 
consist of Yogic exercises, some specific 
Ananas, it is to be noted that even in 
the case of ordinary persons a part of 
the secretion is taken up by the cir- 
culation through the lymphatic vessels 
and is used in building up the tissues 
at large. But the absorbing po\ver of 
the lymphatic vessels and the secreting 
activity of the sexual glands arc dis- 
proportionate. The latter secrete much 
more than the former can absorb, and 
this leads to the accinuulation of the 
secretion. But there are clinical evi- 
dences that through the aforesaid 
exercises the lymphatic vessels can be 
made to work better and keep pace 
with the sexual glands. These exercises 
systematically gone through have cured 
many a suiTering youngster. ( 2 ) And 
then even without these Yogic practices 
celibacy would not i)roducc toxic 
ehects, nor would it deteriorate the 
sexual glands if the celibate does not 
allow his nervous system to be wrecked 
by his brutish impulses. The toxic 
ehects referred to in the objections are 
<lue to the impaired activity of the 
poisoii-eliniinatiiig organs which are 


badly affected by strong venereal 
desires left unsatisfied. But now the 
question is whether these sexual im- 
pulses can be avoided in celibacy. The 
answer is in the negative if celibacy is 
enforced upon a i^erson who is ex- 
tremely sensual, for in that case he 
must suffer as the animals suffered 
when Loisel, Regaud and Mingazzini 
subjected them to experimentation. 
But the answ’cr is in the affirmative if 
celibacy is voluntarily undertaken for a 
high ethical or religious ideal. The 
example of old baclielois and bi>iusters 
has this one lesson to teach. 

2s ow we conclude with the writer 
by saying that celibacy is not at fault, 
it is only the mockery of it that is at 
fault. And modern scientific evidence 
is perfectly reliable in so far as enforced 
Celibacy of brutish people or pseudo- 
Vogiiis, who do not want to restrain 
their sexual impulses nor have the 
strength to do so, is concerned. Such 
people must suffer. Real Vogiiis or 
spiritual licrsons wlio have seriously 
taken up celibacy as a means to their 
life’s ideal and are ever loyal to it, 
cannot. They shall utilise their sexual 
energy to the best advantage in the 
formation of the finest brain, nerves, 
muscles and tissues and keep up their 
youthful vigour, freshness and joy all 
through the many years they will live. 
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IN HINDU By K. 7\ 

Jihashyam Aiyan^ar, B.A., B.L. .s. 

Ganesan, Tripiicanc, Madras. .j8 pp. 

Price As. 8. 

The buoklct contains a rapid historical 
survey of the rise .and fall of the position 
accorded to women in Hindu baw. The 
writer’s conclusions may be briefly staled in 
the following words of the writer himself : 
“Wc find that during the earlic.st or the 
Vedic ages women were treated almost on 
a par with men, while in the succeeding 
period of the Sutras tlie legal position of 
women is almost at its lowest ebb. The 
period of the early Smrithis marks a revival 


in favour of women’s I'ausc which iiiipruviiig 
in a large measure during the age of the 
later Siiiritliikaras broiiglit up women’s posi- 
tion ill iliiidu haw almost to its original 
Vedic heights during the perioii of the 
Nibaiidhakaras or commentators. We find 
lastly that during the modem or British 
period of the administration of Hindu I.aw 
women’s rights have been very largely cut 
down and that the legal position of women 
in Iliiidn Law to-day is as bad as it was 
about two thousand years ago, all the im- 
provements effected during the intervening 
periods being whittled down by successive 
strokes of judicial decisions.” 
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We cougratulate the writer on the wealth 
of information he has collected within the 
short compass of 48 pages. He has given 
abuiidaut scriptural references to substantiate 
his statements^ though it is rather inconveni- 
ent to the ordinary reader tliat his foot-notes 
are given always in abbreviated forms and 
the translation of Sanskrit texts are not 
always full and literal. 

I'lie booklet is foreworded by Sir C. P. 
Raniaswami Aiyer, Kt., C.I.K., and is excel- 
ently got-np. 

SUVIiN MONTHS WITH MAHATMA 

GANDHI, VOIv. l.—By Krishnadas. 6*. 

Ganesan, Triplicanc, Madras, S. E. 449 

pp. Price Rs, 3/8. 

The writer has called his book ‘‘an inside 
View ol Ine ANou-co-opeialiuii Alovemciil 
lo us Llie book appeals more as 
an muer view ol the iMaiiaima s iiie and per- 
toonaiitj. \ve may at uiice aaiiiit that vve 
Have lliorougliiy enjoyed ihe perusal of tuc 
work. 

Ihe v»riiu accideiilaiiy joined the 
Maxiaima's ciiiuurage ana very soon came lo 
occupy an iniiinuie poaitioii in iclaiiou to 
liiiii. lie toured wiLii him ihrougn the 
bouth, in Assam and Bcugai, and travelled 
with him wherever he went, always acting 
as a private secretary and personal aUendaiu 
to him. Ihis gave the writer a unique 
opportunity of observing the Mahatma in 
various uioods and positions. Ihc writer 
is very frank and sincere and is carefully 
obafcrvaiit. ihe account itself is quite reli- 
able, because it is made out of letters and 
diary notes written during the time of liis 
association with Maliutnia Gandhi. We i'liid 
in it liow Mahatma Gandiii remained un- 
moved even amidst soul-sliaking disasters, 
how sincerely he felt for the country, Jiow 
true lo his vows and resolutions he was 
amidst all trying circumstances, how un- 
attached he was to the sentimental acclama- 
lioLis of the crowd, how tireless his mind 
was, though the body was tired lo death, 
how he is indeed a Mahatma in every sense 
of the word. Ihe book pictures liiin not only 
on platforms and in conferences, and as a 
public man, but also as a man of rcligi<jn 
h'ving Ills spiritual life in the peaceful soli- 
tude of his Aslirama. It also gives us 
entrancing glimpses of Mrs. Gandhi’s life 
and character. 

The book is wortliy of careful perusal. 
We shall eagerly wait for the second volume. 


Sv/APNADAJIDHA ADWAITABODHA OR 
SUNGS OF liTliRNlTY ON ADWAITA. 
—By Nimishakavi Venkayya Garu. To 
be had 0/ author, Modekurru, Kajoic 
ialuq. East Godavari District, b'. India. 
1/7 PP- 

The author has given in his book a des- 
cription of many dreams vvhicli he had, in 
which he received many spiritual instructions 
and also initiation. The writer has also 
prefaced the account with a short autobio- 
graphical sketch. The writer states that he 
was much bcneilted spiritually by those 
dreams which he always found i^rofoundly 
siguilicaiit. In the appendix of liis book he 
gives detailed scriptural couilnualioii of the 
dreams. It is nut fur us to say how far the 
writer’s claim is genuine, but there is iiu 
doubt that dream experiences sometimes 
prove valuable. 

THU NUW CIVILISATION. By Annie 
Bcsanl, D.L., Thcosophical Vubiishin^ 
House, Adyar, Madras, no pp. 

The book reproduces the four lectures 
which Dr. Lesaut delivered at the Oueeii’s 
Hall, London, in June, 1927. I'he subjects 
that she dealt with in those lectures vvei\; 
“The Crumbling of Civilisation,’’ “The 
Religion of the New Civilisation,” “Uduca- 
liou in the New Civilisation,’’ and “Ucono- 
inics of the New Civilisation.” Dr. Jtesaiii'.'! 
addresses are always lhoiiglit-prov<ikiiig and 
contain much .with which most will agree. 
Hilt of course tliere are views in them whieii 
will recommend tliemselves only to Tlicfjso- 
phisls. Thus, though it will be readil> 
accepted tJiat “service” is going to play a 
prominent part in the religion of the future, 
the theories of Ray and the ro-opcraiion 
between angels and men will leave many 
cold. 

THU nUDDITlST ANNUAL OF CIvYLON, 
Voh III, No. 2, IhU. 2472, C.P:. 1928. 
I'.dited by S. W. Wijayatilake, J. V. 
.McRoclinir and S. A. Wijayatilak*-. 
rrinlc-d and i'libli.shed by W. U. Ibisliaii 
and Co., ColomlK), Ceylon. 12/^yo'j'', 
85 pp. Price : Rs. 1/5. 

The above Annual has been lying on our 
table for some lime jiast. We regret we 
could not notice it earlier. The y\nnual has 
already ac(]uir(^d a high reputation in respect 
of its get-up, printing and reading matter. 

I lie pre.sent volume does not fall short of its 
usual high .standard of excellence. It is 
profusely illustrated and contains as many 
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as fifty-uine beantiful pictures, some of 
which are full plates, and which will im- 
press the readers with the glories of 
Buddhism. The contents of the Annual 
present various aspects of Buddhism and 
have been nicely treated by such articles as 
J. V, McKechnie on “The Buddha's I'wo 
Voices**, A. D. Ja3’asundcrc on “The Psycho- 
logy of Giving Dana**, F. L. Woodward on 
“A Buddhist Legend in Kiirope**, TO. H. 
Brewster on “Immortality,** G. K. W. Perera 
on “Winning Ceylon for Christ**, the IIoii. 
Dr. W. A. De Silva on “The Active Life 
of a Buddhist**, Hmest L. Hoffmann on 
“The Fundamental Value of the Ahhi- 
dhamma**. Prof. A. Brodrick-Bullock on 
“Illusions and Disillusions’*, Mrs. L. Adams- 
Beck on “The Hatred of the Queen** and 
Prof. K. J. Mills, F.U.S., D. vSc., on 
“Reality**. The perusal of the illuminating 
articles will greatly benefit the readers and 
give them a larger point of view in their 
study and appreciation of Buddhism. The 
.\iiniinl concludes with an appeal to all 
Buddhists and sympathisers for contributing 
towards the establishment of a Buddhist 
Pilgrims* Rest at Anuradhapura to l)c 
supplemcnled later by a free hospital, and 
records that considerable progress has already 
been made in the erection of the Rest. 

.MMIARASTRA DIARY FOR igag. Fnh- 
lished bv Po<.>na x\iiath Vidyarthi Griha, 
Poiia City. Pocket and book size, cloth 


binding. Price : As. -/6 and as -/la 

respectively. 

It is made of Swadeshi paper containing 
useful information on various subjects, each 
page devoted to a day with English and 
Marathi calendars. The profits will go to 
the above-mentioned Poor Students* Home. 

FORWARD ANNUAL, 1928. Published at 
the “Forward** Press, ig, British Indian 
Street, Calcutta x ii 80 pp. 

It is not possible to give an adequate 
idea of the contents of the .\nnual w’ithin the 
compass of a brief notice. There art in it 
as many as 55 items of reading matter, 
dealing with various aspects— political, eco- 
nomical, cultural— of India, Asia, Furopc and 
the World, many of them being contributed 
by writers of recognised merit. A special 
feature i.s the reports of interviews with such 
international celebrities as Kx-Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT, Benito Mussolini, AI. Venizelos 
and Marshall Foch, who have dwelt on the 
respective problems of their countries and 
the Kuropcan and World’s political situation. 

The editor of “I'orward** is to be congra- 
tulated on the e.vcellencc of the publication 
inasmuch as a perusal of its contents is 
l>ound to enlighten the reader on many out- 
standing problems of India and the world 
at the present day. The Annual is nicely 
got lip and contains a large number of 
portraits of many Indian leaders of thought 
and action. 
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Birthday of Swami Viyekananda. 

The Anniversary of the Birthday of 
Swami Vivckaiianda falls this year on 
Friday, the first b'cbruary. 

Birthday of Sri Ramakrishna. 

The Anniversary . of the Birthday of Sri 
Ramakrishna falls this year on Wednesday, 
llie thirteen March. 

Swami Nirmalananda nt ('alicut 

On the invitation of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Vedanta vSociety of Calicut, vSwauii Nirmala- 
naiula, President of the Sri Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Bangalore, came to Calicut on the 
2ist Nov., and after a stay of four days, 
left for Ottappalani cn route to Bangalore. 
Tlic members of the Vedanta Society and 
many other gentlemen, availed themselves of 
the Swami’s visit for getting spiritual en- 


liglitcnmciit and kept him bnsy throughout 
his stay by interesting questions. The 
vSwami's answers were clear, convincing and 
authoritative, and his interlocutors were quite 
satisfied. On the moniing of the 23rd, the 
Swami visited Oiiilandy and laid the founda- 
tion of the new Ashrama building that is 
under construction there, nd returned to 
Calicut the same evening. 

On the morning of the 25th, the members 
of the Vedanta f^ociety presented the Swami 
with an address before a large assembly, in 
the Palace Hall of the Zamorin’s CvMlege, 
whose Principal, Mr. A. V. K. Krishna 
Mellon, M.A., B.L., LT., is the President of 
the Society. The address which was read 
by the President, spoke of the formation of 
the Society, of its aim and endeavour to 
study the Vedanta as expounded by the 
lives and teachings of Bhagavan Sri Rama- 
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krisliiia and the Swami Vivekananda, and 
invoked the blessings of the Swami for the 
fulfilment of its aims. The Swami made an 
eloquent and touching reply. He spoke of 
the necessity of the advent of Bhagavan Sri 
Rainakrishna to save not only India, but 
through her the whole world as well, from 
the baneful effects of its pursuit of soulless 
materialism, of the few helpless and despised 
young monastic desciples left by him to carry 
on his work, of how their leader, the great 
Swami Vivekananda, went to the west and 
conquered the world of thought and intellect 
there, of how the Hindus as a nation were 
raised in the esteem of the West and the 
Christian missionary influence in India 
paralysed as a result thereof, and of how the 
organisation of the Ramakrishna Order had 
been expanding year and after year from its 
small and unnoticed and perilous beginnings 
into a more and more powerful body, thereby 
indicating the will of God that was in and 
behind it. 

The Swami then answered questions put 
by some of the audience and the assembly 
dispersed with a conviction that the Rama- 
krishna Order had a definite and unique place 
among the religious organisations of the 
world. 

The Swami left the same afternoon 
leaving his rare blessings behind. 


Vedanta Centre, Providence, U. $. A. 

The follow’ing short article by F. A. Wilmot 
was published in Providence Journal and 
Providence Bulletin, two well-known dailies 
of Providence, TT. S. A., where a Vedanta 
Centre was lately started by Swami 
Akhilananda : 

Seven Swamis in the United States today 
represent the Vedanta Movement which was 
introduced into this country by the late 
vSwami Vivekananda at the time of the World 
Parliament of Religions, in Chicago, in 1893. 

The Vedanta Movement is not a counter 
missionary movement on the part of Hindus 
to Christian nations, but rather an emphasis 
on the universality of religion. The present 


Swamis in the United States include : Bodha- 
nanda and Gnaneswarananda of New York; 
Paramananda of Boston and I/m Angeles; 
Madhavananda and Dayananda of San 
Francisco; Prabhavananda of Portland, Ore., 
and Akhilananda, of this city, who is holding 
meetings in the Biltmore Hotel. 

Swami Vivekananda propounded his 
famous doctrine that religion means realiza- 
tion, that is, that action is a path to worship, 
as well as rational argument, devotion and 
introspection. This theory is a spiritual 
counterpart to Prof. William Jame’s ‘Tragma- 
tism** — That a thing to he good must be good 
for something. 

Ill a way Sw’ami Vivekananda unearthed 
long hidden truths of the Vedas, which had 
been neglected thereby giving rise to the 
charge of passivity in TTinduism. It was a 
new application of an ancient religion to 
aggressive materialism, and possibly Viveka- 
nanda rediscovered the truth by a comparison 
with progressive Christianity. 

Swami Akhilananda interprets his master, 
Swami Vivekananda*s “Path of Action” in 
this wise : 

“Religion or knowledge of God is not only 
for the devotional type of person, but for the 
active person as well. Action is transferred 
into worship. Different human beings come 
to a knowledge of God along diverse paths 
of action : such as medicine, education, relief 
work, etc. These are just as much a form 
of unship as the liturgical fonns. 

“Cliri.stianity manifests various paths of 
approach to God, as in the rational arguments 
of the rhiitarian; the right of the Y. M. C. A. 
in sport, recreation and housing devotion as 
in the Roman Catholic mass, and introspec- 
tion, a less frecjuent form. 

“The TTindu by the practice of Raja Yoga 
or meditation with rhythmic breathing has 
enipbasize<l the po.ssibilities of nnlocking 
spiritual powers in this manner. 

“.All of these paths to worship are equally 
g(KMi, but different temperaments have to 
choose by which path they wdll approach God. 
All parts of religion, as w'ell as all religions, 
are equally powerful to true devotees.” 



lC>rabu^)6ba Bbarata 

MARCH, 1929 



oiracf snwi 5Fife«iNra i” 


'Arise I Awake I And stop not till the Goal is reached.*’ 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 

VIII 


(To an Englishman) 


New York, 
2iicl August, 1S95. 


As soon as liuinan bciiii.’,s f^crccivc tlio glory of the Vedanta, all 
€ibraea(lal)?'iis fall (>fF <;f tlieniselvcs. This has bten niy unifonn cx]'»criciice. W hen- 
ever iiiaiikiiiil attains a higher vision, the lo\\er vir'ion disa))pcars of itself. 
.Multitude coniils for nothing. A few hc.art-wholc, sincere, and energetic men can 
do more in a year than a mob in a century. If there is heat in one body, then 
those others that come near it must catch it. This is the law. So success is ours, 
so long as we keep up the heat, the spirit of truth, sincerity, and love. ]My own 
life has been a very clKHiuered one, but I have always found the eternal words 
verified : “Truth alone triumphs, not untruth. Through truth alone, lies the way 
to God.” 

May the Sal in you be always your infallible guide ! IMay He speedily attain 
to freedom, and helj) others to attain it ! 


will compare truth to a corrosive substance of infinite power. It burns its way in 
K'hercxfcr it falis — soft substance at once, hard granite slowly, but it must, . • . Youth 
and beauty vanish, life and ivcalth vanish, name and fame vanish, even the mountains 
crumble into dust. Friendship and love vanish. Truth alone abides.' God of Truth, be 
Thou alone my guide I " — Swaiiii Vivekananda. 



SRI RAMAKRISHN4. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS 
XiFE AND. TEACHINGS 

By Swami Vivbkananda 

In a narrow society there is depth Above all, we must always remember 


and intensity of spirituality. The 
narrow stream is very rapid. In a 
catholic society, along with the breadth 
of vision we find a proportionate loss 
in depth and intensity. But the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna upsets all records of 
history. It is a remarkable i)heno- 
menon that in Sri Ramakrishna there 
has been an assemblage of ideas deepet 
than the sea and vaster than the skies. 

\Vc must interpret the Vedas in the 
light of the experience of Sri Rama- 
krishna. Sankaracharya and all other 
commentators made the tremendous 
mistake to think that the whole of the 
Vedas spoke the same truth. There- 
fore they were guilty of torturing those 
of the apparently conflicting Vcclic texts 
which go against their own doctrines, 
into the meaning of their particular 
schools. As, in the olden times, it was 
the Lord alone, the deliverer of the 
message of the Gita, who slightly har- 
monised these apparently conflicting 
statements, so, with a view to com- 
pletely settle this dispute, immensely 
magnified in the process of time, He 
Himself has come as Sri Ramakrishna. 
Therefore no one can truly understand 
the Vedas and Vedanta, unless one 
studies them in the light of the utter- 
ances of Sri Ramakrishna, and surveys 
them through the medium of his life. 
It was Sri Ramakrishna who first ex- 
emplified in his life and taught that 
these scriptural statements which appear 
to the cursory view as contradictory, 
are meant for different grades of 
aspirants and are arranged in the order 
of evolution. The whole world will 
undoubtedly forget its fights and dis- 
putes and be united in a fraternal tie in 
religious and other matters as a con- 
sequence of these teachings. 


that all his teachings were for the good 
of the world. If any one has heard any 
iniurious words from his lips, he should 
know that they were meant for that 
particular individual only; and tliough 
they might be harmful if followed by 
others, they were beneficial to that 
particular individual. 

If there is anything which Sri 
Ramakrishna has urged us to give up 
as carefully as lust and wealth, it is the 
limiting of the infinitude of God by cir- 
cumscribing it within narrow bounds. 
W’lioever, therefore, will try to limit tlie 
infinite ideals of .Sri Ramakrishna in 
that way, will go against him and be 
bis enemy. 

One of his own utterances is that 
those who have seen the chameh'on 
only once, know only one colmir of the 
animal, but those who have lived ruder 
the tree, know all the colours that it 
puts on. For this reason, no saying of 
Sri Ramakrishna can be accepted as 
authentic, unless it is verified by tins:.!- 
who constantly lived with him and 
whom he brought up to fulfil his life’s 
mission. 

Such a unique personality, such a 
synthesis of the utmost of Jnana, Voea, 
Bhakti and Karma, has never before 
appeared among mankind. The life of 
Sri Ramakrishna proves that the greatest 
breadth, the highest catholicity and the 
utmost intensity can exist side by side 
in the same individual, and that society 
also can be constructed like that, for 
society is nothing but an aggregate of 
individuals. 

He is the true disciple and follower 
of >Sri Ramakrishna, whose character is 
perfect and all-sided like liis. The 
formation of such a perfect character is 
the ideal of this age, and every one 
should strive for that alone. 



THE DREAM OF A NEW PERFECTION 

By the Editor 


I 

Tire preceding little article, that on 
$ri Ramakrishna by Swami Viveka- 
nanda, contains a very significant 
phrase. Apropos of the teaching of the 
Master on the harmony of apparently 
conflicting creeds and philosophies, the 
Swami says: “The whole world will 
undoubtedly forget its fights and dis- 
putes and be imited in a fraternal tie 
in religious and olher matters as a 
consequence of this teaching.” (Italics 
arc ours.) According to the Swami, the 
('octrine of the harmony of religions is 
calculated not merely to unify religions 
proper, but also other aspects of life. 
.'Vnd the Swami concludes with this im- 
Iiori.Piit paragraph : “He is the true 
disciple and follower of Sri Rama- 
krishna, whoso character is perfect and 
all-sided like his. The formation of 
such a perfect character is the ideal of 
this a/;o, and every one should strive 
for that alone.'* (Italics are ours.) 

Writing on the same subject in 
I'ebniary, ipafi, we cxijressed ourselves 
thus: “The doctrine of religious 

harmony teaches that other creeds than 
what one professes are also as good 
means of (lod-realisatiou as one’s own, 
and that therefore one should not be 
fanatically disposed towards them but 
should on the other hand respect them. 
Suj)posc one does not follow this teach- 
ing ; will that obstruct one’s personal 
Self-realisation ? No, for we know that, 
there have been many Christians of 
God-realisation, even though they 
looked upon us as deluded heathens. 
Fanaticism may not be always harmful 
to one's spiritual progress. But it warps 
the intellect and has bad social reactions. 
It breeds social disharmony and mis- 
understanding. So this teaching of 
religious harmony is calculated motnly 


to bring about social, national and in- 
ternational unity and harmony.” 

In fact in this juncture of the 
history of the human race, nothing is 
more needed than peace and harmony. 
And we say emphatically that Sri 
Ramakrishna’s teaching on the harmony 
of religions is alone capable of bringing 
about that harmony. 

II 

What arc the disharmonies and con- 
flicts of the present age due to? Two 
reasons appear to us as fundamental. 
Une is external. It is the sudden 
coming together of the different races 
of mankind with their divergent out- 
looks and cultures. The modern 
methods of quick transportation have 
made the world very small, and these 
having been devised wholly by the 
Western races, the Westerners have 
filled the earth with their aggressive 
presence and their nou-assiniilative 
culture. Conflict has thus been inevit- 
able. The Westerners were neither 
willing nor able to understand Oriental 
cultures. And as regards the Oriental 
races, they were, in spite of their deep 
intuition and capacity for assimilation, 
too unfortunate politically and econo- 
mically to quickly produce the desired 
harmony between themselves and the 
West. The entrance of the West into 
the life of the East w'as too sudden. 
The Westerners did not approach us in 
a noble spirit,— in the name of culture 
and religion. They came to rob us of 
our material wealth. This necessarily 
accentuated the difference. We now 
and then hear our Western friends com- 
plain that the East does not appreciate 
the greatness of the West. They 
assure ns that the West also has cul- 
tural greatness,— -the West is not all 
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material. The East cannot be blamed 
for this misunderstanding:. The history 
of the West in Asia, Africa, Australia 
and America has left too ugly an im- 
pression on our mind to be easily 
removed. Even now the West is not 
showing a more generous spirit. The 
testimony of the last four hundred 
years has been too unfavourable for the 
W’est. Even when the West has come 
to the ]{ast in the name of religion, 
education or service, its activities have 
not been always above suspicion;— they 
have more often than not proved demor- 
alising. And thus inisuiiderstaiuiiiig 
has grown greater and bitterer with 
the passing of days. 

The second reason is internal. W’hy 
has the West proved so deadly to the 
life of the East? The reason is a 
pathetic spiritual bankruptcy of the 
Western mind. When we consider the 
spiritual poverty and siifTcring the 
West, even we who have so much to 
complain against it, feel our heart melt 
with sympathy, even as a brother dotes 
in tlic agony of love on his spiritually 
less fortunate brother. Have wc not 
often seen tlie bright i)romi.se of early 
years being suddenly blasted and throw- 
ing the confused soul into the dark 
valley of dissipation and sclf-destrnc- 
tioii ? The sight cannot but iiiov»e one to 
tears. Who has then the heart to blame 
the imfortuiiate soul ? For it there must 
be only silent prayers and loving 
ministrations. We arc egoistic enough 
to feel often the same way towards the 
West. It does not know what it is 
doing. Spiritually, it is groping in 
the dark. Aimless it is rushing head- 
long towards self-destruction. Swaini 
Vivekanaiida once remarked that life in 
the West was all laughter and merri- 
ment on the surface, but a deep wail of 
despair below. When Cliristianity lost 
its hold on the Western mind, it threw 
it into the very abyss of matcriali.sm. 
There was no other spiritual consolatioii 
left for it. Time and again the West 
has sought to secure a standing ground 
on new-fangled ideas, but they have 
invariably given way. Rationalism, the 


doctrine of Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity of the French Revolution, 
Atheism, Positivism, Theosophy, 
Agnosticism, Spiritualism, Occultism, 
Christian Science, Anthroposophy, New 
Thought, Plumanism, none have availed 
much. The Western mind is in conflict 
with itself. Its materialism is fighting 
its innate spirituality. Its science is 
cla.shiiig against its faith. Its com- 
niimalism is destroying its domestic life. 
Its feverish activity is grating on its 
inner silence and peace. 

The East also lias been subject to 
almost a similar conflict. It is true that 
the l{ast is sure of its spirituality. But 
it is finding it hard to accommodate it 
with its material needs. It feels that 
in order to live, it must rise equal to 
the occasion it iiui.st stand iiiilliiich- 
iiigly the material aggressions of the 
W'est and defeat them. Vet how to 
harmonise the spiritual and the material 
is a sore problem. 

These two causes have given rise to 
infinite complications. In all spheres 
of life, tliere are clashes and conflicts, 
internal and external. W hat is that 
balm that will resolve all these conflicts 
and bring peace unto the suffering soul 
of man? If we closely analyse the 
situation both in the East ami in tlie 
West, we shall find that the fuiuia- 
meiital need is the spiritualisation ol 
life. The West requires its liydra- 
heacled activity Jiiid asj)iratioii to be 
conceived sijiiitiially and realised as 
expressions of the one basic Divinity. 
Only ill such a coneeplion and realisa- 
tion can the West find sure grounds to 
stand on and lasting solace in its 
parched up soul. Its passion for liberty, 
power, individualism, expansion and 
organisation have all to be spiritualised. 
Spiritualised, these will not only be 
beneficial to mankind but will also lead 
the Westerners to the very heart of 
fiod ; but developed along the normal 
plane, they will spell sure disaster to 
theni.selves and the world. Such spiri- 
tualisation, however, means a complete 
change of the present outlook on life. 
The West must take an altogether new 
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view-point which need not, however, be 
aiito.q:onistic to its inmost aspirations, 
but should be their fulfilment and trans- 
formation. In the East the spiritualisa- 
tion would consist in learning: a wilder 
conception of spirituality, in applying 
spirituality to also the so-called secular 
concerns of life, in or^anisin^j all 
activities on the spiritual basis and in 
iinitin.n: divergent individuals, races, 
cultures and nations into one grand 
synthesis. 

Ill 

It must be admitted that the task 
of s]nritualisalinn, as formulated here, 
is a stupendous one. Where is the 
power to ])ring about such world-wide 
revoh.itions in the mind of men? Yet, 
if wc study the programme more in- 
timately, we shall find that in the last 
analvsis it means only a few items. All 
changes are ultimately individual. 
V/hat are the changes that shotild be 
l.ro’ight about in the individual in order 
t.i oroducc those world-wide conse- 
(iueiiccs? As they appear to us, they 
are but the following: (i) Men must 
learn to look r.pon themselves as Spirit, 
as Atman. {2) They must look upon 
each life, each being as a uniiiue mani- 
festation and unfolding of the inherent 
Divine. It is our conviction that if 
more and more persons all over the 
world begin to accept and practise tlicse 
two Iriitbs, all tbc apparently baffling 
problems of tbc present age, individual 
and collective, will lose their grimness 
and gradually vanish into nothingness. 

i.et us take the case of the domestic 
problems of the West. Why is there 
so much misery and failure in the 
Western family life to-day? There are 
no doubt economic and political reasons. 
Hut these, to our mind, are not enough 
to account for the disintegration of the 
family. It would be a mistake, as vSistcr 
Nivedita observes, to attribute the re- 
grettable tendency towards disintegra- 
tion of the family, which we arc un- 
deniably witnessing in the West to-day, 
to any ardour in the pursuit of civic 


ideals. High moral aims are almost 
always mutually coherent. Weakening 
of family tics will not go hand in hand, 
in a modern community, with growth 
of civic integrity. Both the progressive 
idea of the nvitns, and the conservative 
idea of the family, arc apt to suffer at 
once from that assumy)tion of the right 
to enjoyment which is so characteristic 
of the West. 

To ns the root cause of the domestic 
disintegration seems to be that the 
Western men and women have for- 
gotten the true purpose of their life, 
which is spiritual .sclf-rcalisntion. They 
have forgotten to look upon themselves 
ns spirit. The modern West boasts that 
its men and women :ire free individuals. 
It means that they look upon one 
another as mind. But here exactly lies 
the danger. To look upon a man or 
woman as mind is to ascribe to him 
or her an individnality which is in- 
violable, unnssimilable and rigid. 
Mental individualitv is self-centred. Its 
direction is towards itself rather than 
from itself. It is extremely sensitive 
about its peculiarities and seeks to 
eninloy evervthing to its own service. 
It is of a grasin’ng nature and yields 
nothing. Thiity, mutual love and for- 
bearance thus become impossible. In 
an ideal world “individuals** can no 
doubt live nmicablv. But in tbc work- 
a-dny world, conflict, bitter conflict is 
inevitable if we emphasise our indivi- 
dralitics. The sacrifice of individuality 
is urgL‘ntly iicccss:iry for a happy domes- 
tic life. Vet, it cannot bo denied that 
to lose individuality is to be reduced to 
nothing. No prospect can be more 
disastrous. The only way out of this 
dilemma is to conceive or.r individuality 
in a spiritual sense, to think of and 
seek to realise oneself as spirit and not 
as mind or an intellectual being. The 
Western conception of individuality is 
pre-eminently mental, it is not spiritual. 
The moment, however, the husband and 
wife will learn to look upon themselves 
and each other as spirit, they will cease 
to emphasise their mental peculiarities. 
They will easily sacrifice their idio- 
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syncrasies and live on the principle of 
Icnc and scU’-sacrificc. It is no longer 
the individual differences, but the under- 
lying unity that they will dwell on. 
h'amily life will become hapi)ier. 
rieasurc-sceking and sensation -monger- 
ing are the very banc of domestic feli- 
city. W’ithout the spiritual outlook 
pleasure-socking cannot be got rid of. 
Without it, the daily routine of the 
average family life must appear as dull 
and uninteresting. But spiritiialit}^ 
endows even the most drab things with 
a celestial light and perennial interest. 
Mutual tolerance, mutual love and 
respect, unending self-sacrifice, intense 
joy, deeji feeling, deep purpc^sivcness, 
menial exaltation, contentment, all 
these foundation virtr.es of domestic life 
can lOTiie only from a conception of 
onc'felf as spirit, from nothing else. 

Take again the case of the exploita- 
tion of the weaker races by the races 
of the West. That tremendous energy 
which tlie Western men and women feel 
within themselves, must have an out- 
let. If you cannot cmidoy yonr 
en(‘rgics on the spiritual filanc, yon can- 
not hut do havoc on the material and 
mental planes. That is exactly what 
the West is doing. Its energies must 
be consumed hy the fire of spiritual self- 
realisation. Only then will it ccasc 
to be aggressive. Says Bertrand 
Rnsscl : ''The keynote of this new 
ci\’ilisation, which has sprung np, in 
the first instance, in the West, ... is 
power and the sense of power, power 
primarily over inanimate nature but 
ultimately, though that aspect is not 
vet fully developed, al.so over living 
thines an.1 over tl e minds and bodies of 
human beings.” Here is a clear state- 
ment of both the danger and the hope 
of the Western civilisation. Power is 
dangerous, if it is not properl v cmolovcd 
and directed, like a sharp weapon in the 
hands of a child. P>ut if it is used in 
controlling the mind and the bodv wilh 
a sfjiritual end in view, it is onr very 
salvation. The sense of freedom and 
power in w’hich tlic West is revelling 
has to be metamorphosed into spiritual 


freedom and power. But what concept 
other than the Vcdantic conception of 
the Spirit, can ever satisfy and trans- 
form the dynamic individualism of the 
West? Here, in the Vcdantic concep- 
tion of the Atman, is the strong lure 
for the aggrcs.sive individualism of the 
Wc.st to forsiikc the material fields of 
sclf-aggrandiscmcnt and seek unlimited 
scope ill the spiritual field. 

In this spiritualisation of indi- 
viduality, again, lies the solution of the 
present labour-capital warfare and 
demoniac militarism. For a spiritual 
being has quite other things to fight 
for than the riches of the world. In 
fact, onr conception of onr own self 
is the luvot of our universe. The world 
of values has its centre in onr own self- 
consciousness. Any change in the 
latter means a corresponding change in 
the former. It is a pet i ’ea of some 
Western thinkers that the moral and 
spiritual values are dependent on Ike 
economic and social conditions of 
people. This is only apparentls* true. 
Tlic form of morality may change witli 
the cliange of external conditioiis. 
v'^niritnalitv may seek different exnre.-- 
sioTis in different ages. But nu)ralifs in 
its essence is permanent, and tiu -nt 
is eternal, immutable, lord of all tkin;.'-' 
and affected by none. If lo-clay wi air 
losing faith in Hod. soul ami reli.'dn’i, 
it is neither science nor indiisM'ialisni 
that is to blame, bnt onr inner con- 
fusion, ignorance, tendency to drift, and 
lack of boldness and willingness to 
understand the secrets of the supercon- 
scions. 

Bnt the spiritualisation of life’s 
values is not by itself enough to bring 
peace to mankind. Individuals may 
find peace through it. But peace 
between man and man, race and race, 
and nation and nation will be far off, if 
wo do not seek to conceive spiritual life 
in a sane, unbiased, rational and 
.scientific spirit, and if we do not 
look upon all men, races and 
nations as e(|iially Divirc and uniiiue 
in their revelations as ourselves. 
We have to feel that every man is an 
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unfolding of the Divine, that each soul 
holds within it a secret being of God, 
which it is trying to realise and mani- 
fest. When we have learnt to thus look 
upon all men and things, they will 
appear to us to be as sacred and ador- 
sible as the very being of God and as 
worthy of our earnest solicitude and 
devoted service. Whatever helps that 
unfoldmcnt will seem spiritual and 
worshipful. No institutions of men, no 
jioble aspiration and enterprise, there- 
fore, will seem unworthy of our sincere 
respect. We shall not destroy anything, 
we shall give it a higher meaning and 
fuliil it. We shall develop universal 
sympathy. Intuitively we shall come to 
feel the outhxjks of all we come across 
and iiistiiK'lively we shall sympathise 
with them and help them. Thus will 
ilie Fast and the West solve their 
respective problems. The West will 
.eive to its activities luid aspirations a 
spiritual iniiJetns and spiritual meaning, 
and the luist will harmonise llie ncccs- 
sivy secular activities with its sinritnnl 
ideals. For iiolliing now is secular, 
e'.crvlhing pertaining to man is cnlight- 
ciieil by the lielit Divine. 

iL must 1)0 clear that such an 
altitude towards men and nations is 
possible only when the eonception of 
tile Self and religion is broad and 
scieiitilic ciiov.gh. It i^resupposes that 
we are no longer dogmatic or credal in 
our view of Irntli and reality. W’c have 
learnt to look upon truth as a jewel 
with innnnierahlc facets and upon our- 
selves as that jewel. W’e have become 
• s broad as tlie sky and as deep as the 
ocean. Our life must rcpre.seiit this 
grand synthesis in the fiillcst degree. 
Only then shall we he fit to inhabit that 
woild in which universal peace and 
l)rollierhoo(l is a reality and iu vvl'ich all 
the as])iialions and activities of life arc 
harmonised into a shining who^c. 

IV 

All that wc have said above about 
synthesis and the two principles under- 
lying it, were preached by Sri Rama- 


krislina in his great teaching on the 
liarmoiiy of religious. For the harmony 
of religions is nothing but what wc 
have described above. The usual iiiter- 
prctalioii of this doctrine scarcely 
touches its heart. The reality of this 
teaching lies in the mentality, outlook 
and attitude implied by it. That atti- 
tude is not coiiceiiied with religion (in 
the narrow sense) only, but with all that 
pertains to man. If the entire life is to 
be harmonised on the broad basis of 
spiritual consciousness, we must begin 
with those which are primarily and 
expressly concerned with spirituality, 
that is to say, with religions. When 
they have been harmonised, they will 
at once assiiiiie a new value and author- 
ity, and consequently impel us to con- 
ceive a spiritual view of life, and the 
other aspects of life will aulonialically 
take their legitimate places in the 
scheme of the grand synthesis. That 
is why the work of the unixersal har- 
mony had to be enunciatcvl to begin 
with as the harmony of rclii:ions, ami 
we notice several strata of meaning in 
this teaching. W'e may by the way 
note that one of tlie disliiictive charac- 
teristics of ail great teachings is that 
they lend themselves to varioits sliades 
of interpretation, one gradually leading 
to anoiimr. We begin with the 
obvious, but as we dwell on it, it 
yields us a deeper sigiiilicaiice wliicli in 
its liirn leads us to a still deeper mean- 
ing. Sri Ramakrishna’s icacliiiig on 
the harmony of religions is no exception. 

This leacliiiig is generally considered 
to iiiilieate that while one sliould follow 
one’s own creed, one slioald not anta- 
gonise the creeds of others, but must 
consider them to Ijc as elticaeions means 
of (lod-rcalisatioii as one’s own. This 
is the obvious, snperlicial meaning. 
This itself, however, if accepted and 
practised, will do great good to human- 
ity which is now torn into factions by 
warring creeds. Sri Ramakrishna gene- 
rally used to expound this asp'Cet of his 
teaching by the following example. 
As one and the same material, namely 
water, is called by dilTereiit names by 
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clifTercut peoples, one calling it water, 
another vari, a third aqua, and a fourth 
pLini, so the one SalchiddnAnda is in- 
voked by some as God, by some- as 
Allah, by some as Ilari and by others 
as lirahniaii. Different creeds, he said, 
are but different paths to reach the one 
God. Various and different are the 
ways tliat lead to the temple of Mother 
Kali at Kalighat (near Calcutta). 
Similarly, various arc the ways that 
lead to the house of the Lord. Accord- 
ing to this teaching, each is to follow 
his own particular path and to look with 
respect upon the paths of others. But 
tins is not enough. 

A deeper meaning, however, is in- 
dicated by the following parable of the 
blaster. Two persons were hotly dis- 
puting as to the colour of a chameleon. 
Une said; “The chameleon on that 
palm tree is of a beautiful red colour.'' 
Ihc other contrauicting him said; 
“Vou are luislaken ; the chameleon is 
not red, it is blue.’' Unable to settle 
tile matter by arguiiients, they both 
went to a person who always lived 
under that tree and had watched the 
chameleon in diiiereiit conditions. Une 
01 them said to him : “6ir, is not the 

chameleon that lives in this tree, of a 
reO colour?” ile replied; “Yes.” 
'Ihe Other uisputant said; “What do 
you say r flow is it ? it is not red, 
it is blue.” 'that person again humbly 
replied ; “Yes.” Tlie person knew 
that the chameleon is an animal that 
constantly changes its colours. Thus it 
was that he said “V'es” to both of 
them. The SaLcliidunanda likewise has 
various forms. The devotee who has 
seen God in only one aspect knows Him 
in that aspect only. He who has seen 
Him in all His manifold aspects is alone 
ill a position to say : “All these forms 
are of the one God, and God is multi- 
form.” He is formless and with form, 
and many are His forms which no one 
knows. 

Here we clearly find that Sri Rama- 
krishna is preaching a more real and 
intimate kind of religious harmony. 
One is not to be content witli realising 


God in one form or aspect only, one 
must know him in multiform aspects. 
This, ill fact, is true harmony of reli- 
gions. Until w'C have learnt to feel 
for and appreciate all the different mani- 
festations of God in an ecpial manner, 
our harmony will be merely intellectual 
assent and toleration, not realisation. 
Jt will be at best superficial. It will not 
effect tliat broadening of the mind, heart 
and sympathies, which is absolutely 
nccc.ssary for the realisation of the 
niany-phascd Divine and for the true 
understanding of men and nations, on 
which the peace of the world essentially 
depends. Tlie second example of v^ri 
Kainakrislina indicates the ideal after 
wdiich wc should aspire. 

But a yet deeper enunciation of the 
doctrine is available, in our opinitm, in 
another example of the Master. There 
was a dyer who had only one tub of 
colour. \\ hen a customer came to him, 
he would ask him wliat colour he 
wanted to dye liis cloth with. Wh.eii 
lie wuidd he told the colour waiUetl, he 
would (lip the cloili in the tub and lo, 
the recpiired colour was there. Thc.s 
from the same tub he would prodiav 
all differcMit colours according to re- 
quests. At last there came a man who 
(lid not want any colour j^arli ill 1; . 
He said: “I want that colour ‘ili: 
which yon have dyed your own 
garments.” Tliis is a very profound 
saying eff the blaster, and it, in our 
oi>inion, goes to the root of the matter. 
The (Iyer is God himself. He reveals 
himself to men as they want to see him. 
h'ach but secs one aspect of liim. But 
the wiser man is he who says to the 
I/n’d tliat he wants to know him as 
lie knows himself lo be, that is to say, 
in all Iiis infinite asjjccts. A more 
sublime ideal, s])iritiial or secular, no 
man has ever conceived. We do not 
follow une creed or even several creeds. 
Wc arc not content with tlie revelation 
of one or even several aspects of God. 
We want to know and see him as he 
knows liiinsclf to be. Wc w'ant to per- 
ceive him in his infinite entirety. This 
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is true harmony of religions. When 
one has realised this harmony, one 
becomes one with the Divine, and all 
bein^^s become knit to^^clhcr in the 
efTulircnt thread of his love. lie feels, 
even as flod feels, the whole universe 
as his very bein.q;. The heart-bents of 
the universe become his own heart- 
beats, and nothinp: is separate from 
him. For him the difTerence between 
the secular and the sfuritual has 
vanished for ever, lie has no special 
outlook of his own. lie can instinc- 
tively identify himself with eveiy man 
and tbini?. He can itiUiitivcly enter 
into the soul of every beinir. The 
.erealest real harmf)ny is every moment 
patent before us,- the universe. The 
universe with its inTmite warriner 
eli'incnls is yet imbued with an inalien- 
able unity. ITow is tlic universe held 
topcther? What is the secret of this 
harmonv? The miiul of Cod. A true 
harmoniscr also umst become like Cod.. 
ITis mind must become one v.’ith the 
mind r)f Cod. This is true harmony of 
rcli.t^ions. 

W(‘ must not fori^et lo mention in 
this connection another si.criuTicant 
teachiiur r.f the ^Master. ITc would 
si riel Iv en join upon every one to respect 
the hh<r.'(i of <»nL‘^e]f and otlicrs. 
P'hava is a very sienillcant word. It 
means the outlook of life, the mental 
attitude towards all thimrs and towards 
Cr)d, the i)nrticnlar rcadintr of the 
universe, the spiritual mood or the 
state of ecstasy. It means the parti- 
cular mould of our mind, s]nritual and 
otherwise. T^very man has his bhava. 
The full p^rowlli of it is ibe Divine 
realisation. This bhava should on no 
accoiinl be interfered with. Kvery 
man must develop his bhava in his own 
way. Not only should we be careful 
to respect and help the j^rowth of the 
bhava of others, but we must also main- 
tain our own intact. This tcachin.c: is 
essentially related to that on the har- 
mony of rcH>^irns. Wliat a universal 
understandiiijr and syiiipatby docs not 
tWs indicate! 

3 


ITow to practise and realise this 
harmony? The following utterance of 
Swami Vivckanaiida may throw some 
li.ght : “Nis.tlia (devotion to one Ideal) 
is the beginning of realisation. ‘Take 
The honey out of all flowers : sit and 
be friendly with all, jiay reverence to 
all, say to all, ‘Yes, brother, Yes, 
brother,* but keep firm in your own 
wa.v.* A liigliei- stage is actually to 
lake the i)osition of the other. If I 
am all, wliy can I not really and 
actively syin[)athise with my brother 
and sec with his eyes? While I am 
weak, I must stick to one course 
(Nistha), bnt when I am strong, I can 
feel with every other and perfectly 
sympalhi>c with his ideas. The old 
idea was, ‘Develop one idea at the 
expense of the rest.* The modern way 
is ‘liarmonious development.* A third 
way is to ‘develop the mind and con- 
trol it,* then put it where you will ; 
tile result will come (]uickly. This is 
<leveIo]»in;r y«)iirself in the truest way. 
I. earn concentration and use it in any 
direction. Thus you lose nothin.^. He 
who gels the whole must have tlie parts 
too.** .According to the i^wami, the 
control (>f the mind and an Advaita 
outbade v.’ill succeed in producing the 
mentality of liarmony. We are not to 
practise each religion separately in 
order to rcali^ic the harmony of reli- 
gions. Tliat is manifestly impossible 
for the common man. Only one has 
done it and that is Sri Famnkrishna. 
This path, therefore, is practically 
bloekod for us. Swamiji*s prescription 
is undoubtedly suit many. Bnt is 
there not an easier course still? We 
believe there is. It is the meditation 
on the pcrs(mality of Sri Ramakrishna, 
—constantly dwelling on him and the 
absorption of the mind in him. 

The reasons of our belief are self- 
evident. For he has been the only man 
in the history of the world to realise 
universal harmony in its truest sense. 
ITc is the Great Exemplar. If we want 
a concrete, tangible form of harmony, 
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we have to ro to him. It is indeed 
exlrenicly difficult, if not impossible, 
for the ordinarj’- man to conceive an 
ideal without its tangible form before 
him. Through form we reacli the idea. 
So if we conleniplatc on vSri Rama- 
krishna we shall surely succeed in 
undenstandiiiR what harmony really is. 
But that is not all. ^lost persons, how- 
ever intensely they may represent a 
particular idea, contain also niimy other 
ideas of various natures. If we dwell 
on their life, there is the danger oi 
our mind beiiiR infected with those 
unwanted elements. The meditation 
on only those iicrsnns can be beneficial, 
who arc not really jH'rsons as we under- 
stand them, but cudvjdiments Divine 
ideas. They are called Avn1ih\is. If 
wc pursue their personality, we find 
it ultimately blendini.]i: into the Trnn- 
scc-ndental. .^iich a raie was Sri Ivnm.'i- 
krishiia. He had no beine’ of his own. 
llis all were consumed in the fire 
Divinity ; and his f<irm encased only 
the Divine. To think of him is to 
think of Cod. Whereas this is true 
all who have l.iecn looked upon as 
Divine Incarnations, the case of Svi 
Ramal'i'ishna is somewhat difTcrent and 
nnifine. Other Incarnations represent- 
ed only one or several aspects of fhi'* 
They reflected Cod in those aspects 
only. Hut Sri Ramakrishna’s wdiole lif * 
demon stiated that Cod manifested 
throiiRh him in all asjiects hitherto 
known to men, and in what other 


aspects who can tell? In him God 
w'as present in his infiniicncss. That 
is why if we meditate on him, and 
through this meditation identify our- 
selves w’ith the Divinity as was mani- 
fested in his life, wc shall also realise 
the harmony that v^ri Ramakrishna 
realised. He is the iiionld in which we 
may cast onr mind and make it like 
his. This is the sovereign means. 

This ideal of harmony is not merely 
for the spiritualisation of worldly acti- 
vities, for the national and international 
unity, or for the solution of the ju'o- 
blenis of the Irast and the West. W'hile 
it is Irne that without this spirit o' 
s]>iriHial harmony world vu‘aoe and 
niiily is imposr>il.)le, its u.ltimate aim i- 
Cod-realisalion, ■ the realisation of 
/;/ ii/l Jn\' infinilr 'iMie bi-i of 

us will be able to reach the siiimir' 
Hut a vast majority will be actuated 
by the spiiit of liariijony to fiel mid 
act better in the worldlv life, in doiues- 
tic, social, nalioiiai mid iiife: iia.linaai 
affair^, d’he ri\a r !low'-. iiilinli>’ to (lie 
sea. bill it makes the counliies It 
jxisses throu.'di ukid with b*lia;‘e, Power-^ 
and fruits. We strive afur the liie.h(s' 
Hut on our wa\’ to tlie Roal and <‘vei- 
when we fail to rericli it, we do -u o 
Rood to society and humanity b\ «ai! 
enli''hli*ne<l and jiutiljed tlioue.b "i 
at'ti.Jii. The snn sliines so liiRli in lite 
sky, yet its warnitli opens tin- Iiea.rt of 
the iiiiaiiest llow’or in the world «]own 
below. 


NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS WITH SW/VMI TURIYANANDA 


1ST July. 

Sn'ami T : “Whenever Swamiji 
(Vivekananda) said T*, he did it in 
identity with the all-comprehensive 
Tk When we say 'P, we identify it 
with the body, the senses and the mind. 
Hence we have to say ‘servant I*, 
‘devotee I.* .Swamiji would never 
identify his ‘I* with any adjunct of the 
vSelf, — he would one himself with 


Urahmaii and ro bevond body, mind 
and huddhi. This was his centnd and 
normal mood, and in that he used to 
pass the greatest part of his time. But 
such a mood does not (*omc to ns. Wc 
are living separate from Him. Hence 
we have to say ‘Thou* and ‘Thine’ in 
reference to Cod.” 

Disciple : “In order to realise the 
cosmic ‘I*, should those who are 
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(Inalistic in spiritual practice, vStudy 
books on Aclvaita?** 

Swami T : “The Master used to 
say : ‘Do whatever you like alter having 
tied the knowledge of Advaita in the 
corner of your cloth.* The true devotees 
always say ‘Thou* ‘Thine*, that is to 
say, ‘O Eord, Thou art everything anil 
everything is 'lliiiie.* Wliere does this 
liilfer from Advaita? But if a devotee 
says ‘i* and ‘iinne* and feels Iiiinseii 
separate from and independent of Him, 
it is an extremely harmful dualism. 
Such a devotee is greatly deluded. 
The Master would olteii repeat *Aot i, 
nut 1*, ‘Thou, Thou’, ‘i am Thy 
sei\ant, 1 am Thy servant*. A devotee 
niii^t eoinpieteiy renounce all ‘i* and 
liiiiie’. iiow oiLeii Kaiiiprasad engaged 
in lo\ing ijiiairel with the Divine 
..tolhei* aiui <s<;axea and cajoled fieri 
;M;cii an inten>e and cuiideiiMcd s»piri_..ai 
iiiinid must oe realised, - like walei* 
loliuell-eil inl(^ U'e. vhii} tllell Call WC 
liave a vision oi ilis Divine ioruis. 
viup.iiei' J.ia* saw vjt^pai.i Loliowing her 
gathering urc-wuod, and vM'i Kaina- 
krislnia saw Kanilala. going about with 
linn. It is tile intensity oi .spiritual 

lecling tliat ».oiinl.s. U iietlier you 
ijeiieve ill liis luiin or l’ornilevS.snc.ss it 
U(k:s not matter. *U lulus, what kind 
o! love is thine.'' Thou givesl only the 
sin lie of thy lace to liie sun thy 
liusbaiid. lint thy honey tiiini yieKiest 
lo the bee!’ ll one considers Cod to 
be all in all, how can one liiid joy in 
worldly tilings?” 

Jhscihlc : “How can one get riii 
of attachment, aversion and such other 
evil tendencies 

S^uami T : “But why should you 
allow llieni lo I.ie .f* Von cannot chastise 
others. Chastise yourself.** 

aKl) JUhY. 

Su'ami T: “Ealing, slcciung, fear 
and sexual intercourse, these arc 


common features of both animal and 
man. The speciality of man is that he 
has knowledge and can distinguish 
right from wrong. The lower a man 
is, the greater is his joy in sense- 
objects. The higher he is, the greater 
is his pleasure in knowledge, ■ a subtle 
joy which low natures cannot appre- 
ciate. See how they are spending their 
days in drinking, hunting and running 
after women, -- just like beasts. What 
use having been born a man, if we do 
not reiine and elevate our faculties? 
Those w’ho have an elevated mind can 
never stoop to these things. 

“You want lo go to the West? 
What is the use of making the mind 
out-going? Absorb youi>elf in inedi- 
tali(m and be lost in Him. It would l»c 
cxccHeiil if you couhl spend live years 
ill exciusivc niciiilalioii of llic Master. 
Then the Wcr^t and here would become 
one. 

“ ‘i do lUit care a rap for history or 
otiier thing.'r*. — <iOil is everything.’- 
What a beautiful saying ! . . . The 

stick of ego is lying on the waters of 
Satciiidauanda. This is making the 
waters ai»[»Lar as diviiled. Desires 
CUMU- the e..u>. Ik sires Kee’p US apart 
Iroiii Cod. Bed one day we sliail have 
lo eradicate ail ile.^iie.':* ami call on Him. 
What it tile body goes while calling 
Him ? 

“However great a man may be, 
wdiiitever great deed he may be doing, 
some dav he will have to be desirek.ss. 
Alter that, of course, he may work 
.igaiii liiiinigli the will of Cod. But 
if you work at the comiiiaiid of a 
Malial'unisfiA, a man of realisation, 
lo wliom you have surrendered your 
all and who seeks your giKul, work wall 
not tighten ymir bondage; on the other 
luiml, it will break it. Alwa 5 's pray to 
Him that yon may not forget Him. 
Bray: ‘Do not give me such work to 
do, as will make me forget Thee, and 

She nsed to have vi.sioii 

At that time 


* One of llic rliief lady disciples of Sri Rain.akrisliiia. 
of Oopala (Child Kri.sliiiab 


t vSri Raniakrisliiia worsliippcil Rainlala or Child Rama for some time, 
used to see Him constantly. (Sec lAfc of Sri RamiikrisUna). 
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wherever Thou kcepest me, may I ever 
remember Thee !* 

‘‘But do not say to Him : 'Give me 
this’, ‘Do not give me that’. It will be 
an interested prayer. When you want 
to do one thing and do not want to do 
another, you allow your ego to come 
in. Some tliere are, who are afraid of 
work and try to avoid it. That makes 
their bondage and selfishness lasting. 
Pray to Him for Bhakti. But be ever 
ready to obey His commands. Pray : 
‘May I keep Thee in mind under all 
conditions ! May I nc\ er fall into any 
other company than that of Thy 
devotees!* ” 

4TH Jui.Y. 

Swami T: “We must know once 
for all that everything happens at His 
will. ^laiiy clever persons were born 
in this world. But what was their 
end? Everything comes about and is 
destroyed at liis will. This organisa- 
tion of ours,— will this last for ever? 
No, this also will one day be degraded 
and then the Lord will have to incarnate 
again. 

“A Brahman is a spiritual beggar. 
He must not provide even for two 
days. He must be completely absorbed 
in Cod. 

“The blaster used to think meanly 
of those wlio lived with women. He 
used to say that they had no substance 
in them . . , 

“Those who have not good reason- 
ing powers, ])ecome easily Inased to- 
wards one side. Swauiiji had erpially 
the power to explain and to feel. Jle 


knew the defects of people and yet 
forgave them.’’ 

DiscilAe : “Cannot the mind re- 
main alert and awake of itself?’* 

Sn^ami T ; “But can that stale 
come automatically? You must praclhe 
first. Try consciously to correct you.- 
self first, then you will find that 3 '^our 
mind has become its own monitor. 
People want to reach that slate at once. 
The pure portion in you is Cod Himself. 
Tlic impure i>orlion is joursclf. When 
you say ‘i’ you really mean that impure 
porlion. The more you will think of 
Him, the more He will grow in you, 
and at last the impure portion will 
vanish completely. 

“'riierc are some wlio arc ex- 
tremely reserved. They raise high 
walls around them and clo not allow 
any one to see their ima.le. This is 
very bad. One cannot realise Cod 
without being frank and sineeu'e.” 

7T11 July. 

Sziiimi I': “Tlie more you will 
free yoiirselr of egoism and become His 
iiislruineiit, the* more you will realise 
jveace. 'I'lie more yon will feel tlial 
('lod is the only doe-r, not you, tin* 
more your heart will lill with peace.” 

or II July. 

S'ii’ami T: “\Vc also at liist 
thought K irilina to be the highest state, 
of realisation. How often the Master 
reb-.iUed us idr this! He said th.it it 
was a mean coiuej)tioii. 1 would be 
aiiia/.ed to liear him call Nir-jiina a 
mean eoiireption.’^ 


SPIRITUAL IMPLICATIONS OF MAYAVAI^. 

llY 1 )r. MAnKNIJRANATH SlKCAR, M.A., PlI.D. 


Tuutii anu Vai.ujj 

Truth and value arc the fundamental 
concepts in pliilosopliy. Pliilo-iojdiers 
arc at variance in fixing their priinari- 
ness and derivativeness. Rationalists 
are anxious to derive value from truth, 


pragmatists, truth from value. Truth 
is tlic soul of science and philosophy, 
value, of mm'ality and religion. Jn 
tlie history of philosopliy Ihe allegiance 
Iia.s not been made efpially to the both, 
and ever since the time of Plato the 
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one or the other has been accentuated 
in importance. Kant makes the dis- 
tinction clear and definite and lays 
more stress upon value and the primacy 
of will, and since Kant, philosophy has 
been eloquent about value concept. In 
the vitalistic, romantic, and pra^fmatic 
movement, a well-defined start has been 
ffiven to reli.cfion which seeks no longer 
confirmation from reason but from 
supersensuous revelations of life. 

Value concept has revised the test 
of truth, truth is no lonp:er soupfht in 
correspondence of assertions and facts 
or coherence of assertions thcm'^elves. 
It is soucfht in intuitions and effects of 
life. There are intuitions of prncHcnl 
reason whereupon theoretic reason is 
not competent enouprh to pronounce a 
juderment. and their truth or falsity is 
necessarily outside the province of 
theoretic reason and the conditions of 
its Judfrment. 

This diverjrence between truth and 
'•rd’ie has been minimised bv Prof. 
.Mevauder in his conception of Tertiary 
qu'ditics. TTe rer^ards truth, benutv and 
value ns fundamcn tally of a similar 
nature risincr out in experience through 
appreciation or valuation -''from nppre- 
l^ iidinc tlKOuch appreciation a corrrs- 
•'ondinr: character in the obiect of our 
appreciation. •• 

.appreciation puts the thincf in a 
pc('uliar relation to the subjec't, without 
tliis relation appreciation has no nican- 
inre. W’hatovLT may i)c tlie form of 
appreciation, it alwavs deinnuds certain 
adinstuicnt of the object to the subject. 
The object by itself has no mcanin.c:, 
unless it is presented to tlic subject. 
By itself it is an cxi.steiicc without 
mcanins^, it.s a])preciation or mcanin.c: 
acquired in relation to a .subject or n 
commnnity of subjects. Royce also 
hints at this when he innio. tains that 
kiiowlc(l.q:e h essentially findiiii: nican- 
in.vj. Meani.iff or appreciation dves 
truth or fal aty, upflincss or beauty of 
a thins: ; and tmth or falsity, beauty or 
ugliness are not to be regarded, accord- 
ing to Prof. Alexander, as quality of 


things, for things are neither true nor 
false in themselves — their truth or 
falsity rises in relations. 

Rf,i,ations op Tuuth and RELXnONS OP 
Vaiuk 

A truth-iiul.q:nicnt is differnt from 
the assertion of ‘Ts**. 'Ts” expre.sses 
a fact, an existence, but d(jcs not make 
a jiid.Gjment. It is a sensation or an 
afTecHon or pure existence without a 
definite content or meaning. A truth- 
judgment is an assertion of meaning. 
It 'dissects to unite*. 

A value-judgment presupposes this 
meaning but implies something more. 
It puls a value upon meaning which 
draws in the subject more prominently 
in it. This prominence of the subject 
distinguishes a truth-judgment from a 
value-ji’dgmcnt. The subject is implied 
in tn!th-judgmcnt, but the balance 
between the subject and the object is 
evenly maintained. The (ruth-judg- 
ment is expres?i\-e of relation between 
subject and object, and the object 
is more prominent in the truth- 
judement than in the value-judgment, 
for, though the meaning always demands 
a reference to the subject, still in the 
judeniont the subject does not feel the 
object in per.'‘'on.jl touch. This subjec- 
tive or pcr.'^oiinl touch becomes more 
prominent in valMC-judgment. There 
the self is more prominent, for it is 
anxious to see not only the meaning 
of the object in an order of relations 
but its value in the order. The moment 
the uicauing has acquired this reference 
to the self, it has a new liglit. A new 
aspect is presented. The meaning is 
no longer confined to the object and 
its objective relations, but becomes 
directly related to the subject itself. 
This impress of the subjective self puts 
the thing in a new colour, as that which 
is sought to be enjoyed or gratified, 
^[caning and value are tliercfore not 
identical. That which has value has 
necessarily a meaning. Ih^t that which 
has a meaning has not always a value. 
Their universes arc not identical. A 
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dream has a meaning-, but no value, a 
false appearance has a meaning, but no 
value. Value is, therefore, a category 
different from meaning, though both 
imply a subject-object reference and 
relation. The pragmatic test of tnith 
is, therefore, short-sighted in so far as 
it cannot include many references which 
have no value but have an appearance 
or meaning. To seek, therefore, truth 
in value would amount to forcibly limit- 
ing its scope and exclude many olijects 
that have no claim to value though 
they have every claim to truth. 

Similarly the identification of truth 
with meaning is necessarily restricting 
the sense of truth, for, meaning is 
always in reference to the self and 
gives a subjective touch to truth. 'Mean- 
ing is, no doubt, imulied in judg- 
ment. A judgment puts the obiect 
in a certain relation to the self and 
cannot have the detached vision of the 
object. Therefore, when the object 
makes an impression the mind becomes 
restive to put it in a c^tegon^ And 
understanding gives the moaning. But 
it is not possible to avoid the subiectivo 
reference of meaning. It may be well 
said that the subfcctive reference does 
not stand in the way of correct appre- 
hension or estimate of the obiect, but 
still it cannot be doubted that the iudg- 
ment introduces an element which is 
entirely subjective, and its estimate 
must be subject to conditions which at 
least do not allow to make the presen- 
tation of the thing as it is. 

This limitation of human jud.gmcnt 
makes the sense of truth as meaning 
certainly restricted. The Advaita 
Vedanta secs this difficulty and there- 
fore maintains that the uniformity of 
meaning may make a presentation truth 
in epistemological sense, but it certain- 
ly takes away the objective sense of 
truth. 

It, therefore, lays more stress ui)on 
the reali.stic sense of truth than the 
idealistic or the pragmatic sense, and 
defines it as something which exists in 
itself apart from all subjective relations. 


Truth is. Knowledge docs not make 
any difference in it. It is, no matter 
whether it is known or not known, its 
meaning understood or not understood. 
And ill a sense, it can be said to have 
no meaning, for meaning is relative to 
a .subject but truth transcends all rela- 
tions. It allows no judgment, either of 
truth or falsity. Truth, as judgment, 
implies also falsity, and a judgment is 
true or false in reference to a certain 
universe of the subject. Falsity or truth 
is, therefore, of the menning and not of 
the object. The object is what it is. 
It is neither true nor false. 

Being is, therefore, truth in the 
transcendent sen^e without anv reference 
to anvthing. This realistic sense of 
truth is what commands the greatest 
attention of the Vedantist, for the limi- 
tation of truth to meaning has been the 
t^ruitbd conrce of a confuefon betwoon 
the absolute and tbc rolati^-e. Tbe 
diffic^dtu of man Iv^s born tb'^t be cannot 
transcend the limitations of relatbn^ti.' 
con«riousncs<; nnd n a thrall v takes the 
value or tbe meaniu" of the relative 
order to be ab'solute truth. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between 
the absolute and rclati^’e orders of 
evi«;t'’ucc and maintniu'; tb:it f) in 
relative order tbe truth of meaning i*^ 
not uniform cvcrvwbcre. .An appar^-iit 
meaning of a presentation is contradict- 
ed In" another, and merming ebau^^fs 
with tlie universes of discourse. The 
same ap]»cnrancc has different meanings 
in different universes. The meaning 
changes by position and sublation of 
the different a.spccts of the appearance. 
No meaning can be absolute meaning 
and tbe rel.ativc order, therefore, is sub- 
ject to changes in significance and value 

Advaitisni, therefore, concludes that 
the order of meaning and value can 
never be an order of absolute existence, 
and whatever satisfaction it can give in 
the form of meaning and value cannot 
offer absolute satisfaction which is the 
demand of religious consciousness. 
Religions impelling is an impelling to 
bliss consequent upon the expanse of 
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being and the two can be hardly 
separated. Worth or value has an 
intimate relation with truth or existence, 
and Vedanta places truth before value, 
for value does not exactly prove the 
truth of a thing, on the other hand, 
value is consequent on truth. 

Value in relative order is associated 
with meaning and personality and is 
intimate with the creativencss of the 
subject, but in the absolute existence 
value is associated with being, for a 
non-being can have no value. Hut in 
the absolute value has a sense of secu- 
rity of being but docs not indicate an 
agreeable feeling (^r a gratifying worth. 

Kveii in tlie relative order value pre- 
supposes truth, a false concept or per- 
cept can have a seeming value, but when 
it is sublated its value vanislies. The 
pragmatic aflirnialiou that value proves 
truth is a wide liit. It demands the 
lirOvSj)ect of vali:e establishing the truth 
of false percept. Truth is, therefore, 
the fundamental concept, and Mayavada 
points out that value or worth of moral 
and religious consciousness does not 
establish their absolute truth. 

I'liis should make clear that when 
Vedanta [iUts down Anaiula or Hliss as 
tlie quest of spiritual life, ii does not 
lake it to mean an agreeable conscious- 
ness or a fruition of an urge, but the 
biipreine fact of an uiulivided being and 
an integral consciousness. 

Vedanta draws a distinction between 
worth or value as an object of pursuit 
and fruition and worth and value as 
siqireme exi.sleiice. Tlie former is the 
search of exoteric coiiSA’iousness, the 
latter, of esoteric consciousness. 

VAI.UR AS Puss 

Value in the latter sense has the 
import of blissful consciousness. Reli- 
gious consciousness is associ ited with 
bliss, for, if the spiritual life has an 
attraction, it chiefly lies in the promise 
of a continued blissful consciousness. 
Vedanta declares that spiritual life is 
more a being than realisation; it is not 
necessarily a seeking. A seeking and 


an evolution, however high, are a move 
of life and consciousness, but a move is 
consistent with finite urges but cannot 
be true of spiritual fulfilmeut. Spiritual 
fulfilment cannot be a constant growth, 
for it still smacks of limitation and can- 
not give us absolute security and peace. 

I'OK.MS OF vS.'IKllUAI. LoNSClOUSNJiSS 

Vedanta, therefore, recognises two 
forms of spiritual consciousness, (i) 
absolute and eouerete. Tiie absolute 
IS true spiiiUiai exisieiice in the sense 
of an undu icled bliss and being. Abso- 
iUleiiess is blissfulness. Any division is 
opposed to it and denies bliss in the 
sciibc of supreme exibleiice. The coii- 
erete spiriLUal me ib tiie seeking of bliss 
as value, as an agreeable eoiibeiousness, 
aiisiiig irom Liic quiekeiiing of the 
uiviaca liie and being. 

Religion, in the ordinary sense of 
seeking an agreeable eoiiseiousness, 
twnien is lue vaiue oi religious lilej is 
ail oseiliaiion of the dynaiiiic being in 
man, but even in tins useillalion and 
pursuit uie end is not leiiowsiiip willi a 
eoiiiiiuaiiiy of spirits, us tneists claim, 
but tile gradual asbiinilalion of the 
uyiiauiic divine in man. 

Tiie lalsiiy of vision, the creation of 
;daya, ib ^uughi lo be got over not only 
ill ine iiaiisceiideiit cousciousucss but 
also in tile imiiianenl, lor, i\iaya creates 
u uiM^ion wiiere there is none, and the 
religious lile mu&t be bent upon remov- 
ing iiie sen&e of division e\'eu in iuiina- 
iieiii eoiiseiousness, lor the division is 
illusory, identity, truth. 

In the relative consciousness the 
division is inherent, and it sounds illogi- 
cal to lay stress upon the removal of 
division in the sphere of relative exist- 
ence. 

But here lies the true significance of 
Wlanta as a system of spiritual disci- 
pline, for, even if the relative order is 
full of divisions, created by ignorance, 
the dawn of knowledge even in the 
rudiiiieiitary state will realise that this 
division is not absolute and the elasti- 
city of life and consciousness can dis- 
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pense with them. The distinctions of 
the relative order which realistic cons- 
ciousness accepts as almost rigid, the 
more clastic dynaJiiic being regards as 
temporary and creations of the crude 
ignorance. 

Vedanta, tlicrefore, even in the con- 
crete spiritual life tries to get over the 
distinctions of crude ignorance by 
annulling tlie epistemological divisions 
of realistic consciousness and cnltivaling 
the vSeiise of identity with the dynamic 
divine. This assimilation of the d3nia- 
niic divine puts off the sense of ilivision 
of the liuiiianistic conscionsiiess and the 
relative order dnes no longer appear as 
fixed up in eternal divisions. 

CONCREIK Sl’livilCAI. l.li'li 

in the concrete spiritual life i^iayu- 
vada does not lay so iiuich stress upon 
the reception of the spiritual felicities 
and gtatificatious in theistic spirit, but 
seeks to transcend them in the assimiia- 
tion of the dynamic uiviiie in the finite 
itself. liie value or worth here is 
sought not in the gratification or posses- 
sion of possibilities however liigh, but in 
the security of being in the assimilutiun 
of the iiiiiiiite. Alayavada docs not 
accept ail absolute distinction between 
the infinite and the hnite even in im- 
inaiieuce, and therehae, its spiritual out- 
look in concrete life is not confined 
the enjoyment of the divine life. Spiri- 
tual life is opposed to the life of division 
and is directed to the removal and final 
destruction of ignorance. 

hut in the concrete spiritual life the 
hnal destruction of ignorance is neiliier 
possible nor aimed at, for, Maya is both 
creative and enfolding and this enfold- 
ing fuiiclioiis in a primary and a secon- 
dary way. rriinanly it hides the abso- 
lute kleiility, secondarily it creates a 
division between Iswara and Jiva, tlie 
finite and the infinite. Tlie concrete 
.spiritual life seeks lo throw away this 
secondary division by gradually assimi- 
lating the infinite in the finite. As 
already said, the distinction is not abso- 
lutely fixed. Mayavada offers elasticity 


of being to Jiva. The finitude of Jiva 
in Mayavada is the finitude of Upadhi. 
It is the limitation of radiation but not 
the limitation of being. And since the 
distinction of being or of power is not 
absolute in Mayavada, the limitation 
can be set aside by si>iritiial culture. 
In fact spiritual culture in concrete life 
is tlie shuffling off of this limitation and 
the growth and absorption of more 
power and being. 

This attempt, therefore, is essentially 
to establish an identity between the 
dynamic divine and the finite self, for 
the more tlie identity is established by 
tlie removal of the limitation of the 
finite caiisciousnes.s, tiic more is then 
the access of powers and expansive 
radiation of the d^uiamic divine. 

An AM OkAHA Ul’AvSAXA 

Aliam Gralia Lpasaiia is, therefore, 
an iuiportaiit state in the spiritual life 
in so far as it helps to leave aside the 
sense of division between the wor- 
shipper and the worshipped. Worship 
is essentially an attempt to feel the 
divine presence. In Mayavada it is 
more. It is the assiiuilatiun of the infi- 
nite. And lliis becomes iiossible when 
the worshipper sacrifices tlie deligJUs ui 
followship to receive the greater delight 
of the expansive being. The more is 
the detachment from the joys of life, 
tile more is the po.'^sibility of assimilat- 
ing the dynamic divine. The imme- 
diate effect is the cquilibriniii of the 
dynamic being. This equilibrium is the 
cause and the effect of greate r penetra- 
tion and assimilation. This identifica- 
tion, therefore, is a great achievement in 
so far as it destroys the distinction 
between the finite and the infinite and 
allows the finite to realise that the fini- 
ludc can lie occasionally overcome, if 
not coniplcrely destroyed. 

Spiritual ascent, tlicrefore, implies 
the tearing of the concentration of 
being and the gradual progressive ex- 
pre.s.sion or diffusion. Thr finite centres 
then display iiiicoinmon powers and 
tneigies, for they have now under con- 
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trol the dynamism of Maya. This con- 
trol puts the soul in the convenient 
position of a creative and productive 
centre. It attains Iswarahood or, more 
properly, the restricted consciousness of 
Jiva dies out and the more elastic con- 
sciousness of Iswara h[:s its play. Iswara 
becomes active, Jiva is overshadowed. 
The more the impelling proceeds from 
the dynamic divine, the more is the 
freedom. 

Aham Graha Upasana has the direct 
effect of establishing identity between 
the dynamic being of Jiva and Isw»ara. 
Tt obliterates the difTerence between the 
two by silencing the native impelling 
of Jiva and by o])ening the cosmic im- 
pelling. It docs not magnify the 
human existence. It drops down the 
veil between the finite and the infinite 
and makes the infinite more conscious- 
ly active in man. 

Rut the progressive spiritual ascent 
docs not rest here, for, the concentra- 
tion is still assertive and the limitation 
of consciousness and power is still 
active. The concrete divine still suffers 
tin's limitation, though it is widely 
radiative. Rut radiation still bcsr)caks 

a limitation even if it is all-inclusive 
and all-enibracive. It means reference 
to a centre and spreading out in all 
directions. l\vcn when the radiation 
is all-inclusive it cannot help presup- 
posing a radiating centre and an in- 
tluence. This mutual implication of a 
centralisation and a radiation bespeaks 
of a limitation of the dynamic divine. 

^lavavada, therefore, proceeds a step 
further and seeks to transcend all 
limitations. Here the .search is no 
longer religions but becomes cs'-ciitially 
philosophic. It reqnircs a dccucr pene- 
tration to sec through the urges of 
dynamic divine and to transcend them 
in the quietus of being. 

The spiritual ascent has, therefore, 
here the second and the final move- 
nient, not in the sense of further 
assimilation of divine but in the sense 
of breaking the initial ignorance which 


makes the absolute appear as the con- 
crete infinite. 

This removal of primary ignorance 
does not lie in the further expansion of 
being, for, nghtly understood, the 
absolute being has neither expansion 
nor contraction. Nor is it the absolute 
expanse. These terms can be, at best, 
an inadequate expression of the abso- 
lute. The absolute cannot be categori- 
cally defined and, spiritually speaking, 
it is reached wlieii the human conscious- 
ness has the conviction that no differ- 
ence ever exists in the basic being. 

There is difference, then, between 
the final removal of ignorance and its 
partial teiiring in Aham Graha Upasana. 
The latter removes the limitation of 
power, the former, the limitation of 
being. No doubt, with the removal of 
the limitation of ])Owcr, the being feels 
its expaiisivencss frequently, if not al- 
ways, but still this is not expanse of 
being in the absolute sense. 

T\tv.\masi 

Tntvamasi lias, tlicrcfore, two impli- 
cations : (i) it may magnify tlic finite 
self and this magnification is a finer 
move of psychic consciousness and is a 
direct patli to the wider vision and 
subtler move of being; or { 2 ) it may 
cultivate the transcendent consciousness 
by the complete detachment from the 
dynamic move of being, however fine, 
subtle and graceful. It always directs 
the attention to tlie truth of identity 
and finally breaks the spell of Maya. 

The former energises tlie finite con- 
sciousness. The latter removes the veil 
and brings the history of life to a final 
close. 

The former makes it possible to 
realise the ideality of space and time 
by removing the realistic divisions, and 
establishing the elasticity of being, the 
latter soars in transcendence by the 
complete realisation of their negation in 
the absolute and illusorincss of the 
drama of cosmic existence. The former 
does not kill Maya, it accepts it and 
energises it. The latter kills it. The 
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former accepts it as the principle of be- 
coming, the latter, as illusion. 

Unless the ascent has been right up 
to the summit, spiritual life has not 
that challenge to the order of Maya, 
which can set aside the happiness and 
the miseries of divided existence. 

Vedantism is eloquent that a God 
cannot satisfy, far less can save man, 
unless man be spiritually bold enough 
to give up the clinging to the personal 
self, its delights and privileges for the 
truth of the identity. The dance of 
life with its charms and delights, with 
all its fascinations, cannot compare to 
the quiet of transcendence. Identity 
gives the freedom of being. 

Though the final consummation is 
reached in the direct knowledge of 
identity, yet the force and value of 
Aham Graha Upasana cannot be denied 
in spiritual life. The direct ascent to 
and the realisation of the identity is 
a possibility with the few, for the denial 
of the world order as illusory presup- 
poses an idealistic sense of it, and this 
idealistic sense is actually realised in 
the soarings of consciousness in the 
dynamic divine. There alone a sense 
of an independent and a creative world 
disapnears. and the truth of **esse is 
percipii" is fully realised. 

Such an elasticity of the dynamic 
being is a great asset, and naturally 
the soul feels an attraction and a cling- 
ing to this possibility of divine self and 
would be unwilling to part with the 
ease and freedom of such an existence 
unless the Saksi-consciousness is there 
to help the final liberation. 

Saxsi 

Saksi is the consciousness indifferent 
to the functioning of the dynamic self 
and is equally present in each centre 
of consciousness, Jiva or Iswara. The 
expansive dynamic life is to be crossed 
before the final consummation can be 
reached. 

This expansive consciousness has 
this significance in it, that it suffers 
from no crude impelling, and in it the 


self enjoys the quiet of a fuller being 
which makes it convenient for it to 
reach the final distinction between the 
transcendent intuition and the concrete 
spiritual life. In fact it soon comes to 
feel that immanence is not so much 
real as the transcendence and in the 
transcendence all distinctions of radia- 
tion, influence and centre die out 
naturally. The idea and necessity of 
an all-inclusive absolute is relative to 
Maya, and before the absolute point of 
existence can be reached it is necessary 
to break the charm of an all-inclusive 
absolute. It is necessary, therefore, to 
rise above the sense of distinction to 
get to the absolute intuition, and this 
Is helped by the clear perception of the 
difference between the Raksi-conscious- 
iiess and the dynamic divine. 

It should be pointed out here that 
this expansion in dynamic being and 
consciousness is not an absolute neces- 
sity to the realisation of the transcen- 
dent intuition, and the human conscious- 
ness without Aham Graha Upasana can, 
at once, go deeper and f)rcak the veil 
of the primary ignorance, for Raksi is 
equally manifest in Jiv’a as w*ell as 
Iswara. Nothing can cover it. If the 
dynamic being be free from the crude 
impelling of the lower self and •.•alms 
down, vRaksi becomes srlf-lumiiin?’.';. 
It is not necessary to develop the 
dynamic being by the heightening of 
consciousness by a meditative effort. 

Be it noted that whatever be the 
method of approach, Mayavada finally 
lays stress upon the clear analytic pene- 
tration into the degrees of existence, 
and unless the seeker is equipped with 
their knowledge, it has every chance of 
losing itself in the finer oscillation of 
being. 

And, therefore, towards the final 
realisation, the assimilation of a more 
expansive being is not so much a help 
as the clear sense of difference between 
the degrees of existence and the intel- 
lectual boldness to leave the lower 
existences aside and seek the identity. 

The process of assimilation is not so 
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much a help to liberation as the clear 
sense of difference between the trans- 
cendent and other phases of existence 
and the effort for a fixation in the 
former and a denial of the latter. 

This, indeed, sounds strange and in- 
volves a strain of imagination, for the 
delight is sought in the finer move of 
life. But spiritual evolution has to be 
distinguished from final emancipation. 


Evolution is a fine display of divided 
existence but not of the absolute. In 
the absolute life has neither play nor 
history, though it thereby suffers no 
disadvantages, no limitation. Maya- 
vada denies, in the highest form of 
spiritual realisation, the delights of the 
finer possibilities of life, but in so doing, 
it is anxious to confer on the seeker 
the deeper privilege of wisdom and 
freedom. 


THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN 

By Sister Nivedita 


1 

It is not only India, but the world 
as a whole, that is being agitated to- 
dav, by the question of the future of 
Woman. In India, discussion centres 
oil her right to education : in Europe, 
it centres on her right to political ex- 
pression. In one form or another, 
Woiiuin is everywhere the unknown 
iluaiiiity, the being of uncertain destiny. 
W e are in no position to help Europe, 
ill the solution of her problems: it is 
Mifficieiit fur the present, if wc can 
bring a little clear thought to bear on 
01 ir own. 

WHiat do we mean by an educated 
woman ? What is our ideal for woman ? 
What, for the matter of that, is our ideal 
for man ? What is an educated man ? 

As usual, it is easier to say what 
education is not, than to define what it 
is, or ought to be. And first, in order 
to test the depth and extent of educa- 
tion, we go instinctively to the exami- 
nation of the individuars relation to 
the community about him. Evidently 
education is partly a question of social 
adjustment. If we find a man growing 
more and more extravagant, as he grows 
poorer, can we call him an ideally 
educated person? If we find a wife 
making it impossible for her husband 
to cut down his expenses when neces- 


sary, fighting against him, instead of 
with him, on behalf of personal comfort 
and enjoyment, rather than the well- 
being of the family, can we call her an 
educated woman? If the captain of a 
ship behaved in such a manner, could 
wc call him a skilled navigator? 
Kvidenlly education is a word that im- 
plies the power to survey a situation 
and put ourself into a right relation to 
it. A woman cannot do this, — she 
cannot even submit herself to her own 
husband -unless she has the power and 
habit of self-control. Self-control, then, 
with wisdom and love, must be the 
crown of the educated woman. In other 
words, education, finally, works on the 
will, and installs the heart and the 
intellect as its loyal and harmonious 
servants. To be able to will nobly and 
efficiently has been described as the goal 
of education. The end of all culture 
lies in character. 

But the situation to be surveyed, 
may be more or less complex. And 
according to its complexity will be the 
training it requires. Very little in- 
tellectual training is needed, to enable 
a woman to watch her daily bazaar. 
The great land-owner requires more, for 
the management of her tenants and 
estates. Some knowledge of engineer- 
ing, of agriculture, of the laws of bank- 
ing and returns upon investments, a far 
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sight about building and afforestation, 
and a generous indcntification of in- 
terests, will all be of value to the 
woman-zeniiiidar. Yet even here, it will 
be noticed that knowledge itself is 
nothing, without the wisdom and love 
that are to use that knowledge. And 
this discrimination it is that tells the 
woniaii what virtue to put in practice 
on any particular occasion. The mother 
and housewife must above all things be 
careful about cleanliness and good 
habits. The great Hindu queen, Alialya 
Bai, shows her wisdom by special 
consideration for her ]\Iahoiiimedan 
subjects. 

The days that are now upon us, 
dell land of each man and woman a wider 
outlook than was ever before the case. 
Xo single (piestion can be settled to- 
day, in the light, of its bearing upon 
the private home. Even the food w'c 
eat or the cloth we wear, carries a res- 
ponsibility with it, to those whose wdl- 
being will make or unmake the pros- 
perity our children and grand- 
children. Tlie interests of the coolie in 
Madras arc knit up wdth those of the 
labourer in the Punjab. In order to 
understand these facts, and weigh them 
well, it is clear that a good deal of in- 
tellectual preparation is necessary. A 
very ignorant woman cannot even com- 
prehend what is meant by them. This 
intellectual training is what we usually 
call education. 

But it is evident that the name is a 
mistake. It is her awakened sense of 
resi)onsibility that constitutes the truly 
educated woman. It is her love and 
pity for her rnvn people, and tlie w’is- 
dom with which she considers their 
interests, that marks her out as modern 
and cultivated and great. The geo- 
graphy and history tliat slic has learnt, 
or the English books she has read, are 
nothing in themselves, unless they help 
her to this love and wisdom. Scraps of 
cloth will not clothe us, however great 
their quantity ! There must be a unity 
and a fitness, in the garment that is 
worn. 


This new knowledge, however, in a 
truly great woman, will modify every 
action. Before yielding blindly to pre- 
judice, she will now consider the direc- 
tion in wdiich that prejudice is working. 
If she indulges her natural feeling, will 
it tend to the establishment in India of 
nobler ideals, or w’ill it merely make 
for social vanity, and meaningless res- 
trictions? Even the finest of women 
may make mistakes in the application 
of these new principles. But honest 
mistakes lead to know ledge and correct 
themselves. 

The education of woman, then is 
still, ns it always w’as, a matter of devel- 
oping the heart, and making the in- 
tellect efficient as servant, not as lord. 
The nobility of the will is the final test 
of culture, and the watch-towers of the 
will are in the nflections. 

If 

We must think strongly about edu- 
cation. We ninst know what are its 
highest results, bet us suppose that a 
girl leanis to read and write, and spends 
her whole time afterwards over sensa- 
tional novels. The fact is, that girl, 
in spite of her reading and writi’ig, 
rcninins nn educated. Reading and w ril- 
ing are nothing in themselves. Sin' hd^ 
not learnt Jioiv lo choose her reaoinj;. 
vShe is uneducated, w'hatcver De her 
nationality. That many Western i^coplc 
both men and w'omen, are uneducati Ji 
in tin’s (leei»est and best sense, is proved 
l)y the character of common raihvay- 
bookstall periodicals. Education in 
reality means training of the 7vill. 

It is not cnoiigli to render the will 
noble : it ought also to be made efficient 
if the true educational ideal is to be 
attained; and it is this latter clause 
which necessitates our schooling in 
many brandies of knowledge and acti- 
vity. But efficiency without nobility is 
worse than useless ; it is positively 
destructive. Infinitely better, nobility 
without efficiency ; the moral and ideal 
preparation for life, without any 
acquaintance with special processes. 
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Let India never tamper with the place 
that the Maliabharata and the Ramayana 
hold in the households of the simple. 
Her own passionate love of Sita and 
Savitri is woman’s best education. Her 
overflowing: admiration for Bhishma, for 
Yudhisthira, for Kama, is the wife’s 
best offering, and the mother’s best 
schooling, to the manhood of the home. 

Does this mean, however, that Indian 
women arc not to learn to read and 
write? Let us a.sl:, in reply, if Indian 
women are inferior to all the other 
women of the world? Unless they 
are, why should it be supposed that they 
alone arc unfit for an extension of the 
means of self-expression, to which all 
the other women of the nineteenth 
century have been found ciiual? Has 
Indian lUuirwa, with all its dreams of 
noble womanhood, succeeded only in 
prodncinc: a beine: so feeble that she 
cannot stand alone, so faithless that the 
door may not be opened in her presence, 
so imrj^osoless that added knowled.txe 
tends only to make her frivolous and 
self-indnh^cnt ? ^Modern Kuropc has 
produced trreat women. Is modern 
India incapable of doin.c: likewise? Is 
onr future evolution to be determined 
bv onr faith, or by our fear? Are we 
to insist on rcmaininir mediaeval, lest 
harm come of change? 

Kven if wc were so fait Id css ns to 
answer ‘Yes’ to all these ouestions, it 
would be useless, for the ^Tother Her- 
self has taken option out of our hands. 
Chaneje is upon us, and necessity of 
ehanq:c. The waves overwhelm us. 
Nothin.c: is left for us, but to 
find out how to deal with them, 
how to make them forces of construc- 
tion, how to live in our own day a life 
so lofty and so heroic that three cen- 
turies hence men shall look back upon 
this as one of the fi^cat ayes of India, 
and desire to write a Mahabharata of 
the twentieth century. 

Amonyst other things, the education 
of the Indian woman must be modern- 
ised. Fathers feel this, where grand- 


fathers fail, grandfathers know it. 
where fathers oppose. Let there be no 
fear ! The Indian civilisation is at least 
as great as any other in the world. 
There is no reason to believe that a 
little more sunlight will cause it to melt 
away ! The Indian woman is as great 
as any. No amount of added knowledge 
could ever make her mean. 

But let it be remembered that the 
true heart of education is in its ideals. 
There ought to be interaction between 
school and home. But the home is the 
chief of these two factors. To it, the 
school should be subordinated, and not 
the reverse. That is to say, the educa- 
tion of an Indian girl should be directed 
towards making of her a more truly 
Indian woman. She must be enabled 
by it to recognise for herself what arc 
the Indian ideals, and how to achieve 
them ; not made contemppmus of those 
ideals, and left to gather her own from 
the moral and social chaos of novels by 
Ouida. 

Fathers and mothers must not 
suppose, when their children go to 
.'^ehool, that their own task is ended 
Rather must the thought of DJuirma in- 
crease daily in the household. Indian 
ideah of family-cohesion, of charity, of 
frugality and of honour; the admiration 
of the natior.al heroes ; the fund of 
poetic legends, must be daily and 
hourly discussed and commented on. 
All that makes India India, must flow 
through the Indian home to make it 
Indian. The family is something of a 
club, it must be remembered, and the 
true school of character, and the best 
education of children is the conversation 
of their parents. When the home-duty 
is done in this way, there is no doubt 
whatever as to the ennobling effect of 
school on the womanly, as much as on 
the manly character. Let us all beware 
of the danger of leaving our own duties 
undone, and charging the results to the 
account of some great cause, like that 
of the modern education of the Indian 
woman. 
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Audacious ignorance was certain in 
the early nineteenth century that 
Sanskrit literature and for the matter 
of that even Arabic and Persian 
literature could afford no education. 
But I have shown before that Northern, 
Eastern and Southern Asia were satur- 
ated with Indian culture ; and I am in 
a position to assert that at one time 
even Persia and the Eastern Roman 
Eanpirc came greatly within the in- 
fluence of Indian culture. Apart from 
otlicr evidences found in those regions, 
we find it stated in a palm-leaf manus- 
cript, copied in Bengal in the early 
eleventh century (the \'imalaprabh;l, 
commentary on the Buddhist Kalacakr 
Tantra, now in Bengal Asiatic vSociety), 
that the Buddhist scrititures were 
translated in Persia and in Nila- 
nadyuttarc Ruhma-dcse i,e., in the 
Ruhma or eastern Roman country to 
tlie north of the Nile. 

Education through the medium of 
the Englisli language was started with 
tlie idea that Sanskrit and Arabic can 
afford no culture. Hundred years after 
that mistake, as I consider it, it now 
appears that the whole of Asia and the 
eastern portion of Euroiie was saturated 
with Indian culture. The value of 
Arabic in the preservation and dissemi- 
nation of culture in the mediaeval and 
early modern world, wliether in 
Western Asia or in Europe, need not 
be dilated u])on by myself. The mis- 
chief in relegating vSanskrit (and Arabic) 
culture to a secondary place, and in not 
modernising it (like wliat has been 
done in the mediaeval universities of 
Europe with the Latin culture) has 
been great. Reparation is not yet 
impossible, and as a student of Sanskrit 
of the old type which is apparently 
going out of fasliion, I hope that the 
forces against Sanskrit are not strong 


enough to kill it outright, but that it 
will appear and reappear throughout 
in its pristine vigour, but in a modified 
form, to greatly influence the forces 
that may get the upper hand. In the 
third century B. C. Vedic ritualism wa.s 
not revi.scd but modified into Pauranic 
religion. In the eleventh ceiilury A. I). 
Sanskrit became strong by absorbing 
much that was not Hindu. In the 
twenty-first century it may do tlie 
same and absorb most of the Western 
ideas; but what shape it will take it is 
now too early to predict. 

With the advent of the twentieth 
century, a change came over the spirit 
of the dream. The long vision of 
Rfidhakisan had perhaps Seen some- 
thing of it. All of a sudden, the 
princes and potentates of India were 
seized witli a patriotic fervour and 
started the publication of Sanskrit 
works. At the end of the nineteenth 
century, there were .some attcura.-. 
made by the Maharaja of Darbliaiiga 
and the Raja of Vi/.ianagram to ^s^’:e 
scries of Sanskrit works, hut tlicv were 
not very successful. But, nevcrthclc'^:-, 
thev showed the way. The first decade 
of the twentieth century saw the 
Mysore and the Trivandrum scries 
start tlicir useful career with magni- 
ficent contributions from ancient Indian 
aiitliorship. The next decade found 
the Gackwad and the Kashmir Darbars 
engaged in the same intellectual work, 
and I anticipate, the whole body of 
princes and potentates of India will be 
busy with publisliing ancient Sanskrit 
works of great value found within their 
territories. His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad has started a 
series of Arabic and Islamic works. 
But be occupies the very heart of the 
ancient Hindu civilisation in the 
Deccan. Many of the capitals of 
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ancient and mediaeval Hindu rule are 
situated within his dominions. For 
the sake of his Hindu subjects and for 
the sake of the wider culture of 
modern India, he, the premier Indian 
prince and true patron of arts and 
letters and founder of the first Verna- 
cular University in India, would only 
be actiiipf accordiiij^ to the tradi- 
tions of his great house, if he or- 
dered not only a thorougli search of 
vSanskrit manuscripts and manuscripts 
in Saiiskritic languages within his 
dominions, but also the publication of 
a vSanskrit series, the value of which 
would be simply enormous. Already 
his archaeological department lias made 
many important discoveries, the most 
important of which is the ^laski edict 
establishing the identity of Asoka with 
Priyadarsi; his rhivernment has under- 
taken as a most enlightened measure 
the conservation, preservation and 
maintenance of the famous Huddhist 
and llrahmanical cave temples of 
.\janta and Kllora. Starting a vSanskrit 
series will, I st^ppose, he of eiiual value 
with all these. Xnmerons Vaisnnvn, 
isaiva, Jaina and Huddhist sects had 
their origin within his dominions, and 
some of these great scats of ancient 
learning are situated there like Paithan 
and Warangal. The exploration of this 
vast but virgin field at his instance will 
l)ring the present ruler, alrea<]y dis- 
tinguished by the above enlightened 
measures, Ininour and glory as a patron 
of learning, irrespective of caste or 
creed, e(iiially with that of an Akbar. 

We often hear of retrenchments 
made in this department of work on 
economical grounds. i^iich rclrench- 
ments arc surely a bad economy. It is 
a spirit of parsimony wholly unbecom- 
ing of the groat Indian states. The 
return from the outlay on Sanskrit 
scries, even in pound, shilling and 
pence, is not discouraging. I wall give 
one example. The Hibliolhcca Indica 
series was started by the Asiatic 
vSociety of Hengal in 18^19; and within 
these 80 years it has published 1729 


fasciculi of nearly a hundred pages 
each, 289 of distinct, separate and in- 
dependent works; sold books worth 
Rs. 400,000 and has a stock of double 
that value, none of which, I believe, 
will prove to be a dead stock. Under 
proper advertisement and even super- 
vision the sale is increasing. The 
Government which financed, does not 
even want to take back its original 
capital. So the capital and profit all 
go to the fund. But that is a small 
matter. Look at the enormous know- 
ledge that has been disseminated 
throughout the world, which would 
otlierwisc have been locked in illegible 
manuscripts, written on perishable 
material. One would be inclined to 
think that the entire Indology has been 
l)iished forward by the publication of 
tliis ancient series, the name of which 
shoulil be written in letters of gold — 
the Bini.ioTHHCA Indica. 

One charge generally levelled against 
the Bibliotheca Indica series is that 
S(*me of the works are not properly 
edited, to which the sliort answer of 
Dr. lloeriile was tliat they at least 
multiplied bad manuscripts and that 
the very multiplication is a service. 
But in that scries for one such badly 
edited work there arc scores which are 
really excellent. 

The Bombay Sanskrit scries is 
another well edited series, but this 
seems to have aimed more at educa- 
tional needs of Colleges and I'nivcrsities 
than those of scholars who want to 
push forward research. 

But the various scries started by the 
princes of IiulivA have a very different 
character. They do not get their 
inspiration from I?urope. The editors 
are Indian scholars trained in India, 
belong to ancient Sauskritic families 
whicli arc celebrated for learning and 
piety, and are or have been devoted to 
the study of vSanskrit as a part and 
parcel of their very lives. These 
scholars work with a single-minded 
devotion and their selection of works 
is more choice than in many other 
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series ; for instance, Madhusudan Kaitl 
of Kashmir selects only those works on 
Saiva Philosophy which in the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries made 
Kashmir famous. He also chooses 
those Tantrika works on which that 
system of philosophy was based, viz., 
Sacchaiida Tantra, Malini-vijaya Tantra, 
Tantraloka and others. It is a pity, 
however, tliat the great work of 
Kashmir, Abhinava-Giipta’s commen- 
tary on Bharata’s Natya-sastra should 
be forestalled by the Gackwad series at 
Baroda, which has taken the entire 
credit in publishing the cha])ters on 
dance witli illustrations for each dancc- 
pose from ancient Southern Indian 
sculpture. The first volume only is 
published, and the others are awaited 
with the liighcst of expectations. The 
Gackwad series opened with a wonder- 
ful work, entitled the Kavya-Mimruhsa, 
a work on literary criticism of the 
liighest value, which has been edited 
by that e-\cellent scholar, the late 
Mr. C. I). Dalai. But it is very unfor- 
tunate that only a small fraction of a 
big scries of books has been discovered 
and published; for it is said that the 
work consisted of i8 such liarts;-— the 
other 17 parts are irretrievably lost. 

We were hearing of quinquennial 
assemblies in ancient India in Asoka’s 
inscriptions, in Hiuen Tlisang’s accounts 
but the Krivya-^Iiiriaiiisa gives us 
an inside view of these royal as- 
semblages for rewarding merit in 
science and art. The book is replete 
with literary Icgemls and traditions of 
ancient India and was written in the 
beginning of the tenth century A. I). 
The publication of the Sadhana-mfilfi in 
this series completes the Buddhist 
iconographic literature of India. These 
Sadhanas were cmnpohed by professors 
of later Buddliism,— of Mantra-Yana, 
of Vajra-Yana, of Sahaja-Yfma and of 
Kfilacakra-Yana, —schools of Mahayana 
Buddhism during the eighth, ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries of the 
Christian era; and they were collected 
together in the form of Samgrahas in 


the twelfth century. They are entirely 
Indian in character. Wc know from 
Tibetan sources that about this time an 
opinion gained ground in the Buddhist 
world that in the art of painting and 
sculpture, India, as known intimately to 
the Tibetans, i.c., Magadha and Bengal, 
excelled; next came the Newars of 
Nepal, the Tibetans came next, and the 
Chinese last of all. This statement has 
been fully justified so far as jMagadha 
and Bengal are concerned by the 
iconographic sculpture that wc have 
been getting during tlie last twenty 
years in all parts of iCa stern India. 
The latest great work of the (^aekwad 
scries, is the Tatlva-.sanigraha ol Saiita- 
raksita who was the iir.st great Lama 01 
Tibet. It is a wonderful book. It 
refutes twenty other systems of philo- 
sophy ill India and establishes the 
Maliiiyana system. It gives us materials 
ill plenty for settling the chrcniology of 
a great deal of the philosoifiiical 
literature of India. The eighth was a 
wonderful century in which all tlie 
religious and philosopliital sects of 
India put forth their best endeavo’u> 
to estalilish their supremacy over 
others. I\arly in the century Krmarila, 
with his j 5 loka-vartika, Taiilra-vai tika 
and Tup-Tika on the Sabara-bhrisv’i, 
endeavoured to cstablisli the s q-re- 
macy of the Vedic culture. Then 
came the \olumiiiotis writer. IJari- 
bhaclra, the reputed , aullior of 1400 
treatises, to do the same thing for 
Jaina culture, Jaina religion and Jaina 
philosophy. The third was v^aiila- 
raksita, from tlie Dacca District. He 
was closely related to the family of 
Indra-bhuti, a Raja of Orissa, wlio 
advocated the Vajra-Yana system of the 
^Mahayana School. He was also closely 
associated w'ith his brolhcr-iii-law, 
Padma-sanibhava, who converted the 
Tibetans to Buddliism and is regarded 
by them as a second Buddha. His 
work, the Tattva-samgralia, with a 
commentary by his iiiipil JCaniala-sila, is 
a very brilliant achievement, and II. H. 
the Gaekwad*s Oriental Institute gets 
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all the credit in publishing it. At the 
end of the century came Sa^aracarya 
with his vast learning, refuting all 
sectarian opinions and establishing a 
monism which holds its ground all over 
India. Santa^raksita and Kumala-sila 
were very brilliant men of the eighth 
century. 

In the twentieth century the first 
series that came out under the pat- 
ronage of a big state was the Mysore 
series. It began to publish choice 
works and choice commentaries on 
Vedic and philosophical works. It at 
once attracted public attention, and 
people became anxious to see new 
issues. Two works appeared which are 
of iiiimcnsc importance for the elucida- 
tion of ancient Indian society. One is 
tlie Gotra-Pravara-Prabandha-Kadamba 
i,e., a collection of treatises on Gotras 
and Pravaras by which the Brahmins or 
rather the members of the twice-born 
v.astes distinguislicd themselves from 
one another. The great attraction of 
the book was an index of Gotras with 
about 4000 names, and a chart showing 
the relation amongst the Pravara f§is. 
The word Pravara was very little under- 
stood even by the great jurists of India, 
out this Mysore treatise gave its real 
meaning; and the real sense of the term 
is that it means those f^is in whose 
names the sacrificial fire is to be in- 
voked. The theory was that in a 
sacrifice if a man invoked the Fire-God 
ill his own name, he, the Fire-God, 
would not respond. If the Fire-God 
was invoked in the name of all the 
human ancestors of the sacrificer he 
was not likely to respond either. But 
if the God was invoked in the name of 
that ancestor of the Vajamana or 
sacrificer, who was a friend of the God, 
then the deity would know him and 
would come to his descendant’s 
sacrifice. The publication of this col- 
lection of authoritative works on the 
genealogies of the ancient Brahmins 
has been a very great service to the 
orthodox in the Hindu community, 
who have always believed in the Gotras 


and Pravaras and regulated their lines 
according to that belief. 

The second boon which the Mysore 
series had the honour to confer is the 
Artha-sastra of Kaujilya. Kaujilya’s 
name was well-known. He was the 
same person as our great Caiiakya who 
destroyed the Nanda Empire, and 
installed Candra-Gupta as Emperor of 
India. But his Artha-^tra was not 
known. Our friend. Pandit Dr. Shama- 
shastri, discovered the work, edited and 
re-edited it with fresh materials, trans- 
lated it into English, and gave an all- 
word index to it and made many 
interesting researches about it. Eighty 
years ago the discovery of Hiuen 
Tlisang's itinerary gave us an insight 
into ancient Indian life, both Brahmi- 
nical and Buddhist, of the seventh 
century A.D. That was by a foreigner. 
He noted down only those facts which 
appeared to be important and interesting 
to the Chinese Buddhists; but Kautilya’s 
Artha-sastra twenty years ago laid bare 
tile whole world of Indian life at the 
lime of India’s greatest prosperity, 
liiucn Thsang, a devout Buddhist 
monk that he was, looked at the rich 
and varied life of India of his time with 
the eye of a religious recluse ; but 
Canakya looked upon Indian life from 
the point of view of a great adminis- 
trator, a great organiser and a great 
l)olitician. Here we find Indian life in 
all its aspects— the principle being the 
organisation of Varpasrama or the 
castes and stages of life on which Hindu 
society is based. It is a curious fact 
that the account we get in Kaujilya’s 
Artha-sastra agrees mainly and gene- 
rally with that given by Megasthenes 
in the same century and at the same 
court. 

Political economy is a modern 
science in Europe. It started with 
Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations,*’ 
published in the year 1776 A. D.; and 
within a century and a half it has 
branched oil into so many sciences, 
but Artha-sastra is twenty-three 
hundred years old. Kaujilya, how- 
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ever, was not the first writer on 
Artha-sastra but very nearly the last. 
He quoted fifteen or sixteen different 
authorities and names of four different 
schools, advocating from the primitive 
coercion to the regulation of the entire 
life of a nation. Adam Smith speaks 
of four different stages of development 
of political ideas in Europe from the 
Dark Ages onwards. The first is the 
protection of life and property alone in 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian 
times, Soo to 1200 A. D. Kings during 
this period thought that if they only 
protected the lives of their subjects, they 
did all their duties. Commerce and 
trade they would not protect. That 
was left to the traders themselves. 
These began to combine to protect their 
trade. Nearly 150 cities of Northern 
Europe thus combined to protect their 
commercial interests. But the united 
traders often defied their kings. That 
led kings to come forward and protect 
trade, a fact which finally brought 
about the dissolution of the Hanseatic 
league about the fifteenth century. We 
have here the second stage. Then came 
the third stage. After the fall of the 
Eastern Roman Empire in 1453 A.D. 
and the Refonnatiou of Luther later, it 
became apparent to many states in 
Europe, that the leadership of the 
Church, i.e., the control of religion, 
should no longer remain in the liaiids 
of the Pope, but should be vested in 
the state. The king of England 
became the protector of religion, and 
Imglaiid’s example was followed in 
other Protestant countries. As ideas 
advanced. Government thought it fit to 
control the liberal education of the 
entire nation, and we have the fourth 
or the last stage in the development of 
national polity. 

This IS the history of the .advance 
of political life in Enro])c. Kautilya 
gives the history of political advance 
of India in a few sentences. He says, 
Sukracarya thought that kings should 
learn Dandaniti only t.c., merely 
coercion for the protection of life and 


property. Vfhaspati thought that 
kings should learn not only Dandaniti 
blit also Varta, which includes agricul- 
ture, trade and pasture. Manu thought 
that they should impart to them higher 
culture also ; but Canakya and his 
Acfiryas thought that they should 
include the Trayi or the Vedas also. 
A comparison between tlie progress of 
political ideas in Europe and India will 
show that Caiiakya’s politic.al ideas 
were those of modern Europe. 
Canakya was not like Adam v^mith 
a promulgator of a new science but the 
heir to a long scries of development of 
political ideas. 

The importance of the publication 
of the Artha-satra cannot be overrated. 
It has already made Doctors by the 
score in the IJiiiversitics of India and 
Europe ; but tlie iiiuer meaning is very 
little understood owing to the want of 
intimate and extensive acqiiainlaucc 
with Indian literature, which a mastery 
of such a work as the Artlia-siistra 
requires. In this connection one cannot 
heli> admiring Prof. Sainasliastri who 
is doing every thing to help student.^ 
in this direction. 1 may repeal ; he 
has twice edited the work ; (..mo 

translated it into Jinglish , giveii an 
all-wwd index to it and editi'd the 
vSutras of Canakya in the hope that 
they nnay throw light on his Artlia- 
bastra. He has not only done iiiuch 
himself, but also inspired others. Thu 
late lamented Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gaiiapati Saslri edited the work 
with a coni merit. ary of liis own, and 
iTof. Jolly lias given a fourth edition 
of it witli tile helj) of a new nianuscri|)t 
at Tubingen. Messrs. Motilal Baiiarsi 
Das, the well-known vSan.skrit publishers 
of Lahore, have given ITof. Jolly the 
hospitality of their series. 

I mention the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
scries at the end, simply because I wish 
to .say somctliing about the late 
lamented Ganapati Sastri who, without 
any knowledge of English, edited 
a wonderful series of works with 
prefatory notices in Sanskrit, which 
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will be admired all over the world for 
their boldness and insight into the 
spirit of Sanskrit literature. He began 
with very select works which could not 
be found anywhere but which were very 
valuable to students of Sanskrit and 
gave valuable information about ancient 
India. He surprised the learned world 
by the publication of the 13 works of 
Bhasa, wonderful dramas giving a 
thorough insight into the life of India 
some centuries before Christ. He was 
criticised and the criticism was adverse 
to his chronology. Some said the 
Sanskrit of these dramas was not so old, 
others said the Prakrt was not so old. 
vSome found in the epilogue the name 
of a Kanva king. But I believe that 
Mahamahopadhyaya Caiiapati Sastri 
was right in putting Bhasa in the fourth 
ceiitiir\’' B. C. ; for tlicre are many 
tilings in the Pratijua-Yaugandliaraya^ia, 
in tlie Sva]nia-Vasavadatta and in the 
Pralinul-nalaka, which show that they 
cannot have been written later. The 
enumeration of tlie royal families of 
Northern India, to which Maha-sena, 
tlie king of L'jjayini, could marry his 
daughter, could not be written in later 
centuries, when all memory of Maha- 
sena was lost. The worship of the 
stone images of ancestors, as given in 
the Pratinia-nataka, has raised a huge 
controversy ; one party saying that the 
custom was in vogue at the time of the 
i 5 isunagas ; otliers say that they were 
much later. But it is a curious fact 
that in the Jahgala country i.c., 
Bikaner, all royal personages from 
Bika downwards have their stone 
images, and to these stone images 
olTerings of food in the shape of Puris 
arc made to the extent of nearly a 
mauiul. Ill many old capitals, no\v in 
ruins, are found images of royal per- 
sonages on horseback when they died 
in battle, and in other positions when 
they died a natural death. Cremation 
is an old custom ; to mark cremation 
grounds with Stupas was also an 
ancient custom. But the custom of 
erecting stone images there is not yet 


known from ancient works. But 
Ganapati Sastri wrote to me to say 
that in the Pratima-nataka a custom is 
recorded of throwing sand in the 
enclosure, and this is found in Apas- 
tamba's work only, and Apaslamba 
belongs to the fifth century B. C. 

But the publication of Bhasa’s 
works is not the only thing on which 
Ganapati Sastri’s fame rests. He 
published in three volumes the Manju- 
sri-mula-Kalpa, a Buddhist work, 
belonging to a very early period, on 
which the Mantra- Yana and other sub- 
sequent Yiinas of the Buddhists are 
based. How he got the Buddhist work 
in the extreme South of India is one 
wonder, and how he unravelled the 
mysteries of a complicated Buddhist 
ritual is another. The publication of 
this ancient Buddhist work is likely to 
lead to further discoveries of the 
Guliya-saniaja school of Buddhism, 
which branched off from Mahayana, 
leaving philosoidiy behind, and pro- 
ceeded straight to mysticisiii. “The 
Bija or seed proceeds from Bodhi 
which is nothing else but Sunyata. 
Troiu Bija proceeds the image and 
in the image there are internal and 
extern il representation,** and this is 
deep mysticism indeed. This is the 
same as making the letters of the 
alphabet represent deities, only ex- 
pressed in mystic and Buddhistic 
language. 

The third great work which M. 
Ganapati Sastri produced is the ^aiva- 
paddliati by Is:lua-siva-giirii-deva. In 
the tenth century an a.ssociatioii of 
Sivaite learned men was formed in 
Central India, known as the Matta- 
inayiira-vaihsa. The Gurus of this 
a.ssociatioii ended their names with the 
word Siva, ris., Isana Siva, Vimala 
Siva, etc. They wTre great builders of 
temples and converted many chiefs to 
their faith. Some of their works are 
to be found in the Darbar Library, 
Nepal. Ganapati Sastri got hold of 
one of their works and published it, 
giving a key to the whole literature. 
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The versatility of M. M. Pandit 
Ganapati Sastri is very striking. He 
handled works on all Sastras with equal 
facility ; Silpa, Niti, Panca-ratra, 
Philosophj^ Architecture, Pliilosophy 
of Grammar, Rhetoric, I^exicons, 
Jyoti§a, Sphota, Music,—- all were 
welcome to him. To lose him has been 
a great loss to vSanskrit scholarship in 
India. He enjoyed all the blessings of 
a liberal education without knowing 
any English. Government made him 
a Mahaniahopadhyaya and the Royal 
Asiatic Society ot Great Britain and 
Ireland made him an Honorary 
Member. All this was high apprecia- 
tion indeed, but not high enough for a 
man of so much industry and so great 
intellectual powers. 

I have already said that it is a sign 
of the twentieth century that the 
Indian princes came spontaneously and 
patriotically, without any impetus from 
outside, to start the various Sanskrit 
scries. The four series already started 
I have mentioned before. But other 
series may also be started. Appeal 
should be made to the enlightened 
ruler of Bikaner to utilise nearly 7000 
Mss. lying idle in the fort of that city. 
These Mss. are very well preserved in 
strong worm-proof almirahs with an 
exhaustive nominal catalogue from 
which any Ms. may be immediately 
got. It is a storehouse of codes of 
Smi-ti, written during the Mahom- 
medan period. It has all the books of 
the law codes written by Hemiidri, 
by To^armall, by Madaiia-Siiiiha, by 
Ananta-deva, the son of Kamalaknra, 
by Dinakara and his son Kamalakara 
combined, by Mitra Misra of Bundel- 
khand, and so on. You get only one 
or two books of these valuable codes 
and digests in other libraries, but 
in Bikaner, the codes are nearly 
complete. Where any book is wanting 
the Librarian has invariably put in 
some Sanskrit word to mean 'missing.' 
The philosophical section of the library 
is extensive. It has works written in 
all times, modem, mediaeval, ancient, 


and in all parts of India, especially 
Bengal. It has many works of unique 
importance, not to be found clse- 
wdicre. The library indeed long ago 
published a descriptive catalogue, 
edited by Raja Rajendralala Mitra. 
But it contains very summary des- 
criptions of only 1619 Mss. 

The Alwar Darbar obtained the 
services of Mr. Peterson to prepare 
a catalogue of the state collection of 
Mss. and it is a ver>" useful one. There 
is enough material in his library to 
start a series. 

Jodhpur has a collection of about 
jooo Sanskrit Mss., well-kert in a room 
in the fort, where worms will not be 
able to ruin these works. But there 
is no catalogue and nothing has come 
out of it. 

Bunrli has a collection of al)0ut eooo 
Mss. well-kept in a cave-like room on 
a broad road leading to the palace. 
But there is also no catalogue. 

Jaipur and Rewa very carefully 
guarded their treasures of Mss. and 
never allowed strangers to use these, 
though very recently, I hear, they have 
been opened up to the vulgar gaze. 

All tlie states of Rajputana have 
their own collections of ancient Mss., 
but they have not caught the enthusiasm 
of ^lysorc, Travancore, Baroda and 
Kashmir to issue scries of rare Sanskrit 
works and thereby spread the old light 
in the inodcrn world. 

Wc arc all along speaking of the 
Raj Libraries of Rajputana. But in 
Rajputana, every learned Brahmin has 
his collection of Mss. Every Jaiiia 
monastery has also its collection of 
Mss., called Bhan^ars. Many Caracas 
have rich collections of Mss. In one 
of the Jaina Upasrayas or monasteries 
in Jodhpur I found the medical work 
by Vopadeva still used. 

Private enterprise has also done 
much. Since the establishment of the 
Printing Press in India, many many 
religious-minded people have under- 
taken the task of printing or multiply- 
ing copies of religious books, such as 
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the Ramayana, the Maha-bharata, the 
vSnirtis, the Puraiias, etc., and distribute 
them among learned Brahmins. 
Private religions bodies also did the 
same thing. Pandits with business 
habits often undertook the publication 
of Sanskrit works as a matter of 
s])eculation. Traders and booksellers 
often undertook the printing and 
publication of Sanskrit Mss. for profit. 
Ill some cases, valuable series of 
vSanskrit Texts were started, such as 
liic Anandasrania .scries and the Kavya- 
111 ala scries. Some confined themselves 
within one or two brandies of Sanskrit 
literature according to their own choice. 
One published the works of the 
Madhva School only ; another, of 
Sankara School only. Individuals 
often i)ublished books of their choice 
either for money or out of love for these 
works. But tlKSe enterprises often 
failed, because Sanskrit works cannot 
bring handsome profit within a sliorl 
lime. The “Pandit” of Benares, after 
a glorious career of 40 years, dis- 
a])peared. Tlieii it reappeared under 
llic name of llie Benares Sanskrit 
v'^-eries ; but that also, I belie\e, is now 
niori’ound, if it lias not disiipi>eared. 
Thv X’izianagram series after publishing 
ro or 12 works dicil out. The 
Cliowkhnmba .series of Benares, after 
publishing 400 fasciculi, now appeals to 
the public for fresh patronage wliicli it 
fully deserves. The Arya Siimfij is 
also drung a great lot, not only by tlie 
di.sscmination of the \'edic Texts 
among the peoidc, Iml by also pnbli.sh- 
ing other b(»oks in other liraiichcs of 
Sanskrit literature. Other religious 
eommnnities and organisations, like 
the Jaina, the Vai§nava of North and 
South India, have done meritorious 
work in publishing their sectarian 
literature. 

But in this department of activity 
among the most enterprising are (i) the 
proinietors of tlic Nirnaya Sagara 
Press of Bombay, (2) the vSanskrit 
publications by the late Jivannnda 
Vidyasagar of Calcutta and (3) ^lessrs. 


Motilal Banarsi Das & Co. of Lahore. 
The name of the Nirnaya vSagara Prc.ss 
is a household word wherever Sanskrit 
is seriously studied, whether in India 
or outside India ; and their accurate 
and cheap editions of tlic vSanskrit 
classics have been a great help in the 
pro])er study of the Sastras as well as 
Sfdiitya. They arc an old firm ; and I 
need not dwell much on the good work 
tliey have done and for which thc}^ 
have deservedly won the gratitude of 
scholars. Jivaiiandaks Sanskrit series 
is also well-known and deserving of 
praise. The firin of Motilal Banarsi 
Das have absorbed nearly the whole of 
Indian and much of Tuirojicaii book- 
trade on Indology. They have enlisted 
tile co-oi)eration of some of the best 
men in Kuropc and in India in giving 
to the world choice books on Indian 
subjects ; they obtained the help of 
men like Dr. Thomas to ])iiblish the 
Wirhaspalya Siitra, a work on eco- 
nomics evidently more ancient tlian 
even Kautilya. They entrusted men 
like Jolly to publish the ]\Iaiiava- 
dharma-Sutra and like Caland to 
publish the Satapatha Brfdmiana of the 
Kfiiiva 5sakhri. The i^atapatlia has two 
recensions,— Madhyaiidina in 14 and 
Kanva in 17 Kandas. The Madhvaii- 
clina was published long ago by Weber 
and others, hut the Kaiiva was not 
publislied before this ; yet the Brliada- 
ranyaka Upanisad which Sankara 
eoinmeiitcd upon, belongs to the 
Kiiiiva and not the ^ladhvandina 
Sakha. Therefore the publication of 
the Kanva Sfikha will be of great 
importance not only to the Vcdic 
scholars, l.nit also to the scholars of 
Advaita philosophy. Another note- 
worthy publication of this firm is Dr. 
R. C. Mazumdar’s work on Campa — 
the first publication of the Greater 
India Society, a body which has taken 
upon it.sclf the laudable duty of 
making known to the iiUelligciitsia of 
India, the story of what India 
achieved abroad. Time and .si\'ice will 
not permit me to give details of the 
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work done in the field of Sanskrit by 
many publishers in the various pro- 
vinces, who have used provincial 
characters and not Devanagari which 
has within recent years become a sgrt 
of national character for Sanskrit ; and 
the same apology I make for many 
European editions in Roman. 

The great epic Maha-bhiirata is a 
towering wonder in the world’s litera- 
ture. Its bulk is extensive and it in- 
cludes within its ijaiiorama practically 
the whole of ancient Indian life. But 
when the original j\laha-bharata was 
composed, perliaps the art of writing 
was not yet invented or writing mate- 
rials were very scarce. So it passed 
from mouth to mouth, village to village, 
city to city, changing everywhere 
according to the taste of the people 
hearing or reciting it. Even when 
writing came into vogue, different dis- 
tricts produced different recensions of 
the ]Maha-bharata. Then there were 
revisions. Originally, it was an e])ic 
poem ; then it became a history in the 
form of inlerlocutions. Then, as the 
idea of history cxi>aiulcd, there was ex- 
pansion of the Maha-bharata too. In this 
way a poem of 2.jooo verses gradually 
developed into a bulky work of a lakh 
of verses. When the Maha-bharata first 
went to Europe, scholars there thought 
of collating it. With that view they 
collated all .M.ss. of the Maha-bliarata 
found ill Jiurope, and then sent it down 
to India for furtlier collation. The 
Bhandarkar Research Institute under- 
took the work and called upon the 
Visva-Bharati to assist them. The work 
is proceeding slowly. The Maha- 
bharata Committee, consisting of five 
young scholars trained in Europe and 
America, is liroceeding with the work 
slowly. I ha\e seen only one part of it 
containing two chapters, and I see that 
the Committee has done its best to go 
to the bottom of the thing. They have 
mercilcs.sly rejected verses not found in 
authentic manuscrijits. They have ap- 
pended a critical ai^paralus which is ad- 
mirable. I think, the bulk of the Maha- 


bharata will be considerably reduced. 
My idea is that the work has under- 
gone five revisions. Originally it seems 
that it was a short work with a table of 
contents in two verses only — the well- 
known Slokfis -Duryodhano manyii- 
mayo inahadrnmah, etc. The next revi- 
sion was in the form of an epic poem 
with a table of contents running to 
150 verses, half of which were in the 
Tri.slub)i metre from ‘Pandur jilva 
bahiin desrm,* etc., to the end of the 
Aiiukramanika chapter. The third re- 
vision was in the form of a liislory in 
interlocution, the table of contents 
being the first half of the Anukramanika 
chapter. Then it was divided into 100 
parvans — it was set by Vyasa liiinself. 
The table of contents of this was given 
in the first half of the Parvasaiiigraha 
chapter. Then came the full-nedgcd 
Maha-bh.irata with 18 major parvans 
and verses, wliicli when reiluce*! 

to a unit of 32 syllables has ]»ecouie 
kki.ooo verses. I offer this sugge.-»lion 
of mine io the Maha-bharata Comiiiitlee 
for con.sideralion for whal(‘ver it is 
wortli. It is a great undertaking i.jal 
I wish them every success. .Vfter the 
success of this edition of the ^l:lh■l- 
lili.'irata, the r«S Malia-puranas sluml-l be 
subjccle<l to the same critical nuAhi '! ff 
examination. I think, that llie> too, 
liave undergone several rcvisiims ; some 
arc revised out of existence ; staiic are 
revised out recognition ; some eii- 
cyclopiedias have been transformed into 
Piiranas. 

The prcvalcr.t idea that all the t 8 
Malta- Puranas arc from the pen of 
Vyasa cannot be proved. The Visiiu- 
Pur.ana is l>y Vy.isa’s father Para.sara. 
Tile Iffuigavata is by Vvasa’s son Suka. 
'i’hc Markandcya does not speak of 
VVasa, and the Bhavi!;ya does not men- 
tion him. Tile three cneyclop:edias, 
Oaruda, Narada and Agni, have him as 
one of the late.st interlocutors, i.e., only 
in the first and in the last cliaplcrs. So 
the idea that Vyasa is Ihe author of all 
the Puraiias is to lie given up. 

The Sri Vidyapitha of Etwa, founded 
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by Sri Swftmi Brahmanath Siddha&ama, 
bas the noble aim of making an index 
of all important branches of knowledge 
in Sanskrit, of all manuscripts in that 
language and in its derivatives, and all 
pro|K*r names and technical terms to be 
fuund in them. The Swami is no more 
but his disciples and admirers are stick- 
ing to the movement. It is a spon- 
taneous Indian movement and the 
Indian public should look upon it with 
a favoural)le eye and, if possible, en- 
courage it. 

Another department of Oriental 
studies is Arclneology. 1 have in my 
a<ldrcss as J^rcsident of the Asiatic 
Society of llengal in loig, spoken of 
the advancement of Arclueology under 
the guidance of Sir John Marshall. 
Might years liave passed since then, 
they have been years of intense activity 
and wonderful results. During these 
years in the Mast we have the example of 
mixed Buddhist and Hindu culture of 
ihe liftli, sixlli aTid seventli centuries at 
lVdiar])ur. Xrdanda has l)ecn excavated 
down to the ground level revealing 
scull Uures of the best period of Indian 
.\rl. Sarnath has yielded further 
treasures of inestimable value ; Sanchi 
Ins been thoroughly cx]dored and a 
guide-bc?ok prepared for the benefit of 
eveursionists. Mxcavations at Taxila 
have gone to tlie Persian strata of the 
place, below the Iiulo-Crcck and the 
Partliian, the Manryan and the Mace- 
donian. On the top of all these come 
the am'ieiit treasures of Ilarappa and 
Mahenjo-daro, revealing remains of 
something like a new culture. Who the 
originators of this culture were, has not 
yet been settled or could not properly 
be investigated. But we get in our 
ancient work like the Mabri-bhaiata and 
the Ramayana, and some of Hie old 
Puranas that the borderland of India on 
both sides of the Indus was inhabited 
by a race very different from tlic heroes 
of tliesc epics. They would cat (the 
foxt says 'they smell of*) garlic and 
f^rdons, would drink camel’s milk and 
their sexual morality was very loose. 


They sold their daughters in marriage. 
They were people without religion. The 
naiiics of these peoples were ; Madra, 
Kckaya, Vrdilika, Sindhu and Saiivira. 
So from very ancient times Aryans 
knew that Siiidhns and Saiiviras did not 
belong to their stock, though they often 
had to contract political and matri- 
monial alliances with them. 

Thanks to vSir John Marshall, Indian 
Arclueology has made great progress 
during his inciimbency in the Depart- 
ment, but many wonderful discoveries 
have been made during the same period 
outside India, in Gobi and Taklamakan 
deserts, in Java and Anam, by archaeo- 
logists of various natiomditics. The dis- 
covery of a large number of Mss., 
(jbjects of Buddhist worship, Buddhist 
flags and so on, from tlie cave of the 
tliousand Buddhas in the Gobi dcFcrt, 
reads like a romance. The sands of 
these dc-erts have preserved fresh many 
I>alm-leaves and Chinese papers within 
two feel of tl:eir surface. Jai)au is busy 
with .^-anskrit Mss. and their translation 
in the Chinese. Takaknsu has pro- 
jected an edition of the whole of tlie 
Chinese Tripitaka with notes and com- 
mentaries. The French in tlie P'astern 
Peninsula are bringing to the iinblic 
notice relics of ffirgottcn TIindii empires 
even on the !>orders of the Pacific. The 
Dutch arc doing a lot in their posses- 
sions in the Iinlian Ocean to bring to 
light the remnants of ancient Hindu 
empires superseded centuries ago by 
Maliomiiicdan conquests. All these 
vindicate ll.c ubiquity of Indian culture 
all over Asia and tliscredit the audacious 
ignorance which pronounced that 
Sanskrit can afford no culture. . . . 

But at the end, I think it my duty 
to utter a warning. At the present 
iiiomcnt there is a large body of men 
who pass as Sanskrit scholars without 
knowing a IcUci* of Sanskrit. There 
arc others again who lax the brains of 
poor Sastris and make big name as 
Oriental scholars. At the conference of 
Orientalists held under the Presidency 
of Sir Ilarcoiirt Butler in 1911, a very 
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great man told the august assembly that 
without two Silstris at their elbows they 
cannot be Oriental scholars. Such 
Oriental scholarship should be dis- 
couraged. The Sfistris should be 
trained for Oriental scholarship. A 
historical sense should be awakened in 
their minds. 

I often sec big works on San.skrit 
literature and special branches of it, 
compiled mainly, if not wholly, from 
translations of Sanskrit works in 
Knglish, French, German and other 
Furopean languages. They have a 
value. They advertise Sanskrit litera- 
ture and bring profit to the authors, 
but translations arc never reliable. 
Tliibaut’s translation of the Saiikara 
Fhfisya Vas tinged with Ramanuja’s 
idca*5, because the J>nstri at his elbow 
belonged to the Ramrniuja school. 
Dr. Denssen’s translation is a little 
better, because he told me at the age 
of ^8 that he had carefully read through 
tlic lilulsva twenty-two times and then 
translated it. Rut he wanted one thing 
— the Indian tradition of the interpreta- 
tion of the Rhasya. In a similar way 
all translations should be regarded as 
unreliable and all bfKiks based on these 
translations should be taken at their 
worth. 

The Chinese translations of Buddhist 
Sanskrit works are free translations, 
therefore not reliable. The Tibetan 
translations arc too pedantically literal 


and therefore often unintelligible. The 
original Sanskrit should be always 
sought for and consulted, if procurable, 
to cure the defects of these translations. 

The Oriental scholars of Kurope have 
done Sanskrit literature a great service 
by infusing a historical sense into those 
who arc interested in it in India. But 
in the present day there is a tendency 
amongst the younger generation of 
India, to make the Oriental scholars 
of Europe their Gurus or guides 
in all matters relating to India. Not 
being in toucli with the sf)il of India 
and its traditions, the interpretation of 
Indian life by Europeans should always 
be received with caution, criticism and. 
discrimination. They should not be 
slavishly followed by Indians in matters 
relating to India. One instance will 
suflicc. The Indian literary chronology 
set up by (Oriental scholars of Furoj)e, 
I do not think will stand. It will be 
not only .greatly niodihed, but 1 think, 
should also be thoroughly revised. 

With this warning I again say that 
my hopes have been greatly raised by 
the spontaneous action of the ])atp‘otic 
Indian states for the publication of 
valua])Ie treasures of Sanskrit works 
and I hope that Sanskrit will m.t 
It may or may not prove strong eiiougli 
to re.sist the influence of the aiiiii..:hty 
ICuropenn culturj, bnt it will eeitainly 
modify that influence to such an extent 
as to give it a new character. 


.• the very sound of Sanskrit words gives a prestige and a power and a 

strength to the race The only safely, / tell you men who belong to the lower 

castes, the only way to raise your condition is to study Sanskrit, and this fighting and 
writing and frothing a'^ainst the higher castes is in vain, it docs no good, and it creates 
fight and quarrel, and this race, unfortunately already divided, is going to he divided 
more and more. The only way to bring about the levelling of caste, is to appropriate 
the culture, education which is the strength of the higher castes. That done, you have 
7vhat you u/ant.^—Swami Vivekananda. 



VEDANTA AND NEW THOUGHT 

By Madblink R. Harding 

The blossom kuoweth not the fragrance sweet 
That hid within its bosom lies. 

The deeps that mirror forth the Infinite, 

Its secrets question with its sighs. 

« « * • • 

Yet I forget within my heart 
Thy Throne for ever lies. 

(DiUP KuMAk Roy) 


These words, the beginning of a 
.song of ex(i\iisitc beauty, composed by 
India’s well-known musician, stdte with 
wonderful ])recision, first the condition 
of those wlio know nothing of the In- 
finite Power witliin ; and the last two 
beautiful lines set out the realisation 
of the awakened f>nc. We can apply 
them equally to the teaching of the 
\\.-danla and to Xew Thought. It is 
tlie inelliod of the working out of the 
realisation, wherein the dilTercnce lies. 

It is only as one studies the litera- 
ture of India that one begins to under- 
sLnid those newer schools of so-called 
W’e.sterii thought. Perhap.s, as W’as 
sliuwn in a small measure in a previous 
article, Christian vScicncc, in some of 
its teachings, is the nearest approach 
to the Vedanta ; yet New Thought 
would appear to be nearer the basic 
teaching of the relation of God and 
man, as taught in the V^edanta, for 
Xew I'liought rccogni.scs the power of 
the Divinity 7C'///iiu— the SELF of our 
Self as the reality. Apidying this reali- 
sation to all the conditions of life, New 
Thought claims that man may realise 
the fulfilment of all his desires. 

The aim of the God-realisation of 
the Vedanta as some interpret it, 
iiPhcars to be to turn man’s eyes God- 
ward only, if need be to the neglect of 
the physical. The God-reali.sation in 
the New Thought teaching, or the 
realisation of the Divinity mthin, aims 
at making all objective things harmoni- 


ous, whether it be the body, the en- 
vironment, circumstances, business, 
finance or success in life. And this has 
certainly been proved to tlie benefit of 
thousands who ardently believe in the 
words of the Christian Bible, that God 
gave man dominion over all things. 

While Christian Science recognises 
no SELF or Spirit within, declaring 
that Spirit or God can have no contact 
whatever with matter— which is the 
most inexplicable point in Christian 
vScicnce, and which has caused more 
controversy than any other part of its 
teaching - it yet recognises ]:)ower, 
through the action of God, to bring 
perfect harmony into all material con- 
ditions. 

New Thought recognises the Divi- 
nity within man, the SELF of our self, 
all power, all knowledge ; and because 
of this more or less concentrates on the 
things it wishes to bring into realisation. 

Among the chief works on New 
Thought are some written by Orison 
Swett Marden. He says: “There is 
no philosophy or science by which a 
man can arrive at the success goal 
when he is facing the other way . . . 
prosperity begins in the mind and is 
impossible while the mental attitude is 
hostile to it. No one can become pros- 
jieroiis while he really expects or lialf 
expects to be always poor, for holding 
the poverty-thought keeps him in touch 
with poverty-producing conditions . . . 
that God is right inside of him and that 
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man literally lives, moves and has his 
being in Him ; that man is mighty or 
weak, successful or unsuccessful, 
harmonious or discordant, in proportion 
to the completeness of his conscious 
oneness with the Power that sus- 
tains him every minute of his exis- 
tence." 

Or as Ralph Waldo Trine says in 
that beautiful book. In Tune With The 
Infinite : "There is a Divine sequence 
running throughout the universe. . . . 
To come into harmony with it and 
thereby with all the higher laws and 
forces ... is the secret of all success. 
This is to come into possession of un- 
known riches, into the realisation of 
undreamed-of powers." 

Rama Tirtlia, who is described by 
one as "a great teacher of si)iritual 
law," in one of his wonderful lectures 
contained in the book. In Woods of 
God-realisation, would appear to be 
more in line with the Christian Science 
understanding. Among other points in 
his helpful teaching he says: "The 
secret is that the more you seek things 
the more you lose tlieni. The more 
above the desire you are, the more you 
feel yourself higher than want, the 
objects will seek you." Also: "When 
you create a vacuum by rising above 
desire, your body becomes a vacuum. 
When you are in Divinity, then to you 
the body, the seeming ego is dead and 
gone ; it has vacated its place and 
what happens ? Every object here- 
about must rush up to you." 

But these various schools of thought 
all go to show that man is beginning 
to realise that the ordinary orthodox 
Western teaching of the past has not 
gone deep enough. That God is not a 
Being of merely superior power to 
whom desires and petitions ascend, 
petitions which are often entirely out 
of tune with one another. 

Furthermore, it appears that all 
these schools of thought are links in the 
all-embracing Truth of the Vedanta. 
That just as prophets and teachers and 
seers have ever arisen in the East, so 


the great spiritual truths have their 
birthplace in the Hast, and by various 
and devious paths are penetrating into 
Western thought for practical utiliza- 
tion, as never before. That these 
newer teachings are not discoveries of 
the West, but that somehow we are 
proving the truth of the words of the 
Master, Jesus the Christ, when he said : 
"The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a 
grain of mustard seed, which a man 
took and sowed in his field : which in- 
deed is the least of all seeds, but when 
it is grown it is the greatest among 
herbs, and becometh a tree, so that the 
birds of the air come and lodge in the 
branches thereof." That the universe 
is truly one and that it is man’s thought 
which has placed the barriers ; which 
says, Eastern thought is Eastern and 
Western thought is Western, not realis- 
ing that it is the one great Truth the 
world over — the mind of man alone 
giving it the colouring of his own 
mortal thought. 

New Thought, as a distinct school 
of teaching, began to take shape about 
the year 1830 although "the roots of 
the idealistic philosophy reach back to 
the oldest philosophical systems .»[ the 
race ; its stem made its appe iram c in 
America in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century," following the work 
and writings of such thinkers as 
Channing, Ripley, Emerson, Browning, 
Hedge and others. 

We read that in 1840 The Dial was 
founded with Margaret Fuller as the 
first Editor, and such men as Channing, 
Alcott, Theodore Parker, Ripley and 
Thoreau as contributors. Afterwards 
Emerson became the Editor. This 
journal was the official organ of the 
Transcendental Movement and this 
may be considered as the real date of 
the birth of the modern New Thought 
movement. 

We learn that when the principles 
of Transcendentalism were stated, its 
critics were puzzled, but Margaret 
Fuller in her Memoirs states : "Trans- 
cendentalism was an assertion of the 
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inalienable integrity of man ; of the 
immanence of Divinity in instinct. . . . 
Transcendentalism, as viewed by its 
disciples, was a pilgrimage from the 
idolatrous world of creeds and rituals 
to the Temple of the Living God in the 
soul.'* It is also stated that the essence 
of the Transcendental Movement may be 
found in the essays of Emerson, 
particularly in his essay on the Over- 
Soul, in which is sounded the dominant 
note of the later New Thought ; that 
the broadness and catholicity of 
Emerson’s thought has descended in a 
direct line to the New Thought move- 
ment of to-day, which draws upon all 
sources for its truth, taking its own 
wherever it finds it whether on 
Christian or on heathen ground. 

Again, the same writer says: 
“Emerson drew largely from the foun- 
tains of ancient Greece, but the distinct 
flavour of Oriental idealism pervades 
his thought. It were as if his thought 
had seeped up through the deep sands 
nf Oriental thought, rising and filling 
a hasin of the purest Greek design, 
from tlience bubbling and pouring forth 
ill a way distinctively his own. In 
his conception of the ONE he is a 
Hindu, but in his expression of the Life 
of the Many he is filled with the true 
Greek spirit. In his message the 
Pipes of Pan may be heard playing, 
always accompanied by the deeper and 
dimmer droning worship-note of the 
Tenude of Brahm. And this has been 
passed on to the New Thought — this 
strange mingling of the Orient and 
ancient Greece — the calm, serene 
majesty of Brahm, and the leaping, 
ioyons, living, loving changing form 
of Pan.** 

New Thought is a movement, the 
extent of which it is impossible to give 
in figures, as it was to a great extent 
possible in the article on Christian 
Science, for instance. "New Thought 
is not an organisation — it is a MENTAL 
ATTITUDE.” Therefore in putting 
together these few thoughts on a vast 
subject, it has seemed best to quote 


freely from those who have devoted 
years to its .study and who have gather- 
ed together the best from New Thought 
in all its forms and applications. This 
mental attitude has permeated teach- 
ings in all churches and amongst all 
sects ; yet to those very churches and 
sects the name New Thouj^ht is usually 
only a heresy, one of the many phases 
of the Anti-Christ which will come be- 
fore the last days or the Second Advent 
of Christ, according to some of the 
literal interpretations of the Christian 
Bible. 

For those who understand and apply 
the principles of New Thought, there 
are certain basic princii)lcs which arc 
common to all branches of its teaching 
and which have been set out clearly in 
pamidilet form, from which one cannot 
do better than give extracts : 

(1) The fundamental principle un- 
derlying all New Thought ideas is that 
there e.xists AN INFINITE AND 
ETERNAL PRINCIPLE OF BTUNG, 
possessing the qualities of Omnipotence, 
Onuiiproscnce, and Omniscience. 

(2) This Principle of Being is re- 
garded as MIND -the Universal Mind. 

(.0 Tliis Principle of Being is held 
to be ONIC and one only, and immanent 
in everything in difTcrent degrees of 
expression and manifestation. 

In coiitradistinetioii to many other 
sehools of thought, writers on New 
Thought are honest enough to aeknow- 
Icdge their do!)t to other and more 
ancient ]diilosophies. One says : “In 
tlic.se three fundamental principles of the 
New Thought, we find a fundamental 
truth of Idealistic Philosophy, as old 
as the histiTv of philosophic thought. 
There is nothing Jino about this truth. 
The same thing has been said by the 
ancient philosophers of India, five 
thousand years ago ; by the philoso- 
phers of Greece, twenty-five hundred 
years ago ; by Berkeley, Hegel and 
Kant, and tlieir followers.” 

(4) The New Thought reasoning 
from the first three principles of belief 
proceeds as follows : It being con- 
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ceded that man is an expression, emana- 
tion, or manifestation of the One 
Principle of Being ; and that this 
Principle must be immanent in him, 
just as he is contained within it ; 
it follows that its power, its presence, 
its mentality — its vSpirit in fact — must 
abide within his being, limited only by 
his own limitations of power and ability 
to express it. Its nature being essen- 
tially mental, it must follow that man’s 
power to apply and manifest its quali- 
ties must lie in the region of his own 
mentality — his own real power must be 
^lind-Powcr. There is no other ]iower 
to be ; no other place from which it 
may be drawn. From this arises the 
simple ])Ut clear definition of New 
Thought; The recognition, realization, 
and manifestation of the God in me. 

(5) Proceeding from the above, New 
Thought holds that our mental states, 
attitudes, ideas, images, and actions, 
determine our mental and physical 
conditions and status. This agrees with 
the old Biblical saying : As a man 
thinketh in his heart so is he ; and the 
equally positive statements of the 
Buddha that : All that we are is the 

result of W'hat we have thought 

Not only is our character the result of 
our thoughts, but so also is our environ- 
ment, our health, our physical condi- 
tion, our degree of success and attain- 
ment. The New Thought holds with 
Prentice Mulford (and Swedenborg ]>e- 
fore him) that ‘Thoughts are THINGS.’ 
It holds that ‘Right Thought’ express- 
ed in 'Right Actions’ wdll enable a man 
to realise all of his ideals ; chat he may 
make real his ideals in this way. 
Health, Happiness and Prosperity be- 
long to man by right, and may be 
realised by his recognition, realisation 
and manifestation of the Principle 
within him, by the proper exercise of 
his mental powers. 

This it is claimed is all that makes 


the New Thought new — the practical 

application of W'orld-old truths 

"bringing into the field of practical 
everyday life the great truths of the 
past. Bringing these great truths down 
from the realm of idealistic drcainings 
and musings, the New Thought has 
placed them in the midst of our actual, 
practical, busy life, and set them to 
work. It has harnessed the s])iritual 
forces, just as it has the material forces 
and i)rcssed them into service in the 
affairs of man," etc., etc. 

(6) The New Thought leaches the 
Brotherhood of Man as well as the 
Fatherhood of God. That since we are 
expressions and nianifestations of the 
One Principle of Life, then indeed we 
arc all brothers and sisters in that Life 
. . . . and this realisation must awaken 
love in all hearts for all life .... 
one’s neighbour is one’s self . . . . 
LOVR then is the Heart of the New 
Thought. 

(7) The New Thouglit teaolies that 
man is iii a stage of Spiritual I*A'olutioii 
pursuing the path of ]*tcni:il Pro'.Te-^ 
. . . . ever pressing on, and ami on. 
to higher and still higher planes of 
existence and activity. 

But this point is loo vast ‘o . nhnge 
upon here, it embraces so in^cb of tlie 
teachings of philosophers ami sages of 
all ages. This path of Fternal P: ogress, 
never retrogression, is as inspiring as 
the ojitimist is in crailradistinction to 
the jicssimist. 

We cannot do heltcr than close this 
brief survey of this great and inspiring 
method of thought in the words of 
Ralph Waldo Trine : "Within yourself 
lies the cau.se of whatever enters into 
your life. To come into the full rcali- 
salion of your own awakened interior 
powers, is to he able to con<lition your 
life in exact accord with wliat you would 
have it." 



PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Ananda 
Pranayama 

In the present article wc shall deal thouglit ^ives an evil aspect to a man’s 


briefly with Prundydma, It has been 
suggested that Prdndydniu is an elTec- 
tive means of attaining to the subtle 
states of the mind, and that it not only 
prepares the mind for serious practice 
of religion, but also easily leads the 
aspirant to superconscious states. There 
is, no doubt, as much truth in this 
suggestion as in those we discussed last 
month, lint ccitain essential conditions 
to the success of Prana ydma arc often 
carelessly ignored. Prdndydnia has a 
glamour about it. It seems so easy of 
[iraclice ! And the results said to be 
derivable from it are indeed irresistible. 
I'ho common mind is easily deluded by 
the [Hospects. We must not forget that 
we arc considering here the case of the 
ordinary man, not the man of pure 
mind and intense vairdi:ya. Prand- 
ydnia and such other Yoi^ic practices 
iiave a tremendous fascination for a 
cirlaiii .section of Westerners, to which 
many Indians also fall an easy prey. 
We are eager for more and more i)ow’cr. 
And who docs not know that Yoga 
can confer tremendous supcrluiman 
powers? So wc begin the practice, with 
fatal results in nio.st cases. 

We shall not describe here the differ- 
ent processes of Prdndydiua. Wc are 
concerned here with the possible help 
it can give in the prei>aration for earnest 
religious life. 

What arc the relations between the 
body and the mind ? Which is the 
master? Does the mind contiol the 
body or the body the mind? Many 
different explanations have been given. 
But we Hindus believe that it is the 
mind that precedes the body and 
fashions and controls it, and not vice 
versa. As is the mind, so is the body. 
Phe vdiandj and samskdras are the con- 
structive forces in body-building. Evil 


appearance. Pure thought confers on it 
an angelic beauty. This is common ex- 
perience. But it cannot be denied that 
the body also influences and changes 
tlie mind. Our food, our environments, 
weather, illness, all these cast their in- 
fluences on the mind. 

Mere external influences however 
cannot much affect the mind. Tlic body 
and the external objects modify the 
mind only to a certain extent. Beyond 
that, it is tlie mind, the inner sanu^kdras, 
that prevail. The fact is, a certain part 
of tlie mind is almost on the same plane 

the body. It is exirLiiiely dilticult, 
if not impossible, to explain how the 
mind and bodiy react on each other. 
But we feel that a certain part of the 
mind is in close connection and on the 
same level with tlie body ; and that if 
we i.>ru(lucc the necessary changes in the 
body, tlie mind also changes in the 
desired direction. Hence the practice 
of Prundydnid or brcath-coulrol. 

Now, it has been found that the 
physical concomilant of pure and spiri- 
tual tliungbt is rhythmic breathing and 
simielimcs its C(>mplete cessation. If, 
tliereforc, wc can practise rhythmic 
breathing and its perfect control, we 
may produce subtle and spiritual 
though Is ill the mind and eventually 
realise Jiigh psychical states. This 
seems to be a straight course. Things, 
li()wc\er, do not happen so tamely and 
mechanically. The mind revolts. It 
refuses to be led by breathing tricks. 

The brain and tlic nervous system 
occupy a very important position in the 
mechanism of our life and mind. We 
have mentioned the Hindu conviction 
that the mind moulds the body. The 
brain and the nervous system may be 
called the main and the best physio- 
logical representative of the mind. Our. 
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predoiiiiiiaut mental traits and tenden- 
cies, samskdras, not only give a peculiar 
mould to the grosser parts of the body, 
but also to tlie nerves and the brain. 
Our nerves and brain are capacitated to 
cairy easily and perfectly only those 
ideas and feelings vvliich are normal to 
our mind. They cannot easily convey 
abnormal or Super-normal feelings and 
ideas. If we lorce them to do so, they 
may reluctantly obey for a time, but 
they will at last give way completely, 
and the results, pliysical and mental, 
will be disastrous. 

Our mental life has to depend much 
on the proper functioning of the nerves 
and the brain. We ail know what 
happens to a man when even a tiny 
screw in iiis brain gets loose. Hut we 
do not attach the necessary importance 
to the nerves. All true perceptions and 
knowledge, all feelings of joy and 
sorrow and other emotions with their 
various shades, all sense of power and 
fruition, hope, enthusiasm, purposeiul- 
iicss, all those iJiat constitute the essen- 
tials of a healtliy life, arc possible 
chielly through liealtliy and strong 
nerves. When tlie nerves are disturbed 
or diseased, or wJieii they arc over- 
strained, life becomes miserable, it 
seems dreary, joyless and aimless. It 
seems to be at standstill, and death 
seems tlie only relief. This is true not 
only of our so-called normal, worldly 
life, but also and in a greater degree, 
of the spiritual life. In the spiritual 
life, we have to deal with very iinc 
perceptions, ideas, motives, impulses 
and emotions, liiliiiitely subtle are they 
and inhuitcly various are their lorms. 
And it is no smooth sailing. We have 
to carefully check some and remould 
and nurture others. All this requires 
very strong and healthy nerves and 
brain. If we impair them in any way, 
even in the name of religion, we do 
incalculable harm to ourselves. 

Prdndydma, if it is done unwi.sely, 
has every chance of ruining the nerves 
and the brain. 

We have mentioned that if we com- 


pel the nerves and the brain to carry 
thoughts and emotions to which they 
are not inured, they eventually give 
way. When we regulate our breath and 
make it ilow rhythmically, or when we 
comi)letc]y liold it, w’C give rise to 
unw’onted, subtle thoughts in the mind 
(we have already mentioned the intimate 
correspondence betw^een breath and 
tliouglit). These thoughts are not al- 
ways pure and noble, 'rhere are many 
evil tendencies latent in us. They do 
not generally come under our observa- 
tion, but they arc nevertheJess iji the 
mind. When they arc forced up to the 
level (jf consciousness, they run riot in 
llie mind ; and we, with our feeble sclf- 
eoiUrol, can scarcely manage them. 
They course hot through the nerves 
and the brain aiul wreck them, and the 
result is often sexual degeiieratiuii. The 
subtle good thoughts also equally impair 
tlie brain aiul the nerves. For, the 
iiei\es and the brain have all along been 
acciLstoiiicd to gross i)erceiAions. The 
iiitensity and power of the subtle 
lliougJits become too much for them to 
bear. Thus the ciaisequeiiccs of Fraa.i- 
yd}iiii, ill both these icst>ecls, are luin- 
oiis. It is not enough if we release 
MiJnlu Ihoiighls. \Vc must not forget 
that if I'liUitiyiiHUL wakes up llie gLxls 
in us, it also wakes up the devi!.- ; and 
'hoili gods and devils, when they arc 
sinldeiily roused, arc harinfiil to us. 

JL)o we nicaii that Prdndydma should 
never be practised by any one? No. 
Prdndydma can be jirofilably practised 
only wlien we have been firinly estab- 
lisJicd in moral cliaracter, when we have 
purged our mind of base desires and 
tendencies, when a higli moral cons- 
ciousness lias become our normal level, 
w'heii fine i)crccption3 and emotions 
have become habitmd to us, and when 
our nerves and brain have become 
accustomed to carrying sulitle thoughts 
and emotions. That is to say, strenuous 
uphill work must be done before 
I'rdndyCima can bccoiiie a beneficial 
practice to us. 

It has been repeatedly said in our 
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books that Prdndyama should never be 
practised except under the ^juidance of 
an expert teacher. It should never be 
practised seriously by one who is not 
observing Brahmacharya (continence). It 
will be too much for the weak nerves 
and brain of an incontinent person. In 
young age, when one is sexually pure 
and has moral fervour, one may 
benefit by a moderate ])raclice of 
Brnmiydwa. h'or then the mind is 
yet unformed, desires also have not 


waxed strong which they do with 
adolescence, and the nerves and brain 
arc fresh and healthy. A moderate 
practice then will have a beneficial 
efTcct. 

Krom what we have said above, it 
will be clear that Prdniiydmo can at best 
secondarily help a worldly person in 
attaining to that fineness of mind, which 
is an essential pre-rc(iuisite of true 
religious life. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AT THE COSSIPORE GARDEN 

fFRon THK Diary op M.] 


I 

l^akhal, Sasi and 'M. were taking a 
stroll along a path in the Cosdpore 
garden. It was the evening of Thurs- 
d'lv, the 22nd April, 5 ri l\nma- 

krishna was lying ill in a room on the 
first floor of the Iiousc. 

M : 'The Master is like a child, - 
alcove the three 

S.isi and RakJiaJ : “Yes, he himself 
said iliat that was In’s condition. “ 

Rnkhnl : “He is like a tower, from 
the top of which everything can be seen 
and known but which none can reach 
or climb.** 

M . “ITc .said that in such a condi- 
tion as his, one can have a continuous 
vision of God. ITis mind is like a 
piece of dry wood, free from all mois- 
ture of worldlincss,--it can easily catcli 
fire.** 

^asi : He described to Charu the 
several kinds of intelligence. The right 
intelligence is that by which one can 
attain to God. The intelligence by 
which one earns money, builds a home, 
secures a good post or becomes a lawyer, 
is of a very poor kind. It is like thin 
watery curd which only softens the 


flattened licc. It is not like a thick 
fine variety of curd ;* only the God- 
knowing intelligence is like that. 

M : “Ah, what a beautiful say- 
ing !** 

San : “Kali Tapaswi said to the 
Master: ‘What shall I do with bliss? 
Tile niiils also have joy, yet they are 
uncivilised.* ** 

Riikhal : “The Master replied : 
‘How is that? Are the joy of God and 
Ike joy of the world same? Ordinary 
nic‘U arc absorbed in worldly pleasures. 
Tint until one lins completely detached 
oneself from the world, one cannot 
taste the joy of God. In one case, the 
joy ari'^cs from money and sensc-objccts, 
and in the other, from the realisation 
of God.* ** 

M : “Kali has been contemplating 
on Huddha ; that is why he spoke of a 
state beyond all joy.** 

Rakhal : “He also spoke about 
Muddha to the Master. The blaster 
.saul : ‘Ihiddha was an Avaidra. You 
cannot compare your case with his.* 
Knii rejoined : ‘But all are manifesta- 
tions of Divine power. The Divine 
power causes both the joy of the world 
and the joy of God.* ** 


•The reference is to the Pongnli practice of taking flattened rice with curd. In order 
to soften the rice, n very thin, wnterv sort of curd is first served. When the rice has been 
softened, then fine thick curd is served along with sweets. 
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M : “What did the Master reply?” 

Rakhal : “He said : ‘WHiat do you 
say? Do you mean that the power to 
procreate and the power to realise God 
are the same?* 

The Master was sitting in his room 
upstairs. He had been getting w'orse 
everj^day. Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar and 
Dr. Rajendra Datta came to see him and 
were sitting before him along with 
Narcndra, Rakhal, Pasi, M., Bhavanath 
and other devotees. 

The garden house had been rented 
for tlic residence of Sri Ramakrishna. 
Almost all the young disciples lived in 
the garden to attend on him. The 
householder disciples also came very 
often and sometimes stayed for the 
night. Though they wore eager to 
serve the ^faster, they could not, on 
account of their household and office 
duties, make sufficient time for that 
purpose. The bulk of the expenses 
was borne by v^nrendra, but other 
dc\*otecs al«o contributed according to 
their cnT)acity. 

Sri R : (to Dr. Sarkar aad others) 
“This is proving very expensive.” 

Sarkar: {pointing to the devoters) 
“Rut the.v are ready to bear the ex- 
penses. They arc not reluctant to meet 
the cxpf’u.'cs of this establishment. 
Xow you sec you rcfjuire Kanchana 
(gold i.e. money).” 

Sri R : (to Narcndra) “Answer 
him.” 

But Narcndra did not make any 
answer. Dr. vSarkar said again : “You 
reriuirc Kanchana and also Kamini 
(woman).” 

Rajendra : “His wife prepares his 
diet.” 

Sarkar : “Do you see now?” 

Sri R ; (smiling) “So trouble- 
some !” 

Sarkar : “Without troubles, every- 
body would be a Paramnhnmsa.” 

Sri R : “If a woman touches me, 

I fall ill ; I feel a slinging sensation 
where she touches me.” 

Sarkar : “I believe you. Rut how 
can you do without woman?” 


Sri R : “If I take a rupee in my 
hand, my hand gets twisted, and breath- 
ing stops. If a man uses his wealth in 
conducting a spiritual household, — 
serves God and holy iiicii and devotees 
with it, there is no harm in it. 

“If one lives the common deluded 
life with a woman, he forgets God. 
When one truly knows that the Mother 
of the universe has Herself assumed this 
deluding form — the form of woman, 
one docs no more like to live the false 
life of the world. Only when one 
sincerely Icarus to look ui)on every 
woman as mother, docs one become fit 
to conduct a spiritual household. None 
can truly realise the significance of 
woman witlioiit realising God.” 

The Master was feeling slightly 
better under the homocoiiathic treat- 
ment. AproiK).s of it, Rajendra said: 
“You will have to jnactise homoeo- 
pathy, when you recover. Otherwise 
what is the use of living at all ?” 
(Laughter) 

Narcudra : “Notliing like leather I” 
(Laughter) 

Tile two doctors left in a short wliilo. 

II 

'rile Master said to M : “'JMiev au 
lliat one cannot do witlumt K ihiijii aiul 
Kanchana. But they do not know my 
condition. If 1 hapiJCii to touch a 
woman, my liaiid gets niinibed and 
feels like being stung. If in a friendly 
spirit I ai)proac]i to talk with a woman, 

1 always feel a sort of curtain banging 
between her and me, which I can never 
cross over. If any woman enters my 
room when I am alone, the mood of a 
child at once overcomes me, and I feci 
licr to be my mother.” 

M. listened amazed to these revela- 
tions of Sri Ramakiishna, sitting near 
his bed. At a short distance Narcndra 
was talking with Bhavanath. Bliavanatli 
had married lately and Iiad been .seeking" 
for employment. He could not there- 
fore visit the Master often. Bhavanath 
was about twenty-four years old. The 
Master felt a great anxiety for him 
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inasmuch as he was now entangled in 
the world. 

Sri Ruiiiakrishiia said to Narcndra : 
“Give him courage.” Both Narendra 
and Bhavanath smiled to hear him. 
The Alastcr said to Bhavanath ; “Be 
a hero. ]3o not be taken in when she 
weeps beJiind her v'^cil. Keep your 
mind linnly fixed on the Lord. Talk 
with her only about God.” 

Snreiuha came in. It was summer. 
Therefore every evening the devotees 
brought some flower-garlands for the 
Master, which he wore round his neck. 
Sureiidra was sitting silent. The Master 
very graciously gave him two garlands. 
vSiireiidra saluted the i\l aster and then 
put them on with great reverence. 

Ill 

Ilirananda, M., a few devotees and 
two companions of Ilirananda were 
sitting before the Master ui^stairs. 
liiraiianda was a young man from ^.ind. 
iie lia<l prosecuted his studies in a 
C.iIciUta college and afterwards gone to 

iiative province, from where he came 
to see v^ri Ramakrishna on Iiearing of 
ill!) illness. The Master also had been 
ea-er to sec him. 

Tile Master pointed to Ilirananda 
and intimated to .M. i)y signs that the 
l>oy was very fine. 

Sii K : {lo M,) “Do you know 

him ?” 

M : “Yes, Sir, 1 do.” 

Sri R : (lu lliraududa aud M.) 

‘‘Do yon talk a little. Let me hear.” 

Hut M. remained silent. The Master 
said; “Is Nareii here? Then call 

him.” 

Narcndra came in and sat near the 
AMasler. 

Sri R : (fo Xarcudra and llira- 

“Do yon talk a little.” 

Ilirananda broke silence after some 
linie by asking Xareiidra ; “Why docs 
a devotee of God siifTer?” 

IHraiuiuda had a very sweet voice. 
Whoever heard him felt that his heart 
Was full of love. 


Narendra : “The scheme of the 
universe is devilish. I could have 
created a better world.” 

I lira nanda : “ But can you feel 

happiness without sorrow?” 

Marendra : “I am giving no scheme 
of the universe, but simply my opinion 
of the i)ieseiit scheme. But one belief 
may solve the difi'ieulty. Our only 
refuge is in ijaniheisiii. — Everything is 
(lod. If you believe that, there is then 
no problem. 1 myself am doing every- 
thing.” 

Ilirananda: “It is easy to say 
that.” 

Xareiidra began to recite the famous 
Verses ol v^ankaraeliarya on Nirvana : 

“I am neiUiL-r the mind, nor the intellect, 
imr the ego nor the mind-stuff; 
I am neither the body, imr the changes of 

the body ; 

1 am ncillur the senses of hearing, taste, 

smell ur sight, 

N<'i- am I the ether, the earth, tlie lire, 

the air; 

i nil I'Nistence Absolute, Knowledge 

.Vbsuhit', bliss .Vbsulute; — 
1 am lie, I am lie. 

“I am neither the I'rdna, nor ilie five 

vital airs; 

I am neither the materials of the body, 

nor the five sheaths ; 
NAitlicr am I the organs of action, 

nor the oliiects ot Uic sell^cs ; 
L am l*.\i''i».iu e Al-selule, Know ledge 

AI'soIuLc, iJliss .VI solute ;- 
1 am He, 1 am lie. 

“I liavc neither aversion nor attachment, 

iK-ilhcr greed nor delusion; 
Neither egotism nor envy, neither 

lUiarma nor Mcksha; 
1 am neither desire nor objects of desire; 

1 am I'ixi.stence .Vlisolute, Knowledge 

Absolute, bliss Absolute ; — 
I am lie, I am He. 

“i am neither sin nor virtue, neither 

pleasure nor pain ; 

N\.r temple nor worship, nor pilgrimage 

nor Scriptures, 

.Wither the act of enjoying, the enj'\val»le 
nor the eiijoyer; 

I am pxislence Absolute, Knowledge 

Absolute, bli'^s Absolute;— 
I nm lie, I am He. 
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“I have neither death nor fear of death, 

nor easte; 

Nor was 1 ever born, nor had I parents, 

friends and relations; 
I Iiave neither (hiru nor disc’iple; 

I am l^xislcnce AI)Sohite, lCiio\vU*di;e 

Absolute, Bliss Absolute ; - 
I am He, I am Tie. 

“I am luitoiiehcd by the senses, [ am neither 
IMukti nor Kno\vlodi;e; 
i am without h^rm, without limit, ln-yond 
space, beyond tinu.-; 

1 am in evcrylhiiii; ; I am the basis of 

the universe; everywhere am I. 
I atn I'Nistence Absolute, Knowlcdije 

Absolute, Bliss Absolute ; - 
1 am He, 1 am lie.” 

IliratiiUidii : “Jleiuitiihi !’' 

The Master hinted to lliratiandn to 
answer tins. 

iiirananda : “Jt is the same wliclhcT 
you .see a room fniiii a eoriiei or fnuii 
the centre. Whctlier yon say, '() hord, 
1 am Thy servant,* or ‘I am That,* in 
both cases yon are percei\in;i f lod. You 
can enter a room throne'll one door or 
inaiiv doors.*’ 

TJicrc was silejice for some time, 
'i'iieii IJiraiiamla re(|nested Xareiidra to 
sin^^ Xareiidra swvx the faiiKiiis “h'ive 
Stanzas on tlie hoin-clolli” by Sankara- 
charya : 

‘•'I'lie wenrers of tlie loin-clotli* .nif: 
indeed blessed. They ever lake deli.edil in 
the words of Vt ilaiita, ronteiiledhv take 
w’hatfcvcr food they I'et by be.e'j^in^; and 
wander aUjut with a e^rietless heart. Blessed 
and fortunate indeeil are they. 

“The wiarers ^if llie loin-(l*;ll! m*-. l.iesad 
indexed. 'J’lieir fjiily shelter is the ff!«)t 'A 
the trees. Tlieir hands are not for j.'n:*'nnn.Lr 
{ffful alone, and they spurn eartlily prosi.f-rit;. 
and luxury as a dirty patched earment. 
Blessed and fortunate indeed are they. 

“'llu' wearers r-f tin loin-clo1.1i are liiess< «l 
indeed. They are absorbed in their own 
inner joy and all their senses are 1ian*|iii]. 
Day and ni.i.jht they arc delipliliii.i:' in 
Brahman. Ble.sscd and fortunate are lliey. 

”The wearers of the l(.in-<h.tli are iiuhid 
blessed. They have transb-mud their body- 
consciousne.ss and realised their .sedf within 


the Atman. Thus they think of neither the 
end nor the middle nor the without. Blessed 
and fortunate indeed are they. 

‘‘The wearers of the loin-<'loth are in<Ieed 
ble.s.sed. They ever utter the holy word- 
symbol of Bralimaii and meditate that they 
are Itraliman Itself. And thus they wander 
ahont liviiij^^ on alms. Blessed and fortunate 
indeed arc they.*’ 

When Xareiidra .sailer, “Hay and 
iiii;lu they arc dcdiLvIitiii;; in nraliniaii,** 
the Master exclaimed, “Ah!** and 
indicated tliat tliis was the si^^n of a 
Vn;;i. 

Xareiidra saiifi; again : 

‘'Rcmenilu r the formless receptacle of the 
universe, who is perfect blis.s, wlio is the 
tar of ilic oar, llic iiiind t»f llic niiiiil, llic 
'speech of sj)eccli ami yet a!)Ove all speech, 
and the life of life, who is the hi;^hcst and 
iiio;t excellent.” 

Si} h' : {lo Siirrudni) “Sing alsf) 
that sojiy, ‘V\'hale\u' is, is '1‘hyself.* *’ 

X.iii-mlra sang : 

”1 havs- I’allcn in l.-\c wiili llivt. Wb n- 
evt-r is, is I'hv^'Clf. 'riu «* al(»ne I hri\c found 
!•) be my own. Whatever is, is Th\.‘'elf. 

“Tluai ,111 the abf.«lc < f all ami the lord 
<:f all hearts. In eve ry he irl Tliou abii! ■ \. 
W'iialc’vcr is, is Tliyself. 

”WIiclIier niiL,el or man, Hindu or 
Mnssabnaii, TJuni liast tnadi* as Tlmii l.asi 
".idl'd. \\’liatc\cr is, is Thyself. 

“In the Kaal'U or in the Iliiiihi shrine, 
i\erywhere Thou art li-ing worsliijjpcij. Ml 
bt)’v tlieir lieails before Thee Whatever is, 
is 'r]i\.self. 

‘‘Between the earth :iml tin- sky and 
iho sky and the earth, wherever I look. I 
‘-ee Hilly 'I’lue. Wlialcvcr is, is Thvself. 

”i thought, pondered and observoil well. 
But I could not se.'Wch out any one lik<* 'riiee. 
Jafar now understands that whatever is, is 
Thyself.” 

W hen Xarrmlni san.g, ‘*In every 
111 art d’hoii aliidest,” the .Mailer iiidi- 
('ated that tlic Lord is in every iiearl as 
llie inner Regulator. 

And wlien Xareiuira sang, “Wlicrc- 
ever I lo»)k, I see only Tlii'C. What- 
ever is, is Tlivself,” Iiirananda said to 
him: “‘Whatever i.s, is Thyself!’ 

Xow ‘'J'hon* ‘I’hon.* Not T, but 
'Thou*.** 


* Monks. 
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Narciidni replied : '‘Give me one 
and 1 will jj;ive you a million. ‘Thou 
art I and I am Thou.’ Nothing exists 
cxcci)t I.** ■ And he recited several 
verses from the Aslitavakra Samliild. 

After a .short silence the Master said 


to Hiranaiida in reference to Nareiidra : 
“lie is as it were moving about with a 
naked sword in his hand.” And to M. 
he said i)ointiiig to Hiranaiida : ‘How 
calm i J,ike a serpent poising still 
bchne a snake-charmer, with its hood 
spread out !” 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

11 Y Sv ' \ M I X ITVASWAKUI* \NAM) \ . 



'Tfeim I 


grf ?(in! ii ti 

•! ('ll S'‘!! I illu-i. .11 .'iviii" u|i exlernal 

' Ill'll ’iCi-rn tl 'll 111 • liili I'i' <1! ( ^ an- 1 >• '■I’lu luisliiii'.; ! iminuvahle 

snvf iMii'lli-i'iii ^ ti' n. .11- in il •jSrrcJTFR > 'll’ nn.ili: i*e. 

r.^. on tiic \tni.''ij -s iiiipw.valih*, Int*. ilii:ence and non-dual, liaving 

eiv ii up exlonial^ ainl inleinal '■If-na.dirii'alioiH .nnl llie ilhi -ion that you are the 
vciiecled-' sell' fimhx’idnal soiil'. 

1 h'vti null fl . iili 111 iiir.'it if'.ii m!' ilu St If witli tla- pliv-iral riial mental conditions such as, 
"till* lii'iilv is iiiiiif” etc, (i \ti rnd and ‘'I am l?a])ry” cU*. fintcrnal). 

2 /\'.’//i‘. fed t tr. iinilc ci iii i« .ii-.iu ss 'shii h .iccordani; to a scliool of Advaitius is the 
ivlli'clii.n of tiu- Si If f.n ttic mind.! 


^ wt II Vi II 

Ici til.' ir.\|) itf P.viv. iisnoss k-ng 

Im.uii I .ill* f 1 5fn^l Inu'll^'cm «• i wilii liie sword 

el ixiiowlcd'je tt iii-i: < ii:'.in'.: i.M i‘t})|>y l.c. 

i.|. .My child, yiiii Ii;i\c Ion,;*' iHeii 1 rapped in- boily-conscioiisiicss. Sever 
the (rap with llic sword of the hiinv. I^d.-e “I am Inlelli.i;eiice’’ and be happy. 

1 1 i.c. from tin* l.ci;iniiiii c of lime, Jt may l o noted that though ignorance is 
wilhoiil begiimiiig, il ends >\ilh ihe dawn of Knowledge.) 

3 ii li 

^ Von uniiMclmd .uaio]ilo-> scif-dfnlgcnt 

I'lcnii.sh are ^ this 15^ iiulecii f5 surely S your bondage that )oii) 

Wnfti iiiedilaii.m juadiso. 

*5- Vou are unattached, aclionless, sclf-enulgeiit ami without any blemish, 
litis indeed is your l)ondage^ that you practise Saiiiadhi. 

U ctc-A'liQ Self i.s really ever free and without any action. Yet wc betake 

our.selver, lo Saniadhi (suppression of mind', and similar other practices. Such attempts 
presuppose the thought tliat we .are bound, and so long as we continue to think ourselves 
hound, I'recdoiii is imjKtssible. Aslitavakra wants us to give up this thought altogether. 
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For as he has said previously, one who considers oneself free is free indeed as sorely as one 
who looks upon oneself as bound remains bound.] 

sftef i 

m w: n \\ n 

This ^ universe by you pervaileil in you nW (lilTused ( ^ and ) 

you really ])ure and consrioiis by nature ( are ) 

litlle-inindedness ITT not ITTTS attain. 

16. You pervade^ this universe and this universe exists^ in you. You are 
really Pure and Conscious. Do not In* sniall-inindcd.^ 

[1 Pcn’aile etc, ■■ The Self is the substance of the universe. 

2 Exists etc.- The universe cannot exist without the Self as its substratum. 

Z Small-minded —miVikc your tnie nature described in the verse.] 

(sfT^ ?ftr!55TU?r: I 

fepRnnrraR: ii \9 ii 

(c^Y'ui) iinoMKliii'iiiO'l iiiimiiia!)!'.' ■li'voi.l of hulk ami form 

cr.dl m ^UTTX'53f5* “1 unfadininal>]e intclliyenco unpLMluibeil 

(^fe are you ) ^ITTsHlH^S «lc^irin|j: fnr Iniellii^iT.i'e ab>ne VR be. 

17. You are uuconditioued, iinintitable, formless, uninipassioiied,^ of un- 
fathomable^ iiitelli.crence and miperlnrbed.^ Desire for Chit alone. 

[1 I02i«i/»d5s/(?nfd --liecause the hc«it of jiassirns cannot reach the Self. 

2 Cufiithomable -Pecaiifie Chit or Intelli\e'encc‘ is alfove the limitations of relative 
kno\Ylcdge. 

3 unaffected by any external or internal plu noinena.] 

^ fsTO^K* 

o:?iTif5rb^5r sr gsnl^rerwi^r: ii u 

wliicli lias form unrc.\] know tlnr bn nilcs., g bu* 

perinaneiu i' know) hv this in>lniciion about truth 

lily of rebirili 5f not (vRrT j. 

t8. Know llial^ which has form to be unreal and the formless^ to be 
Iierinanel. Through this .spiritual instruction you will escape'^ the i^ossibility of 
rebirth. 

[1 That c/c.—i.e. body etc. 

2 Formless— \.c. tbe Self. 

3 Escape etc. — The round of birth and rebirth that one goc.s through is solely due to 
one*s identification of the eternal .Self with bo<lv, mind, etc. and is dcslrnved by the knowledge 
of the true nature of the Self, which has been described in the preceding verses.] 

qfen II U M 

jii^l existing in ii mirror in an image within qfcp 

withoul g aii.l W tlm mirror fxisi.s ) tot so jiiM this in 

the hotly ^StT: inside qftg; oiitt,i le ( uml ) q^fjgiT: llic Supreme Lord exdsts.) 

19. Just as a mirror exists within and without the image reflected in it, even 
so the Supreme Lord exi.sts inside and outside this body. 
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[The idea is : The image in the mirror has no existence of its own. Only the mirror 
exists and tlie image exists through the existence of the mirror. Even so, body, mind, etc. 
liave no independent existence. It is only by being superimposed on the Self that they 
appear to exist. Just as the reflection cannot affect the mirror, so body, mind, etc. cannot 
affect the Self.] 

^ra*T?i sqhi ^ \ 

IPJT As qpf llie .same all-pervacling cilier ^ in a jar flf?: outside 
inside and ^ exists ) so eternal all-pervasive II5I brahman 

in all things ( exists ). 

20. As llie same all-pcrvadiiig ether is inside and outside a jar, even so the 
eternal, all-pcrvasivc Eraliniaii exists in all things. 

CllAPTKR II 

Thk Di.sciiMji*s Joy at vSki.f-remjsation 

3FTO I 

31^ ^^5 :nT?rit \ 

^ il ^ II 

gfSRp: j;inaka slid : 

I spnilc'^s ^npn^: ('aim nf Xaiiirc tp: beyond ^^31: ( ons’e ions- 

ness ( am ) I lliis much time IIT5»I by illiisiuii only 

duped ■). 

Jaiiaka said : 

1. (), 1 am spotless,^ tranquil,' juirc ('oiisoiousnoss and beyond Xatiirc. AlP 
Ibis lime J liave been mocked by ilhisiuii.^ 

lll.'niiig attained sjiiritiial illumin.ilion ihrougli the instructions of .^slitavakra, Janaka 
now expresses liis joy of Self-realisation in the following verses. 

1 - free Inaii all nUributc.*^. 

2 I niHqiiil- -bevt'iid any change. 

3/11/ ('fc. -I'nlil I receivc'il instructions from niv Guru. 

4 lilusioii- i.e. of identifying the Self with body, mind, etc.] 

?i«rr ePn i 

^ JW IT g II ^ II 

*raT As ^ I qip; iilono lliis body S^^TTRlflT illuinini' gqT so SPiq universe 
(SranpnfjTillmniiu')TO;lhiTe(«>re^ra.ill 5tn^ universe WT mine qpRT or certainly 
anyiliinn ' *W mine) *1 m-.t. 

2. As* I alone reveal this body, even so do I rcvcil tliis universe. Therefore^ 
niine is all this nniverse, or veiily nothin}** is mine. 

l.li c/c, -Without the liijlit of the .Self, the I>*>dy and the universe, beiiii; material, could 
not he revealed. 

2 TIu icIvre cfc.— Hceause the liKlit of the Self manifests the universe and thus makes 
h exist. 

i Nothing cfc. -Itccause from the absohile standpoint, the nniverse is non-existent.) 
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In This Number 

The present issue opens with a 
facsimile of Swami Vivckanaiida’s 
liaiichvritiiig. To man}^ seeiii^^ with 
the eye of love, this may prove 
precious. The occasion of the com- 
position of the poem also may be noted 
. . . Uut^HblisIied Letters oj Sicami 

IHvekananda continues as inspiring as 
ever. .May we iKJte the Swaiiii's altitude 
towards occult creeds. Oh for straight- 
ness ill religion I . . . Sri Rama- 

krisiiHii, lilt signijicance oj II is iAjc 
and Teachings is translated from an 
iinpnbli.slied Bengali writing of SWAMi 
VlVEKAMNUA. The birthday anniver- 
sary of vSri l\aniakrishna falls tins year 
on the 13th .March. . . Our article 

The Dream oj a New Perfection, will, 
let us liopc, induce some at least to 
dream nobly. Is the ideal indicated too 
Utopian? But perliaps there is no 
castle so strong as the castle in the air. 

. . . This month’s instalment of the 

Notes of Coniersalions with Swami 
Tiiriyaiianda depicts the Swami as re- 
conciling duali.sni and monism from 
the standpoint of practical spirituality. 
“The sweet Ijrcad will always taste 
sweat whichever way it is eaten.” To 
be absorbed in God and forget every- 
thing else is all tiiat counts, not isms. 

. . . Slnritiial 1 midiealions of Maya- 

\ada by Di<. Mmikmjkxnath Sircar, 
M.A., Ph. I), (a i»aper read at the 
Lahore Oriental Conference last Nov- 
ember) is terse and deej). We invite 
our readers to read it with serious 
attention. Dr. Sircar is Professor of 
Philosophy at the San.skrit College, 
Calcutta, and is the author of two 
excellent books on Vedanta, one of 
which was reviewed in Prabuddha 
Bharata last December ... The lidu- 
cation of Indian Women by SiSTKR 
NivkdiTA w^as written by her s»;nie 20 
years back. But her ob.scrvations still 
hold good. The Sister needs no intro- 


duction at our hands. But perhaps it 
is necessary to mention that she had 
the inestimable advantage of assimilat- 
ing the be.st thoughts of both India and 
the West, and that her pronoiiiiceiiients 
on Indian ideals and institutions .should, 
therefore, rceoitiineiul themselves even 
to the iiltra-inoderiis. The present 
article forms a chai)tcr of a book by 
the vSister to be soon published . . . 

Sauskfil Culture in Modern India — II 
by MaIIAMAIIOIWUHVAVA IlARArUASAl) 
Siiastri, M.A., C.I.K., 1 ). Litt. 

will be, we dare say, read with great 
interest and profit by our readers, 
liow dazzlingly tiie learned wiiler re- 
veals the rieliness of the Sanskrit 
literature and culture! It uidifis and 
lills us with hop.e. Indeed it was a 
great iiiislake to relegate Sanskrit 
culture to a secondary position in oiir 
educational sy.steni. Only a few days 
before liis passing, Swanii \’ivekanai:d i 
deplored this terrible mistake of (mr 
early reformers. According to l.im, 
this has set back the ])rogri.ss of L ‘ha 
by about 50 years. But there i.*. yet 
hope, Ilindiistliani may be in-id-. ti e 
lingua franca of liid:a for conijiioii 
piiiiiO.ses. But only vSanskrit can be 
the all-India or all-IIiiidu language for 
tile eultund life. Alas, very few think 
of that. A iialitm shoc.ld not only have 
a geographical integrity and a slate 
language, but also a coiiiinoii cnltuie 
and a language and literature eiiil.’oily- 
iiig that eiiltiire. . . . ?\1 ai»Kli.nk K. 

write.'* in this i.-isu.e on W'danUi 
and New Thought. Last Mareh she 
WTote on Vedanta and Christian 
Science. Mrs. llardirg is an English 
lady, a Londoner, at present on a visit 
to India. She has been long interested 
in Indian wisdom, especially, in 
Vedanta. New tliouglit appears to owe 
mncli and directly to Vedanta. Linersoii 
who is considered to be one of the 
originators of the movement, was 
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deeply soaked in Vedayilic ideas. Here 
is a passage from his journal : ‘T 
owed my friend and I owed- a magni- 
ficent day to the Bhagavat Gila. It 
was the first of liooks , it was as if an 
empire spoke to us, nothing small or 
unworthy, but large, serene, consistent, 
the voice of an old intelligence which 
in another age and another climate had 
pondered and thus disjiosed of the 
same (piestioiis which exercise us. i.et 
us now go back and sup]dy minute 
criticisms to it, but cherish the 

vcneralile oracle.** .Some of the later 
leaders of tlie mo'.enient also were 
bcluddcn t(^ Vedanta. We are told that 
some of tlu'Ui aUeude<l the classes of 
Wik'Utic leacliers in America. . . . 

Ill f'rnriirr of Rclioinn AxANin deals 
tin's mouth with Pranavama. An im- 
iiortaut subji-ct. I'lniuiries are plciiti- 
f’d a])out Ibis particular ])raclice, and 
<'vies for liclp in case.s of luisadveuture 
are equnllv plentiful. Vveii this brief 
..almenl mav lu.ove <nme\vhat lieluful 
. . . Sri R'VU'ihfi^lnui tJ'C CossR 

f'orr (nirdcu is translated from the 
niarv of M. fa direct diseirlc of the 
Ma^terl, as luiblisiiod hv him in 
lair^'nli. The discussion between 
Ilir.uianda and Xanaidra fSwami Vive- 
haua.uda) on dualism vs. monism is 
edi!'\in'r. (fliraiianda belonccd to the 
Vcw Ih'sTHUsation Chundi of Keshab 
Cl'.'uulra Sen. IK- \\ a-^ liighly snirit’ial 
and I 'Cyanic a c reat nnwal and sniritnal 
h»rc(* in Sind whore his memory is still 
hi'dilv revered.) iNoadcrs will note 
that the same t(»p!c has l-.ecn discussed 
a]<o In' Swanii Tnrivanaiida in his 
conversations as pnbb'sh.cd this month. 

• . . Ashfaviikra Snoilnin hv S"’\Mi 

XrTv\sw.\Rr:u\N\Nn\,- how fimplo are 
tkc remedies prescribed hv .Ashtavakra 
for curing the ‘malady of tlie world,’ 
^he illusion of life ! TIow 0]>cn and 
straight! Great truths, as has been 
said, arc alwavs tlic simplest. No 
Weakening mysticism, no intcrmodinrics 
:^nd no this and that. The world is in 
''‘f.gent need of such straight, bold and 
open teachings. 


The Thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi 

A very interesting and thought-pro- 
voking book (I'lcononiics of Kliaddar by 
Richard B. Gregg. S. Ganesan, Tripii- 
cane, Madras) has been lying on our 
table for some time. The book is, 
as its title implies, an exposition of 
the economics of khaddar. Facts and 
figures have been quoted carefully and 
elaborately, and the conclusion arrived 
at is the .same a.s Mahatma (iandhi’s. 
Tlie writer’s arguments, it imist be ad- 
mitted, are forceful. But the b()ok*s 
main interest, for our purpose, docs not 
lie in the arguments themselves but in 
the outlook underlying the arguments. 
If we admit that India is not to be in- 
dustrialised in the modern sense, the 
author’s arguments are well-nigh irre- 
futable. But if we hold that India must 
l)ec<jine ind.uslri.'d in th.c Western sense, 
the book at once loses its interest and 
value. And it i.s our conviction tliat 
India can Inngcr afford to follow lier 
anciint ec«)iinnn'c jioliey. 

At least twr> reasons force ns to this 
concln‘^i(*n,— -tlie logic of world-tenden- 
cies, and the needs of human nature. 

India cannot live isolated from the 
world. And slic must live before she 
can follow a iion-violciit spiritual ideal. 
The iiiiestion (»f pl:\>ical existence has 
.'i.^scincd a forniidal)le a-^pcct in India. 
Adequate means of effectively answer- 
ing it must be found without delay. 
Mahalinaji’s answer is charka and 
khadd:ir. It is argued that they can 
snccessfnlly compete with the machine 
and its products. Unfortunately the 
conditions attached t(^ this success 
niahe too large claims on prevailing 
tendencies and human nature. The 
justification and superiority of machines 
lie not so much in meeting the internal 
needs of a country as in invading and 
cai^turing foreign markets. Afainly 
through extensive foreign commerce, a 
nation receives the highest return of its 
labour and ex]>cn(lcd energy. Of course 
foreign trade means coinpotition and ex- 
ploitation and these are bad. But 
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obviously India cannot afford to be 
ovcrfastidious. Too high an ideal in 
this respect will only debilitate her and 
j^erpetuate lier economic and political 
slavery. India must develop foreign 
trade. This is necessary for the cfHcicnt 
management of the state and its func- 
tions. The material prosperity of a 
nation depends mainly on extensive 
commerce which alone can yield neces- 
sary income to the stale. The state 
can scarcely hope to derive enough 
income from an India plying cottage 
industric.s. A modern state has 
many expensive functions to fulfil. 
India, so backward in every respect, 
will have to engage in many costly 
nation-lmilding activities. vShe will 
have to make herself efficient in 
matiy respects within a very short time. 
■Ter education is 1 mcntably neglected, 
v^aiiitalion is almost nil. Diseases are 
doing havoc in the villages. There are 
Ijractically no industries. To rehabili- 
tate and reconstruct all these and many 
more, and to successfully stem the tide 
of foreign exploitation and recover the 
home markets, the state will have to 
undergo huge expenses. A modern 
state must be well-equipped with army, 
navy, air force and other accessories. 
India’s geographical position refiuircs 
strong military protection. Can India 
hope to meet these mountain-high cx- 
[)cnscs, unless she can derive a profuse 
income from her industries and foreign 
trade ? 

The world docs not show any sign of 
turning saintly in course of a century or 
two. If India docs not learn to defend 
herself against the growing greed of 
nations, she will soon perish. If she is 
to live and fulfil her spiritual mission 
among men, she must modernise her- 
self, — save herself and defend herself. 
She must stoop to conquer. The low 
spiritual condition of large masses of 
mankind compels her to follow the 
lower course for a time. We know there 
is much that is evil in modernism. But 
we also know we have to pass through 
it, — we cannot evade it. We must in- 


dustrialise ourselves, — the sooner the 
better. Wc must capture not only our 
liomc mnrkcts, but also foreign markets. 
We cannot sit idle, nor can we follow 
the non-violent industrial policy of 
khaddar, however moral it may appear. 
The world is not yet prepared for such 
superior ideals in industry. It is yet too 
gross. Probably a day will come when 
the nations of the world will forget all 
cravings for earthly things, and will not 
invade other countries and seek to ex- 
ploit them. It is then that these 
innocent industrial i)olicics will find a 
congenial atmos])hcre to thrive in. At 
present llie atmosphere is too thick and 
impure. Sturdier methods must be 
adof)tcd now. Wc want enormous 
wealth and enormous power; and for 
these, extensive trade in and outside 
India and titanic industry. Mahatma 
riandhi’s khaddar policy is too inadc- 
(piate for our purpose. Some in the Wc.st 
may ajiplaud it, because in their own 
countries they have a surfeit of earthly 
prosperity. They surely would be 
benefited by ^Taliatniaji’s gospel. Not 
India. India at present wants at least 
a fraction of that earthly i)ros])erity 
which seems to have satiated the West. 

The fact is, India has been for 
a long time merged in iamas, ineTlia. 
Malintniaji forgets this crucial fact. A 
Idmasika man or race cannot all rt once 
rise to tlio level of saliva, spiritual otlier- 
worklliness. The intermediate stage 
of rajas, activity and worldly enjoyment, 
must be covered first. India, therefore, 
must have a tremendous influx of rajas. 
There must be unceasing activity on all 
sides, in all fields of life. Industry, 
politics, economics, culture, education, 
art. scicnro, religion, all must flourish 
vigorously. People will necessarily in- 
dulge in luxury. They must learn to 
cnjo\^ the best and the finest of earthly 
things. Only then will they feel the 
urge of rising beyond them to the 
spiritual level. Therefore an all-round 
activity must be encouraged in the 
country. Mahatmaji’s policy and philo- 
sophy, wc regret to say, rather deters 
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than accelerates this. Not only his 
economic policy, but his entire outlook 
on life is too ascetic and narrow to meet 
the requirements of present-day India. 
They arc good only for a certain section 
of people. It is almost a sacrilege to 
seek to impose a narrow, one-sided 
philosophy on an entire nation of 300 
millions of people. 

The i)resciit age in India requires 
tiie foniiulatioii of a synthetic philo- 
sophy uf life and action, which will 
coiiqueheiid all the healthy inipulses 
and aspirations of the human mind, ana 
yet lead Ihein and point to an ideal 
whicli is supraniuiidane, spiritual, 
cosmic. Tile ideal has to be formulated 
and made living and invincible through 
Liie tiilHi.syd and realisation of a dynamic 
SihriLiiai personality. So far as we 
know, these conditions arc fulfilled 
compielely in the life and teachings of 
Swaini Vivekanaiida. We showed it in 
our last month’s editorial. When will 
iiulia learn to walk in his footsteps? 

1 he Giant of Feeling 

The suiireine greatness of Swami 
\ ivekaiiaiida lay in liie wonderful com- 
ihiiation 01 iiead and heart that his 
eiiaracler embodied. Uf his perfect 
understanding of the e^selltial problems 
of luiiiiaii life, the posterity will know 
lietier than we do now, for it is only 
with the passing of days that the deep 
signilicaiice of his message is being iu- 
cicasiiigly apiireciated. lUit without the 
large heart that he possessed, the Swami 
would not have been what he was, 
Ileliind his daz/.liiig virility there lay a 
lu?art as soft as any woman’s. We sliall 
present our readers with an account of a 
conversation of Swami Turiyanauda, a 
brother-disciple of Swami Vivekanaiida, 
which clearly brings out this inner 
aspect of Swamiji’s life. We are iu- 
debted for the account to The Morning 
•S'/ar of Patna. 

It was on a summer evening at 
Benares. Swami Turiyanauda (or Hari 
^laliaraj as he was generally called) 
was narrating his meeting with Swamiji 


at the Abu Road Station, before 
Swainiji’s first departure for America, 
iiari Maharaj said that he vividly re- 
membered some remarks made by 
Swamiji at that time, which he said 
were still ringing in his ears with their 
exact words and accents and the deep 
pathos with which they were uttered. 
Swamiji .said to Hari Maharaj : “Hari 
Bliai, I have not been able to under- 
stand anything of your so-called re- 
ligion.” Then with an expression of 
jlcep sorrow in his countenance and an 
intense emotion shaking his body, 
Swamiji placed his quivering hand oil 
his heart, and added : “But my heart 
has expanded very much and I have 
learnt to feel, lielieve me, I feel in- 
tensely indeed.” His voice was choked 
with an ecstasy of feeling; he could say 
no more, h'or a time, profound silence 
reigned and tears rolled down his 
cheeks. 

Narrating this incident, Hari ^laha- 
raj also was overtaken by a similar feel- 
ing. He sat silent for a while with his 
eye-lids heavy with concealed tears. 
After heaving a deep sigli, Hari Maharaj 
said : “Can you imagine what thought 
passed through my mind on hearing 
the Swami? Arc not these, 1 thought, 
the very words and feelings of Buddha? 
And it reminded me how Swamiji long 
before had gone to Bodh Gaya to 
iiieditale on the V'ajrdsana under the 
Bodhi tree and how he had a vision in 
which he saw Cord Buddha enter into 
his body. 1 could clearly perceive that 
the .sulTeriiigs of luimaiiity were pulsat- 
ing ill the heart of Swamiji,— his heart 
was a huge cauldron in whicli the 
siilTerings of mankind were being boiled 
in order to prepare a healing balm.” 

Swami Turiyanauda narrated an- 
other incident which happened after 
Swamiji’s return from America. The 
scene, as far as it could be remembered, 
was ill the well-known house of Balaram 
Bose at Baghbazar, Calcutta, where 
Swamiji was putting up for some time. 
Hari Maharaj said : “I came to see 
Swamiji and found him walking alone 
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on the veranda with a leonine gait, lost 
in deep thought so much so that he did 
not perceive my arrival. I passed gently 
and at last stopped that 1 might not 
intrude upon his sacred thoughts. After 
sometime, Swaniiji began to hum a 
celebrated pathetic song of Mirabai and 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He 
stopped and leant on the railings, hiding 
his face with his hands. His voice 
became more distinct and he sang : 
“Oh, nobody understands my sorrow!** 
I-le rci)cated the burden of the song 
several times: ‘*()h, nobody under- 
stands my sorrow!” The sad strains 
and Swamiji’s profound mood seemed 
to affect even tlic objects around him, 
and tile whole atmosphere began to 
vibrate with the sad melody : “No one 
but the sufferer knows the pangs of 
sorrow.** His voice pierced my heart 
like an arrow, moving me to tears. 1 
could hardly understand the cause of 
Swamiji’s sorrow at first, and it made 
me all the more uneasy. But soon it 


flashed in my mind that it was nothing 
else than that monster of feeling which 
had caused him to shed many a hot 
tear in solitude, which the world would 
never know.** 

Then placing his radiant eyes full on 
the audience, Hari Maharaj exclaimed : 
“Young men, do you think his tears 
would go in vain? Never, if you are 
not a mass of fire-bricks and cannot 
catch fire. Blessed is he who would lay 
down his all at the feet of Swamiji and 
would do his work. His work would 
go on in spite of everything. If you 
cannot avail of this golden opportunity 
of consecrating your life by doing his 
work, others would come. Kvery hot 
breath that came out of his mighty 
heart, every drop of tear that he shed 
for the country, will surely bring into 
existence bands of heroes who would 
own nothing, fear nothing and shake 
the world with their thought and 
deed.** 


REVIEW 


TUP ('.ITA AND SPiRlTL'AIv kITT':. By 
1 ). .V. .Sanaa, iV..!. Theosophical Publishing 
IIoiisc, Adyar, Madras. 1^2 pp. Price wrapper 
Kc. 1-2-0. 

In this small volume have been gathered 
together Jive let turos delivered by tlie author 
on various occasit-ns in the city of Madras. 
The i'lrst lecture gives its name to the bo<^k. 
The other hair lectures arc : The Mystic 
Way of the Gila, The Gita and Yoga-Siddhi, 
What the Gita does not Teach, and The 
ICxi'crience of Sri Ramakrishiia Parama- 
hanisa (which was reproduced in Prahuddha 
Bliarala last year). The author is undoubtedly 
well- versed in the Gita on which he appears 
to have bestowed his bc.st attention. He can 
also express himself very well. The book, 
though small and necessarily of a scrappy 
nature, is yet worth serious study, provide 
as it docs also many comparisons between 
Indian and Western thought. 

We shall specially notice his fourth 
chapter— Wkat the Gita does not Teach. He 
says that '*the Gita does not give ns all 


that is great in the Hindu religious thoiiglit. 
It does not specilically develop the highest 
cardinal virtues, namely, satyam and ahini-sa. 
It does not describe llic path of nature 
imsticism and the path of human love 
among the ways of approach to God. And 
it rarely leads up to tlie Himalayan heijjJits 
of Yagnavalkya's teaching in the (’patii- 
.shads.*’ We do not think that the criticism 
is really justified. Hinduism has never over- 
emphasised tile mere formal observance of 
nhimsa. But real ahim.sa it has always 
preached. Ahimsa flows from the perennial 
source of the vision of the unity of all beings. 
And does not Gita again and again preach 
this vision,— the spirit of sama-drishti ? Does 
not nature mysticism fonn part of that devo- 
tional aspect of the Gita, in whicli one is 
asked to see Divinity immanent in all nature ? 
Ill our opinion the Visvarupa-darsanam is the 
higlicst culmination of nature my.sticism, 
in which nature appears us Person. And 
what does the author mean by the 
tender note of domestic love being absent 
from the symphony of the Gita? He quotes 
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Yagnavalkya’s utterance to his wife as an 
offset to this supposed deficiency of the 
Gila, liut if to love one’s wife and children 
is to be regarded as a path of approach to 
God, why did then Yagiiavalkya renounce 
his wife? Yagnavalkya’s words should not 
he construed in the sense in which the author 
has done. It is the Divinity in evcrylhin^r 
that Yagiiavalkya said was dear to our heart. 
'I'he domestic relations, sweet or bitter, were 
not considered at all. By these words 
Yagiiavalkya did not at all preach domestic 
relations as a pathw'ay to God. Lastly, we 
must say that we have never felt the absence 
of the highest note of Advaita in the Gita 
nor of the spirit of truth. It is ridiculous to 
expect ail enthusiastic search for truth in 
politics, science and social matters t'> be a 
part of the teachings of the Gita. 

I'LGTlNUvS UN THh: BIvAiniFUJ.. Ptib- 
lished by The Shrine of Wisdom, Aahlti, 
!) Hermon Hill, London, L. ii. ii pp. 
Trice is. 

The lx)oklct is a translation made by the 
editors of The Shrine of Wisdom of Plotinus’s 
Kiinead I, Book vi. Plotinus was born in 
in 305 .\.I). and laboured from 241 
onwards in Rome, where he gained many 
followers and admirers and died in Lower 
Italy in 370. The writings of Plotinus were 
an-iiii 'cd by his pupil I’nrpbyrv and jmb- 
!i^!lcd in six Rnneads. These are the 

liriiiinry and classical document of Neopla- 
l niism. Plotinus was, as we say, a man of 
rcali.'.alinii : he realised ci stasy (Samndhil 
several times in his life and his philosophv 
l«as mncli affinity ivith Tlindii philosophy and 
was most probably influenced by it, for 
as is well-known, w’as in those days 


a centre of the admixture of Oriental and 
Occidental thought. 

In the portion under review, Plotinus dis- 
cusses the nature of beauty in the sensible 
and the supersensible and traces it to a 
single source, Beauty itself. Plotinus dis- 
misses wdlh cogent arguments the explana- 
tion that beauty in all things consists in 
their being synthetical and harmoniously 
proportioned. ITis own explanation is that 
things are beautiful through their participa- 
tion in “fomi” which is the reflection of the 
Divine Reason itself. It is not the matter 
of things that contribnles to beauty but the 
form derived from our soul. The inner 
virtues are beautiful because thev b(dong to 
the soul; and the soul is beautiful because 
it is pure. Just as gold when mixed with 
dust loses its lustre but when purified of it. 
regains it, even so the soul w'hen attached 
to body and its desires, becomes ngly, but 
being free from them, becomes beautiful, 
and is at last assimilated into Beauty Itself, 
the Divine Reason which is also Goodness 
and Intelligence. 

Plotinus’s ideas are similar to those of 
Indian sages. For they also declared that 
the joys of things are reflections of the In- 
finite Joy whirl! is God, and God has been 
called Satyaf 7 %, Sivam, Stnidaram- the True, 
Ihe Good and the Beautiful. ’'Tie shining, 
everxihing shines.” The way to the realisa- 
tion of the Beautiful is also the same as that 
suggested by Indian sages,— ■self-purification, 
Vi:’r/fff--turning away from the things of 
the •jcnscs, and then transcending the intel- 
Ii:rib1e ideas, i.r., the mind, til! one is 
absorbed in the Beautiful Itself. 

This nicelv got-nn brochure is complete 
in itself and full of excellent ideas. The 
translation has been done W’ell. 
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The Temple of the Universal Spirit. Ananda 
Athrama. U. S. A. 

The following account of the dedication 
ceremony of the Temple of the Ihiiversal 
Spirit at Ananda Ashrama, La Crescenta, 
Calif., IT. S. A., appeared in Messat^c of the 
h'fist, the organ of the Ashrama : 

The final dedication of the Temple of 
the. Universal Spirit at Ananda-Ashrama on 
Sunday, October 21st, marked a culminating 


moment in the fruitful achievement of 
SwMini Paramananda during his tw^enty-two 
years in America. There had been Pvo pre- 
liminary consecration Services, one in July 
and one in August, to make possible the use 
of the Temple itself and the Ont-dnor Audi- 
ttwiuin, though both were far from coiiiple- 
lion. The present dedication was of the 
finished Temple. The date chosen was the 
time of the great Festival of Divine Mother 
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in India, the salient feature of which is the 
reconciliation of warring factions. At the 
close of this Festival each one embraces not 
only his friends, but his enemies also. 
'I'liere must be no ill will toward any one, 
otherwise the blessing of the Festival is lost. 
It is one of tlie deepest traditions of India 
and one specially fitting to imbed in the 
nascent tradition of this new Temple of the 
Universal Spirit which stands above anything 
for universality and tolerance. 

I'he Ashrama has already established a 
name for its unfailing welcome to all sects 
and creeds, nationalities and races. The 
Temple is placing a new and stronger accent 
*..»n this universal note. It contains shrines to 
.ill tlie great world religions and its wiiuh)ws 
show pictures in stained glass of Temples, 
shrines and pagodas of Kgypt, Greece, 
Japan, China; Christian, Buddhist, Jewish, 
IVIahommedan and Hindu. 

On Sunday, the twenty-first, six hundred 
people climbed the steep slopes of the Sierra 
]Madre foothills to take part in the two 
Services. The parking places of the Ashrama 
were crou-ded with cars and the winding 
stonc-edged paths of the gardens were filled 
with enthusiastic visitors. All were load in 
their praises of the Temple with its large 
patio, its curved arched cloisters and the 
marvcllcius views visible through them. The 
Temple was crowded to its doors for the 
morning vScrvicc, some being unable to get 
in. In the afternoon over a hundred pe^»ple 
were obliged to content themselves with seats 
in the patio or outside the windows. 

Swami Paramananda spoke at both 
Services. In the morning he lay stress on 
the unbounded scope of the Temple, express- 
ing the hope that people of all faiths and all 
races would find a home there and closing 
with the statement that it had been built with 
loving hands “for the good of many and for 
the happiness of many.** He told how the 
Ashrama workers had toiled not only through 
long days, but also through whole nights to 
make it ready, how the finishing touches had 
been laid upon it by the gifted members of 
the Ashrama. One had decorated the walls, 
another the wood work, still another had 
installed all the electric fixtures which are 
among the Vjeauliful features of the new 
building; another had woven the curtains 
which are drawn across the sanctuary when 
no service is going on. Others had hung 
the doors, put in the hardware and done all 
the carpentry; while one had written the 


words and music for an anthem which was 
sung at both Services. 

In tlie afternoon the Swami dwelt on the 
primal need of universal tolerance, void of 
condescension or compromise, to heal the 
wounds of the world and to cure its evils. 
Everyone was deeply impressed by his w'ords 
and went away with a larger point of view 
and an expanded love of humanity. 

R. K« Miction Sevashrama, Brindaban 

Wc have gone through the report of work 
of the Sevashrama for the year 10.^7. The 
importanc.c of such an instilution in a place 
of pilgrimage like Brindaban where, besides 
thou.sands of pilgrims flocking all the year 
round, many devout men and women settle 
down to live in relirenient, can hardly be 
overstated. The activities of the Ashrama 
may be summarisori undiT three heads : — 
(i) Indoor Hospital Relief - the total niini- 
heing 269; (ii) Outdoor Hospital Relief— 
.'iltogethcr 27,00^ patients being treated w’ith 
medicine; and (iii) TToiise to Ilnuse Relief — 
twelve persons being treated with medicine 
and nursed at their own houses, and four 
hel])lcss PardamfiUin ladies l.'cing helped 
with Us. 2/- per m-'iitl! for their S’ibsi^tiMU’c. 
Tt is needless to say that an institution of 
this tyf)e should be inaint.niiieil in a inori' 
effieient state and better equipped to serve 
a greater number of both indoor ami outdoor 
patii-nts. Tt therefore earm“itlv ajqu'als to 
the sympatlietic public to remove the follow- 
ings (Tying needs ami thus earn the ‘.o-'lilude 
of the suffering hunianitv : — (T) Tlie o n- 
strnetifsn (^f an (hitdoor Hispensarv Ilidbbng 
at a cost Rs. to, non. fli) TIu]- (oiisniie- 
ti'-n of an additional general ward for male 
ind^xir patifTits at a et^st of Rs. 7,000. 
^PT) The eonstruetion of two separate, in- 
f(.*etiun wanls. for (li'-lira and smalltiox, 
costing ks. each. fIV’) The construc- 

tion of a guest house at a ro^t of Rs. 5,000. 
fV) The erection of an ejiibaiikmcnt on the 
Jumna by the site of the Sevashrama and 
a eoTTipound wall costing Rs. 10,000. 

Crjiilributions, however small, tow'ards 
any of the abovc-menti(»ned piirpo.ses or 
towards the maintenance of the Sevashrama, 
will be thankfully rcceivei and acknow'ledged 
by fij The Vresident, The Ramakrlshtia 
Mission, P.O. Ilclur-math , !H. Howrah, 

lictiiia!, or fii) The llonv. Srcrelary, The 
Ramakrlshna Mission Sevashrama, Brindaban, 
fH. Muttra, U. P. 



|p>rabu66ba Bbarata 

MAY, 1929 

Niiinbi-r 5. 

“^?rs3?r 5rui?i sncii i” 

Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.’* 



UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

X 

(To an English Disciple) 


SWITZKRLAM), 
Sth August, iSgh. 

Ik at rest. It is 
r.iiswcrviiig love aiul perfect unselfish- 
iKss that coni|uers everylliiiig. W’e 
Vedantists in ever}' dilficulty ought Iti 
:isk the .subjective (pieslions, “Why do 
I see lliis?“ “Wliy can 1 not conepUT 
this with love?“ 

:5: WOl'U recpUreS 

great and persistent eflert for a long 
time. Neither need we trouble our- 
selves if a few fail. It is in the nature 
ol things that many sliouUl fall, that 
doubles should cone, that ticincndous 
dilficulties should aiisc, that selfishness 
jmd all the other devils in the huinaii 
heart should struggle hard, when they 
are about to be driven out by the fire 
r>f spirituality. The road to Good is 
the roughest and steepest in the 
tniivcrse. It is a wonder that so many 
succeed, no w^onder that so many fall. 
Character has to be established through 
a thousand stumbles. 


r am much refreshed now. I look 
out of the window and sec the huge 
glaciers just before me and feel that 
I am in the Himalayas. I am quite 
calm. My iiervcs have regained their 
accustomevl strength ; and little vexa- 
tions like thc^se you write of, do not 
touch me at all. How shall I be dis- 
turbed by this child’s play? The 
whole world is mere child’s play — 
preaching, teaching, and all included. 
“Know him to ]»c tlie vSannyasin, who 
neither hates nor desires.” And what 
is tJiere to be desired in this little mud- 
puddle of a world, with its ever-recur- 
ring misery, disease and death? “He 
wl' j has given up all desires, he alone 
is happy.” 

This rest, eternal, peaceful rest, I 
am catching a glimpse of now in this 
beautiful spot. “Having once known 
that the Atman alone, and nothing else, 
cxisww, desiring what, or for whose 
desire, shall you suffer misei^" about the 
body?” 
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I fed as if I had my share of ex- 
perience, in what they call “work.” 
I am finished, I am longing now to get 
out. “Out of thousands, but one 
strives to attain the Goal. And even 
of those who struggle hard, hut few 
attain ; for the senses are powerful, 
they drag men down.” 

“A good world,” “a hapiw world,” 
and “social progress,” arc all terms 
equally intelligible with “hot ice” or 
“dark light.” If it were good, it would 
not be the world. The soul foolishly 
thinks of inanifesting the Infinite in 
finite matter. Intelligence through gross 
particles ; hut at last it finds out its 
error and tries to escape. This going- 
hack is the beginning of religion, and 
its method, destruction of self, that is, 
love. Not love for wife or child or 
anybody else, but love for everything 
else except this little self. Never be 
deluded by the tall talk, of which yoti 
will hear so much in America, about 
“human progress” and such stuff. 
There is no proi^ress w'itliout corres- 
ponding digression. In one society 
there is one set of evils, in another, 
another. So with periods of histor\\ 
In the Middle Ages, there were more 
robbers, now* more cheats. At one 
period there is less idea of married life, 
at another more prostitution. In one, 
more physical agony, in another, a 
thousandfold more mental. So w'ith 
knowledge. Did not gravitation already 
exist in Nature t)cfore it was observed 
and named ? Then what difference does 
it make to know that it exists? Are 
you happier than the Red Indians? 

1 he only knowledge that is of any 
value is to know' that all this is humbug. 
But few,^ very few, will ever know 
this. “Know the Atman alone, and 
give up all other vain words.” This 
is the only knowledge we gain from 
all this knocking about the universe. 
This is the only work, to call upon 


mankind to- “Awake, arise, and stop not 
till the goal is reached.” It is renun- 
ciation, Tyaga, that is meant by reli- 
gioii, and nothing else. 

Jsii'ara is the sum total of in- 
dividuals, yet He Himself also is 
an individual in the same way as 
the human body is a unit, of which 
each cell is an individual. Sawashti, 
or the Collective, is God. Vyashli, 
or the component, is the soul or 
]iva. The existence of Isicara, 
therefore, depends on that of Jiva, as 
the body on the cell, and vice versa. 
Jiva and Isicara are co-existent beings. 
As long as the one exists, the other 
must also. Again, since in all tlie 
higher spheres, except on oiir earth, the 
amrmnt of good is vastly in excess of 
the amount of bad, the sum total, or 
Isieara, may be said to be All-good, 
.\lmighty, and Omniscient. These are 
obvious (jualities, and need no argu- 
ment to ])r()vc, from the very fact of 
total it\'. 

Brahman is beyond ludli of these, 
and is not a sfale. It is the only miil 
not composed of many units. It is tlie 
principle which runs through all, from 
a cell to God, and without which no 
thing can exist. Whatever is real, i.-, 
that principle, or Brahman. Wluii f 
think “I am Brahman/' then 1 alon.- 
e.xist. It is so also when you so think, 
and so on. Kach one is the whole oi 
that principle. . . . 

A few days ago, I felt a sudden 
irresistibh* desire to w'rite to K. Per- 
haps he was uiihappv and thinking of 
me. !*>o I wrote him a warm letter. 
'Po-day from the AnuTican news, I see 
why it was so. I sent him flowers 

gathered near the glaeiers Love 

never dies. The love of the father 
never dies, whatever the children may 
do or be. He is my child. He has the 
sfime or more share in my love and 
helj), now tliat he is in misery. 



HINDUS AND CHRISTIAN^ 

By SWAMl ViVKKANANDA 


Of the different philosophies, the 
tendency of the Hindu is not to destroy, 
but to harmonize every tiling?. If any 
new idea conies into India we do not 
antaRouize it, but simply try to take it 
in, to harmonize it, because this method 
was taught first by our i»rophet, Ood 
incarnate on eartli, vSri Krishna. The 
Incarnation of ('.od preached himself 
first: “1 am the Ood incarnate, I am 
the inspirer of all books, I am the 
inspirer of all religions.*’ Thus we 
do not reject any. 

There is one thing which is very 
dissimilar between us and Christianity, 
something wliich we never taught. 
That is the idea of salvathjii through 
Jesus’ blood, (jr cleansing by any niaiTs 
l;lo(jd. We had our sacrifices as the 
jews had. Oi-.r sacrifices mean simply 
this: Here is s(Jine Hiotl I am going to 
at, and until s^Jiiie portion is offered to 
• h»d, it is bad ; ^o I oiler tlu* food, 
'fiiis is the pure and sim|»lc idea. Ihit 
with the Jew llie idea is that his sin 
be upon tile lamb, and lei the lamb be 
Mciifieed and he go scot-free. \Vc 
iivvei developeil this beautiful idea in 
India and 1 am glad we did not. I, for 
one, would not come to l>e saved by 
such a doctrine. If anybody would 
come and say: “He saved b.y my 
bloody” I woulil say to him : “My 
bnaher, go away ; I will go to hell ; 
I am not a coward to take innocent 
hlood to go to Ilea veil ; I am ready for 
hell.” v^o that d(K’trine never cropped 
np amongst us, and onr jirophet says 
that whenever evil and immorality iire- 
vail on earth, He will come down and 
siiiiport His children ; and this Me is 
doing from lime to time and from place 
to place. And wherever on earth you 
see an extraordinary holy iiuin trying 
to uplift hiinianily, know that He is in 
him. 

vSo you see that is the reason why 
We never light any religion. We do 


not say that ours is the only way to 
salvation. Perfection can be had by 
everybody, and what is the proof? 
Because we .see the most holy man in 
all countries, good men and women 
everywhere, whether born in our faith 
or not. Therefore it cannot be held 
that ours is the only way to salvation. 
“Tike so many rivers flowing from 
different moimtains, all coming and 
mingling their waters in the sea, all the 
different religions taking their births 
from different standpoints of fact, all 
come unto Thee.** This is a part of 
the child’s everyday prayer in India. 
With such everyday prayers, of course, 
such ideas as fighliiig l;ecaiise of differ- 
ences iff ruligion are simply impossible. 
vSo much lor the idiilosuidiers of India. 
We have great regard for all these men, 
especially this j.ropliet, on account of 
his wonderful latholicily in harmoniz- 
ing all tile ]»reccdiiig revelations. 

Then the man who is bowing down 
before the idol. It is not in the same 
sense as you have heard of the Babylo- 
nian and the Roman idolatry. It is 
p.eculiar to the Hiiulns. The man is 
before the idol and he shuts his eyes 
and tries to think : “I am He. I have 
neither life nor death ; I had neither 
lather nor mother ; T am not bound by 
lime or space ; I am existence infinite, 
bliss infinite and knowledge infinite ; I 
am He, I am He. I am not Iwiiiid by 
l)ooks or holy places, or pilgrimages, or 
anything whatsoever ; I am existence 
al^solnte, bliss absolute ; I am He, I 
am He.’’ This he repeats and then 
says : “O Lord, I cannot conceive 

'fhee in myself ; I am a poor man.*’ 
Religion docs not depend upon know- 
ledge. It is the soul itself, it is God, 
not to be attained by simple book- 
knowdedge or powers of speech. You 
may take the most learned man you 
have and ask him to think of spirit as 
spirit, - he cannot. You may imagine 
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spirit, he may imagine spirit. It is 
impossible to think of spirit without 
training. So no matter how much 
theology you may learn, — ^you may be 
a great philosopher and a great theolo- 
gian, — but the Hindu boy would say ; 
‘‘Well, that has nothing to do with reli- 
gion.’' Can you think of spirit as 
spirit? Then alone all doubt ceases, 
and all crookedness of the heart is made 
straight. Then only all fears vanish and 
all doublings arc for ever silent when 
inaii’s soul and God come face to face. 

A man may be wonderfully learned 
ill the Western sense, yet he may not 
know the A B C of religion. 1 would 
tell him that. 1 would ask him : “Can 
you think cf the spirit as such? Are 
you advanced in the science of the soul ? 
Have you manifested your own soul 
above matter?” If he lias not, then i 
say to him ; “Religion lias not come to 
you ; it is all talk and book and vanity.” 
lint this poor Hindu sits before that 
idol and tries to think that he is That, 
and then says: “O i^ord, 1 cannot con- 
ceive I'hee as spirit, so let me conceive 
Thee in this form and then he opens 
his eyes and sees this form, and, iiros- 
trated, he repeats his prayers. And 
when his prayer is ended, he says ; “O 
Lord, forgive me for this imperfect 
worship of Thee.” 

You are always being told that the 
Hindu worships blocks of stone. Now 
what do you think of this fervent nature 
of the souls of these people? 1 am the 
first to come over to these Western 
countries, — it is the first time in the 
history of the world that a Hindu monk 
has crossed the ocean. But we hear of 
such criticisms and hear of these talks, 
and what is the general attitude of my 
nation towards you? They smile and 
say : “They are children ; they may be 
great in physical science ; they may 
build huge things ; but in religion they 
are simply children.” Tliat is the 
attitude of our people. 

One thing I would tell you, and 
I do not mean any unkind criticism. 
You train and educate and clothe and 


pay men to do what ? To come over to 
my country to curse and abuse all my 
forefathers, my religion and every- 
thing. They walk near a temple and 
say ; “You idolators, you will go to 
hell.” But they dare not do that to the 
Mahomedans of India ; the sword would 
be out. But the Hindu is too mild ; he 
smiles and passes on, and says: “Let 
the fools talk.” That is the attitude. 
And then you who train men to abuse 
and criticise, if 1 just touch you with 
the least bit of criticism, with the 
kindest of purjiosc, you shrink and cry : 
“Hou’t touch us ; we are Americans. 
VV'e criticise all the people in the world, 
curse them and abuse them, say any- 
thing ; but do not toucii us ; wc are 
sensitive plants.” You may do what- 
ever you please ; but at the same time 
1 am going to tell you that we are con- 
tent to live as we are ; and in one thing 
we are better off — we never teach our 
children to swallow such horrible stulT, 
that man alone is vile where everything 
else is pure. And whenever your 
ministers criticise us let them remember 
this : If all India stands up and takes 
all the mud that is at the bottom of the 
Indian Ocean and throws it up against 
the Western countries, it will not be 
doing an infinitesimal part of that wliicii 
you arc doing to us. And what for 
Did we ever send one missionary to 
convert anybody in the world i We sa\ 
to you ; “Welcome to your religion, but 
allow me leave to have mine.” You 
call yours an aggressive religion. You 
are aggressive, but how many have you 
taken ? Every sixth man in the world 
is a Chinese subject, a Buddhist ; 
then there are Japan, Thibet, and 
Russia and Siberia, and Burma and 
Siam ; and it may not be palatable, but 
this Christian morality, the Catholic 
Church is all derived from them. Well, 
and how was this done? Without the 
shedding of one drop of blood 1 With 
all your brags and boasting, where has 
your Christianity succeeded without the 
sword ? Show me one place in the 
whole world. One, I say, through the 
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liistory of the Christian religion— one ; 
1 do not want two. 1 know how your 
forefathers were converted. They had 
to be converted or killed ; that was all. 
What can you do better than Maho- 
mcdanisin, with all your bragging ? 
“We are the only one!” And why? 
“Because we can kill others.” The 
Arabs said that ; they bragged. And 
where is the Arab now? He is the 
Bedouin. The Romans used to say that, 
and where are they now? Blessed are 
the peacemakers ; they shall enjoy the 
earth. Such things tumble down ; it 
is built upon sands ; it cannot remain 
long. Iwerything that has selfishness 
for its basis, competition as its right 
liand and eiijoynicnt as its goal, must 
die sooner or later. Such things must 
die. Tet me tell yon, brethren, if you 
want to live, if you really want your 
nation to live, go back to Christ. You 
are not Christians. X<), as a nation you 
are not. (.hj back to Christ. (lO hack 


to him who has nowhere to lay his head. 
The birds have their nests and the 
beasts their lairs, but the son of man 
has nowhere to lay his head. Yours is 
religion preached in the name of luxury. 
WHiat an irony of fate ! Reverse this if 
you want to live, reverse this. It is all 
hypocrisy that I have heard in this 
country. If this nation is going to live, 
go back to him. You cannot serve God 
and Mammon at the same time. All 
this prosperity, all this from Christ? 
Christ would have denied all such 
heresies. All prosperity which comes 
with aMammoii is transient, is only for 
a moment. Real permanence is in Him. 
If you can join these two, this wonder- 
ful prosjierity with the ideal of Christ, 
it is well. Bik if you cannot, better 
go back to him and give this iij). 
Better be ready to live in rags with 
Christ than to live in i)alaces without 
him. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO HINDU WOMEN 

By v^istkr Nivkdita 


l>K\k \M) HONOURKP J^ADIKS, 

It was the coiiviclioii of Swaini \’ivekaiiaiida liuil lliu I'utiue of India depended 
ev< ii more on Indian women than on Indian men. And his faith in us all was 
iiiiineiisc. Jt was Indiaji women who went gladly to the burning pyre, in days 
‘>1 «»ld, to burn beside the <icad body of the Imsbaiid, and no Iiaiid was strong 
ciiougli to turn them back. Sita was an Indian wMUuan. So was Savitri. Uma, 
|>erforming austerities to draw Mahadeva to her side, was the picture of an 
Indian wfuium. W’as there any task, he argued, to wliicli women such as tlicse 
could prove unequal ? 

In all lands, holiness and strength arc the treasures which the race places 
hi the hands of woman to preserve, rather than in llio.se of man. A few men 
here and there become great teaelu*rs, but most have t() si»eud their days in toil 
fur the winning of bread. It is i.i the home that these renew their inspiration 
and their faith and insight, and the greatness of the home lies in the Talhisyu of 
the women. You, Indian wivc.s and mothers, do not need to be reminded of how 
iniieli Rama, Sri Krishna, and v^ankarachaiya owiM to their mothers. The quiet, 
silent lives of women, li\ing in their homes like Tnt>asvi}ns, proud only to be 
faithful, ambitious only to hr perfect, have <lonc more to preserve tlie Phanmi 
and cause it to flourish, than any battles that have been fought outside. 
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To-day our country and licr Dharma are in a sore plight, and in a special 
manner he calls on her daughters at this moment to come forward, as those in 
the ages before, to aid her with a great Sraddhd. How shall this be done? we 
arc all asking. In the first place, let Hindu mothers renew in their sons the 
thirst for Brahmacharya, Without this our nation is shorn of her ancient 
strength. No country in the world has an ideal of the student’s life so high as 
this, and if it be allowed to die out of India, where shall the wwld look to restore 
it ? In Brahmacharya is this secret of all strength, all greatness. Let every 
mother determine that licr .sons shall be great. And secondly, can we not culti- 
vate ill our children and ourselves a vast compassion ? This compassion will make 
us eager to know the sorrows of all men, the griefs of our land and the dangers 
to which in these modern days the religion is cxiiosed ; and tliis growing know- 
ledge will produce strong workers, working for work’s sake, read\’ to die, if only 
tliey ma}'' serve their country and fellow-men. Let ns realise all that our coun- 
try has done for us, how she has given us birth and food and friends, our 
beloved ones, and our faith itself. Is she not indeed our Mother} Do we not 
long to sec her once more Mahdbhdrata} Such arc a few of the things, beloved 
mothers and sisters, that I think my Guruji would have said to you in so much 
better words than I have been able to find. 

T beg of you always, for his sake, who made me his daughter and, therefore, 
3’our coiuitr3'-wonian, to think of me and pray for me as your little sister who 
loves this beautiful and holy land, and who longs only to be shown how to serve 
you more and more cfTcctivcly. And may I remind you also of him who stood 
behind the Swami Vivekananda, his Guru, Raniakrishna Paraniahamsa, and Kali, 
the Great Mother, whose power worked through both of these great souls, and 
will yet work doubtless in any of us who will but lend ourselves to Her 
influence ? 

Ill the name, and in the love of that Great .Mother, I commend myseif to 
you as, ladies, 

Kver your most loving v^ister. 

NivKnriw 

of Ramakrishna-Vivekanaiida 


WILL THE TWAIN MEET? 

13 Y TIfK KdIToi^ 


I 

We are a.sking this gn.cstion in 
relation to science and religion. It is 
often said that the future of religion lies 
in the promulgation of a scientific reli- 
gion. But what is science and what is 
religion ? And what do we mean by a 
scientific religion ? Two interpretations 
are possible of this last expression : 
(t) By scientific religion we may mean 
a religion the tenets of which arc not 


merely traditional, conventional and 
superimposed from outside and do not 
require to be blindly believed, but are 
callable of proof and have been demon- 
strated and rationally explained. Wc 
may briefly say that the main tenets of 
religion are coiu-erned with (b)d, im- 
mortal souls and a Ijeatific destiny of 
those souls realised through communion 
with God. .Arc these capable? of scienti- 
fic proof? (2) Science lias been accumu- 
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lating facts about reality through tireless 
research, which cannot be gainsaid. 
Science has taught a new kind of atti- 
tude towards life and reality. It has 
evolved a new outlook. And as a result 
the inherited moral and religious ideas 
are being given up one by one. New 
ideas of life and its fulfilment are crop- 
ping up. This new passion and new 
outlook — can they be made into a reli- 
gion? Or can religion be reconciled 
with them ? In our opinion, the 
second interpretation is more worthy of 
consideration than the first. Religion 
may be rationally placed before man- 
kind, yet men may refuse to have any- 
thing to do with it the mind may 
not find itself agreeable to it. It may 
be that science has so moulded the out- 
look of thought tliat it is no longer in 
a line with religion however rational it 
may be. 

It may be said that if religion is 
scientifically denionstrable, scientific 
minds must accept it. Rut is religion 
'viontifically demonstrable? The basis 
of scientific proof is observation and ex- 
periment. Human mind is full of errors; 
.so arc the senses. They cannot be 
relied on. Rut dead instruments are 
faithful. They have no bias ; they do 
not commit errors. So all truth must 
pass the te.st of instruments to be truly 
evidential and convincing. Tnstni- 
ments, therefore, are an essential part 
of scientific proof. Are religious truths 
capable of proof through instruments? 
Of course not. Rut though it is true 
that we cannot demonstrate religious 
truths scientifically, there is another 
view-point from which religion may be 
considered as thoroughly proved as any 
scientific truth. It must be admitted 
that in a scientific demonstration, not 
only should there be experiments, but 
the persons before whom the experi- 
ments are shown, should also be in a 
position to understand their significance. 
A previous training of their understand- 
ing is necessary. Take any physical or 
chemical experiment. Will a boor 
understand it? Certainly not. It is, 


therefore, wrong to assume, as is often 
done, that a scientific demonstration has 
no subjective aspect but is universal and 
purely objective. The persons to whom 
the demonstrations are shown must have 
a requisite training. If that is so, why 
should wc not concede the same neces- 
sity in case of religions proof? Let ns 
have the necessary training to under- 
stand religious demonstrations, and then 
we shall know that spiritual truths are 
also as capable of sure proof as any 
.scientific fact. The spiritually deve- 
loped can evaluate spiritual pheno- 
mena as correctly as scientists do 
material phenomena. The mind be- 
comes the instrument of test. With the 
spiritually developed, the mind is not so 
full of errors and so subjective as with 
ourselves. Religion is, therefore, 
challenging all sceptics to undergo the 
preparatory training and Ihcn set to 
spiritual research. Rut alas, this chal- 
lenge is scarcely taken np by any one. 
The reason is obvious. This prepara- 
tor\’ training which religion insists on, 
is a revolutionary one. It consists of a 
moral npliftmcnt, a change of the out- 
look of life, and of a .sincere and pas- 
sionate eagerness for the supersensible. 
That moans that we must take for 
granted the existence of a snperscnsnoiis 
reality, which no sceptic will ever do. 
If you are a scc]^tic, you will scarcely 
attach the required importance to moral 
observance, and cannot detach your 
mind from the ohjcctive. And if you 
do not do so, yon arc scarcely in a 
condition to undertake spiritual re- 
search. Von arc not prepared. The 
challenge and self- vindication of religion 
have, therefore, been scarcely heeded. 

There are some who want to vindi- 
cate religion bv subjecting it to the test 
of even material instruments. But wc 
do not understand how that can be 
possible. It is true that onr hooks and 
traditions speak of physiological changes 
brought on by spiritual experiences. 
Those changes are at least partly capable 
of being tested with material instru- 
ments, e.g., through X-ray photo- 
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^rnphy. But the facts of the original 
mental changes can only be inferred. 
'J'hc\' cannot be photoo-raphed. Here 
comes the necessity of belief or spiritual 
introspection. And sceptics may natur- 
ally refuse to accept our inferences, for 
those ])hysiological phcnoinona can be 
conceivably produced by other causes 
also than what we infer. 

The first intcr])rctation of scientific 
religion, therefore, has to remain un- 
decided. And perhaps no better proof 
than a rational explanation of the reli- 
gious truths is necessary. When there 
is an inclination towards and faith in 
the value of religion, no higher proof 
than this is required. But the crux of 
the ]iroblcm is that science has bred an 
anti-religious mentality. This aspect of 
the question we often ignore in our 
appreciation of the rational character of 
our religion. We nu;st carefully aualvse 
the scientific attitude, find its tendencies 
and its weakness and strength. Then 
perhaps we shall he able to know in 
what relation religion stands to the 
niodern mind and if it can be reallv 
reconciled with science. 

IT 

Tt was unfortnnale that modern 
science was born in a hostile atmosphere. 
Tn fact science was a protest against the 
theological and religious view that then 
existed in Kurope ; and it had to make 
its pro.grcss through tremendous opposi- 
tion of religion. One whose upbringing 
is unhappy <’an scarcely evince a 
generous pleasantness in after life. The 
bitterness of carlv da vs tinges even the 
afil lienee of later davs Such has been 
the rase with science. During its early 
days, its struggles against the persecu- 
tions of Christianity and the supersti- 
tions of the masses had been so keen and 
hitter that it was compelled to develop 
a too sceptical and hostile attitude to- 
wjirds the ])re-cxisting knowledge. 
vScepticism and destruetion horame tlic 
slogan of science. The knowledge 
acquired through the experiences of 
people for thousands of years and the 


religions and philosophies were all con- 
sidered erroneous and valueless. No- 
thing should be believed unless the 
laboratory instruments pa.ssed it as 
correct. And, therefore, religion must 
g<3. Theology should be thrown into 
the scrap-heap. The social and politico- 
economical systems arc all based on 
views of life and reality, which arc 
erroneous and, therefore, should be 
abolished. Such was the attitude that 
science bred in men. We are not 
blaming science. Perhax)s the prevail- 
ing conditions were such that science 
could not do otherwise. 

But there were all this time those 
enigmas, —the human life and per- 
sonality. The scientific attitude does 
not subsume all the ways and aspira- 
tions of luinian life and personality. 
'I'lie ways in which life progresses and 
fulfils itself are not logical or scientific, 
they arc alogieal. IIiiTnan ])ersonality 
also is not so definite or rational as 
the sc'icntifie attitude implies, {seieiie - 
re])resents only a fraction of the nature 
and workings of the hnnian mind. 
What did scieiu'e do with the remain- 
ing jiarts? SeieiK'e did not acc’onimoda'j* 
itself to them. t )n the other hand, 
insisted on those parts being adju.sied 
aeeonling to its own attitmle. h i ai 
was, however, against nature. Man i‘ 
three-fonrlhs, if not more, irrational ami 
onc-fonrth rational. He fulfils himsc!' 
IS much tlirough error as through truth. 
The Truth towards which man is p»o- 
gressing thrj)Ugh the exi)ei‘icuces oi 
countless lives, docs not fall within th.e 
category of what is called scientific 
truth. The universe is a mixture of 
lights and shades. And life is benefited 
as iinicli lu' light as by shade, 'fake, 
for instance, art. Art docs not bother 
about the scientific verity of the suh- 
iecls it deals with. The passing fancies, 
the flimsiest shadows, the airy nothings 
are enough for it. Yet its outlook and 
standard of evaluation is such that it 
reveals great spiritual truths aiul cause 
great satisfaction to the soul. Art, 
therch)re, coni'-s nearer to life than 
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science. Science did not and does not 
recognise this fact. It was and is too 
aggressive. It wants to exploit the 
entire mind for its own purpose. The 
result has been strange. While we talk 
of being scicnliiic and rational, our life 
is really a bundle of incongruities. We 
profess to be sceptical about what have 
not been proved to us. But almost the 
whole of our life-activity is based on 
unproved grounds. No man can be a 
true sceptic. To be a sceptic is to die. 
The ordinary argument seems to be 
this : There is no proof that there is 
God or soul or immortality ; let us, 
therefore, make much of this life. But 
has this life been proved r How do they 
know that this life is really what it 
api)ears to be? Why then do they con- 
duct themselves accordin g to appear- 
ance? True scepticism is indeed very 
rare. There arc true sceptics only 
among the spiritually developed. They 
test the universe and find it shadowy. 
God alone they liiul to be real and they 
r(.n ounce the world for ever. Such is 
true scepticism and not merely a voluble 
profession of it. 

It may be said that without extreme 
caiP.ion and destructive scepticism, the 
i>iogress of science wouhl have been im- 
IHjssible. it may be so. But it must be 
clearly understood that progress of 
science does not ncccssaiHy mean the 
destruction of all other knowledge, it 
was liie niihappy eoiidilions of society 
and cnltnre that prevailed at the 
licgiiiiiing of seieiiee in luiropc and 
also the oi)position of Christianity that 
made tlie new knowledge so aggros- 
Jiive and destruetivc. How did religion 
gro,»' among mankind ? ilow did philo- 
soj)liy grow? Their progress was not 
destructive, but assimilative and syn- 
thetic. People did not feel a siuhlon 
break between the old and the new, but 
only a gradual widening of vision. We 
believe lliat this steady gradual pro- 
.'-iress would have been i)ossible 
‘ilso in (.jjse of science, if the pre- 
vailing circumstances in Europe had 
been favourable. \Vc see it illustrated 


in India. We do not find any great 
difference between the scientific outlook 
and the outlook of our religion and 
culture. To us they seem to be 
mutually corroborative. Of course we 
must admit that the scientific outlook 
as it is understood in the West is not 
the same as wc in India understand it 
to be. This difference in interpretation 
is highly significant as we shall see 
later on. 

Ill 

What is the scientific attitude as it 
is understood in the West? What are 
its impiiealioiis ? We have already 
relcrred to the distinctive method that 
science follows, — the elimination of sub- 
jective elements as far as possible 
liirougli the use of instruments. This 
nieihod necessarily limits the horizon of 
its euciuiry. That which is not material 
and tangible, that which cannot be 
manipulated by instruments, must neces- 
sarily remain outside scientific ciuiuiiy. 
We are thereby at once limited to the 
merely material. .Ml spiritual aspira- 
tions are negatived at one stroke. Wc 
are made material, our outlook becomes 
mateiialislic. We seek to explain every- 
thing through mailer and its laws, 
ivife has to be explained as mereiy 
physiological. Mind also is a material 
mcehaiiisin, only l»ner. Who knows 
Imt life also can be one day produced 
ill the laboratory. The funny’ thing is 
that if wc so want, there are sullicieiit 
jrsliiicalioii for viewing vital and 
mental phenoiiieiia as determined and 
iiicchaiiieal like material phenomena. 
Materialists arc rapidly gaining further 
and further confinnalory proof of their 
atlitiulo. Quite recently a biologist, a 
professor of pathology in the University 
of London, drew attention to ‘‘quite a 
iimnber of noteworthy similarities 
between present-day conceptions of I lie 
structure and behaviour of physical 
atoms, on the one hand, and our con- 
ceptions about the stniclurc and 
behaviour of certain kinds of living 
organisms, on the other.” 
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rt is generally considered that science 
is only another metliod of arriving at 
general laws at which philosophy 
arrives through speculation. This is 
not, however, exactly the thing, 
doubt science wants to establish laws. 
But more than that it s^eks to know 
things as they really are. We ordinary 
men have attached certain lixed values 
to the things of our common experience, 
iiow these values originated, it is 
diiliciilt to state. But that there is a 
great deal oi dillerence between our 
ideas and scientific ideas of tilings, 
cannot be denied. To take an example : 
Surely we do not ever consider a piece 
of coal and a diamond to be of the same 
value. Vet in the view of science, both 
are carbon. Science is thus denuding 
the universe and life of their conven- 
tional values. Its ways of looking at 
things are not the common man’s. 
And the more science is finding the 
prevailing ideas of things incorrect, the 
more cautiously and energetically it is 
searching into everything. A great part 
of our knowledge of things consists of 
the emotional reactions that we make 
to them. These arc mainly, if not 
entirely, subjective. Science docs not 
and cannot take these subjective 
elements into account. The universe 
that emerges from tJie scientist’s 
laboratory is extremely unlike the 
universe as we know it. Most of our 
idealism is based en the apparent 
universe. The scientific knowledge of 
tile universe, therefore, automatically 
kills all idealism. It is true we some- 
liiiies hear of speculative science. ICven 
in the present days, Prof. luiisleiu is 
very urgent about sjjccnlative physics. 
But it cannot be denied that most 
scientisls do not favour speculation and 
prefer to be realistic, and that the effect 
of science on the popular mind at least 
is nothing better than materialistic. 
Social values have to change, so also 
moral values. Our coiicepiiou of our 
life and duties have to undergo corres- 
ponding changes. The relationships 
between man and man can no longer 


subsist on conventional emotional 
regards. Where is the basis ? The 
social, economical and political ideas 
have to change automatically. And all 
these changes have indeed come about. 
The economic life is changed beyond 
recognition. {Social life ha.s also 
similarly changed. Human relations 
have not been si)arcd. 'I'lie Westerners 
no longer look ui)oii life and duties in 
the way they did before. Their visua- 
lisation of the future is also from the 
standpoint of the tangible and the iiiater- 
rial. The picture that rises l>efore them 
of their future is not of their inner life, 
but of external changes consequent on 
the discovery of nature’s secrets and 
their application to the sensuous pur- 
lioses of men. 

All these have followed from the 
unfavourable circumslances amidst 
which science was born and deVL‘loi)C(l 
and from its peculiar outlook and 
method. 

IV 

We must understand the signilicance 
of these changes clearly. Bel us lake 
the case of chastity. Chastity has been 
considered by all religions as a basic 
quality of spiritual life. It is .ilso 
looked upon as one of the principal 
moral virtues in all eivili.scd cui- 
iminilies. But what is its value ii. tiu* 
eye of science? We shall not coiisidcr 
here the instances of spiritual persons. 
But to most men and women, chastily 
appeals as a moral virtue sanctified by 
traditions. But suppose the traditions 
break down. The sanctity that attaches 
to it will autoinatically vanish. Science 
does not bother about the inunlal eflecl 
of anything. In fact to it mind is a 
vague unknown entity, and it does not 
consider it except in its effect on the 
body. Science is scornful of traditions. 
The idea of sanctity, therefore, vanishes 
totally. Does chastity conduce to 
])hysical well-being? 'I'liat is the main 
point to be considered. If it does, let 
us treasure it. We.sterr doctors are 
many of them against it in the sense of 
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complete abstention from sexuality. 
They consider it abnormal and harmful 
to the bodily system. But even if 
chastity is considered helpful to physical 
life, it is ijynorcd in favour of what is 
nowadays called enjoying life. Life 
must be enjoyed ! For there is nothing 
except this life. So there is little scope 
for chastity. No doubt the first stages of 
the unchaste life of a conventional man 
or woman will be attended with some 
bitterness and coinpunctioii of cons- 
cience. But that is because the hold 
of traditions and conventions is yet 
strong on the mind. These conventions 
are always foolish. They must go with 
scientific enliglitcnment. And they go. 
After the first stages have been covered, 
it is all smooth sailing. Conscience, 
that fiM)lish repository of old-world 
notions, no longer troubles. But of 
course the body troubles sometimes. 
Ihit sc'icnce has also dc\ised means to 
aid and heal the body. 

Thus descrilied it no doubt reads 
i "iiibh‘. But it cannot be denied that 
tile picture has some resemblance to 
realities and that it is mostly due to the 
scientilic outlook. Sc'ience has divested 
life of all conventions, moral or other- 
wise ; it has at h-ast minimised their 
value. People incline to carnal 
pleasures for two reasons. There may 
l)e an inner hankering for such 
pleasures. Or higher ideals may be 
unknown. The present tendencies to 
physical enjoyment are due to both 
these reasons, but mainly, we Ixdievc, 
to the second one. A writer thus 
tlescrihcs the modern tendencies, as 
reflected in literature, in an article in 
The Forum. (New York): “He (an 
author) cannot be bothered, except inci- 
dentally, with pretensions or disguises 

gestures. He wants to get at scmc- 
thing that is fundamental and true. He 
wants to reach what is centra’ and 
enduring in human experience. lie 
turns, therefore, in this particular era, 
to the basic elements of human life-- 
to birth and death, to lust, . . . . 

what else is there for him to do? 


Religion, idealism, heroism, romantic 
love, gentility — he discerns only 
hypocrisy and self-deception in these. 
So anxious is the modern author to 
penetrate below the superstructure of 
convention and evasion that he probes 
the darkest recesses of the mind, creat- 
ing new forms to permit the expression 
of what he di.scovcrs. It is not 
necessary to assume that contemporary 
literature has gone Freudian ; these 
writers are following their own 
experience and not the text books of 
Vinnese professors. Their consciences, 
sharpened perhaps by the spirit of 
scientific inriuiry, drive them on in the 
search for what is real. They are 
willing to accept anything that is 
unpleasant so long as they believe it 
is tmc. Indeed, they are almost ready 
to assume that only what is unplea'^ant 
can he tmc, since so much that was 
comfortable and consoling has turned 
out to be false.” Again : “Tn such 
works we have a reflection of what 
might be called the modern mind— one 
of the modem minds, at least. Bereft 
of faitli in God and faith in man, sclf- 
conscions and cynical with regard to 
his own pretensions, unable to j\istifv 
the conviction that the work he is 
tr\dng to do is somehow significant, the 
literary artist is in no mood to place 
high value on ideals and as]nrations. 
He may hope and even believe that 
there is something in life besides lust, 
but he is unpleasantly aware that he 
can be sure of nothing but the animal 
pa.ssions. To these he will cling rather 
than run the risk of encouraging 
hypocrisy and becoming the victim of 
self-deception.” 

Science bas destroved moral and 
spiritual idealism. There arc uo 
restraining powers now. Therefore the 
.sanctity of marriage is ridiculed. Faith- 
fulness to the marriage vow is of little 
consecineiice. That old-world idea 
which used to consider even the ca. sting 
of a lustful eye on a woman as 
grievously sinful, has no scientific 
basis. Marriage is for enjoyment, and 
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progeny if the nation requires it. Why 
need there be lifelong faithfulness of 
love and chastity to the same man and 
woman ? The fact is, chastity has its 
supreme jnstillcation in a spiritual con- 
sideration. It has been found from 
long experience that without complete 
chastity no spiritual progress is possible. 
There may be worldly prosperity with- 
out it. We may even grant, though 
we do not believe it, that without it 
social life of a sort of wild socialistic 
type may also be possible. But no 
spiritual progress. And can man ever 
find peace and real happiness without 
snirituality ? But science has nothing 
to do with spirituality, it docs not 
recognise it. v^o chastity has lost its 
value to the modern men and woineu. 

We have specially dwelt on chastity, 
because it is fundamental, 'fhe change 
in thi.s one ease has meant a revolu- 
tionary change in the entire life of men 
and women. Domestic life is breaking. 
Women are seeking and finding new 
scopes. Economic ami .social changes 
have followed, and also jiolitical 
changes. But apart from its effect on 
chastity, the scientific attitude has 
brought about many other far-reaching 
changes in the individual and collccBVe 
life of men. It has not only cliangc.l 
old institutions but has also evolved 
new ones. It has given birth to new 
feelings and aspirations in which lie its 
positive value, greatness and high hopes, 
though may be in ]ioten(ial forms. One 
of these is an inordinate hankering for 
power, 

V 

The above is, as wc have understood, 
the nature of the scientific outlook as 
it ijrevails in the WYst. Says Bertrand 
Rus.sel : “vScience of itself does not offer 
us any moral ideas at all, and it f.s 
doubtful what moral ideas are going 
to replace those that we owe to tradi- 
tion.” If science is such, what is the 
chance of its reconciliation with 
religion ? What arc tlie prospects 
of religion in the present age? We 


need not discuss the case of Hinduism. 
For, we do not feel any conflict between 
science and religion. We spoke of a 
difference between our conception of 
the scientific outlook and the Western 
conception of it. It is not necessary 
that the scientific outlook and iti 
influence would be the same every- 
where. Much depends on the nature 
and perfection of the knowledge that 
exi.sted before science. The differe it 
antecedents of the different civilisations 
will mean a necessary difference in the 
influence of science. The fact is, Ood, 
soul and other spiritual facts arc not 
vague to us Indians. They arc so vivi.l 
and so real to us that no onslaughts of 
science can shake our faith in them. 
They arc not mere beliefs with ih 
T here arc many who have realised them 
in our own days. One Sri Ramakrishtia 
is enough to impress a whole epoch of 
history with the overwhelming sense of 
their rcalitv. Men are not ouided Iv/ 
reason. What things we sliall live bv 
<l(‘pcnds mueh on wlmt have irn- 
oressed our life and mind most. If 
religion had impressed tlu* Western 
mind in the way it has the Indian mind, 
srieiiee would not have, in sTiite »>f its 
miraeulous arhievemcnls and its e.\tren\* 
seeptieism, created the havoc it has dooi 
in the Western life. To ndmi! (hr 
truth of spiritual realities is to scr 
science at once in a different lif^hi 
Many of the emphatic asserlioiis >1 
science would appear ti invar ran ted an! 
unproved. Wc may mention last year’s 
controversy on the survival of bodilv 
death. Change of attitude means a 
groat change in the evaluation of facts. 
At least the agnostic attitude towards 
spiritual verities, which is refused by 
science, could be maintained, and that 
would have spared the moral fabric of 
society. Our intense faitli, born out of 
the experiences of great souls and con- 
firmed by the partial visions at least of 
innumerable persons, has provided us 
with other standards of value, and we 
do not judge cither material >r 
immaterial realities in the way the 
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Westerners do. The problem of the 
conflict of science and religion, there- 
fore, does not arise with us. It is true 
that with the propagation of scientific 
knowledge, many details will have to 
be changed, but the fundamentals are 
sound. We shall perhaps adopt alter- 
native nomenclatures and explain in new 
fashions. But we know that the facts 
are known and understood well. Our 
religion is scientific in both senses : Its 
main tenets and philosophies are quite 
in accordance with the findings of 
science and arc daily receiving greater 
and greater confirmation ; and its 
attitude towards life and reality is the 
complete fulfilment of what science is 
only very dimly reflecting at present. 
It has also greatly miiiiiiii.sed the mis- 
cliiefs of scince in that, having a true 
conception of the values of religious 
truths and of the truths of science, it 
has succeeded in maintaining a true 
balance between them without detriment 
to either of them. 

But the ca.se of the \\*est is different, 
'rile W'esleriicis caiiiiut put faith in the 
siij)ra-niaterial realities with the same 
strength and uiulerstandiiig as wc do. 
In fact, influenced as they are by 
sciciici’, they do mg even feel inclined 
to do so. What arc the prospects of 
religioii with them ? Can their ]ircscnt 
altitude be reconciled with the spiritual 
j)Utlnok ? We may conceive of seven! 
prospects, (i) If the present scientific 
altitude continues, utter materialism of 
a Very dangerous character will prevail, 
(j) But there are clear and sigiiifica it 
indications that this outlook has already 
proved unattractive to many. No more 
reason, no more dei’iiiiteiie.s.N, but a 
mystic vagueness is being eagerly 
sought after. Thi.s is the reason of the 
.growth of many mystic culls in the 
West at the present day. But that way 
lies the stultification of science, which 
will certainly be regrettable. (3) If this 
dissatisfaction with science and its 
results grows, it may be that in several 
centuries all enthusiasm for science will 
<lisappear. Through this failure of 


science, man may again take to religion. 
This prospect, though distant, is not 
cpiile fantastic. (4) Religion may be 
so placed before mankind that there 
will be a strong rational appeal. Even 
if the spiritual realities are not scienti- 
fically demonstrable, they may yet 
seem quite probable and quite in 
conformity with proved facts. This 
way science and religion may be 
happily reconciled. The rational 
aptitude of the present age may help 
a rationally proposed religion prevail 
more and more among the Western 
people. (5) But ns we have pointed out 
before, rationality is not the only 
clement in the scientific attitude. 
Science has created a special attitude 
towards life, which is intensely realistic. 
We have described its nature and 
mentioned that the sense of power is a 
special characteristic of it. Therefore 
if there is any rcH.gion which can 
transform this attitude by a gradual 
fulfilment (and not denial^ then that 
religion is the religion for the future, 
niid that religion alone can be truly 
united with science and redeem it. Wc 
believe Vedanta can do it. The con- 
ception of man that has .gradually 
evolved in the West through the 
vieis^itndcs of scientific influence has 

two elements in it. individual inte.grity 
and infinite nowcTfulncss. And the 
conception of life and world that has 
emerged is that of one vast being 
teem in. g wit h T>otcntialitics, givin.g 
infiiiifc scope to tlic individual to revel 
in. Wc do Tiot know of any other 
philosophy or rchVion than Advaita 

Vedanta, that can easily transform and 
fulfil these conceptions. The Advaita 
conception of the individual is the 

suhliinest. “Thou art That !“ The 

God of infinite power, infinite blessed- 
ness, infinite joy, immortal and sinless, 
is man himself. Can there be a more 
hopeful and glorious conception of man 
than this? The conception of indivi- 
dual solidarity and the sense of power 
generated by science is easily trans- 
muted and ennobled by the Vcdantic 
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conception of man. It has been said 
that Advaita Vedanta preaches the 
doctrine of Maya and characterises the 
world as unreal, and that it, therefore, 
cannot appeal to the Western mind 
which eac^crly believes in the solid 
reality of the world. Advaita Vedanta 
would surely be misunderstood if it is 
thou.i?ht that it considers the universe 
unreal in this crude sense. It says : 
“0 man, the Wvul l is not what it seems 
to you now. It is infinitely more 
glorious, infinitely more real, infinitely 
more lovable and enjoyable than yon 
take it to be. It is Satchidannnda 
itself. It is eternal, it is all-joy, all- 
light. Sarvnm hhnhidam Brahma — 
'All this is Brahman.' Know and love it 
as such, and not as yon arc doing at 
present." What can be more realistic 
than this? The scientific mind will 
avidly grasp at this idea. Let us on 
and on in our understanding. And the 
world will at last leveal itself as the 
embodiment of all that we are cons- 
ciously and unconsciously seeking for ; 

NOTES OF CONVERSATIONS 

rjoTTi August. 

S'lvami T : “Meditation begins with 
the unification of the meditator, the 
objet't of meditation and the act of 
meditation, when llic separation between 
them is obliterated. When japa has 
become automatic, when a portion of 
the mind ever repeals the Name of 
itself, one may be said to have 
advanced a little in japa. In all cases 
the ‘r must be forgotten. 

“At one time I felt that even every 
footstep of mine was through ITis 
power and that I had nothing. I 
clearly felt this. This feeling lasted 
for some days. 

Never expect anything from any 
one. But always give. Otherwise a 
sense of drjmcss will overtake you. I 
have seen many Sadhus who are dry 
and who think that because they have 


only, at a certain stage of our research, 
we shall have to change the laboratory 
instruments for the mental instrument, 
concentration, and the eternal secret will 
become patent for ever. 

We thus consider Advaita Vedanta 
to be the hope of the present age. For 
it alone can successfully transform the 
dominant tendencies born of science, 
and through this, rehabilitate morality 
and religion. We may preach a 
rational religion. But it will fail to 
attract unless it has also the power to 
transmute and fulfil the science-begotten 
mentality. Advaita Vedanta does that, 
and it also states religion rationally, in 
consonance with the discoveries of 
science. The tme reconciliation of 
science and religion lies in their agree- 
ment not only in doctrines but also in 
the mental attitudes implied. Advaita 
Vedanta fulfils both these conditions. 
In it alone lies the future of both 
science and religion, and if it fails, 
nothing else will siicceed. 


WITH SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

become Sndhu.^, they have nothing to 
do with others. . . . But you must 

not .give any one your mind. That you 
must cive onlv to Ood. That is why 
von have not married. Pray cr^dng to 
Him : 'O I.ord, mnv T love Thee with 
all my heart!’ The Master would 
instruct us to work with the hands but 
to keen the mind ever with Him. 

"Cod is not partial. ITis grace is 
on all, good and evil, .iust as rains fall 
cquallv on all places. Whoever tills 
the land reaps the harvest. If any one 
says that he is specially beloved of the 
Lord, that is his own idea and attitude. 
He savs so from the experience of his 
own life. But it is not universally true. 

“There is another attitude, accord- 
ing to which Ood binds some and 
releases others. But who can assume 
this attitude? Only he who has 
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realised everything as one and who 
feels Ills mercy even amidst great 
sorrow. 

“There is a third attitude : What- 
ever is good is His, and whatever is 
bad is the result of our own Karma. 
If we continue this attitude, we may 
eventually get rid of the ego.*’ 

7TH September. 

Swami T : “The Jnanis meditate 
ill the head, the Bhaktas in the heart. 
We generally llnd so. But when as 
a result of meditation in the heart, 
spiritual consciousness expands, there 
is no more any iixed location of 
meditation. 

“The Master had two moods; 
vSonietimes he said that he did not like 
Divine forms, not even Kali, and his 
mind would be immersed in the 
Absolute. At other tiiiics, he said that 
iie could not do without Divine forms, 
and lie would say to the Divine Mother 
that he did not want to see Her form- 
kbs aspect or liave Bra lima- jnana. He 
who rejects everything and gets lost 
111 tile formless Brahman is one-sided, 
'ihe Jnani is afraid of rebirth lest he 
be caught in the meshes of Ignorance. 
But the expert player docs not fear 
anything. Similarly, he who has 
realised only the forms of God, but not 
His formless absolute aspect, is also 
oiie-sided. 

“It is Siiid in the Piiranas that the 
Divine forms survive even the dis- 
solution of the entire universe. As the 
blaster said, there arc places where 
the ice docs not melt. 

**Do not accept any gifts from any 
one. For the gifts will inlluciice you, 
they will take away your independence. 
He alone can accept, who can consume, 
whose mind will not be affected, who 
Icels them as gifts of God Himself. 
You may accept gifts only from good 
men who would not interfere with 
your independence and seek to control 
you. 

“It is very difEcult to truly under- 
stand the intricacies of the mind 


without being an advanced Sadhaka. 
How many are the ways in which the 
mind is deluding us ! If any one 
points out the delusions, we find 
excuses for them ! We do not under- 
stand how many kinds of self-love fill 
us. it is no juke to submit to any 
one, — not outwardly, but in spirit. 

“Swami Vivekananda was once 
reading the Bible, lie was in those 
days a vegetarian. When he read of 
Jesus’s flesii-caling, he did not like it. 
But at once he thought : ‘Oh, how 
proud 1 have become because 1 am 
living on vegeuibles!* Vve read a lot, 
but can feel, retain and assimilate 
little. When the ^Master said to Girish 
Ch. Ghosh; ‘Wliat are you talking of 
Brdkma-jnaniL i Sukadeva saw and 
touched the Ocean of Brahman. Ana 
biva drank only tiiree handiiils of its 
water and became a 6avi (corpse),* 
Girish Ghosh clasped his head and 
exclaimed : ‘Stop, ^ir, say no more. 
My head is bursting.* 

“Fornieily my nerves were very 
fine, and 1 had great powers of explain- 
ing tilings. W heiiever any one put me 
a question, 1 could sec everything from 
its ultimate origin to its outer expres- 
sion, — i could see from what motive he 
sijoke and why. And there was a Hood 
of light in a single word of mine. 

“1 used to observe absolute silence 
during the AavaraLri. 1 would feel a 
sort of intoxication and the mind would 
I e onc-poiiitcd. I l.avj done what one 
being born a man should do. My aim 
was to make iiiy life pure. 1 used to 
read a great deal, eight or nine hours 
daily. 1 read many Puranas and then 
the Vedanta and my mind settled on 
the X'edaiila. The blaster said jokingly 
to 1110 : ‘Tell me something of the 
Vedanta. Docs not Vedanta say that 
Brahman is true and world false? Or 
docs it say anything else? Then give 
up the false and take the true.* This 
was a turning-point of my life.** 

4*rii November. 

S'icami T ; “I travelled w’idely in 
the early days. I went towards the 
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Narbada, alone, without a pice with 
me, and I slept anywhere. I went via 
Allahabad, Chitrakut, Kewa and 
Jubbalpore, all on foot. Whenever 
I travelled I kept a place of pilgrimage 
in view and found out niy way by 
enquiring of people. I went next to 
llardwar, Hrishikesh, Uttarkashi, etc. 
I thought of not coming down from 
the mountains. I lived happily in the 
Gharwal hills, totally forgot the 
existence of the world and aimed only 
at God-realisation. 1 meditated and 
read a great deal. But Swamiji made 
me come down. 1 met him at Meerut. 
Some seven or eight ot us lived together 
at Delhi. Then ]Maharaj (Swami 
Brahmaiiaiida) spoke ol visiting Jawaliji 
and asked me to accompany him. So 
1 went with him to Jawaliji, Gopinath- 
pur, Baijiiath, Bathaiikot, ^Multan, 
Gujranwala, Montgomery and so on. 
And then we came down to Bombay 
via Karachi. At Jiombay we met 
vSwaniiji about to embark lor America, 
lie said that the Parliament ol Keligions 
at Chicago was all lor him, as if he 
saw the future, lie asked me to return 
to the Math and to allow Maliaraj to 
travel alone. 

‘T stayed for some time at Mt. 
Abu. From there I went to Ajmere and 
Pushkar and then to Brindabaii where 
I stayed for six months. The next six 
months I passed at Lucknow. Then I 
went to Ayodh}'a. At Ayodliya .Malia- 
purush (Swanii Shivananda) met me 
and asked me to come to the i\lath. 

“Though I travelled much, I also 
studied much all along. At Briiidabaii 
I studied a great deal of Bhakli 
st^riptures. It is not good to wander 
much if you do not at the same time 
continue your Sadhana. 

“In the Jagannnth temple at Puri, 
suddenly a sound came to my ears and 
my heart was filled witli a great joy so 
much so that I felt like walking on the 
air. The .sound continued in various 
strains. My whole mind felt attracted. 
I then remembered what I had read of 


Anahata Dhwani and 1 thought it must 
be that. 

“At Ujjain, I was one night sleeping 
under a tree. A storm came and 
suddenly some one touched me on the 
body. I got up and at once a branch 
fell where I had slept. . . . 

“When 1 first read the verse in 
which it is said that life is meant for 
the realisation of Jivan-mukti, I leapt 
in joy. For that indeed was the 
purpose of my life. . . . 

“ 'The first door of Yoga is the 
control of speech, non-acceptance of 
gifts, non-expectation , desirclessness 
and love of solitude.* — This verse had 
a great influence on me. Formerly I 
used to talk much. When 1 read it I 
thought : ‘What ! I have not entered 
even the first door of Yoga!' and I 
resolved that I would control my speech. 
1 did not talk with any one, lived by 
myself and acted as 1 thought bc.si. 
And I did not utter a single word 
during the nine days of the Savanilfi. 

“It was Sankara who moulded my 
life. Before I came to the Master, a 
single verse of Sankara used to lift me 
a step up and give me a flood of light 
In those days I used to find much new 
meaning in the verses. What 
parigralia (acceptance of gifts) ? livcP 
if you do not accept anything, there 
may be parigralia. To think of ineani. 
for the future, that is paiiguiha. hirih 
and rebirth all follow from parigralia. 
We arc already thinking of ways and 
means for the future. Wherever our 
mind is, there wc also arc. If you do 
not have parigralia, where would your 
mind be? Naturally on the Atman 
itself. This one practice of aparigraha 
can take you to the highest. . . . 

“Once 1 was sitting alone by tlie 
Ganges after my companions had left. 
I began to meditate and ly and by it 
became 2 o’clock. Then some one 
suddenly said : ‘Come, let us go 
home.* These words seemed to club 
me on the head. I understood that 
they had come from my mind itself. 
There was really no home. But the 
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mind had been thinking that there was 
a home where I was to retuni. 1 then 
determined that I would destroy this 
tendency of the mind. . . . 

‘*Oh, those days are coming to my 
mind. While I lived at vSritiagar Ohat, 
1 used to rise very early and bathe. 
Then I would sit in meditation and 
afterwards read. At eleven, I would 
rise and procure senne food in an hour. 


Then would again begin meditation and 
jat)a. And thus every day. It was 
there that I committed eight IJpanishads 
to memory. I vronld meditate on 
every verse I read and what an indes- 
cribable joy it was ! I used to read 
the commentary of Sankara and the 
Tika of Jiiaiiaiianda. And much 
further light used to come through 
meditation.** . . . 


Kin is I 


THE PROMOTION OF WORLD PEACE 

r»V SWAUI XlKlllI,.\\\NL)A 


The greatesL cliaractcristic of the 
jihenonieiial world is its illiisorincss. 
Our hopes and aspirations, activities 
and [jasliines, achievements and failures, 
progress and degradation, all are but 
dilTeveiU facets of a dream, ditTerciit 
Sittings of a magi<' kaleidoscope. The 
r-. disatioii of Kealilv alouc can convince 
<»iU‘ that tlic l)cst and the \\ni>t of the 
imivcrse arc all cqiiall\- dreams. 
IHslorv sliows that the world is like 
a dn;«*s curly tail whicli can never be 
ii'ade straight. The sum totrd of misery 
and happiness is alwavs the same, 
h'vil is like idiroiiic rlieunialism which 
only shifts ])ositinn but never altogether 
vanishes. Cood and evil ])roceed piiri 
jhissu. One living in the world of 
phenomena can never free oneself from 
the ].airs of oj)positcs. This is ^laya. 
The Kingdom of TTcaven upon earth, 
T’ltiTual Peace, P'ternal Pnvgress, the 
Millcnninm, and such other dreams of 
the idealists arc, therefore, eontradic- 
tion in terms. The Kingdom of 
TTcaven on earth, f<w winch the Son of 
Cod shed bis blood, is not nearer tr us, 
by so much as a jot or tittle, after two 
thousand years. The ideal of non- 
resistance to evil, preached by Gautama 
Ihiddlia, is as unrealised to-day as it 
was twenty-five hnndred years ago. 
fbily sonic individuals realised these 
ideals and were at peace with the world. 


The existence of world-peace is felt 
only in the heart of the individi’al. 

I 

Three stages may be said to rbarac- 
terise the evolution of men. Firstly, 
there is the stage of competition. Men 
look ny^on one another with extreme 
siispicifiii. Tliey scratch one another’s 
e>'e< liki.' wild \ nllnros. The slogan of 
this ])eiiod is, “Let everyone lake care 
of himself and tlic devil the liindniost.** 
This is llie mentrdity of the nomadic 
tribt'S movin-r on iho high table-lands 
or stc]'>yies. But hard experience 
gradually teaches man that the spirit 
of competition cannot lie conducive even 
to individual happiness. Always scent- 
ing danger about him, man can never 
feel secure. Besides, in the age of 
competition for creature comforts, men 
find little time and less opywtunity for 
the culture of higher instincts. Peace 
and security arc the shir qua non of 
progress. Then the people of similar 
minds coalesce together into a nation. 
Organisation of life and activities 
among the members gives the nation 
tlic reipiisite peace and seenrity for the 
development of its culture and the 
promotion of its happiness. In this 
stage, the nation-idea crystallises, 
kingdom grows and state develops. In 
this stage, again, different states co- 
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o|)crate with one another for protection 
a.trainst stronger rivals or the exploita- 
tion of Aveaker ones. But there is no 
real amity between nations. The 
different nations, though apparently 
living together in a state of peace, 
present the siiectacle of a battle-field 
where the belligerents live in camps in 
a state of war-preparedness. The bond 
of unity among them is extremely 
rickety and gives way before the 
slightest stress of circumstances. 
Political expediency is a master 
juggler, which holds in its hands a 
magic kaleidoscope and takes malicious 
delight in mahing and l^rcaking sworn 
alliances and combinations. This is 
writ large in the history of Kurope and 
the world. Xo doubt, during the last 
many decades, the states of Kurope 
manifested a wonderful spirit of unity. 
But to Avhat purpose? The pragmatic 
value of this unity has hceii the destruc- 
tion of weaker peo]ffos, the exploitation 
of the helpless nations, the protection of 
self-interest and the aggrandisement of 
national glory. TIk^ spirit underlying 
co-operation is the spirit of the nomadic 
world. It is the spirit of the great 
plains and the high seas. 

But the next stage in man's evolu- 
tion is characterised by the spirit of 
consecration. Then man understands 
that his real haupincss and that of the 
nation consist more in the conceding of 
privileges than in exacting them from 
others. Beal bliss comes from renun- 
ciation and self-denial. The whole 
world is like human body and all the 
limbs must co-oT)crate with one another 
in promoting the hanpiness of the body 
itself. Any cos'^edness or truculence on 
the pari of the individual in looking 
to the interest of th.o whole cannot but 
ultimately spell its own ruin. A chain 
is as weak as its weakest link. The 
rope by which the slave is dragged also 
impedes the progress of the master. 
Nationalism as a pod must follow the 
tribal gods to the limbo. Our true 
nationality is all mankind. But will this 
ideal l>e ever realised ? 


II 

Individually speaking, there are 
alway.s found some men Avho sincerely 
want peace. Realising the evanescence 
of the world, they gradually learn to 
discover peace and happiness in their 
own self. But the sincerity of the 
people in general, asking for permanent 
peace, must he taken rum jy ratio salts. 
Oftentimes this general hankering for 
peace follows a great war causing 
enormous expenses, blood-curdling 
horrors, terrible brutality and the whole- 
.‘^ale disturbance of the tranquillity of 
life. People for the lime being become 
overwhelmed by the colossal propor- 
tions the miseries of a war assume ; 
and weariness and disgust follow. B.«l 
weariness and disgust, liorror and ]u’ty, 
even the realisation of the practical fact 
of the dislocation of the normal life and 
harm and extravagance do not become 
permanent. Human nature recuperates 
itself and rekindles the instincts that 
were temporarily subdued. War is 
followed by peace, a long or a short 
one. But ultimately i)care conies to an 
end under the stress of human passions. 

The history of the last few centuries 
shows occasional outbursts of liumane 
.sentiments for the establishment of 
])cace in the world. But history shows 
again the lamentable failure of all such 
attempts. The generality of mankiml 
still looks upon war as a biological 
necessity. Its psychological necessity 
lurlsS detfo ii. human nature. Let us 
swiftly glance at the different attempts 
that have been made from time to time 
for establishing good-will and brother- 
hood among mankind. The motive be- 
hind the campaign of Alexander, Oesar 
or Napoleon was, perhaps, the establish- 
ment of a world kingdom in which 
people Avill live amicably, under an 
emperor, like good brothers. But the 
dream of these potentates proved, 
perhaps, more ephemeral than even our 
flimsiest dream of the night. People 
hugged to their bosom various ideas, 
such as the Court of Arbitiation, the 
Concert of Kurope, the Balance of 
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Power, the growth of democracy, the 
extension of commerce and the progress 
of science, as potent means to bring 
all wars to an end. Believing that wars 
are generally the outcome of the ugly 
passions of greedy kings and statesmen, 
they thought that the increased jjaiti- 
cipatioii of the people in the admiiiislra- 
tion of the state would stop the mad 
orgies of the Armageddon in the world. 
It was expected that dillereiit countries 
having extensive commercial relations 
with one another would discard warfare 
for fear of jeopardising their coniiuercial 
interests. And it was also thought that 
nations equipped with up-to-date instru- 
ments of destruction, dangerous and 
cruel, through the progress of science, 
would not <larc to draw sword against 
one another for fear of perishing with 
it. But the last great war «as well as 
a lew i)rcceding it, has utterly deiiioii- 
Mtiated the utter hollowness of such 
expectations. Pa'cii while the head of 
tile state hesitated to throw up the 
gauntlet, the rabble, the ‘demos* goaded 
him to take part in the terrible holo- 
caiist with their wild hurrah. Scientists 
with their labour and researches only 
helped to make the destruction complete. 
Coiniiiercial interests supplied the sop 
io Cerberus. 

It is contended that many guoii- 
hearted people took i)ait in the last war 
hoping confidently lliat that war would 
end all future wars. But what was the 
feeling prevailing at Versailles at the 
time of signing the [leace treaty ? The 
Big Three with tiieir fingers still red 
with tepid hiiinan gore drafted the 
terms of peace. “The world had to be 
made safe for democracy,’* .said Presi- 
dent Wilson. But M. Clemeiiceau ex- 
presed by his attitude that it was talking 
like Jesus Clirist. No, the world had 
to be made safe for Paris. The defeated 
nations had to satisfy the revengeful 
thirsts of the victorious allies. The 
great powers wildly participated in the 
general loot. They followed the old 
annexation policy under very thin 
i^amouflage. The noble ideal of ‘sclf- 


detcrniination* was thrown to the scrap- 
lieai). The geographical and ethnologi- 
cal boundaries were superseded by man- 
made boundaries. 

For the time being President Wilson 
focussed the attention of the entire 
world upon his pet scheme of the League 
of Nations, which he declared would be 
the substantial realisation of peace. 
But this homunculus in a bottle, which, 
it was hoped, might become at last the 
Man ruling the earth, this League of 
Nations, was not a league of people at 
all ; it was a federation of states, 
doiiiiiiioiis and eolonies. It failed to 
achieve it.s much-advertised purpose, 
and no better result can be conceivably 
the ouLcuiiie of an organisation which is 
mainly guided and wircpullcd by 
diplomats and statesmen who promise 
only to betray, and flatter only to ruin ; 
aiul however they may occasionally bind 
themselves by oaths and treaties, their 
conscience, oljsequious to their interests, 
always releases them from inconvenient 
obligations. The League of Nations 
emphasises nationality. It defers to 
sovereignty. But the world perishes 
unless sovereignty is merged and 
nationality suburdiiiated. 

Thus the i)cace-atteiiipls after the 
great war have passed away like a burst 
oL laughter in a tavern. The face of 
i'urupe, aitiflcially rejuvenated, shows 
iiow’ the flush of a wasting fever. And 
it is but natural. While a saner section 
of people ill every laud is anxious for 
peace, the diplomats and militarists 
everv where are hatching plans for 
making the next war more horrible and 
murderous. They want to get on with 
their aimameiits to keep ahead, li is 
necessary to develop new’ arms. The 
nation which docs so would have a great 
advantage in the next war. In addition 
to the tank, the armies must use cater- 
pillar wheels for mechanical transports, 
and these w’hecls must advance in open 
order on a broad front carrying guns, 
munitions, supplies, men ami other 
accessories of war- and incidentally 
ploughing v.p and destroying hedges, 
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ditches, lields and ciiltivalioiis, leaviiiK 
nothing behind but blood-streaked mud. 
Flying destroyers must play an im- 
portant pari. Jlonibs must be dropped 
not merely on the army lines, but also 
where stores are being niaiuifactured iiiid 
troops trained. The ('lovernmeiit slioukl 
place more trust on its own right hand 
and in its f)wn stretclied-out arm than in 
any organisations like the Keagiie ul 
Nations. War is war and its only law 
is the maximum dc>tn'.clioii oi the enemy 
forces with the minim. nn elTorts. '(his 
being the predonn’iiani Keliiig, how can 
one expect for [)ejnianeiii ’.\oiid {-eace, 
wlieii an inilueiuial iseclion oi ]»e(7pie 
does not know what it is to live in love 
and sympathy with others as some 
dirty, poor, ill-lreatLd aiul ilerce-Mraled 
creature, born and bred amidst the erne! 
and dingy Miirronmiings ol a boiui».)n o; 
Faris back slreit vloe.s ii<»t know what ii 
is to bathe ewryday, al-.«ay.'5 lo be 
bcautiliilly cUnl and to iiu.et agreeable 
and well'iiiannered pev»ple (m do beanti- 
ful things? 

The crimson coloi-r in the Western 
horizon of to-day is not tlie ])reenr.sive 
hint of a glorions dawn. It is tlie wihi 
scarlet of the licking flames of a terrible 
sei)ulchre. The writers, lliinktrs and 
jjrcachers are only adding to llie fniy 
by their shriek^ and houh. iMuoi^e is 
placed on the crater of a smouldering 
volcano. It is grov\ing too enoriiit>r;s 
and soon it will l;e buried under the 
weight of its own eiionr.ily. This inacl 
cry of nationalism is like a linge 
f ran ken. *510111 which nllinialely de\onrs 
its own author. People are moving in 
a breakneck speed. New exciteinems 
are being invented daily lo invigorate 
their over-wronglit mnwes. I’assjoii'^ 
are running high everywhere. '1 he 
European .states have h>st all i<kals of 
broad outlook. Pkiclv state maintains 
its own educational system, teaclies a 
partial and lying history and instils a 
poisonous national conceit. I'birojie has 
no world polilieians, no biwafl-niinded 
leaders but only narrow-minded state.s- 
men, tariff-sustained businc.ss-maguaUs, 


newspapers with limited outlook, state- 
supiiorted teachers and national univer- 
sities. 

But the unseen hand has already 
written the fatal words on the wall of 
the Kuropeaii Courts. A generation is 
rising from the ruins of tile old world 
who will not stand any such nonsense. 
Tlie persecuted and the tortured are 
slowly raising their heads. There is a 
tremendous awakening m China, Turkey 
and the Asiatic iMuslini .stales. NatiuiiaJ- 
isin ilial dominates jani>])e to-day i.s 
like a drunken shouting Imliy who loids 
it over and deafens cveiyoiie in a room, 
until lie is suddenly Hung out and every- 
one is incredulous that he was ever 
tolerated. 

We have seen the political forces that 
have hitlieitu ioslereti liie sinrit oi 
enmity and stiife aiiioiig men. 'I'iieie 
are oilier aspects akso. >vuoihtr cia.ss of 
people thinks that the Ciillural conlaet 
between dilferciil iialioiis tliroi.gh the 
study of ethnology, sociology, hi^loi y 
and theology goes a great way luwaiiis 
bridging the gull Lliai laIsIs belwvui 
race and race. But unfortunately the 
result of the contart Ijotweeii two e'd- 
lures has hitherto prowd disaslrou.s to 
the realisation of such an ideal. 'I ‘a 
iiiUlleclnal sections of j>owerlul iialioiis, 
proiesr5iiig to live al'uve the sin mi a ; / 
tiiLini: of the political liiniioil, have 
rathei helped lo accciuuale the differ 
em.v> between nation and nation. 
Whenever J'bjropeaii cull m e ]»ruteclcd 
by tile serried phalanx oi armed forces 
came in contact with tilher cnltuus, 
lihysically but not cuiliirall\ weak, it 
generally e.xteiniinated the latter or 
imjMised ui)on the latter ii:5 own ideal ol 
civilisation. Only in Indian history 
does one find the licaltliy i)rocess oi 
cultural assimilation which attitude the 
free and virile* India tex'k towards her 
invaders. Therefore we in India possess 
a grand composite culture containing 
the best elenieiils of outsiile civilisa- 
tions. 'riie iirotagoni.sts of cultural 
unity in lunope with their obse-.ssion of 
superiority-complex have failed to bring 
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about the much desired uiiillcatioii of 
the world on a cultural basis. 

And last ot all, come to liie iield the 
religious preachers. Christ preaclied 
the religion of love. Buddha enjoined 
upon ail to ioiiow the doctrine oi uon> 
resistance to evil, saying tiiat hatred 
ceases not at any time by hatred but 
by love alone. Love has been prescribed 
by all great propliets ol iiumaiiity as 
the greatest 1 actor in cliaiigiiig the 
animal propensities oi men and raising 
them liigh to the tlirone ul (Juci. But 
unlortuuately the world is witnessing 
to-day the strange spectacle oi the 
iollowers ol Christ and Buddha most 
cruelly iniirdering not only the iollowers 
oi other religions but also the members 
oi tlieir own iaitlis. The same baser 
passions are at work here too. l atlier- 
liood oi Cjod and brotherhood ol men 
are nice principles so far as they are 
written in the book. But at crucial 
times tliese ideals are not louiid worth 
Jhc paper on which they are written. 
Religious iiigotry is responsible ior the 
shed<ling ol more blood in the world 
Liiaii any inundaiie reason. Religious 
ineachcrs and religious organisations 
ha\e been sowing everywhere the seeds 
ul dis-^eiisioii and slrile. Instead ol 
iH»ldijig out the olive-branch, they lhro\\ 
before the world the apple of discord, 
instead of fulhwving the ideals ol our 
inophets, wc arc i)roinptcd to actions 
by the malicious propensities of our 
own animal passions. There has been 
a distinct slipping-oll from the ancient 
ideal and a real de-spiritualisation of 
religion. Some inevitable obsessions 
are always associated with all liistorical 
religious. Believing in the Divinity ol 
a .single man, the followers of such 
religions soon degenerate into bigots and 
lanatics and set out to convert the world 
either by sword or other unfair means 
and send the non-bclievers to hell to be 
eternally tortured and barbecued. The 
prophets are not to blame ; but we, the 
followers, misunderstand them and are 
I'csponsible for the untold miseries that 
exist in the world to-day. 


Ill 

Most of the religious have hitherto 
only preached the brotherhood of men, 
refusing in theory and practice to 
recognise men of other faiths as 
brothers. But this relationship is also 
a fragile bond which breaks up imdcr 
the pressure of our animal instincts. 
Brother stabs in the back of brother or 
liits below tile belt to ensure his own 
happiness, iiere the Hindu Philosophy 
- 1 mean the Vedanta, souuds a deeper 
note. It inxaches the philosophy of 
iVtinaii or Self. Every tiling in the 
world is to be loved for the sake of 
the Self. VVe love children, wife. 
Wealth and everything that exists oul> 
for the sake of this Sell. But because 
we forget the real nature of this Sell 
and look upon the gross forms as con- 
ducive to our happiness, the blis.s that 
we derive from the ciijoyinent oi the 
earthly objects is extremely transient 
and fugitive in nature. The Self of the 
\*edaiUa iTiiiosophy is Brahman, eternal, 
unborn and undying. It is Existence- 
knowlcdgc-Bliss Absolute. in the 
same breath the Vedanta declares that 
1 am that Brail man. All my ideas of 
weakness and limitations are due to 
the ignorance of my real nature. It is 
only through ignorance that 1 sec* 
dilVevuu’C, by creating muitiplicity in 
the universe. In fact there is no 
sci»arate existence which I should love 
or hate or for which 1 am called upon 
lo make sacrifice. By loving others 1 
only love my own self. By hating and 
injuring others I only hate and injure 
myself, lleiice the X'endaiitist does not 
at all consider that he foregoes a portion 
of his own pleasure by showing solici- 
tude for the happiness of others. This 
philosophy alone gives us the rationale 
of love and sacrifice, the two great 
factors for Iniiiging peace •:o the worhl. 

The Vedanta declares that veal 
ha])piiicss consists in the realisation of 
the Spirit and reiiuiicialion of earthly 
possessions. It declares the glorv of 
Atman before wTiose iiiagnitiide, the sun, 
the moon, the whole creation, appear 
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like a drop in the ocean and before 
whose glory, the whole space melts into 
nothingness. The real strength of a 
man is the strength of the Self and the 
consciousness of the unity with Kxist- 
eiice itself. All fear is the outcome of 
duality. This is Maya and therefore 
unreal. Tlie war preparations of the 
strong nations are due to this idea of 
duality and separation and betray the 
psychology of wcaknc.ss. luirope lives 
to-day ill armed camps so that it may 
not be caught unawares. Man thinks 
himself hopelessly dependent upon inert 
and lifeless matter for .securing his 
happiness. Life is intolerable without 
beer and skittles, without the trinkets 
and gew-gaws of moilern civilisation. 
When man realises himself as the One 
Being without a second, he is not afraid 
of anybody else. When he feels within 
the glory of the Atman he does not go 
to worthless matter for peace and happi- 
ness. So long as the strong nations of 
Europe do not realise the glory of the 
vSelf and the evanescence of the world, 
peace and haiipiness will ever recede 
from before theui like the proverbial 
cup of Tantalus. In the domain of 
theology the grandest contribution of 
the Vedanta philosophy is that it does 
not disturb anybody’s faith, however 
crude and gross the latter may be. It 
recognises all the prophets and scrip- 
t.ires of the world as inanifesliiig 
diftercnl aspects of Truth. As the 
liowlings of jackals are hushed at the 
roaring of the lion, so all (juarrels and 
S'?recchings cease when the Lion of 
X'cdanla roars. 

IV 

The world adopted various measures 
for the promotion of peace. But all 
Ihese liave proved abortive. But the 
experiment of the realisation of Unity 
miderlying the universe, through 
Vedanta, has not yet been tried and 
we commend it to the rati<iiial world, 
at Iea.st for the novelty of the thing. 
vScience and philosophy have discovered 
unity ill the realms of matter and mind. 


Let men on the religious plane realise 
and proclaim this unity of Spirit. Let 
l^eople be taught that the world is a 
cosmic whole ; and love and hatred 
shown to any one part ultimately react 
upon the entire body. Let all the acti- 
vities ill the various spheres of life be 
attuned to this one ideal. Let this ideal 
of unity be preached from the altar, 
pulpit and platform. Let this ideal be 
taught in schools, colleges, in the high 
ways and byways of life. It is an 
auspicious time. A sane section of 
people, in every counlry, has been 
demanding peace. Blind materialists 
and wily diplomats cannot be expected 
to understand the utter bankruptcy of 
the present-day world. A limit must be 
imposed upon military operations and 
political exploitations. Things cannot 
go oil ill this fashion ad bifinilnm. No 
people after the terrible experience of 
the last war should want any more to 
stand such warfare as the militarists 
contemplate, not even the men on the 
winning side. Imperialism has no longer 
any persuasive iiower. It goes on fur 
sheer want of wits to leave off. 'I'lic 
war that lies ahead will nut be en- 
couraged by the masses. It will lie 
certainly a more disorderly but less in- 
tensive war. 

At the present moment it is the 
bounden duty of everyone to proclaim 
the message of peace. Let the 
historians, arcliieologists, ethnologists, 
philologists, educationists and the like, 
undertake the task of creative analysis 
which the scientific men of the 
eighteenth and the iiinetccntli centuries 
did for the materials and mccliaiiisiii of 
human life. The latter perhaps, uii' 
consciously helped to discover tele- 
gra])hy, swift transit on laud and sea 
and a tlioiisand impossible things. Let 
the former, too, consciously do greater 
things in more urgent human affairs. 
Let economic organisers exploit all 
material wealth and every fresh possi- 
bility that science reveals, for the 
conimoii good of the world. Private 
enterpriser will be a servant— a useful, 
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valued and well-rewarded servant— and 
no longer the rol)bcr master of the 
Oovernment. T^el eurrcncy be safe- 
guarded against the contrivances and 
the manipulations of clever and dis- 
honest men. T^ct the i)hilosoi)hy of 
State be totally revolutionised. The 
loftiest idealism of yesterday seems but 
sheer commonsense to-day. Let the 
states be free from all obsessions of an 
aggressive foreign i:)olicy. All subject 
nations must be freed. A permanent 
world [)cacc can never be effected with- 
out the independence of the Asiatic 
nations. The principle of self-deter- 
mination by the people should be the 
guiding policy of all states. It must not 
be obscured bv the thin camouflage of 
trustceshi]), guardianship and mandatari- 
ship. The words, thoughts and actions 
that are patriotic and laudable in 
Fn gland must not be considered sedi- 
tious in India. China or H.gvpt and 
therefore ruthlcsslv suppressed. Let 
.\merica show to other I'^coples of the 
world the same lofty idealism which lur 
earlier statesmen, Washington, Franklin 
and Lincoln, expressed for their own 
people. Tyrannv in all snheres of life 
must be banished once for all. The 
])rcsent bar of the white people against 
the coloured races must be removed. 
.\rmv, navy and air forces must play 
a subordinate part in the state organisa- 
tion. Different states with their respec- 
tive national ideals must have the inter- 
national outlook. Man must learn to 
see things beyond the tip of his nose. 
Indentured and forced labour of all 
kinds must be abolished. The capitalist 
should no longer treat the labourer as 
the beast of burden to be perpetually 
exploited, but treat him courteously and 
respectfully as co-partner with him in 
the production of wealth. No one must 
enjoy too much of cakes unless e^’ery- 
onc has got bread. The guiding prin- 
ciple of economic adjustments should be 
ecniitable distribution of wealth. Fduca- 
tion must be open to the whole race, 
not simply to the classes and peoples. 
If the rich and the advanced people 


require the light of education, it is all 
the more necessary for the ])Oor and the 
depressed. Knowledge is the common 
projicrty of all. The altar of learning 
is the only place before which all people 
can assemble together and offer their 
united worship. It is education alone, 
based upon broad and sound basis, 
which can accelerate the process of 
mutual understanding and respect. 

Education and religion are the two 
greatest factors in the evolution of a 
culture. They are interrelated. The 
separation of education and religion is 
the greatest tragedy of the present age. 
As its consequence, international politics 
has reverted to a brutal nationalism 
and this is responsible for the drift of 
industrial and business life towards 
harsh, selfish and uncreativc profit- 
seeking. The aim of education is to 
draw men of alien races and discrete 
traditions into one common and sus- 
tained wav of living for the world’s 
service, l^'ducation is the jueparation 
of the individual to he the worker for 
world-welfare and his religious training 
is the core of that preparation. The 
religious ideal must be as broad as the 
sky and as deep as the ocean. Various 
dc?nominational religions must learn to 
feel that all creeds express the same 
truth in more or less varying degrees. 
If one religion is true, then other reli- 
gions must be equally so. All religions 
lead their votaries to the same goal, 
namely, the realisation of eternal peace 
and happiness. Rituals, ceremonies and 
mvthologics are but the different paths, 
suited to different temperaments, to 
realise the same goal. These are as 
ncccssarv for the beginners as the philo- 
sophy for the adepts. A class of intel- 
lectual people is eager to do away with 
the ceremonials of religion and formu- 
late a universal religion nased upon 
eclecticism and syncretism. This can- 
not solve the problem of religious 
bigotry but will only add, we arc afraid, 
to the existing number of fanatical 
creeds. Uninspired intellect and un- 
purified reasonings occupy a ver\' low 
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position in spiritual affairs. Intellectual 
giants are often found to be mere spiri- 
tual babies. There should be a genuine 
effort by the sincere soul to understand 
not only his own religion, but those of 
others as well. A real lover of Christ 
cannot but be a worshipper of 
Muhammad, Buddha, and the Indian 
sages. Different religious paths must 
remain ; the realisation of the unity in 
diversity is the consummation of spiri- 
tual life. 

V 

Like other idealists, I also cherish 
faith in the near approach of the 
Millennium. But, perhaps, my idea of 
the Millennium will differ from that of 
many others. In my conception of the 
Satya-Yuga or the ’Millennium, many 
things will be possible w’hich \ve cannot 
possibly dream of or desire in this 
present age of exhaustion. But any- 
how in my Kingdom of TTeaven on 
earth, men and his activities will not 
be reduced to a state of sameness and 
uniformity. There must remain as many 
thoughts as there will be minds. 
Variety must continue to exist. It is 
the law of creation. Perfect balance or 
perfect harmony means dissolution. 
Creation is possible onlv when the 
balance is disturbed or lost. So T do 
not conceive that in my ideal Millennium 
all people will think the same thought 
and be like the Kgyptian mummies 
staring at one another’s face with a 
blank gaze having no thoughts to think. 
In the ideal world, different nations 
will retain their national characteristics. 
The form of Government and the shape 
of social structure will be moulded after 
the evolved instincts of the race. The 
ideal world-society, world-law and 
world-culture will teach every individual 
to understand the higher meanings of 


life. The drift of life and activities will 
always be God ward. In the Millennium, 
the army and the navy will not al- 
together vanish nor evil be totally eradi- 
cated. People with Sattvika, Rajasika, 
and Tamasika propensities wdll continue 
to remain. But virture will triumph. 
There will be sin even in the ideal age. 
But people will be ashamed of it ; they 
will not worship and glorify it as they 
do at present. Kxcitements and enjoy- 
ments will remain. But people will 
derive greater pleasure from exploring 
new and wonderful things of spiritual 
life and enjoying spiritual felicity. And 
lastly, the culture and training of the 
Millennium will teach mankind to dis- 
recrard all material possessions ns impedi- 
ments to the realisation of Truth. 
People will learn that real happiness 
consists more in the purification of the 
internal propensities than in anv adi^^st- 
ment of outside nature. Pocinl organi- 
sations and «50cial laws will enable men 
to transcend the socictv. go bevond the 
bondage of matter and enter into the 
ineffable region of the Bevond wherein 
alone abides happiness in its pri<?tin(' 
glorv and excellence. The ideal world 
u’ill conscio»»«h’ afford greatest oppor- 
tunities to individual souls to realise this 
state, and such realisation bv tbc 
greatest number of people will enable 
the <ToneraIity of mankind to approach 
the highest veritv of life. 

The ideal of perfect peace and happi- 
ness shall ever remain an ideal for 
humanitv as a whole and onlv mav be 
realised bv a greater or smaller number 
of individuals through individual efforts 
according to the prevailing tendencies of 
the are. The more humanitv learns to 
proceed consriouslv towards this ideal, 
the greater is the possibilitv of strifes 
and wars coming to an end and pence 
and happiness adorning the fair face of 
God’s creation. 


"HelV nnrf 'nni jriJliM*? " reUgion will noon be written 

VitokanS "irarmonv and Peace and not 
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VI 

The Muslim philosophers tlo not 
regard the pure Divine lissence as 
entirely devoid of any quality. They 
hold that the Divine livSsence has certain 
inherent (iiialitics which are the 
qualities of the essence, as distinct fr :!! 
the attributes of action. They are in 
the essence and not separate from it. 

The Nalij-ul‘Balajihat quotes the 
opinion of Imam Jafar-us-Sadi<i to the 
effect timt *‘Cod is Omniscient, because 
Knowledge is His essence ; Mighty, 
l)ecaiise Power is His Ksscnce ; Loving, 
because Love is His Kssence . . . 

not because these are attributes apart 
from His Rsseiice.’* 

The Sijalias (lit. Attributisls) who 
claimed to be the direct rejirescnlatives 
of the ancient primitive Muslims (Salal) 
alsfi held similar views. According to 
Sliahristani, these followers of the Salaf 
‘hnaintained that certain eternal 
attributes i)ertain to (lod, riz., know- 
ledge, i)ower, life, will, hearing, sight, 
speech, majesty, magnanimity, bounty, 
beneficence, glory, and greatness 
making no distinction between qualities 
of essence and attributes of action. 
They also assert certain descriptive 
attributes {Sifat-i-Khabria) ; as for 
example, hands and face, without any 
other explanation than to say that these 
attributes enter into the revealed 
representation of the Deity, and that 
accordingly, they had given them the 
name of desci*iptive attributes.” {The 
Slyirit of Islam, P. 382). The opinion of 
the Si f alias is not accepted in its 
entirety. 

On the other hand, according to 
vShahristani the Muta^zilas declare that 
“Eternity is the divStinguishing attribute 
of the Divine Being ; that Ood is 
Eternal, for Eternity is the peculiar 
property of His Essence. They un- 


animously deny the existence of 

eternal (Divine) qualities {Sifat-uU 

qadamia) as distinct from His being, 
and maintain that He is Omniscient as 
to His being ; Living as to Ilis being ; 
Almighty as to His being ; but not 
through any knowledge, power, or life 
existing in Him as eternal attributes ; 
for knowledge, power, and life are part 
of His Essence ; otherwise, if they are 
to be looked upon as eternal attributes 
of the Deity (separate from His 
Essence) it would lend to the affirmation 
of a multiplicity of eternal entities.” 
(The Spirit of Islam, P. 385). Such is 
the view of the Muta^zilas. The 
followers of Imam LAshary and the 
Mulakallimin (schoolmen) belonging to 
the Sunni school of thought hold that 
there are eight (pialities appertaining to 
the Divine Being, which are the qualities 
of the Essence. These qualities are 
called Sifat-i-haqiqia or Sifat-i-ihahulia 
i.e,, the true and positive qualities of 
the Divine Ptsscnce. These qualities 
are: (i) Hr va/ —self-existence i.e., 

subsisting and ever living from the 
eternity without beginning (azal) to the 
eternity without end (abad) ; (2) Tim — 
knowledge and consciousness, i.e., 
possessing knowledge of what is hidden 
and what is manifest, and conscious 
not only of His own existence but of 
all existences and events of the past, 
present and future ; (3) Tak'ivin — the 
power of initiative i.e., the Divine 
Essence is not a passive mass of con.s- 
ciousness, but possesses creative cnerg\' ; 
{j\) Mashiyat-i-Irada — the Divine will 
giving rise to the activity of desires ; 
{5) Qvdral — ^innate power and strength ; 
(6) Kalam — power of speech ; (r) 

clairvoyance. These eight 
qualities arc said to be the qualities of 
the Essence. There are besides them, 
other attributes which arc regarded as 
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attributes of action. It appears that 
there has been some divergence of 
opinion between the different schools of 
thought regarding the nature of the 
Divine attributes. According to one 
school of philosophers (Mutakallimin) 
the attributes' are not of the Essence. 
According to the Muta* ziliie school, 
they are not distinct from the Divine 
Essence ; and according to the Askaryan 
school, they are neither of the Essence 
nor distinct from it. Imam ’ Ashary 
describes them by saying Wayna 7va la 
j^haira i.e., neither of the Essence, nor 
separate from it. The disputation 
regarding the nature of the Divine 
attributes between the Miiia*ziliies and 
the Asharyans throw a flood of light on 
the subject. The MiitakaUiwin belong- 
ing to the Sinvii school of thought 
generally agree with Imam ’Ashary. 
The Sufi fraternities as well as the Sunni 
Mutakallimin hold that the eight 
qualities, as enumerated above, arc of 
the Essence, that other Divine attributes 
are neither of the Essence, nor distinct 
from it. The following instances may 
he cited in illustration of their views : 
The flower and its scent. The flower 
is not the scent, nor the scent is the 
flower ; but they do not exist separately. 
A thing and its colour. The thing is 
not the colour, nor the colour is the 
thing, but one is not distinct from the 
other. Sugar and its sweetness. The 
one is not the other, yet they do not 
exist senaratelv. The .Absolute Being 
is not, according to this conception, a 
luminous mass of consciousness — an in- 
comprehensible absohite intellectual 
blank with excess of light — a rigid, 
frigid, passive Entity without the 
power of initiative and control, and 
regardless of human sufferings and 
entreaties. Such an attributeless and 
qnalityless Being is considered worse 
than useless. Nobody has a need of 
such a powerless and helpless Absolute 
One who cannot do anything for him- 
self, or for anybody else. The Muslim 
philosophers and Mohaddisins as well as 
AhUi’Tasawuf hzve^ therefore, discarded 


this sort of idea regarding the Absolute 
One. According to them the Absolute 
One is not an intellectual void, or a 
luminous nothing but a mere conscious- 
ness. Such an idea of absoluteness 
seems to be “a finished example of 
learned error.” It is, therefore, main- 
tained that the Divine Es.scncc has 
certain qualities which are in the 
Essence itself. These qualities do not 
in the least affect the absolute nature 
of the Essence. If the Absolute Entity 
can bo conceived as consisting of cons- 
ciousness and luminosity, which do not 
affect its absolute nature, then some 
more (lualitics may similarly be 
attributed as appertaining to the absolute 
itssence without affecting its nature. 
Conse(piently the vSiiprcnic Being in the 
state of absoluteness, is conceived of as 
tlie Divine Essence full of splendour and 
perfection, creative energj' and power 
of control, active will and coniprelicn- 
sivc knowledge, inherent power of 
vision, and audibility. 

The Islamic idea of the Absolute 
Being differs materially from that of the 
Neo-Platonists and sonic ancient (Ireek 
pliilosojdiers on the one band, and the 
Absolute of Sankara on the ollici . 
according to whom the Supreme Bciiu: 
is a mere intellectual abstraction totally 
lacking in initiative. But it corresponds 
to a great extent with Rainamija’s 
theism with the exceptions of his theory 
of Karma, and Janma and Avatara, i.c. 
laws of action, cycle of birth and Incar- 
nation. T quote Iierc one passage from 
Indian Philosophy, which will throw- 
some light on the topic ; 

“The nirgnna Brahman which stares 
at ns with frozen eyes regardlass of our 
.sclfle.ss devotion and silent suffering is 
not the God of religions insight. 
Samkara’s method, according to 
Ramanuja, leads him to void which he 
tries to conceal by a futile play of 
concepts. His nirgnna Brahman is a 
blank suggesting to ns the famous marc 
of Orlando which had every perfection 
except the one small defect of being 
dead. Such a Brahman cannot be 
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known by any means of perception, 
inference or scripture. If the sources 
of knowledge are all relative, they 
cannot tell us of something which 
transcends experience ; if the scriptures 
are unreal even so is the Brahman of 
which they relate. . . The qualities 

of being (sat), consciousness (chit), and 
bliss (ananda) give to Brahman a 
character and personality. . . . God 

is a perfect personality, since he contains 
all experience within himself and is 
dependent on nothing external to him. 
The differences necessary for personality 
arc contained within himself. The 
most prominent qualities of God are 
knowledge, power and love (karuna). 
Out of his love God has created the 
world, established laws and helps cons- 
tantly all who seek to attain perfection. 
While each quality by itself is different 
from the others, they all belong to one 
identity ancHdo not divide its integrity 
of being. The Lord’s connection with 
them is natural (svabhavika) and eternal 
(sanatana). These attributes are said 
to be abstract, as distinct from matter 
and souls which are also called the 
attributes of God.” {Indian Philosophy, 
P. 683, bv Dr. Radhakrishnan, M.A., 
D. Litt.).’ 

In the above extract wc find that 
Ramanuja’s conception of the Supreme 
Being is almost identical with the 
Islamic conception of theism, with this 
difference that according to the Muslim 
philosophers in general, matter and 
souls are not the attributes of God, and 
that according to the Sufis in particular, 
they are the manifestations of the Divine 
attributes. But the Muslim philosophers 
differ materially from the views of 
vSankara on the same grounds as 
Ramanuja does, and for certain other 
reasons. The points of difference have 
been very lucidly explained bv 
Professor Radhakrishnan in the ninth 
chapter of Indian Philosophy, He 
observes : 

"Philosophy has its root in man’s 
practical need. If a system of thought 
cannot justify fundamental human 


instincts and interpret the deeper spirit 
of religion, it cannot meet with general 
acceptance. The speculation of philo- 
sophers which do not comfort ns in onr 
stress and sufferings are mere intellectual 
diversion and arc not serious thinking. 
The Absolute of Samkara, rigid, motion- 
less, and totally lacking in initiative or 
influence cannot call forth onr worship. 
Like the Tajmahal, which is unconscious 
of the admiration it arouses, the 
Absolute remains indifferent to the 
fear and love of its worshippers, and 
for all those who regard the goal of 
religion as the goal of philosophy — to 
know God is to know» the real 
Samkara’s view seems to be a finished 
example of learned error. They feci 
that it is as unsatisfactory to natural 
instincts as to trained intelligence. 
The world is said to be an appearance 
and God a bloodless Absolute dark with 
the excess of bVht. The obvious fact 
of experience that when weak and 
errinir human beings call from Ihp 
depths the helning hand of grace is 
stretched out from the unknown, is 
ignored. Samkara does not deal Justlv 
with the livdng sense of companionship 
which the devotees have in their 
difficult liv'cs. He declares that to 
save oneself is to lose oneself in the 
sea of the unknown. Personal values 
are subordinated to impersonal ones, 
b^q the tbeist pi-otcsts that tmth. beanh-, 
and coodness bav’C no realftv as sclf- 
rvistent abstractions. An experience 
that is not owned bv’* a subiect is a 
contradiction in terms. Truth, bcantv’ 
and perfection speak to us of primal 
mind in whose experience they arc 
eternally realised. God himself is the 
highest realitv as well as supreme v’aluc. 
Moreover, the innermost being of God 
is not solely the realisation of eternal 
truth or the enjoyment of perfect beauty, 
but is perfect love which expands itself 
for others. The value of the finite 
world to the Spirit of the Tbiiverse lies 
in the spirits to whom he has given the 
capacity to make themselves in his own 
image. The spirits themselves possess 
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a value in the sight of God, and not 
merely their degrees of intelligence or 
\irtne, al^stractly considered, which 
they happen to realise. It follows that 
they are not made simply to be broken 
lip and cast aside.** 

Such has also been the trend of 
arguments of the Muslim philosophers 
{Muiakallimin). 

VII 

I now pass on to another toinc. The 
charming description in Al-Quran of 
the all-pervading T>rescncc of the 
Supreme Being {'ala Icul-i-shayin mflhil)^ 
of the nearness of man to His 
gracious Personality {aqrnhial) and of 
the fellowship of a loving invisible 
companion {ma'yial) has an attraction 
of its own. Such description creates 
an impression of a yiersonal God whose 
help and kindness, support and 
symfiathy, the fervent soul may count 
upon amidst its trials ami tribulations. 
“Remember Me and I shall remember 
you** is a very sympathetic response 
which produces balmy effect on the 
troubled soul. The conviction of the 
devotee that he is living in the 
presence of the Supreme Being who is 
near at hand and hears his supplications, 
strengthens his faith and gives a peculiar 
zest to his devotional communion. 
“Call Me and I shall hear your call* 
is the soothing assurance given in the 
Quran. The impression that the Deity 
whose Union he seeks is his true 
Darling (janan-uhaqiqi) au.gments the 
intensity of his desire for the realisation 
of His fellowship. In soft and inaudible 
voice the Merciful comforts the earnest 
seeker by saying “We are nearer to 
him than his jacular vein**. Such voice 
draws him nearer to the Deity whom he 
worships in humility and earnestness. 
When an earnest soul intends drawing 
near to God, He assures him in the 
words of a Hadith by saying “When 
a man draws near to Me by one pace, 

I go nearer to him by ten paces,** and 
points out how to realise Him. 
“Worship your Lord as if you are 


seeing Pliiii, but if you cannot sec Him, 
then think that He is seeing you** 
(hladitlL). Such tender solicitude leads 
the earnest devotee to the path of 
realisation. 

hurther, .such friendly commimion 
with the Deity and His sympathetic 
response cannot fail to establish a 
personal relationship with the Supreme 
Being. It is, therefore, said that Allah 
IS a personal God in Islam. The con- 
ception of a personal God has given 
rise to the idea and practice of rendering 
personal services to God and working 
01 ;t one s own salvation. Salvation 
through an intercessor is not at all 
countenanced. The doctrine of tlic 
Original .Sin and Atonement is discarded 
in toto. Kvery man is held dircctlv 
responsible and accf)imtal)le to God for 
his action. 'Ihe whole responsibility 
lies on his shoulder alone. The Quran 
points out that “he who purifies him- 
self, the purification does good to none 
else, but to himself ; be who e.xerts in 
the cause of triiih, e.xerts for himself 
only ; he who does gr)o(l deeds, does so 
for his own good.*’ Thus neither 
priesthood nor intercession Ihrougli iui 
intermediary has any place in Islam. 
Lveii the IVopliet was directed to say : 

Breach it unto those who fear that 
they shall be as.semble(l before ibeir 
Lord : they shall have no patron nor 
interce.ssor except Him.** The Quran 
further says : ‘*\\’e have not appointed 
thee (i.c., the Prophet) a keeper over 
them, neither art thou a guardian over 
them** (Sura VI). 

VIII 

In this connection it .should be 
pointed out that Islam sets its face 
s*|uarely against any anlhroponioridiic 
conceptir)!! of the vSupreme Being. The 
Quran repeatedly a.sserts that “there is 
nothing which can be likened unto 
Him.** He is regarded as formless and 
c'olourless. But there arc certain 
passages in Al~Quran, which apparently 
lend some colour to the anthropopathic 
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description of the Deity. For example, 
the texts which say : 

"Your God is one in person." 

"Wherever you turn your face, there 
is the face of God." 

"Everlastin.tj: is the personality of 
thy Lord who is exalted and com- 
passionate." 

"Thou exalteth whomsoever Thou 
desireth, Thou degradeth whomsoever 
Thou willeth. In Thy hand is good- 
iie.ss." 

"The words of thy Lord are perfect 
in truth and justice ; there is none who 
can change them ; He both hcareth and 
knoweth." 

In such passages it is maintained 
that the description of the Deity is 
figurative or metaphorical. The refer- 
ence to the Divine person, face, hand, 
eye, ear, etc., is for the purpose of easy 
understanding by metaphors and similes. 
Tt only gives an idea of concrete monism. 
Tt is explained by saying that the 
Divine person and face convev the idea 
of the beautv and omnipresence of the 
Supreme Being ; Its hand has reference 
to its power of action ; Its eyes to Its 
onuii.sciencc; Its cars to Its innate power 
to clairandicncc ; and so forth. Such 
being the predominant ideas, anv 
fictitious figure of the Deitv is not 
permitted to be set up and worshipped. 
Islam declares that no figure, form, 
shape, or likeness of the formless Beiu" 
is conceivable or possible. TTazrat 'Ali, 
the fourth Caliph, condemned in 
emphatic language all anthropomorphic 
and anthroponathic conceptions of the 
Supreme Being. He declared : 

“God is not like anv object that the 
human mind can conceive ; no attributes 
can be ascribed to Him, which bear the 
least resemblance to any quality of 
which human beings have conception 
from their knowledge of material objects. 
The perfection of piety con.si.sts in 
knowing God ; the perfection of know- 
l^?dge is the affirmation of His veritv : 
the perfection of verity is to acknowledge 
His unitv in all sinceritv ; and the 
perfection of sincerity is to deny all 


attributes to the Deity. He who refers 
an attribute to God believes the 
attribute to be God, and he who so 
believes an attribute to be God, regards 
God as two or part of one. He who 
asks where God is, as.similates Him with 
some object. God is the creator, not 
because He Himself is created ; God is 
existent, not because He was non- 
existent ; He is with every object, not 
from resemblance or nearness ; He is 
outside of everything, not from separa- 
tion. He is the Primary Cause (fa'il), 
not in the meaning of motion or action ; 
He is the Seer, but no sight can sec 
Him. He has no relation to place, 
time, or measure." 

IX 

The spirit in which the Supreme 
Being is conceived of is responsible for 
the diverse devotional moods and mental 
states for approaching and realising 
God. He is generallv approached : 

fr) In the mood and spirit of 
^Uhudiat i.e., rendering active service to 
God in the spirit of the master and 
serx’ant or the creator and his creature. 
In this mood the spirit of serfdom is the 
predominant feature of devotion. It 
corresponds to the idea of the Liege-lord 
and Serf in Christianity and the Da<?yrt 
mood of the Vaishnavite sect. 

(2) In the mood and spirit of Taslim 
i.e., performing devotion in humility 
and trannuillity of the mind with the 
spirit of entire resignation to the will of 
God. and patiently seeking His grace 
and pleasure without a murmur in 
adversitv, or elation in pro.speritv. Tt 
resembles the mc/od of .^anfa-bhakfi of 
the Vaishnavites. 

fO In the mood and spirit of Yari 
i.e., as a loving friend or Tme Darling 
(iannn-i-Haaiqi). This is the mood in 
which the Sa/rx try to be in fellowship 
with God or to draw near to Him 
through their devotion. It corresponds 
to the Sakhva form of Bhakfi. 

f/i) In the mood and spirit of Jsha 
or Muhahhaf i.e., approaching God 
through impersonal love as the Lover 
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and the Beloved. This is the favourite 
mood of worship and devotion with the 
Sufi fraternity. It corresponds to the 
idea of the impersonal love of the Bride 
and Bride^oom of the Christian 
Mystics, and with that of Kanta^hhakti 
of the Vaishnava sect. 

The conception of God as a Loving 
Friend and True Darling has furnished 
the Sufi poets an endless theme for 
beautiful lyrics, charming love sonnets 
and rapturous rhapsodies for describing 
the Ktcrnal Beauty and Impersonal Love 
of God. The Sufi poet .sings in 
exaltation : 

“Kvery particle that I see I see in it Thy 

beauty, 

Tn every place that I walk, it leads me 

to Thy lane.” 

To the metaphysical conception of 
God as pure and perfect Being and the 
ethical conception of God as the 
Fternally Holy, the Sufi superadds 
another conception which may be 
regarded as the key-note of all 
mystici.sm. To the AhUi~T asa'touf 
fthe people of mystic doctrine) God 
above all else is the Eternal Beauty 
(Husn-i-Azal) and the True Beloved 
ijanan-i-Haqiqi). To approach God 
through impersonal love (Jshq-i’Haqiqi 
and to get the realisation of His beauty 
is the solicitude of the Sufi. Jami sings 
of the Eternal Beauty in the following 
strain ; 

*‘In solitude where Being signless dwelt, 
And all the Universe still dormant lay 
Concealed in selflessness, one Being was 
Except from *‘I or Thouness” and apart 
From all duality; Beauty Supreme 
TTnmanifest except unto Itself. 

By Its own light, yet fraught with power 

to charm 


The souls of all; concealed in the unseen, 
An Kssence pure, nnstainedf by aught of ill.” 

The poet then gives a warning to 
the lover of beauty and says : 

“Beware! say not “He is all-Beautiful, 

And we are His lovers.” Thou art but 

the glass, 

And He the face confronting it, which casts 
Its image on the mirror. He alone 
Ls manifest, and thou in truth art hid. 
Pure IvOve like Beauty coming but 

from Him 

Reveals itself in thee. If steadfastly 
Thou canst regard, thou wilt at length 

perceive 

He is the mirror also — He alike 
The Treasure and the Casket. 

“I” and “Thou” 

Have here no place, and are but 

phantasies 

Vain and unreal. Silence! for this tale 
Is endless, and no eloquence hath power 
To speak of Him. *Tis best for us to love 
.And suffer .silently, being as nought.” 

Then the poet points out how to 
approach God through the impersonal 
love and says : 

“Be thou the thrall of love, make 

this thine object ; 

For this one thing .seemeth to wise 

men worthy 

Be thou love’s thrall, that thou 

may’st win thy Freedom. 
Bear on thy breast its brand, that 

thou may’st blitlie l>e. 
hove’s wine will warm thee, and 

will steal thy senses ; 
All else is .soulless stupor and self-seeking. 
Though in this world a hundred 

tasks thou triest 

’Tis love alone which from thyself 

will save thee. 
Even from earthly love thy face avert not, 
Since to the Real it may serve W 

raise thee.” 


(concluded) 


"Whether we call it Vedantism or any ism, the truth is that Advaitism is the last word 
of religion and thought and the only position from which one can look upon all religious 

and sects with love On the other hand, our experience is that if ever the 

followers of any religion approached to this equality in an appreciable degree in the plane 

of workaday life, . . . . it is those of Islam and Islam alone For cur own 

motherland a junction of the two great systems, Hinduism and Islam — Vedanta brain and 
Islam body^ts the only Swami Vivkkananda. 





MAYA 

By M. B. C. 

A little boy made a paper boat and sailed it in a shallow tin tub. Then he 
made some little tiny dolls to ride in it. Then he made himself tiny too and got 
into the boat. He was tired and went to sleep. 

His mother came, and just in fun stirred up a storm in the tub and blew on 
the boat. His companions woke him saying, “Master, we perish. 

He stood up and said, “Please stop. Mother, they arc frightened, “ and the 
storm ceased. 

By and by he resumed his own size. A little later still he made his doll 
friends like himself. Then they laughed at their fears in the boat. 

In the evening twilight the mother put all of them to bed, and they slept 
without dreaming. 


PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Anvmu 
On TnE Threshold 


For a long time yet, \vc have to play 
the double game. It is not to be 
understood that even when one has 
overcome ta}iws and acciuircd linciicss 
of perception or is unselfish and scrvice- 
ful, one can give up all world I3' quests 
and devote oneself solel}’ to religious 
life. Alas, alas, it is too difficult a life 
to be so easily accessible. A serious 
practice of religion must in most cases 
be begun along with worldly life. That 
is to say, we must not give up external 
activities all on a sudden. The mind 
will stubbornly refuse to embrace 
religion at once and completely. So it 
is necessary that we gradually wean the 
mind from its accustomed conditions. 

On the threshold of religious life, 
we have to be very cautious about two 
points : (r) whether our desire for 

religion is genuine or only a “false 
hunger** ; and (2) if we shall be able 
to continue our religious pursuit with 
midimmed enthusiasm to the last. 


'riic desire for religion can be con- 
veniently called Vairdgya, Without 
Vairagya there can be no religion. 
What is Vairagya? It is the detach- 
ment from worldly things and joys and 
desire for the spiritual. Not only 
should our mind not wish for earthly 
things, it must also conceive an 
instinctive dislike for them. And 
there must at the same time be a 
hankering for God. Of course in the 
beginning, that hankering niaj' not be 
quite explicit and the object of that 
hankering cpiitc delinitc. But there 
must be a dissatisfaction and an 
uneasiness. Existing conditions must 
prove uncomfortable and distasteful. 
This is the sign. This nausea may 
come suddenly or may come impercep- 
tibly. Those who are regular and 
sincere in the observances of ritualistic 
religion and daily prayers, will find 
themselves, some of them, gradually 
being led to the borders of liner 


The Bible, Luke, 8.24. 
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regions attended with a higher cons- 
ciousness and joy. And the mind 
having glimpsed them from afar will 
be filled with a nostalgic fervour for 
those higher states. With them the 
desire will grow slowly and steadily. 
But the higher consciousness may also 
come suddenly. 

Here we have to be very careful. 
The sudden desire for religion may be 
also adventitious merely, occasioned by 
a bereavement, disappointment or 
disease. It may be that a dear one has 
died. The mind may react violently 
and may conceive the world to be 
unreal. It often happens that under 
such circumstances, people take to 
religion and sometimes put on the ochre 
cloth and become mendicants. Not 
that such steps arc absolutely wrong. 
Sometimes it happens that some 
emotional shock rends asunder our 
bondage and docs us permanent 
spiritual good. But more often we 
only yield to the momentary feeling. 
That religion and renunciation would 
only be false. And after some 
wandering, we shall return home and 
surrender ourselves to the joys of the 
flesh with a redoubled vigour. It is 
then a simple waste of time and 
energy. W^e must not, under those 
extraordinary conditions, take any 
decisive measures. We must stick to 
the forms of the old life. That does 
not mean that we are to crush and 
starve out the religious fervour that 
we may then feel. By all means we 
should feed it. We should certainly 
become as much religious in thought 
and practice as possible, but we must not 
take any extreme step. For religion, 
cultivated under any circumstances, 
for any length of time, must prove 
beneficial. But extreme measures are 
not good. They will mean, when the 
reaction sets in, also an extreme 
revulsion of feeling. 

So far about Vairagya due to 
bereavement. But the Vairagya caused 
by worldly failure or disease, is still 
more despicable. You meet with such 


people in real life. The best thing 
they can do is to try their utmost in 
their natural lines. They must strive 
more vigorously for wealth and position 
and not run after God. And if they 
are diseased, the physician should be 
their foremost God. 

When, therefore, one feels inclined 
to devote oneself to religion, one must 
carefully enquire into one’s motive. 
The mind is a great deceiver and it 
can very cleverly camouflage the most 
sordid motives with golden tints. We 
must find out the real conditions after 
long and careful observation. If we 
find that our Vairagya is genuine, we 
may hopefully take to the next steps. 
But if our eiKiuiry reveals a suspicious 
state of things, the best course for us 
w'ould be to continue the old life, till 
all dross has been eventually eliminated. 
It is extremely dangerous to build the 
spiritual life on doubtful foundations. 
IVe shall have to pay very dearly ajlcr- 
v}ards. The basis must be very well 
laid without any weakness anywhere. 
Oil that alone the spiritual life may be 
really built. 

When we have found our si)iritual 
hankering to be genuine, our next step 
should be to judge the .strength of tlui:. 
hankering. Much depends on a correct 
determination of this. For according 
to the strength of our hankering, tiie 
mode of our life will have to be chosen. 
If it is expected to last through life, 
the best coiirse for us would be to 
formally renounce the world. But if 
we arc not sure of such permanency, 
we must not so renounce. We must 
continue in the world, tasting its 
sweets and bitters, till our mind has 
become sufficiently pure. 

One mistake is often made by the 
young. The young have a com- 
paratively i)ure mind. Naturally when 
the first ebullition of spiritual enthu- 
siasm comes, they give up their daily 
routine work and avidly surrender 
themselves to it. The students neglect 
their study. Others, again, their 
household duties. At first this derelic- 
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tioii does not seem harmful. Ikit in 
the long run, in most cases, the result 
is decidedly bad. Students especially 
should be very careful. So long as the 
mind is fresh, spiritual emotions seem 
to be all ill all ; and the use and need of 
intellectual culture seem too much 
mundane. But when they enter the 
world, face its stern realities and 
receive their cruel bullets, they led 
extremely weak in the mind and liiul 
that they have wasted their student 
days. Repentance follows. Life tlien 
does not seem helpful enough. \Vc 
have seen many bright student lives 
being thus wasted. When they feel 
any hankering for si»iritual truths, 
students should in all cases try to 
harmonise it with their regular duties. 
They imist never allow their emotions 
to run liot and upset the even coiir.se 
of their life. Such disciijline, though 
apparently a check to enthusiasni, will in 
fact .strengthen our desire for spirituality 
and heighten our einotioiis. May l)e 
we shall renounce the worhl after our 
student days. Intellectual di.scipline 
and knowledge will pnwe very useful 
even in the ]»ure life of religion. It 
at least teaches us rigoror.s hal.nts with- 
out which spiritual life is a mockery. 
And if perchance we enter the world, 
the kiiowlcilgc and ellicieiicy actpiired 
will ]>rove an asset, and there will not 
he any break between the life of the 
world and our s])iritual life. 

One point wc must very clearly and 
deeply iiiiprc.ss on oiir mind : Spiritual 
life is a very slow uphill work, it is a 
cruel grinding, and is for eternity. 
Somehow most of us have the idea, 
though maybe subconscious, that 
spirituality is something to be acquired 


ill a brief space of time and then a long 
holiday with leisured enjoyment, 
hhcrnal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Spiritual life is for all eternity, that 
is to say, there is no sueh holiday as 
we contemplate. The same high tone 
of mind has to be eternally main- 
tained. It can never be relaxed. The 
same watchfulness, the same caution, 
and the same rigorns. So wc have to 
prepare onrseUes as one facing 
capital punishniciit, there will not be 
any revocati(jii and return. That grim 
calmness is a sine qua non. If ue 
remember this fact, we shall not allow 
our mind Xo be coiiteiil only with the 
pleasiiralile action or emutioii. W'e 
.shall feel that the training nl mind to 
regular habits is more urgent in 
siniilual life tliaii indulgence in super- 
line emotions. Vov.ug pocple shoidd 
carefully remember this and guard 
themselves accordingly . 

Naturally it will l:e found that not 
all whi; feel spirit u.al longings arc fit 
or destined to renounce the world or 
devote IheinselvL.i exclusively to 
rcligitm. ^fost of them will have to 
coiilinue the culture (>1 spirituality 
along with worldly avocations. They 
will have to play the double game. 
They will ha\'e to so ’perform their 
wt>rldly duties that they may not prove 
antagonistic to their spiritual life and 
may, on the other hand, prove helpful. 
Of course this problem and its solution 
will be different with different sets of 
people. The problem of the married 
will be of a different kind to that of the 
unmarried. The solution also will be 
different in each case. Wc shall discuss 
these points in a future article. 


THE BiJJUL%»AND THEIR CULT OF MAN 

Bv Kshitimohan Sen 

Baiil means madcap, from bdyn e.stablished .social usage. Some try to 
(Skt. Vdyii) ill its sense of nerve-ciirreiit, derive the name BAiil from biiyit in its 
and has become the appellation of a set other meaning of air-current, on the 
of people who do not conform to supposition that in the cult of the 
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Hauls, realisation is dependent on the 
rousing of the spiritual forces by 
regulated breathing exercises. 1 am 
unable to accept this, because from the 
Shiva-Saiuhitd and other books we find 
that it is wisdom gained by meditation 
and concentration that is clearly laid 
down to be the means of realisation. 
Moreover the former derivation is 
supported by the following verse of 
Narahari : 

That is why, brother, I became 

a madcap liaiil. 

No master I obey, nor injunctions, 

canons or custom s,-- 
Now Liu nien-made distinctions 

have any hold on me,— 
And I revel only in the gladness 

of my own welling love. 
In love there '.s no separation, 

but commingling always, 
So I rejoice in song and dance 

with each and all. 

Here the term Haiil and its meaning 
occur together. These lines also 
introduce us to the main tenets of the 
cult. The freedom, however, that the 
Jiaiils seek from all forms of outward 
compulsion, goes even further, for 
among such are recognised as well the 
compulsions exerted by our desires and 
antipathies. Therefore, according to 
this cult, in order to gain real freedom, 
one has first to die to the life of the 
world whilst still in the flesh, — for only 
then can one be rid of all extraneous 
claims. Those of tlie Hauls who have 
Islamic leanings call such death in 
life" jana, a term used by the Sufis to 
denote union with the Supreme Being. 
True love, according to the Haiils, is 
incoiupaliblc with any kind of com- 
pulsion. Unless the bonds of necessity 
are overcome, liberation is out of the 
question. J,ove represents the wealth 
of life which is in excess of need. The 
idea appears to be the same as that 
under which the ucchista (surplus) is 
exalted in the Atharva Veda (XI, 9). 
It should also be noted that Kabir, 
Nanak and other upper Indian devotees, 
use the word bdtn in the same sense of 
madcap, and in their verses there are 


likewise numerous references to this idea 
of "death in life." 

The Haiil cult is followed by house- 
holders as w’cll as homeless wanderers, 
neither of whom acknowledge class or 
caste, special deities, temples or sacred 
places. Though they congregate on the 
occasion of religious festivals, mainly of 
the Vaishiiavas, held in special centres, 
they never enter any temple. They do 
not set up any images of divinities, or 
religious symlK)ls, in their own places 
of worship or mystic realisation. True, 
they .sometimes maintain with care and 
reverence, spots sacred to some esteemed 
master or devoice, but they perform no 
worship there. Devotees from the 
lowest strata of the Hindu and Moslem 
communities are welcomed into their 
ranks, — hence the Haiils are looked down 
ui)on by both. It is possible that their 
own contempt for temples had its origin 
in the denial of admittance therein to 
their low class brethren. Anylunv they 
have no use for T/nikor-thokor (deity 
or divinity) say they. Wliat need have 
we of other temples, -is not this body 
of ours the temple where the Supreme 
Spirit has llis abode? The human 
body, despised by most other religions, 
i.s thus for them the holy of holies, 
w-hcreiii the Divine is intimately 
enslirined as the Man of ihc Ucari. 
And ill this wise is the dignity of Man 
upheld by them. 

Kabir, Nanak, Ravidas, Dadu and 
his followers, have also called man’s 
body the temple of God, -the microcosm 
in which the cosmic abode of the all- 
pervading Supreme P»eing is represented. 

Kabir says : 

In this body is the Garden of Paradise; 
herein ure comprised the seven seas and 
the myriad stars ; here is the Creator 
manifest. (I~ioi). In this are the temples 
of the gods and all pilgrimages (1—85). 

Dadu says : 

This lK)dy is my scripture ; herein the 
.All-Merciful has wntten for me His message. 

Rajjab (Dadu’s chief Moslem 
disciple) says : 

Within the devotee is the pajjKr oa 
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which the scriptures are written in letters 
of Life. But few’ care to read them; they 
turn a deaf ear to the message of the heart. 

Most Indian sects adoi^t some dis- 
tinct way of keeping the hairs of hea l 
and face as a sign of their sect or order. 
Therefore, so as to avoid being dragged 
into any such distinctions, the Baiils 
allow hair and beard and moustache to 
grow freely. Thus do we remain simple, 
they say. The similar practice of the 
Sikhs in this matter is to be noted. 
Neither do the Bdiils believe that lack 
of clothing or bareness of body conduce 
to religious merit. According to them 
the whole body should be kept decently 
covered. Hence their long robe, for 
which if they cannot afford a new piece 
of cloth, they gather rags and make it 
of patches. In this they are different 
from the ascetic sansyiisins, but resemble 
rather the Buddhist monks. 

The BAiils do not believe in aloofness 
from, or renunciation of, any person or 
thing ; their central idea is yegfl, attach- 
ment to and communion with the divine 
and its manifestations, as the means of 
realisation. We fail to recognise the 
temple of Ood in the bodily life of man, 
they explain, because its lamp is not 
alight. The true vision must be 
attained in which this temple will 
become manifest in each and every 
human lK>dy, whereupon mutual com- 
munion and worship will spontaneously 
arise. Truth cannot be communicated 
to those on whom you look down. You 
must be able to see the divine light 
that shines within them, for it is your 
own lack of vision that makes all seem 
dark. 

Kabir says the same thing : 

Tn every abode the light doth shine : it 
is you w'ho are blind that cannot sec. When 
hy dint of looking and looking you at 
length can discern it, the veils of this world 
will be tom asunder (TT — ^.^3). It is l>ecaiisc 
the devotee is not in conimiinion that he 
Rays the goal is far aw»ay (TT— 3.d- 

Many such similarities are to be ob- 
served between the saying of the BAiils 
and those of the Upper Indian devotees 


of the Middle Ages, but unlike the case 
of the followers of the latter, the Baiils 
did not become crystallised into any 
particular order or religious organisation. 
So, in the Baiils of Bengal, tlieie is to 
be found a freedom and independence of 
mind and spirit that resists all atlempt 
at defiiiiliuii. Their songs have given 
expression to the very heart of rural 
Bengal. \\ ith no claims to erudition or 
prestige of tradition, the spiritual heights 
attained ])y these social outcasts are 
yet rare even in the highest ol religious 
orders. Their songs are unique in 
courage and feliiity of expression. But 
under modern conditions, they arc 
becoming extinct or at ])cst liol<liug on 
to external features bereft of their 
original speciality. It would hu a great 
pity if no record of their aehicYeniciits 
should be kept before their culture i 
lost to the world. 

Though tile Baiils comU amongst 
their following a variety of sects and 
castes, both Hindu and Moslem, ciiiefly 
coming from the lower social raiik.s, they 
refuse to gixe any other account of 
themsches to the questioner than that 
tiicy are Baiils. They acknowledge 
none of the .social or religions forma- 
lities, but delight in the ever-changing 
play of life, which cannot be expressed 
in mere words, but of which something 
may be captiired in .song, through the 
iiielTablo medi.-m of rhythm aiul tune. 

'I'lieir songs are passed on from 
r^la.stcr to disciple, the latter when 
com])eteiil adding others of Lis ow 11, but, 
as already iiicntioiied, they are never 
recorded in book form. Iheir replies 
to ipicstious arc nsually given by 
singing ajqiropriate selections from 
these songs. If asked the reason why, 
they say : “Wc are like birds. \Vc do 
not walk on ou.r legs, Irat ily with our 
wings.” 

There was a Brahmin of Bikrampur, 
know’ll as Chhaku Thakur, who was the 
disciple of a Baiil of the \amasiulra 
caste (accounted one of the l<»\\estl and 
hence had lost his place in his own 
community. When admonislicd to be 
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careful about what he uttered, so as to 
avoid popular odium, he answered with 
the song : 

Let them relieve their minds by 

saying what they will, 

I pursue my own simple \vay, 

fearing none at all. 

The Mango seed will continue to 

produce Mango trees, not Jambolans. 

This seed <>£ mine will produce the 

real me, all glory to my Master! 

Love being the main principle 
according to the Baiils, a Vaishnava 
once asked a Baiil devotee whether he 
was aware of the difTcrent kinds of love 
as classified in the V'aislinava scriptures. 
“What should an illiterate ignoramus 
like me know of the scriptures?” — was 
the reply. The Vaishnava then offered 
to read and explain the text, whicli he 
proceeded to do, while the Baiil listened 
with such patience as he could muster. 
When asked for his opinion, after the 
reading was over, he sang : 

A goldsmith, mctliinks, ha.s come into 

the flower garden. 

ITc would appraise the lotus, forsooth, 

lly rubbing it on his touchstone! 

Becruits from the higher castes are 
rare amongst the Baiils. When any 
such do happen to come, they are 
redneed to the level of the rest. Arc 
the lower planks of a boat of any lesser 
importance than the upper? say they. 

Once, in Vikranipnr, T was seated on 
the river bank by the side of a Bfuil. 
“Father,” I asked him, “why is it that 
yon keep no historical record of your- 
selves for the use of posterity?” “We 
follow the simple way,” he replied, “and 
so leave no trace behind ns.” The tide 
had ebbed, and there was but little 
water in the river bed. Only a few 
boatmen were to be seen pushing their 
boats along the mud. The Baiil 
continued : “Do the boats that sail 
over the flooded river leave any mark? 
What should these boatmen of the 
muddy track, urged on by their need, 
know of the simple way? The true 
endeavour is to keep oneself simply 
afloat in the stream of devotion that 


flows through the lives of devotees, — to 
mingle one’s own devotion with theirs. 
There are many classes of men amongst 
the Bdiils, but they arc all Baiils,- - 
they have no other achievement or 
history. All the streams that fall into 
the (Ganges become the (laiigcs. So 
must we lose ourselves in the common 
stream, else will it cease lo be living.” 

On another Baiil Ijcing asked why 
they did not follow the scriptures, “Are 
we dogs,” he replied, “that we should 
lick up the leavings of others? Brave 
men rejoice in the output of their own 
energy, they create their own fe.stivals. 
Those cowards who have not the iKiwer 
lo rejoice in themselves, have to rely on 
on what others have left. Afraid lest 
the world should lack festivals in the 
future, they save u]) the scrajis left over 
by their j)re(leeessors for later use. 
They arc content with glorifying their 
forefathers because they know not how 
to create for themselves.” 

If y<ni w’oulil know Uiat Man 

Simple must lx; your cndcavonr. 

To the region of the .simple iiinst von fare. 

Pursuers of the path of man’s own 

handiwork, 

Who follow the crowd, gleaning 

their false Icaviiigf’, 

What news can they get of the Real ? 

It is hardly lo he wondered al that 
people who think thus should have no 
use for history ! 

\\Y* liave already noticed tlial, like 
all the followers of the simple way, the 
B.bils have no faith in s])eeinlly sacred 
spots or places of pilgrimage, but that 
they nevertheless congregate on the 
occasion of religions festivals. If askcil 
why, tile Baiil says : 

We should be within hail of the other 

Boatmen, to hear their call.s, 

That we may make .sure our boat 

rightly floats on the sahaj stream. 

Xot what men have said or done in 
the past, but the living human touch is 
what they And helpful. Here is a song 
giving their ideas about pilgrimage : 

1 would not go, my heart, to 

Mecca or Medina, 
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For behold, 1 ever abide by the side 

of my Friend! 

Mad would 1 become, had 1 dwelt afar, 

not knowing Him. 

There’s no worship in Mosque or 

Temple or special holy day. 

At every step I have my Mecca and 

Kashi, sacred is eveiy moment. 

If a B^iil is asked the age of his cult, 
— whether it comes before or after this 
one or that, — he says*. “Only the 
artificial religions of the world are 
limited by time. Our Saha) (simplCv 
natural) religion is timeless, it has 
neither begiiiiiiiig nor end, it is of all 
time.*' The religion of the Upanishads 
and pLiranas, even that of the Vedas, is 
according to them artilicial. In this 
there appears to be an clement of 
profound truth. 

Baiils who liavc a smattering of the 
scriptures say that in the first three 
Vedas, traces of this Sahaj religion are 
to be found, while as for the Atharva 
V'eda, it is full of it. They claim 
further that the followers of the Sahaj 
cult of the Bai'ils are specially referred 
to in the Vedas under the name 
Xivariiya or Nivyudiya, being described 
as those who conform to no accepted 
doctrines, but to whom, having known 
the truth in its imrity, all directions arc 
free. Not bound by jn'escribed rites or 
ceremonials, but, in active communion 
with all by virtue of their wealth of the 
natural, they are ever mobile. I have, 
as a matter of fact, found in the Atharva 
Veda many references to the Vrdtyas 
(which may be translated as non-con- 
jorniists) in these identical terms. I 
give a few examples : 

Tlic Vrdiya is ever mobile. He made 
even Prajapati mobile (I, 15, i). 

The Vrdiya was active in all directions 

(I. 15. 3). 

The Vrdiya went forth in all direction.*^, 
and vvitli him went all else (I, 15, 6). 

Full of rasa (emotion), mobile and 
independent, the Vrdiya entered tlie world, 
and there remained as a sea of flowing rasa 

15, 7 ). 

The Vrdiya went amongst men, and with 
bim went the leaders and the assemblies, 
the braves and the armies. 


The Atharva is also full of enigmatic 
verses similar to the sayings of the 
Baiils: 

The wise one who has known Brahma, 
he alone knows the whole of language. 
Ordinary men use only a part of it (IX, 
15. 27). 

There is a truth inherent in the pheno- 
menal world, in ignorance of which the 
heart knows not bliss. In searcli of this 
truth do the waters ever flow (X, 7, 37). 

Man is a wondrous temple. When it was 
made, the Gods came and took shelter 
therein (XI, 10, 18). 

The Baiils say : In the body is the 
essence of the world : in the world the 
essence of the cosmos. In the Mahi 
Sukla of the Atharva (12, 1) and also 
in several other suktas (5,1 ; 7,1 ; b,9 ; 
9fH ; 9ii5 ; ^'tc.), we have wonderful 
expressions of the mystery of creation 
in similar cryptic terms, which may 
serve to throw light 011 many of the 
Baiil sayings. 

The Baiils claim that from the eternal 
Sahaj religion the Vedas have but 
culled some of its truths. But they 
repudiate the suggestion that it is they 
wdio are indebted for their inspiration 
to these scriptures ; for, as they say, 
what have ignoramuses like them to do 
with scriptures ? They further assert 
that Vasistha, Narada and other well- 
known Vedic seers, all pursued the 
mystic path of this Sahaj religion that 
permeates the world, and has yielded 
some of its truths to each and every 
religious sect. When, for instance, 
Nityananda joined the ranks of 
Chaitaiiya’s followers, he brought into 
Vaishiiavism many of the Sahaj truths, 
for he belonged to that cult. His sou, 
Birbhadra, was a Baiil. The Baiils 
freely make use of texts from the first 
portion of the Chaiianya Charitdmrita, 
the authoritative Vaishnava work by 
Krishnadas, an initiate of Nityananda ’s 
branch ; for, say they, though his 
attempt was to compose an orthodox 
treatise, many Sahaj truths crept in, 
such as are not to be expected from a 
mere Vaishnava. 
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The VaishnavaSi the ivandering sects 
of whom have a superficial resemblance 
to the BaiilSf have not been able to 
attain to their catholicity of spirit, their 
power of making every religion their 
own, and therefore despise them as 
lacking in proper restraint and sell- 
respect. The latter, in turn, look down 
on the former as people to be pitied. 
*'Had these Vaishnavas the under- 
standing, they would have known 

better,” say the Baiils. ^Chandiclas, 
Vidyapati and others were good 

Vaishnava poets simply because they 

had glimpses ol Sauaj ideas, — but are 
their followers competent to under- 
stand their message d They took tiie 
idea of Badha from us, but have 
dragged her down to the level of their 
low desires. Devoid of the realisation 
of the simple, their minds, obsessed with 
the complexities of their literature, fail 
to do justice to the wealth they had 
inherited. At best they make an 
attempt at simplicity and naturalness in 
their songs and leslivals, but in tiicii 
lives, their temples, tneir religious 
observances, they are unable to get 
free of the shackles of their scriptures. 
They have made a jumble of love and 
desire, the workings of the spirit and 
the inclinations of the senses. They 
have not the courage to realise that 
Jagannath, the Dord of the World, is 
everywhere, and that His class-destroy- 
ing festival is for ever being held. 6o 
they cannot live up to the height of the 
words they use.” 

Having no faith in scriptures, the 
followers of the Sahaj cult believe only 
in living religious experiences. Truth, 
according to them, has two aspects, inert 
and living. Confined to itself truth has 
no value for man. It becomes priceless 
when embodied in a living personality. 
The conversion of the inert into living 
truth by the devotee, they compare to 
the conversion into milk by the cow of 
its fodder, or the conversion by the 
tree of dead matter into fruit. He who 
has this power of making truth living, 
is the Guru or Master. Such Gurus 


they hold in special reverence, for the 
eternal and all-pervading truth can only 
be brought to man’s door by passing 
through his life. 

The Guru is the past, the disciple 
the future, and the initiation the present, 
according to the Baiils. Past, present 
and future are thus synthesised in the 
communion of Master and disciple. 
The Master as well as the disciple have 
likewise two aspects. The one is 
spiritual (chinmaya), the other earthly or 
worldly {mrinmaya). The true initia- 
tion lakes place when their spiritual 
aspects come into mutual couimuiiioii. 
The mere physical proximity of their 
worldly aspects produces no result. 
The woman devotee, klienia, says : 

If for years and years you hold on to the 
earthy part (of your Guru) leaving out the 
spirit, you will gain neither faith, nor 
reverence, nor wisdom. 

In the Indian religious cults only 
one Guru is ordinarily presupposed. 
The Tantrics acknowledge two, who 
give respectively intellectual and 
spiritual initiation. But in the Sahaj 
view such limitation of the nnniber ol 
Gttrus results in narrowness of 
realisation. Dudu indicates this in u 
verse of salutation : 

Dadu first salutes the colourless 

Supreme Pci son, 

Next, as the means of understanding Him, 
he salutes his Guru as divine. 

And then he transcends tlic hounds of 
salutation, by offering reverence to 
all devotees. 

In the Chaitanya C liarildmrita the 
salutations are to guru^ in the plural. 
The author, Krishiiadas, makes his 
initial obeisance to his six gurus. 
This Sahaj idea finds expression in the 
Tantras : 

As the bee in quest of honey flits from 

flower to flower. 

So do thou gather wisdom by going 

from guru to guru. 

The B&iil puts it thus : 

By what path comest thou, O Guru, 

the mystery I cannot solve, 

So it passeth my understanding where 

to leave my obeisance. 
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According to the Bdiils, initiation is 
a life-long process, to be gained little by 
little, from all kinds of gurus. On the 
occasion of one of their festivals a 
friend of mine happened to ask a B^iil 
about his guru, to which he received 
this characteristic reply : 

Wonldst thou make obeisance to thy 
guru, my heart? 

He is there at every step, on each side of 
thy path, —for numberless are thy 
gurus. 

To which of them, then, wouldst thou 
make obeisance, my heart? 

The welcome offered to thee is thy guru, 
the agony inflicted on thee is thy 
guru, 

Rvery wrench at thy heart-strings is thy 
guru, that maketh the tears tn flenv. 

My bafTlcd friend tried again by 
asking the same Bfiiil from whom he 
first received inilirilion. Then came the 
song : 

The day I was horn I received my first 
initiation, 

With one-svllabled inantram T begged my 
mother’s grace. 

The tears of a mother, the milk of a 
mother, my life from my mother, 

.\nd withal my mother's training T 
received. 

Xot a breath have I drawn but T gained 
initiation, — that's my firm conviction. 

'Phe conclusion to which they come 
is that the guru is within. 

The guru who is the fount of wisdom 
resides in thine own home. 

A great mi.stake hast thou made by giving 
heed to the teachings of all the world. 

And again : 

The voice from the depths tells thee that 
the gttrw is in tfie lotus of the heart. 

O distraught! Cease from thy turmoil,— 
there the darkness-killing light doth 
shine. 

So also Kabir : 

The Supreme Self, the Guru, abidetli near 
to thee 

Awake, awake, O my heart. (IT, 30). 

Not that the Bfuils do not admit any 
outward guru, but lie is a danger to 
be feared, they feel, as well as a help 
to be sought ; for, if he imposes himself 


on his disciple, he kills the latter’s own 
spirit,— a murder worse than the killing 
of the body. 

The lamp gives light from afar, still 
further away the sun. 

The guru gives light without heat who 
sits aloof in the truth. 

So, say the Baiils, the guru should 
minister to his disciple from his 
distance : 

The bird fosters its young under its wing, 
the fish keeps its fry at its side. 

But the turtle hatches its eggs in the 
sand from afar,— this the wise Guru 
well knows. 

The Baiils also call the guru, sunya 
(lit. nothing, emptiness) not implying 
the absence of substance, but the 
spaciousness of freedom. The lumiiiotis 
expanse of the sky above means more 
to the sprouting seed than the material 
of the ground below. That v^Anya is not 
used in its negative meaning is clearly 
evident by its being also applied by 
them to the Supreme Being. 

Dadu has the same conception : 

What name can be given to Him who is 
Nothing ? 

Whatever name we use is less than the 
Truth. 

And again : 

In Sunya doth Brahm, the formlc.ss, the 
colourless, abide. 

And D 4 du has beheld, bewildered, the 
dazzling light that is there. 

Sundardas has used the term .Sihiya 
ill the sense of the Supreme Peace in 
which the devotee loses himself. 

The Baiils .say that emptiness of 
time and space is required for a play- 
ground. That is why God has pre- 
served an emptiness in the heart of man, 
for the sake of His own play of lyove. 
Therefore the guru who is sunya 
“fosters but pesters not.” So far for 
the mystic theory. In practice, as wc 
have seen, the Baiils pay high reverence 
to their gurus. 

Our wise and learned ones were 
content with finding in Brahma the iat 
(lit. that, —the ultimate .substance). 
The Bdiils, not being Pandits, do not 
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profess to understand all this to-do 
about thatness, they want a Person. So 
their God is the Man of the Heart 
(manor 7 }td 7 iush) sometimes simply the 
^laii (punish). This Man of the Heart 
is ever and anon lost in the turmoil of 
thin.ijs. Whilst He is revealed within, 
no worldly pleasures can give satisfac- 
tion. Their sole anxiety is the finding 
of this Man. The Baiil sings : 

Ah, where am I to find him, the Man of 
my Heart 

Alas, since I lost Him, I wander in search 
of Him, thro* lands near and far. 

The agony of separation from Him 
cannot be mitigated for them by learning 
or philosophy : 

Oh these words and words, my mind 
w'ould none of them, 

The Supreme Man it must and shall 
discover ! 

So long as Him I do not sec, these mists 
slake not my thirst. 

♦ 

Mad am I, for lack of that Man 1 madly 
run about, 

For his sake the world I've left; for 
Bish^ naught else will serve. 

This Bisha was a bhuin-mdli by caste, 
disciple of Bala, the Kaivarta. 

This cult of the Man is only to be 
found in the Vedas hidden away in the 
Purusha-sukta (A. V. 19.6). It is more 
freely expressed by the Upper Indian 
devotees of the Middle Ages. It is all 
in all with the Biiuls. The God whom 
these illiterate outcasts seek so simply 
and naturally in their lives, is obscured 
by the accredited Religious Leaders in 
philosophical systems and terminology, 
in priestcraft and ceremonial, in institu- 
tions and temples. Hence their lament : 

Thy path, O T^ord. is hidden by mosque 
and temple. 

Thy call I hear, but priest and guru stop 
the way. 

What gives peace to my heart, seta but 
the world ablaze, 

The cult of the One dies in the coniSict 
of the many, — 

Its door closed by the locks of Koran, 
Pnran and rosary. 


Even the way of renunciation is full of 
tribulation, wherefore weeps Madan in 
despair. 

Kabir has the following observations 
on this point : 

You refuse the pure water tliat is before 
you, 

Waiting to drink until you have dug a 
reservoir I 

The Smriti, daughter of the Vedas, has 
come to bind you in unbreakable 
shackles. 

The hedge that 5 'ou put round the fields 
is itself exhausting their soil. 

Those who know all the rest have their 
heaven and hell, 

Those who know (lOd have neither. 

Dadu thus extols the followers of the 
simple way : 

They trouble not about Life and Death, 
they hide not in the forest. 

They shirk not the touch of water or 
wind, with Him they ever abide. 

Neither confined to the home, nor 
wandering abroad. 

They torture not the body, but ara 
attuned to the wise guru's mind. 

Not sjitisfied witli the nvalurs (iiicai- 
nations of God) mentioned in the 
scriptures, the Baiil sings : 

.'Vs we look on every creature, we find 
each to be His avatar. 

Wliat can you teach ns of His ways ? 
in ever-new play He; wondrouslv revels. 

And Kabir also tells us : 

All see the Eternal One, but only the 

devotee, in his solitude, recognises Him. 

A friend of mine was once much 
impressed by the reply of a BAiil who 
was asked why his robe was not tinted 
with ascetic ochre : 

Can the colour show outside, unless the 
inside is first tinctured? 

Can the fruit attain ripe sweetness by the 
painting of its skin ? 

This aversion of the Baiil from out- 
ward marks of distinction is also shared 
by the Upper Indian devotees, as we 
have elsewhere noticed. 


(To be coatinnill) 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By SwAMi Nityaswardpananda 

wvA ^ irrar snfe i 

^R WT 4 Tl a ftrisr: II II 

Knowledge knowable w as well as wm knower triad in reality 
«l not ^iftr is where ji this (ftflil triad) fgtn*ri»| through ignorance wfll appears ftraii; 
Stainless that I am. 

15. Knowledge,^ knower and knowable — these three do not in reality exist, 
r am that stainless^ (Self) in which this triad appears through ignorance. 

[1 Knoivledge etc.— The universe from the epistemological standpoint consists of these 
three elements — the knower, the object of knowledge and the act of knowledge. We con- 
sider ourselves tliroiigh maya or ignorance as the first of these three,— the knower. In 
reality we are above all these three. We are not a factor of this triad, but That 
itself on which this triad rests,-- the Brahman. Supreme realisation consists in breaking 
the tangle of this triad and going beyond it. 

2 .S'fa/nle^s— Because all stain bondage and limitation— arises out of relative knowledge 
and T am really l)eyond all relative knowledge.] 

5:9 SfTsqTOTfS! 

oil misery having duality as root is ) I ’*1^: one intelli- 

gence bliss fiH’sr; pure am ) this all Hjg visible object unreal is 
except this knowledge ) im of that ( of misery ) other Sl^si remedy if 

not is. 

16. Oh, duality^ is the root of misery. There is no other remedy for it 
except the realisation that all objects of experience arc false and that I am one 
and pure, intelligence and bliss. 

(lD«a/<fy efc.— All miseries of men can be classified under three heads, viz., those that 

pertain to body and mind, tho.se that are (aused by animate and inanimate objects, and 

those that are occasioned by supernatural powers. 

These causes of misery exist only so long as I consider that I am limited and there 

are other existences beside me. The moment I feel myself as the One, these vanish. 

Hence the consciousness of duality has been called the root of all misery. In fact the 
so-called objective existences are unreal. Only so long as I consider myself the knower, 
the object of knowledge exists. But when I realise myself as the Absolute, I am no longer 
the knower and there is no more any knowable.] 

»WT I 
11 It 

I knowledge itself (nPnam) w?iT by nie liniitation wvi*tTt| ffotw 

ignorance qff^; imagined tra in this way fwaf constantly fatimn reflecting irtr my r*if^ 
in the undifferentiated %fii: abiding ( namiT has been). 
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17. I am pure intellij?encc. Through ignorance I have imposed limitation^ 
(upon myself). Constantly reflecting in this way, I am abiding in the Absolute.® 

[i Limitation— \iz., egoism, mind, body, etc. 

2 Absolute — where duality vanishes and the Self shines in its pristine glory.] 

^ ST f«^ii u n 

ft My bondage ^ not liberation qr or ( «f not is ) illusion 

without support being) ms?!? has ceased O irfir in me existing 
universe in reality ?|fq in me i| not existing. 

18. I have neither^ bondage nor freedom. The illusion® having lost its 
support has ceased. Oli, the universe,^ though existing in me, does not in reality 
so exist. 

[1 Neither etc.— The Atman is eternally free. It is never really bound, it only appears 
to be so. 

2 Illusion etc. — We think ourselves bound and seek liberation. This is only an illusion 
which has its basis in the ignorance of our true nature. When by constantly reflecting on 
the pure nature of the Self this ignorance is destroyed, the illusion loses its support and 
vanishes. 

3 Universe etc.— When from the relative standpoint the universe is considered to exist, 
it has its basis in me who am Rrahman itself. But from the absolute standpoint, there is 
no universe. I alone am.] 

1^ *T I 

3n?in ^ ?R9!f^*K9i!TTOSiT n 11 

T'his with the body universe w not anything Atman 
pure intelligence alone and ( is ) vfir this ( by me ) PrfijTl known for certain tta 
so now ?[rf^ on which superimposition can be). 

19. I have known for certain that the body and the universe are nothing 
and that the Atman is only pure intelligence. So on which now^ can sr.pcr- 
imposition® be possible? 

[1 Now— "When ignorance has been destroyed. 

2 Superimposition— i.e., of the universe and the lx)dy.] 

Rr ft II Ro II 

Body heaven and hell bondage and freedom ttut as also WTi fear 

?y?r7|[this (^3 all ) uraumim# mere imagination surely (iprfh is ) who.se nature 

is intelligence my with all the.se ) W what to be done. 

20. Body, heaven and hell, bondage and freedom, as also fear, all these 
are mere imagination. What have T to do with all these— -I whose nature is Chit 7 

[The idea is : So long as we consider body, heaven, hell, etc. to be real, we are 
impelled to act in relations to them. But the nature of the Self is absolute knowledge; 
and only within relative knowledge the ideas of heaven, hell, etc. are possible. Therefore 
these have no reality to one who has attained Self-knowledge ; and such an ore has nothing 
to do by them.] 
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^ Sf Iff TO I 

sKuqfoq TO TOmTOTOLQ M 

O ilf duality if not mirif: seeing ifif my in the multitude of human beings 

^fq even wilderness qq as if ;Rrff become ^yi 1 qr where qW attachment qrqqrfw 

should do. 

21. O, I do not find any duality. Even the multitude of human beings, 
therefore, has become like a wilderness.^ What^ should I attach myself to? 

[1 Wilderness— In the wilderness we feel absolutely alone. The ('oiisciousness of alone- 
ness conies to one who has reached the Advaita state. Though apparently there may be a 
crowd of men, really he is conscious only of the One. 

2 What etc. — Jaiiaka has now nothing to do not only with h(‘aveii, hell, etc. but also 
witli this world, society, etc.] 

TOE ^ ST q ^ snroit % I 

TOlq % q TOT sn^sn aftfetl u h 

vi I body q not my f f; body ^ not I finite self ^ not I surely 

in.elligencc to life qi that ?qqi desire { was) this ir?- alone surely 

^ my q^: bondage was. 

22. Neither am I this body, nor is this liotly mine. I am not Jiva} I am 
Chit. This indeed was my bondage^ tha=: I had thirst for life. 

[1 yiva— refers to finite self. The Self identifying itself with egoism etc. is designated 
ns Jiva, 

2 hondaRc cfc.— The Self is Chil and therefore beyond birth and death. Hence to 
desire to live is to deny <>ur real nature. This ignorance is bondage.] 

I 

feroit ?Tg^ h ii 

(1 in ihc limitless ocean iifq in me fq^^m the wind of the mind 

rising ( nfif being ) ftFqq: diverse ^qqqrurtqr: wives of world.s qiqr immediately 
are produced. 

2^. Oh, in me, the limitless ocean, diverse waves of worlds are produced 
forthwith on the rising of the wind of the mind. 

[The Self has been likened to a limille.s.s ocean where waves are produced when there 
is wind. There is no creation in the intinilc Self. It is only when through ignorance 
egoism etc. come into e.xistcnce that the manifold universe seems to present itself. 

'I'he material of all worlds is the Self itself, just as the waters that make the weaves 
are the ocean itself. The wind creates forms; .similarly it is mind that gives form to 
the formless Chit.] 



snrmnsftTOf^ TOTTjThrt ^ftto: n ii 

In the limitless ocean *jfij in me the wind of the mind iwwfh 

ceasing aPlwr^st; of the embodied self, the trader aur^qlit: the ark of the universe 
through misfortune fq*‘’fC; apt to he destroyed ( nqfq becomes ). 
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24. With the calming of the wind of the mind in the infinite ocean of 
myself, the ark of the universe of Jiva^ the trader, unfortunately meets^ 
destruction. 

[^Jiva etc.—JivsL is a trader; his karmas are his commerce; and good and bad fruits 
are his profit and loss. The world is his merchantman in which he carries on his trade. 

2 Meets destruction— vanishes. The universe and the Jiva manifest themselves with 
the manifestation of the mind. With the destruction of the latter, the former are also 
destroyed.] 

Wonderful in the limitless ocean iffk in me the waves of 

individual selves according to their nature rise ^fs?i strike play 

enter ( ^ and ). 

25- How wonderful ! In me, the shoreless ocean, the waves of individual 
selves rise, strike (each other), play (for a time) and disappear,^ each according^ 
to its nature. 

[1 Disappear— VJhen ignorance is destroyed and Karma is worked out. 

2 According etc. — according to the state of the ignorance and karmas of the Jivas.l 
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In This Number. 

This month’s instalment of Unpub- 
lished Letters of S'lvami Vivekananda 
sounds a warning against the modern 
tendency to fuse God and the world. 
The core of all religions is the longing 
to realise That by attaining which man 
wants nothing else. Wherever there is 
a desire, conscious or unconscious, to 
hold the world in a line with God, wc 
may be sure that there is hidden 
materialism. Only when the mind 
hankers after God alone, in complete 
forgetfulness of the world, docs the 
world appear as divine. The moment 
you pay ever so slight an attention to the 
world, you lose God. This paradox is 
a fundamental of all religions ; but the 
modern mind scarcely heeds it. A few 
passages of the letter have been already 
published. But we have retained them 
in order to present our readers with the 
complete letter (as far as permissible). 

. . . . Hindus and Christians is a 
rather imperfect report of a lecture deli- 
vered by SwAMi Vivekananda at 


Detroit (U. S. A.) on the 21st Febru- 
ary, 1894. This is published in 
Prabuddha Bharaia for the first time 
and is not included in The Comploic 
Works of S'ii'ami Vivekananda except for 
a few sentences in the middle. . . . 

An iipen Letter to Hindu IFcmi.w was 
written by vSisTKJg Nivedita towards the 
end of 1902, a few months after Ihe 
passing of Swami Vivekananda. Her 
appeal to Indian w'omen has been the 
same all through her life. . . Our 
article, Will the Twain Meet! is an 
attempt at discussing a generally neg- 
lected aspect of the relation of science 
and religion. Enough if it stimulates 
thought. It is our belief that if the 
modern spirit is to be led naturally to 
the spiritual vision, religion must meet 
science in some such way as we have 
described. . . . Notes of Conversa- 

tions with Swami Turiyananda ends 
with this issue. The present instalment 
will perhaps be found most interesting 
by our readers, replete as it is with pro- 
found spiritual ob^rvations and interest- 
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ing reminiscences of the Swami’s early 
life. We hope to begin publishing 
another disciple’s Diary from the next 
issue. In that the disciple has recorded 
interesting conversations with many 
direct disciples and followers of Sri 
Raniakrishna, which, we are sure, will 
not prove less attractive than any that 

has been published before 

SwAMT Nikhilananda wlio contributes 
The Promotion of World-Peace to this 
issue, is a monk of the Ramakrishna 
Order. The Swaini presented a short 
paper on the same subject before the 
Parliament of Religions organised by the 
Brahmo Samaj at Calcutta towards the 
end of January last. The vSwaini 
suggests the preaching of Vedanta as 
a remedy for world-dissensions. Rut 
only individuals will really benefit, he 
thinks, the world itself remaining ever 

the same dog’s curly tail This 

issue concludes Waiikd Hosatn's The 
Islamic Conception of (lodhcad. We 
have no doubt that our non-Islamic 
renders have read the essay with great 
profit and interest. Wc arc, however, 
I’onstrained to remark that the writer 
has not succeeded in understanding the 
spirit of Advaita Vedanta. Truth is 
truth, however unpalatable it may be ; 
and i.ncompromising reason, all fair 
thinkers will admit, cannot stop short of 
the Absolute. It is scarcely serious 
criticism to say that the Absolute is 
irresponsive to worship and that It does 
not extend the helping hand of grace to 
weak and erring human beings. For, 
there are different kinds of worship and 
there are wcll-rccognised inodes of 
Advaitic worship also, and Advaita 
Vedanta teaches man to find succour in 
other ways than through the grace of 
Ood, — it teaches him to stand on his 
own legs and call forth the infinite power 
and joy lying hidden within himself. 
All the advantages that accrue to the 
devotees through dualislic worship are 
secured also inonists (and they secure 
something more),— only their stand- 
points, methods and explanations are 
different. . . . Maya by M. B. C. is a 


little sparkling allegory. India’s wisdom 
has reflected on a Biblical episode to re- 
veal a deeper meaning in its heart. The 
writer is a Western Christian. ... In 
the i)resent instalment of Practice of 
Religion, Ananda sounds a warning 
against self-deception in religion and 
mentions several ways in which decep- 
tion may come. . . . Wc express our 
indcbtcdne.ss to The Visva-Bharali 
Quarterly for The Bauls and their Cull 
of Man by KsiriTi.MOH\N vSkn. Mr. Sen 
is a professor at the Visva-Bharati at 
Santiniketan and is the greatest author- 
ity on the subject he has written on. In 
this article, our non-Bengali, especially 
V/esterii, readers will meet with an in- 
digenous creed of Bengal, which, though 
circumscribed chiefly within the so-called 
lower and unlettered classes, professes 
yet some of the highest truths of spiri- 
tual life. This will give one an inkling 
of what deep spirituality pervades all 
classes of Hindu society. This spiritual 
permeation indeed is the strength and 

lio]>e of India Ishtavakra Samhitu 

hy vSwAMi XiTYASWAKUPANANPA con- 
tinues as inspiring as ever. A perusal 
of the verses in the present issue will 
show liow tile .'Vdvaitist looks at life and 
reality and defies all weakness and help- 
lessness through the realisation of the 
Absolute as his own self. A more 
rational, strengthening and solace-giving 
system r)f tlionghl the world has not 
produced. 

India’s Opportunity 

Our dear Miss Katherine Mayo has 
brought out another book on India, this 
time in the form of stories, depicting the 
mi.scrable plight of the Hindu widows 
and such other detectable things. We re- 
member to have read one of her stories, 
which she contributed to the Cosmo- 
politan of Xew York and also, wc think, 
to a popular English magazine. The 
story was extremely pathetic. It narrat- 
ed the terrible sufferings of the Bengali 
widow at the hands of cruel males ; and 
possibly it rent the soft hearts and drew 
bucketfuls of tears from the eyes of our 
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Western sisters and brothers. We fear 
that as a result of the perusal of these 
pathetic stories, there have been sonic 
cases of heart-failure among the readers. 
Only Reuter with its convenient care- 
lessness has failed to let us know of 
them. Wc were told that when 
Mother India was published in England, 
some of the greatest personages of that 
island lost their .sleep and peace of 
mind and were filled with righteous in-^ 
dignation, so terribly affected were they 
by its revelations. But this time wc are 
afraid nothing less than heart-failure 
could do. What is civilisation? It is 
unselfishness, altruism. It is thinking 
of others instead of oneself. So the 
Western nations arc always thinking of 
the unhappy races of the East. Their 
responsibilities regarding them are al- 
ready too heavy. Why is Miss Mayo 
so cruel as to add to them? 

For ourselves, we look upon Miss 
Maj’^o as a heaven-sent angel. Seri- 
ously speaking, she has done great 
good to India. In these days, foreign 
propaganda is a necessary duty of all 
nations, especially of those which arc 
politically and economically subject. 
India has not the resources to carry on 
such wide proj)aganda as the circulation 
of Mother India has been. What has 
been the result of Miss Mayo’s propa- 
ganda? Wherever her book has gone, 
— and it has gone almost everywhere in 
Europe and America, — people have 
been compelled to think about India. 
No doubt this book spread many mis- 
chievous stories. But they were so 
palpably grotesque that intelligent 
readers everywhere felt that things were 
not what they seemed, — there was 
another side of the picture. It is 
reported that when Miss Mayo went to 
the Vassar College (one of the premier 
colleges for women in America) to speak 
on India, she only succeeded in evoking 
strong protests against herself from the 
student-audience. The girl-students in 
their weekly organ severely castigated 
the college authorities for inviting such 
crude persons to speak before them. 


Besides, India’s greatness has been 
vaguely known more or less in every 
country. Mother India indirectely made 
them know it more definitely and in 
details. There has been earnest enquiries 
about India from many countries. And as 
a result, good books about India have 
since been written. India also has not 
slept. Several able answers have been 
given. Mr. Dhan Copal Mukerji’s 
: little book, A Son of Mother India 
Ansu'crs, has done very good propa- 
ganda in America. It ran into many 
editions ; and as Mr. Mukerji enjoys 
considerable reputation as a writer and 
speaker in America, his book created a 
good impression wherever it reached. 
But the be.st reply has been undoubtedly 
Unhappy India by the lion-hearted 
Eajpat Rai whose passing at this junc- 
ture of our history wc still mourn. 
Unhappy India is indeed a crushing 
reply. Our brothers and sisters of the 
other side, after having read this book, 
now talk a little more carefully about 
India and have given up their erstwhile 
self-righteous attitude. In fact, it may be 
quite correctly said that India has 
triumphed gloriously in this contest. 
Now even worse calumnies against her 
will not hold water. It may be that the 
unthinking masses have been and will 
be prejudiced against India. What 
docs it matter what fools think? India 
surely does not wait on the pleasure of 
the ‘gnorant masses of any country for 
her salvation. The opinions of the 
thinking men and v/omen she surely 
values, and these she has decidedly won 
in her favour. 

It has been suggested that the Oov- 
ernment of India should proscribe Miss 
Mayo’s new book. Though no doubt, if 
this is done, it will show the Covern- 
ment’s respect for India’s feelings, yet 
we do not think that it is either neces- 
sarv or desirable. Oovernment has 
lately forbidden the entrance of R. J- 
Minney’s Shiva, or the Future of India 
into India. We do not know if it is in 
consideration of India’s feelings. Tu 
any case, it is our opinion that we 
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should fully know what others think of 
us. To know is to be warned. We are 
not so hypocritical as to think that we 
arc perfect. We Hindus have been 
politically subject for the last one 
thousand years, and it is well-known 
that t)olitical subjection crushes all 
manly and noble qualities. It is a 
miracle that we are yet so great and 
so noble. For, we say emphatically that 
in point of greatness and nobility we 
can stand comparison with the greatest 
nations on earth. We arc undoubtedly 
the most moral and most spiritual nation 
in the world. But a thousand year’s 
slavery cannot but leave its effect on 
ns. In many things we are broken. 
We arc poor and dispirited, and we 
suffer from all evils that poverty and 
despair engender. These evils were 
not so evident during the Muhammadan 
rule as they are now. For, in a sense, 
the Muhammadan rule was not foreign 
rule to the Hindus. But since then 
things have changed considerably. Our 
social and economic systems have broken 
down. That is why our outside looks 
so gloomy and lifeless. Wo lack health 
and activity. We arc insanitary. Our 
people cannot work with proper energy. 
W’e are slow to eradicate evils and ad- 
just ourselves to changed circumstances. 
All thinking minds will agree that these 
are adventitious faults and not innate 
in the Hindu nature, and that Hindus 
have, on the other hand, shown remark- 
able power and greatness of spirit and 
achievement. Yet, we admit that what- 
ever the reasons, we have our faults, 
though they arc neither greater than 
nor different from those of other nations. 
And we niirst remedy them. Onr foreign 
critics help us in this. They accelerate 
our progre.ss. At home the revival is 
quickened. There arc alrea<ly signs of 
this quickening as a result of ^liss 
Mayo’s insult. And India’s enemies 
may thank thein.selves that they have 
overdone it. 

And abroad? We have said how 
interest in India has grown. We Hindus 
have an urgent duty to perform in this 


respect. The whole world, especially 
the West, requires to be flooded with 
India’s ideas and ideals and the story 
of India’s achievements. This is the 
opportunity. People are ready to listen. 
We must go out — the best of us — and 
speak with truth and understanding. 
We must publish books, well-written 
and authoritative. And w'e must show 
lives in which the ideals have become at 
least partially real. This is urgent. 
India requires all-ronncl activity. Our 
struggle should be both at home and 
abroad. And of our foreign work, the 
spreading of the kiiowdedge of India’s 
ideals and attainments is surely the most 
urgent. 

A Sad Example 

We request our readers to read in 
connection with our article this month 
the following extract from Prof. S. 
Radhakrishnau’s latest book, Kalki or 
Lite FuUtre oj Civilization. In the 
passage quoted, the learned Professor 
dwells mainly on the conditions of family 
life as they prexail in the West to-day. 
We make no apology for the length of 
this quotation. The Professor is a 
thinker of international reputation. 
And he is not only deeply versed in 
W’estern and Indian philosophy, but has 
also great insight into the thoughts and 
events of the present day. It hardly 
needs to be adilcd that his utterances 
are always sober and results of calm 
thinking. 

”A number of factors, such as the 
disorganization brought about by the 
last war, economic conditions favouring 
late marriages, the passion for self- 
expression, weakened parental control, 
inadequate sex-education, Freudian 
psychology, and the knowdedge of the 
methods of birth-control which saves us 
from the fear of natural consequences 
have brought about a laxity in standards. 
Women arc rightly refusing to l>e bound 
by a code different from that which 
applies to men. The old idcal.s of a 
fundamental distinction betw’cen 
masculine and feminine natures or 
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male or female uiinds are given up. 
The ideal of virginity which the men 
persuaded the women to accept has 
largely lost its hold. Women as much 
as men, we are told, arc wayward 
creatures full of roving passions who 
prefer romance to routine. They are 
insisting with great force and much 
success on being not our superiors or 
inferiors but our equals in constancy 
as well as in inconstancy. Sexual 
license is an old habit, as old as the 
human race, but we justify it by giving 
it a new name, self-expression. Loose- 
ness is commended in good fiction and 
accepted in high society. . . . Since 

social rules happen to be favourable to 
men and unfavourable to women, most 
of the latter do not want to be bound 
by them. However lax, partial, and 
therefore unjust, they may be, they arc 
difficult and dangerous to assail. 
Economic independence with freedom 
from the ties of marriage and the respon- 
sibilities of motherhood is the ambition 
of many a young woman of the growing 
“smart set”. Divorces are increasing 
in numbers and children are pushed back 
and forth between the parents whose 
only communications with each other 
are through their .solicitors. 

“Four diiTcrent attitudes reveal 
themselves in this connection. The 
fundamentalists reassert conventional 
views and declare solemnly that if 
marriage without love is tragic, love 
without marriage is hell on earth. 
Unhallowed union even when redeemed 
by love is a crime, w'hile any kind of 
marriage, even when it is utterly devoid 
of love, is a virtue. 

“The social idealists tell us that a 
fixed code for a changing world is an 
impossibility. It is no use dwelling 
too long on the heights of idealism. If 
we descend to tlie plane of the practical, 
we shall see the contrast between high- 
sounding principles and laxity of action. 
Our conventional views do not give 
large numbers of women a satisfying 
sexlife. In a country like Great Britain, 
for example, we have two million more 


women than men. The decreasing faith 
in religious life is reducing the chances 
of religious Orders absorbing the 
surplus of women. If, in these condi- 
tions, we insist on the ideal of 
monogamy, we are condemning large 
numbers of women to a life of celibacy. 
But compulsory celibacy is a contradic- 
tion While polygamy is 

illegal, its practice is real. By fostering 
vulgarity, deceit, and disease, practical 
polygamy degrades all concerned. 
Besides, it is sen.sele.ss to make young 
people promise that they will cling to 
each other till death parts them. Love 
is safe only in the absence of a contract 
of perpetual obligation. “Trial 
marriages” seem to be the only solution 
of the problems of social unrest. 

“The sceptics arc sure that wx' 
cannot revert to the past, but the 
present makes their hearts sink. When 
they see how Divorce Courts are 
continually dissolving families into their 
units, setting them free to enter into 
new^ combinations, while children are 
drafted hither and thither into new 
homes where parental authority and 
wholesome example are lacking, they 
hold up their hands in despair. They 
do not know how they can help tlu* 
situation, and .so surrender themsehe.^ 
to the inevitable. They are drifting and 
not advancing, waiting for soinethiiig to 
turn up. 

“The bolder sjurits declare that life 
is the end of life. The timid who are 
afraid to live are to be pitied, for they 
miss the excitement and the joy of life. 
They are content to shuffle through 
life without ever facing it with open 
eyes. The heroic “sin” with rare 
delight. Passion is its own excuse for 
being. Innocent joys of the body are 
not pollutions of the .soul. There is 
nothing wrong in seeking phy.sical 
understanding with those with whom 
wc have intellectual aflinities and 
spiritual kinship. Men may hold some 
things right and .some things wrong, but 
nature holds all things fair. Adopting 
an attitude of naturalistic atheism, they 
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contend that the mechanical forces 
which have momentarily met together 
so as to form an agreeable human frame 
may some day separate themselves with 
the same indiCereuce with which they 
came together, and while yet the chance 
is open, it is best to grasp it. if we 
want to live completely, beautifully, 
adventurously, we must taste deeply ot 
the cup of life before death snatches it 
away. With the members of this class, 
it is no more a sign of good manners to 
veil one’s appetites. There is no need 
for repression and concealment. Life is 
an adventure. Exercise of energy is 
the only good. Those who uphold con- 
ventional morality suffer from a low 
blood-count and are unable to under- 
stand why other normal people yield to 
stimuli to which their nature does not 


respond. These advocates of rampant 
individualism are impatient of any curb 
on their own desires and resentful of 
any claim that will interfere with the 
free course of their life. They dismiss 
moral restraint as antiquated humbug 
and piety as mere superstition. 
Adultery is only the outward sign of 
inner freedom. Established institutions 
happen to be the most powerful enemies 
of life and so they must be turned down 
before we can build a belter social 
order.** 

Readers will note that the mentality 
described as underlying the last three 
attitudes is essentially naturalistic and 
unmoral. We consider that the growth, 
or rather the imperfect growth, of 
science is mainly responsible for this 
mentality. 


REVIEW 


RAMANUJA’vS OF THE FINITE 

By P. N. Srinivasachari, M.A. 
iMUj^mans, (Jrcen Co, Lid., 6, Old Court 
ILmse Street, Calcutta. XII pp- Price 
Ks. 3- 

Tlic book under review puts in a clear 
and easy style the fundniiieiital basis of 
Kaiiianuja's system of Ihou^lit—the doctrine 
of prakSra. The author develops the mean- 
ing uf prakara as applied to the Unite self 
from the logical, ethical and religious view- 
points. “Thought is impelled by the love 

unity and tries to seize the totality of 
things. It employs the category of causality, 
substance and subject, and deduces therefrom 
tlie logical relation between Hrahman and 
Chit.*’ From the logical standpoint the 
liiiite self is inseparably related to the 
infinite, and derives its substantiality from 
it. The author finds in this doctrine of co- 
ordination the only logically adequate rela- 
tion between the absolute and the finite self. 
It steers clear of the abstract absolutism 
of Samkara and the logical contradiction of 
the BhedAbhedavftda. Ramanuja in recog- 
nising the inseparable unity of matter, spirit 
and God is more synthetic in philosophic 
construction than any of the absolutists. 
Ihe concrete absolutism of Ramanuja has, 
according to the author, all the value of a 


.synthetic philosoi)hy without the defect of 
allied systems of thought either in the East 
or in the West. Ramanuja has not the 
venture of Ilosaii(|uet to synthesise the 
absolute of metaphysics with the God of 
religion. The same thought of essential 
unity and organic fellowship in the sphere 
of ethics and religion has been carried out. 
(lod is a constant associate to Jiva in love, 
and in a state of release from the touch of 
the body, the self realises the cosmic con- 
sciousness in its wddest expansion and 
utiiio.st commonalty. It acquires the Brahma- 
bh&va in which the intellect and the senses 
swo<.)n away, and it is lost in the eternal 
enjoyment disdaining the glory of heaven. 
This spiritual expansion marks out the true 
meaning of the finite self as belonging to 
Brahman who is its very .self (Page 92). The 
cosmic experience rises out of the conscious- 
ness of God as the prakarin or self of all. 

This is identity of connotation between 
the finite and the infinite, though there is 
a difference between the finite and the 
infinite in respect of denotation. 

We congratulate the author on his lucid 
explanation of theistic Vedanta in an ea.sy 
and graceful style. Thera is no confusion 
anywhere about the author’s meaning. 
Though we have no intention to undervalue 
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the exposition of Ramanuja's philosophy, 
still we cannot help thinking that his philo- 
sophy has lost sight of the absolute of 
metaphysics, and in this aspect it is defec- 
tive. The author has quoted texts from the 
Sniti ill favour of Ramanuja's theory, but 
lie cannot be as.siircdly ignorant of the 
al 'Solute monistic texts of the ITpaiiiahads. 
Professor S. Kuppuswami Sastriyar truly 
hinted in his introduction that the Visistad- 
vaita vSehool mainly evolved out of the 
iiprishanii texts of the Sruti, and unless the 
absolute monistic texts can be explained 
away, we cannot see how Ramanuja's theory 
can be regarded as the only correct and 
fitting explanation of the Upanishads. 

Conformit}’ to the texts apart, Ramanuja's 
system cannot explain the deep abyss of 
spiritual life as felt by the mystics, which 
is clearly hinted in the vSruti texts. i*hnan- 
cipated consciousness is not only a feeling 
of cosmic consciousness but a feeling c»f 
Iransccndent consciousness in which all dis- 
tinctions dissolve away. This promise of 
mystic life cannot be found in God-con.scious- 
ness. 

The liiiite self can never be freed from 
finitude and the aspirati(»n f<jr cosmic con- 
sciousness may eternal, but its attainment 
can never ])e so. This is a .serious defect, -- 
t!ie finite background nf pers^mal life is 
s<aight to I'C retained in the cosmic cmi- 
sciousness in (Jod-reali.sation. The author of 
the Srutaprakasika points cjut that the finite 
self has the attribute of expansion ami con- 
traction native to it, but since its being 
remains atomic, tlie expansif)!!, however 
r nibracing, cannot be a pennanent state so 
long there is the opp<Jsite process of con- 
traction. 'l‘his defeats the ideal of love ami 
(lev<jtion. 'Ihis inherent defect has been 
sought to be removed liy tbe intervention of 
Grace, but in this theory of Grace philosopliy 
changes place with theology. 

Then there is the standing difficulty of 
directly relating the world of nature to God. 
In the eagerness of synthesis Ramanuja has 
lost sight of the impossibility of direct 
relation between nature and God. These 
and other difhcullies which it is not possible 
to exhaust in this .short review, have led us 
to a.sk if the dcKlrine of prakfira has given 
the final satisfaetimi in the search after 
truth. 

A CKNTURY OF SKRVICR : A SURVKY 
f)F THH vSUR VICKS RKNDKRKD BY TTIK 
BRAHMA SAMAJ IN FIRST HUNDRKD 


YEARS. By Upendranaih Ball, M./l. Pub- 
lished by the Centenary Committee of the 
Punjab Brahma Samaf, Lahore. log pp. 
Price 6 as. 

The Brahma Sntnaj in the la.st century 
represented the advanced section of people 
in the country, at least in Bengal. It was 
the Saniaj wdiicli stood as a bulwark against 
the tidal w'ave of Christianity w'hich seemed 
for a time to threaten the Hindu Society. 
Till recently there was no movement con- 
ducive to the w'clfare of the country, with 
which the B,rahiiia vSamaj was not directly 
or indirectly connected. Some of the 
leaders lived exemplary lives, and because 
of their great regard for truth, courage of 
conviction and sinciTity of purpo.se, they 
will ever inspire all who study them w’itli 
high ideals. For all these the country cannot 
forget the services of the Brahma Sainaj 
to it. 

The present book is a laudable ntteiiipl 
to take account of the works of the Brahma 
Sainaj during the last liiimlred years, iiov 
that its eeiiteiiary is being lelebraleil. Tin 
book describes the relignm and Iii.shuy of 
the Brahma wSaniaj am! its services ir» tin- 
country in matters of religious and social 
reform, female emancipation, educational 
development, etc. In it we timi many 
iiiten .sting facts bow tbe /.enana education 
.scheme was started as early as iWjj, how 
a .Mi.s.sionary was sent to llie Khasi Hills of 
Assam in 1889 to reclaim the liill t: Ihcs, and 
how the "Society for the Impmemeiit of 
Backward Cla.sses, Bengal and .Vsaim," 
started under the aii.spices of tin. brahma 
Sainaj, has orgatii.sed -pib hools w itli 
10,389 children on the rolls, etc. 

The Brahma movement was eminently a 
reform inoveineiit ; but as it lacked the 
necessary sympathy and imagination for that, 
it could not tomli the heart of the countrv 
and was limited to an i.sulated group. 
According to the author, Ram Mohuii Roy 
"suggested that one coniiminity should 
approach another in a spirit of .sympathy 
and fellowship, but at the .same lime an 
attempt should be made to find out the 
fundamentals, and not to worry about tin* 
iion-e.s.sentials." As this has not been 
uniformly followed in practice there have 
been now and then occasions for strong feel- 
ings against the Saniaj . In the opinion of 
the author "religion was freed from tbe 
shackles of age-long idolatry" (by the 
Brahma Samaj). But the fact should not be 
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ignored that during the latter half of the 
last century while idolatry was being 
vehemently denounced from Rrahma pulpits 
and platforms in the city of Calcutta, 
Jive miles away there was an unlettered 
i«lolalrous priest in the service of a temple, 
wliose realisations in spiritual life afterwards 
proved hlt'ssiiigs to thousands (if thirsty souls 
hankering after spirituality. 


A(.r(»rding to the author the two liriiu'iples 
of the Samaj, viz. the I'atherhood of God, 
and the Tlnjtherhood of Man supply a basis 
f.'>r the unification of the nation ns no other 
nligious organisation does. I^ir the Arya 
.^.imnj *‘e(inies .short of the regulating idea 
if tile national nioven:enl,” bee.'iiise of its 
‘Spirit of intolerance’* ;»nd the TheoNophieal 
Society though it “came in as a uniting 
hoTid” is more an intellectual fraternity than 
.1 s])iritiial brotherhood. About the Rama- 
kiishna Mission the writer says, “As an 
agency for social service it has made its 

inlhieiice felt all over tlu^ eoutitry 

I'.ut this movement also is not sutliciently 
v'lii.preheiisive. 'rile deep religious philoso- 
|.h\ Ramakrishna i’ar.iniahamsa is not 
hilly at work in the Society. Hxternal 
things receive greater attention than the 
soul <if truth.’’ This remark, \Ne are afraid, 
1 'rncee<is from igm^ranee. 


SATYAGRAHA . IN CIIAMPARAX. By 
Babu Rajendra Prasad. S. Ganesan, Tripli- 
cane, Madras. 2S2 pp. Price Rs. 2-H. 

The oppressions of the indigo-planters in 
Hengal in the last century are .still a by-word 
in villages. The system of carrying on iiidigfi- 
plantatifjn was a “system of bloodshed’* and 
“Not a chest of indigo n.aehed I^ngiaiid 
without being .stained with human hhxjd.’’ 
The tyranny continued in Ikngal till i;rd>u 
Ilarish Chandra Mukherjee and .some 
Christian Missionaries to<jk up tlie cause ff 
the ludple.ss tenants. In Rihar, however, the 
indigoplanters received no cheek in their 
acts of oppression and tyranny till as late as 
U)\-j when Mahatma Gandhi stood in \ indica- 
tion of the rights of the people in Chaniparaii. 
The pre.scnt volume “gives the story uf the 
liberation, by the u.sc of .Satyagraha of the 
ryots of Champaran from that bupeless 
eccaioinic thraldom to tlie jdanter, which 
had made the r>ots worse than drum-driven 
cattle.*’ As we peruse the book, we find 
ourselves in an oppres.sed atmosphere filled 
with the wails and groanings of a suffering 
people, ami there is a great relief in the 
end becan.se a tool wa.s at last found to fight 
the tyranny and things were remedied. Tile 
book, though an Knglish translation of a 
Hindi v(»lume from the pen of tlie author, 
has got the freshne.ss of an original writing 
and the reader is kept .spell-bound tbn'Ugh- 
out the reading. 
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Temple of Sri Raninkriahnn nt the 
Belur Math 

It is highly gratifying that the most 
pleasant function of laying the foundation 
stone of the Temple of Sri Ramakri.shiia 
ill the grounds of the llelur Math at last 
came off in the beautiful iiiorning of the 
bUh March last. Swami X’ivekaiianda him- 
self, the worthiest son of the Master, had 
in his lifetime conceived the idea of a larg.* 
leiiiple to be e.stablishcd to his Master’s 
nieninry at the Helur Math and even selected 
die spot on which ihis inonuinent was t«> 
I'c erected. Shrines would be dedicated in 
d to all the prophets of the world. In front 
there would be a big hall where a thousand 
devotees, irrespective of caste and creed, 
"onld be able to a.ssenible together and 
offer their prayers. In short the Swami 


de.sired to make it the Temple i)f the 
rniversal Spirit. It is a great pleasure that 
the grand conception of the great vSwanii 
is on its way to being realised. The ereetion 
of the proposed Temple, however, will 
entail enormous expenses. Rut mav we not 
hope that we shall be able to .see it com- 
pleted in early future ? 

The auspicious day fixed for the happy 
function was the ble.ssed birthday of the 
Master. Resides Iiiindreds of devotees, many 
direct di.sciples, both monastic and lay, were 
present. The worship of the Master wa< 
performed with due ceremonies. In the 
presence of all, Swami Shivaiianda, President 
of the Ramakrishna Grder, prayerfully laid 
the foundation stone with his blessed hand.s. 
A copper plate with h'nglish atul Reiigali 
in.scn’ptions enclosed in a stone box wa.s 
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placed in the foundation. A Sanskrit in- 
scription also will be placed later on. We 
present to our readers a copy of the English 
inscription below. We are glad to record 
that on that blessed day seventeen members 
of the Order were initiated into Sannyasa 
and twenty-one into Brahmacharya, Does 
this final ceremony hold forth the ideal of 
renunciation and service that this Temple is 
destined to fulfil? 

FThr Inscription] 

IN MEMORY OF BIIAOABAN vSREE 
SRER RAMAKRTSHNA DEVA, 

And in the foundation of the sacred 
Temple to f)C raised in his honour in the 
Belur Math premises on the spot marked 
nut by his noble disciple, Sree Swami 
Vivekananda, 

This incised copper-plate 

Is well and truly laid, 

By Swami vShivananda, President of the 
Raniakrishna' Math and Mission, and a 
humble disciple of the lord in flesh, 

In the presence of the Lord’s monastic 
disciples in the flesh— and of others, monastic 
devotees and lay brethren, who have flocked 
under the Master’s spiritual banner. 

On this the i.^th day of March, 1929, 
being the 94th birth-day anniversary of our 
Lord, Sree Sree Ramakrishna Deva— on 
whose name be peace! 

Vedanta Society, New York 

The sixty-sixth Birthday .Anniversary of 
the Swami Vivekananda was celebrated by 
the New York Vedanta Society with due eclat 
on the 20th January la.st. The programme 
consisted of two services in the Society audi- 
torium and banquet in the Ceylon India Inn. 

The vSociety Chapel w'as gracefully deco- 
rated to suit the occasion and a big portrait 
of the Swami was placed in a- prominent place 
amidst flowers and evergreen. A big tray 
of choicest apples was offered before the altar 
of Sri Ramakrishna and incense smell filled 
the whole place with an atmosphere of 
holinc.ss. 

At II A.M. Swami Bodhananda most 
feelingly related to the eager audience the 
story of his own experience with his master, 


the great Swami Vivekananda. Prasada was 
distributed among the devotees after the 
service. 

At 3 P.M. Swami Gnaneswarananda spoke 
on the life and message of the Swami and 
flowers were distributed amongst the audi- 
ence as a token of Ashirvada or blessings 
from the great Master, which everybody 
appreciated. 

'j'he banquet at the Ceylon India Inn 
marked the unique success of the cx^casion. 
Two big pictures of the Swami were tastefully 
decorated in the bantpicl hall and incense 
burnt. The hall was filled before the ap- 
pointed hour and provision had to be niade 
for an extra ixxini to seat the overflowing 
gue.sts. The India-Anierica Frieiulship Din- 
ner began at 7 P.M. and it consisted of a 
vegetable menu cooked in the Hindu fashion. 
The dinner began with the chanting of 
Brahmdrpanam during which all the guests 
stood up in spontaneous reverence. An 
American artist admirer of the Swami made 
a respectful gift of a beautiful picture of the 
Swami to each guest, which everybody 
appreciated. 

The programme of the banquet consisted 
of Hindu music, vocal and instrumental, by 
Swami Gnaneswarananda and ^Trs. Kaniala 
Mukherjee, recitations from the Swanii’s 
poems by Victor Junker, an American youlh. 
and .speeches by vSwami Bodhananda who 
presided over the functions and by Swami 
Yogananda of the Yogoda Satsnnga, Sri jut 
Dhangopal Mukerjee, the famous audior and 
lecturer, Sri jut Basanta Kumar Roy, hiima- 
iibst, and vSrijut Bo.shiswfir Sen, an eminent 
.scientist and also l)y two American friend* 
of Swami Vivekananda-Mr. Hager and Mr. 
Goodyear who used to know him during his 
stay in New York. The .speeches wdiich were 
no less enjoyable than music were interspersed 
with many more songs and music. Although 
the function was declanMl closed at 11 o'clock 
at night, many of the guests were eager to 
hear more music and were not willing to g‘> 
home. So musical recitals had to be conti- 
nued till I o'clock in the morning. There 
was indeed an atmosphere of pure and .serene 
joy and happiness during the entire pro- 
gramme and all were highly gratified. 
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“Arise I Awake 1 And stop not till the Coal is reached. * 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMl VIVEKANANDA 


{ To a Madrassi Disciple) 

541 Dearborn Avc., 
Chicago, 

29th June, 1894. 

On the uholf tlu- Americans are a niillion times nobler than the 
Hindus’ and I can work more Rood here than in the country of the ingrate and 

the heartless. . . . 'I'he number of T— s in all America is only 625 by the last 

census. MixiiiR up with them will smash me in a minute than helj) me in iin> 

way. . . . The Madras people have done for me more than I deserved and 

more than was in their power. . . . America is the best field in the world to 
carry on any idea, so I do not think of leaving America ^n. And why?- 
Hcrc I have food and drink and clothes, and everybody so kind, and all tins for 
a few good words! ! Why should 1 give up such a noble noble nation to go to 
the land of brutes and the ingrates and the brainle.ss boobies held in the eternal 
thraldom of superstition, merciless, jiitiless wretches? 


(To an American Disciple) 

Almora, 

3rd June, t8q7. 

You need not be so much afraid about me. My body has been full of all 
sorts of complaints again and again and phoenix-like I have 
is the vigorous frame that helps recovery in my case, yet it is that too muen 


• See “In this Nninber,'* Notes and Comments, 
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vigour that brings on tlie disease. In everything I am extreme, even in my 
physical health, either I am like an iron bull or I am low down in the valley 
of death. 

This disease brought alx)Ut by hard work has nearly disappeared with rest. 
At Darjeeling it entirely disappeared. As you see I am now in Almora. I am 
all right now except for a bit of d 3 'si)cpsia for which 1 am trying hard “Chri.stiaJi 
Science**. I got ni^'self round with mental treatment at Darjeeling. Taking lot 
of exercise, climbing up mountains, hard riding, eating and slcei)ing arc about 
all my occupations now. I feel much stronger and better, the next time you see 
me I would be an athlete 

How arc you? What are you doing? How things are going on with you and 
Mrs. F? Arc you getting your bank account fatted bit by bit? You must do 
that. Do it for me. If 1 am much worn out, I will strike work for good and 
come to America and \'oii v\i]l have to give me food and shelter. Will you? I 
was born for the life of a scholar, retired, (piict, poring over my books, but 
the Mother dispensed otherwi.se. But the tendency is there. 

XIV 

{To an English Friend) 

Almora, 

4 th July, i8()7. 

Although 1 am still in the Himalayas, and shall l)c here for at least a montli 
more, I started the work in Calcutta before I came, and they write progress 
every week. 

Just now I am very busy with the famine, and except for training a number 
of young men for future work, have not been able to put more energy into the 
teaching work. The 'feeding work' is absorbing all my energy and i7u*aiis 
Although we can work only on a very .small scale as yet, the effect is mar\^ellf>us. 
For the first time .since the days of Buddha, Brahmin boys are found nursing 
by the bedside of cholera- stricken pariahs. 

In India, lectures and teaching cannot do any good. What we want is 
Dynamic Religion. And that, “God willing,** as the Muhammadans .say, I am 
determined to show. 


LEARN AND CONQUER ! 

By SivSTRR Nivedita 


We are a nation of students. The 
whole East is full of students. No 
figure in the streets of an Asiatic city, 
whether the country be India, Persia, 
or China, — is so representative as that 
of the student. No power is so per- 
vasive as the schoolmaster's might make 
itself, if maintained in harmony with 
the general aspiration. Why this pro- 


minence of the learner? What is the 
explanation ? Does it point to a 
national immaturity? If so, let us 
face the fact. There is no advantage 
to be gained, by shutting our eyes to 
the position of affairs ; on the contrary' 
clear thought is itself the starting 
point of a good fight with crudity and 
ignorance. 



learn and CONQUER! 


We must remember that the very 
words are foreign, in which this ques- 
tion is being discussed. We are, in 
fact, measuring ourselves and the 
maturity of our culture against a 
modern and Western standard. So 
measured, we are decidedly iinniaturc. 
There are many practical situations in 
life, where, beside the ease and mastery 
of the European, we feel ourselves mere 
children. Is this immaturity, then, an 
absolute, or only a relative truth? Is 
it perhaps true that all the people of 
the world are more or less immature? 
We cannot get the whole material 
advantage, out of a given situation as 
easily as the European can. But no 
one who has ever engaged in serious 
conversation with Europeans can doubt 
that there are many subjects on which 
they are, beside us, extremely 
childish. In tlie field of religious and 
Ijhilosophical speculation, they find it 
iliflicult to generalise, and i)ropositions 
that are obvious to us will iju/y.le them 
severely. The same is true of the 
psychology of social relations. In the 
culture of the family, Europeans are 
curiously lacking. That whole idea of 
plav, that shines through all our 
domestic intercourse, and lubricates all 
the friction of intimacy, appears to be 
unborn amongst them. Here they are 
as immature as we are in their field. 
Those strong faces, with their closed 
lips and air of instinctive mastery, 
notify us of nothing genial and easy, 
in the nature behind. Similarly, in 
us, the grave refined type of old men 
indicates no large public experience. 
All the lineaments have been carved, 
ill the one case, by contacts with the 
larger world, the world of struggle and 
complexities, of clashing interests, and 
grim affairs ; and in the other, by quiet 
experience of love and suffering, by 
the thought of God, and by the 
garnered wisdom of the home. Either 
European or Hindu, on his own 
ground, will appear unassailable ; 
judged by the opposite standard, seem 
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unripe, crude, but half cultured and 
childish in his powers. 

Unfortunately for ns, however, the 
world is lieing remade, at this moment, 
by luiropean culture. Its assimilation 
is the means and the test of success. 
With regard to it we are mere students. 
Then we are all students. It may be 
that when our lesson is learnt, there 
will ])e a com peiisa ting one for Europe 
to learn. That is not our business. 
Our busine.ss is to learn onr own. Is 
it the foreign idea that we have to 
acce])t? N'ot exactly. The foreign 
idea, as it stands, would merely give 
\'s moral indigestion. We should not 
become a nation of moral dyspeptics, 
ilot we have to find, in our own stock 
of ideas, that one which enables us to 
meet the hneigii nation on its own 
terms. The E.nglishman loves 
luiglaiid, with a wonderful and 
often beautiful love. W'hat we have 
to learn from this, is not to share his 
love for hhiglaiid. That would be the 
iliscii)lesliip of monkeys, mere imita- 
tion. W’e have to learn to meet his 
love for Ivngland with an equal, 
deeper, more tender and far more 
intelligeiil love for India. As he 
in*«>f esses to make liis country and his 
l»oopIc the centre of every activity, 
every thought, so we have really to 
make ocir people and our country the 
centre of our own. He has unity of 
national intention. Wc must realise 
our own national intention, and find an 
equal unity in it. Su'adharma — 
“Better for a man is his own duty, 
however !)a(lly done, than the duty of 
another, though that be casy.“ 

All power is in tlic human mind. 
\\\* can master anything simply by 
giving oiir attention to it. Even the 
ideals of the West, the ideals of the 
new age, are within our giasp, if wc 
study them, if we recognise their 
necessity, and proceed to work them 
out. It is natural, however, that under 
the circumstances, feeling as we do, 
that the study of our own circum- 
stances, and of the new ideals that arc 
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to initiate a new age, is the one duty 
that devolves upon us, it is natural 
that education should seem to us the 
supreme ground of battle for our 
national rights 

Education is our one overwhelming 
want, in this hour of the natioirs 
historj". Knowledge we must have. 
And knowledge we are determined to 
have. An immense force has been 
called into being, by the organisation 
of schools and colleges. Ihit once 
evoked, such forces must be fed and 
developed along sound lines. It is at 
their peril that mortals attempt to stand 
in the path of avalanche or the cannon- 


ball. Is it imagined that mind-energy 
is less dangerous than material? Only 
the bravest or the grossest will attempt 
to thwart or bafllle an awakened 
communal consciousness. The bravest, 
because he may offer himself as a 
sacrifice. The grossest, because he 
docs not believe that mind is a force, 
like any other, and rules the world ; 
does not believe that a iioor weapon in 
the hands of Napoleon Bonaparte is 
more deadly than the best, when used 
by a coward or a f(x>l ; cannot under- 
stand, till it has turned and rent him, 
the perils of the great force called into 
being, and then subjected to tlie 
crushing weight of suppression. 


A DIAGNOSIS 
By the Editor 
I 


We were glad to see some time ago 
the editor of the Indian Social Reforma , 
Bombay, admitting that "there is no 
doubt that a dead-set is being made 
against Hinduism." He wrote : 

"Since the beginning of the present 
century, a new school of missionaries 
has given up the method of frontal 
attack on Hinduism as defeating its 
own purpose. Instead, it professed t(; 
see a great deal of spiritual aspiration in 
Hinduism which, however, could be 
realised only through Christianity. This 
school had a certain vogue for a lime 
owing to its appearance of impartiality, 
but it has now spent itself. Vv’e seem 
now to have come back to the first place 
of the attack on Hinduism. Miss 
Katherine Mayo resuscitated Abbtr 
Dubois who had long passed into 
oblivion. She has been follow'cd by 
other writers who have denounced 
Hinduism as the parent of all evil. Miss 
Mayo herself has tried her hand again 
with the "Slaves of the Gods" but, 
owing to the changed feeling between 
the British and Americans rather than 
to any reason connected with the merits 


of the book, the very same papers wliicl. 
hailed her "Mother India" with deli- 
rioiis praise*, have condemned her sec*. in • 
attempt as hysterical, over- wrought ainl 
fanatically prejudiced against tlu 
Hindus. Poor Miss Mayo I There is 
no doubt, however, that dead-.set is 
being made against Hinduism. Part of 
it is political, the British in India and 
through them the British in Britain 
having persuaded themselves that 
Hindus as a class are the most cluinant 
advocates of self-government. Non- 
Brahmin Caste Hindus and the Depress- 
ed Classes in South India arc exempted 
from this indictment. Elsewhere, the 
whole Hindu community is regarded as 
being disaiTected and this is ascribed to 
the opposition of Hindu orthodoxy h> 
the eraancii)ating consequences of British 
rule. Behind this feeling, however, 
there is a deeper feeling that Hinduism 
now remains the only effective opponent 
of the basic principle of present-day 
Western Civilisation. Buddhist countries 
like Japan and China, and Moslem 
countries like Turkey and Persia, have 
accepted Western Civilisation at least as 
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a matter of expediency. India alone 
refuses to do so, and the impelling force 
here is that of Hinduism. The triumph 
of the West will be complete when 
Hinduism lowers its flag and capitu- 
lates to the gospel of the so-called 
“standard of life.” ” 

We arc glad that this fact is being 
gradually recognised in India. We our- 
selves sounded a note of warning against 
this sinister aggression in our article, 
“The War of Ideals,” in January, 1928. 
It is important that we become conscious 
of our danger so that wc may not be 
taken unawares. This aggression is 
both conscious and unconscious. Every 
])hilosophy of life has a tendency to 
liecoine aggressive. It impels its votaries 
to invade the domains of other philoso- 
1 lilies. The modern secularism cannot 
lieliave otherwise. It is si»reading all 
over the world. Spiritual views of life, 
such as that of India, are being assailed 
riilldessly, and Katlieriiie ^layo is not 
the only assailant. Of late .\merica 
lias become a convenient Held for pro- 
paganda against Iliiiduisin. For obvious 
jv.>litical reasons, the value of American 
opinion is considered great. It is, there- 
fore, to the interest of India’s enemies 
llial the mind of America should be 
prejudiced against India. 

We rejiroduce elsewhere an article 
on India from Amc}ican Weekly. The 
very title of the article indicates the 
s[jirit in which it is written. It is 
possible that our readers will wonder 
why wc have reproduced it. The fore- 
going observations will partly explain 
tlic reason. Wc have in the past quoted 
articles from foreign papers in praise of 
India. But our duty is not merely to 
apprise our readers of the appreciations 
of India. We must also tell tlicm how 
India is loathed and castigated in 
foreign lands. Wc must not expect 
<^nly adulations. We must accustom 
ourselves also to the foulest abuse. We 
nmst aw'akc from our lotus-eaters’ dream 
to the sense of realities. We must know 
how we are being estimated by others 
interestedly or disinterestedly. The 


sovereign remedy against such malicious 
propaganda as the reproduced article 
is an effective counter-propaganda by 
able and honourable cultural ambas- 
sadors from India. We have long 
shirked this duty. Swami Vivekananda 
repeatedly asked us to go to the differ- 
ent countries of the world and spread the 
unique message of India. India has 
scarcely heeded to his advice. It is not 
a superficial lying propaganda that India 
is to do in the foreign countries, or 
anything sensational. But a truthful, 
substantial preaching work, maybe slow 
but steady, backed by proper know- 
ledge and ability and actuated by the 
best motives of love and service. It 
should be a work of necessaiy^ self- 
defence, but more of service. This 
India has not yet done adequately. 

II 

Wc have a habit of simulating in- 
jured innocence whenever foreigners 
criticise us. We grow loudly indig- 
nant. But we do not do what is exactly 
rc(piircd of us by the situation. Our 
purpose in this article is not merely to 
uiiniask the evil designs of our calumni- 
ators. Ill fact it is not our main pur- 
pose. \Vv know wc can point out as 
many moles and beams, if not more, in 
oiir critics’ eyes as they seem to see 
in ours, 'flic hollowness of Western 
l»retcnsioiis to moral and cultural supe- 
riority has been jiroved again and again. 
If India is inferior in some respects, she 
is superior in others. We have shown 
ill many of our articles the greatness of 
Indian culture. The present number 
of Prabiiddha Wtaraiu itself contains an 
article testifying to India’s spiritual 
greatness by no less a person than 
Uoiiiain Rollaiid. But our duty does 
not end with setting forth India’s glory 
only. Wc must also point out her draw- 
backs. It is idle to deny that wc have 
many defects. No amount of argument 
call explain away the fact that we 
Hindus have been slaves for nearly 
1000 years, that we are extremely poor 
and physically decrepit, that we lack 
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the fulness of life and mental vigour, 
and we are low, very low in many 
respects. How do we explain these? 
What is the cause of our present degra- 
dation ? No, we are not perfect. There 
are undoubtedly many things in us, 
which have laid us low and kept us 
down. Merely singing our spiritual 
glories is not enough. It is true that 
if we dwell too much on our weak- 
nesses, it will make us only weaker. 
But if we are already conscious of the 
soundness of our fundamenlals, proper 
attention to the details will make us 
strong. We have all along sought to 
revive the faith of our countrymen in 
the spiritual ideals of India. We have 
tried to demonstrate the uiii(iuc value 
and absolute necessity of our ideals. 
We have repeatedly shown how wc arc 
to reconstruct our life on the spiritual 
basis. We hope our readers arc suffi- 
ciently well-established in the ideal. 
Now it is time they pay attention to 
the realities also and face them like 
strong bold persons. That is why we 
have specially reprinted the article from 
American Weekly, and produced a 
terrible letter of vSwami Vi\ekananda, 
the first of the present month’s instal- 
ment. Let us face the indictments and 
sec if there is any truth in them. There 
is no shame or humiliation in that. We 
can boldly challenge the world to point 
out another culture or civilisation which 
is as noble as the Indian. But still wc 
have our faults. And it is our plain 
duty to examine them carefully, and 
find their causes and remedy. 

Foreign critici.sni, even the most un- 
sympathetic and ungenerous, has some 
value for us, especially in the 7>resent 
age when there is a greater and greater 
commingling of the races and cultures 
of the world. There may be many 
national habits and forms which will 
perhaps ill agree with the w(jrld-federa- 
tion towards which all are slowly but 
surely proceeding. These will have to 
be pruned off. National forms and 
ideals will have to be remodelled and 
reinterpreted after the pattern of world- 


unity. Every race and nation must 
prepare itself for this sacrifice, India 
not excepted. But even apart from the 
demands of world-unity, India requires 
to be changed a great deal in the details 
of her life. Who can deny, for example, 
that there is appalling ignorance and 
superstition behind the kidnapping 
scare that is raised from time to time in 
India resulting sometimes even in riot 
and bloodshed ? There are many primi- 
tive forms of worship prevalent in 
India now, which ill suit the modern 
age. The position of women in India 
has undoubtedly to be greatly improved. 
'J'licre arc many odd i)ractices among the 
laity and the religious, which scarcely 
add to the dignity of India. We are 
la/y, we are dispirited. We often talk 
non-sense in the name of religion. We 
have much of which we ought to be 
ashamed. 

Our reformers have repeatedly told 
us where our defects lie. They have 
emi)hasised the reform of our education. 
They have asked for more and more of 
vocational and industrial education and 
sought to make ediication conform to 
our national genius. They have wanted 
us to become phy.sically healthy and 
strong and mentally efficient. They 
have urged the emancipation of women 
and their proper education. They have 
sought to abolish the caste system and 
introduce intercaste, interracial and 
interi)rovincial marriage. They have 
striven to reform the existing religions 
and free them of what they thought to 
be their debasing features. Yet pro- 
gress has been slow and inadequate 
There seems to be an incurable lethargy 
in the mass mind which is scarcely 
re.sponsive to stimulations from outside. 
The outside world does not seem to affect 
it. It seems impervious to all instruc- 
tions. Our reformers have failed. And 
why? Because, as we think, they have 
not gone deep enough in their diagnosis 
of India’s malady. All these defects 
that we note on the surface are really 
the expressions of and due to some- 
thing more fundamental. The 
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mast be applied deep down there. 
What is wanted is a new quickening 
of life like the warm flowery spring 
after the bleak winter. At a single 
touch of the magic wand of the spring, 
the dead world wakes into a vigorous 
new life. Can we release such a spring 
season in the heart of India ? This new 
power is the only remedy. Mending 
the surface is only secondary. Let us 
search for the source of the life of 
India and see what has clogged the flow 
of its waters. 

Ill 

Let us consider our social conditions. 
One peculiar characteristic that we note 
is our passive attitude towards society. 
Why is there such a tremendous cultural 
(litTerence between the higher and the 
lower classes in Hindu society ? The 
apparent explanation is that the lower 
classes forming by the way the vast 
majority— have not been given proper 
education and opportunities. This is a 
charge which Hinduism w'ill perha])s try 
to answer by saying that in other 
countries also the masses have not 
fared better. Rut does Hinduism consi- 
der itself on the same plane of cultural 
development as other countries? Did 
not Hinduism possess long ago wdiat is 
now considered the modern outlook? 
We say that our philosophy is the fiil- 
liliiient of model'll knowledge and 
asinrations. If that is so, how is it that 
we did not act in the modern demo- 
cratic way towards the masses in the 
iJiist ages? Why did we not spread 
education among them suilicicntly to 
bring them to the level of the higher 
classes ? India cannot answer this 
charge. 

The methods of Hindu social deve- 
lopment are somewdiat pei'iiliar. The 
different castes and sub-castes arc mostly 
autonomous provinces of Hindu society. 
They live and grow according to their 
wn laws. Very little is siipcrimix)sed 

them from the outside. They often 
retain their old customs, traditions and 
modes of worship. What do races gain 


by entering the fold of Hinduism and 
becoming its caste 7 The very first gain 
is the example of higher life and culture 
ill the higher, especially the Brahmin, 
castes. Each caste is imbued with the 
idea of approximating to the Brdhmana 
ideal. This is a great gain. The 
Brahmana ideal generally influences 
their life’s ideal, their daily life, domes- 
tic and social relations, their religious 
ideas. But this iiiliiiciice is mostly in- 
direct. The second gain is that they 
get access to the higher philosophy and 
religion. It is true they do not general- 
ly have the opportunity of studying 
Hindu scriptures in the original. But 
the truths contained in them become 
their property through the vernacular 
literatures and oral preaching in various 
iorms. They take to new forms of 
worship and often reinterpret their old 
forms in the terms of the higher philo- 
sophy. This way their social views and 
habits also undergo change. Thirdly, 
in some special times when there are 
spiritual upheavals, many of the lower 
castes arc elevated at once to higher 
social positions through their allegiance 
to the dominant religious schools. 
Fourthly, constant coinmunicalioii with 
the higher castes cannot but have a 
beiicticial ell’ecl on the lower castes. The 
liiiulii method of social development, it 
should be noted, is specially careful not 
tu injure the integrity of any caste. 
The inlluciice is always indirect ; the 
change is expected to be from with- 
in. It is essentially constructive, — 
scarcely dcstriietive. Another feature 
is that this inllueucc is expected to 
produce rather an inner change Than 
superlicial polish. In this respect, the 
methods of the Christian missionaries 
may be well contrasted with the Hindu 
mclliods. A Christian convert from a 
low caste very soon acquires an outside 
reliiiciiient : he dresses well ; his body 
is cleaner ; he learns reading and want- 
ing ; and he is more smart. But there 
it often ends. Is he more moral? Is 
liis social integrity superior ? No. It is 
a fact that culture takes a long time 
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to soak in. It is well-known that the 
modernisation of aboriginal classes has 
often led to their demoralization. 
Hinduism, therefore, has always sought 
above all to develop a higher moral and 
religious consciousness in the lower 
classes. And it cannot be denied that 
no other nation has behaved with un- 
developed races better than the Hindus. 
But we are not here comparing Hindu 
achievements with those of others. We 
are trying to lind out why Hinduism has 
not done better, why Hinduism has not 
so exerted itself as to make India perfect 
in every respect, leaving no loop-holes 
for the foreign critics to point their 
finger of scorn at us? 

No doubt Hinduism has done 
wonderfully. But its services to the 
lower classes have been indirect and 
meagre. Could not the higher classes 
do more for the lower classes without 
affecting their racial integrity and un- 
balancing their mind by too rapid 
reforms? They had centuries and cen- 
turies to do this. They did not. \\ hy ? 
Because Hinduism, especially Paurd- 
nika Hinduism, has a tendency to em- 
phasise passivity and subjectivity to an 
inordinate degree. The responsibility 
is with the Hindus* present philosophy 
of lile. This philosophy does not much 
encourage direct and objective effort. 

Why have the Hindus been politi- 
cally subject for the last thousand years ? 
It is often said that Indian unity is as 
old as the Vedas. But why did not this 
unity operate when enemies were at the 
gate? We have more often than not 
succumbed to foreign invaders. We 
have not shown siiflicient political acu- 
men in our treatment with the foreigners. 

A comparison of the Mughal India with 
contemporary Jiurope is very instructive 
politically. We have not developed 
sufficient x^olitical sense. W’e have com- 
paratively lacked manly and fighting 
qualities. It is not that we were less 
bold and strong than our adversaries. 
But we did not apply our courage and 
strength in an objectively fruitful way. 
Here also our passive philosophy was at 


the root. During the Pathan rule, 
Bengal witnessed a mighty spiritual up- 
heaval in the religion of Chaitanya. 
But it did not energise the people to 
throw off Muhammadan rule. Moslem 
rule continued uninterrupted. The reli- 
gious people of those days were not 
sham. They w'ere really spiritual. A 
great spiritual enthusiasm filled the 
people of Bengal and Orissa mainly 
through the ministry of Chaitanya and 
his followers. They sought and found 
the fulfilment of their life in a sphere 
where i)olitical subjection did not 
trouble. This passive attitude towards 
the common realities of life made it 
possible for the Muhaininadans and then 
the luiglish to dominate the land and 
its material powers and resources. We 
cannot exculpate religion, at least not 
ill India, by saying that religion is c(»n- 
ceriied with the supraniiindanc alone and 
not with worldly prosperity. For in 
India religion has been made the very 
liasis of motif of the entire collective 
life. If it fails to achieve .social, econo- 
mical or political well-being, it can he 
legitimately charged with failure of 
duty. 

Why again are \\c economically so 
degraded now? It is true that in the 
olden days people were prosperous. But 
did not the sea-borne trade pass alnio.^t 
wholl)' out of the hands of the Hindus? 
We as it were shut ourselves within our 
shells and sweetened our life mure with 
the mental ([uality of iioii-attachmcnt 
and contentment than with the acquisi- 
tion of material wealth. When the old 
economic system broke down under the 
aggressions of Ruropean commerce, did 
we feel the imminent catastroi)he and 
take energetic incasures? No. We 
simply slept on. We continued our old 
ways mechanically, till wc are now al- 
most at death’s door. Our economic 
life was based on the doctrijie of Karma 
Yoga which evaluated work not by its 
outward volume and effect, but by the 
motive with which it was done. Work 
thus lost its objective relationships and 
became essentially a personal concern. 
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Tills is what happened in practice in the 
hands of the multitudes. Unoiigh if the 
work procured a moderate living ; one 
need not care to increase its volume ; 
let one try only to purify onc*s own 
mind through it. Work became more 
and more subjective in nature and be- 
came contracted outwardly. Kcoiiomic 
collapse was inevitable. 

And the condition of our women, so 
endowed W'ith noble qualities, often 
rising almost to the heights of God, — 
have we made them great and happy ? 
The freedom and equality with men 
which they enjoyed in the Vedic days, 
where are they now ? We have stunted 
their growth. The Vauranika ideal of 
Saii-dharma, with its emphasis only on 
the spiritual asiiecl of the relations of 
men and women, by which women were 
asked to spiritualise all their domestic 
relations, though productive of wonder- 
ful results in many ways, has signally 
failed to make them efficient, and have 
circumscribed the scope of their activity 
and atrophied some aspects of their 
personality. 

Thus to whatever side of our life we 
turn, we find at bottom a particular out- 
l(X)k on life, which is really responsible 
for our defects and degradation. This 
is the essential cause. 'I'lie visible are 
the symptoms and expressions of the in- 
visible spiritual outlook. Our strength, 
the tendency to si)iritualise, is itself the 
cause of our degradation also, because 
we have not properly and fully under- 
stood and applied it. 

IV 

The aim of a Hindu is to realise a 
state where there is no world with its 
multifarious interests, but only Divinity. 
This goal is not determined arbitrarily. 
Higher experience as well as metaphysi- 
cal empiiry have revealed that the only 
true reality is God and that the reality 
of even the world is God. So long as 
we deny this truth in our life and 
action, we are deluded and unfulfilled 
and we suffer innumerable agonies and 
the pains of births and deaths. So the 


Hindu wants to break the dream, to 
destroy the delusion and abide in the 
ineffable vision of God. This fact is the 
very basis of the Hiiidirs life and 
activity. But until this vision is gained, 
what are we to do ? Shall we surrender 
ourselves to the charms of the world, 
the temptations of the mind and the 
flesh? Xo. We must spiritualise all 
our thoughts and emotions, motives and 
desires and experiences. There is God 
already in the heart of everything. The 
various objects of perception, with which 
our life, our desires, hopes, aspirations 
and actions arc bound up now, arc no- 
thing but God. If that is so, why not 
think everything as God and feel and 
hope as for God ? This is spiritualisa- 
tion. When the process is complete, 
only God remains. Of course to facili- 
tate this process of spiritualisation, there 
arc various methods i)rescribed, called 
Yoga. We practise them and even- 
tually realise ourselves and the world 
as Divine, eternal, ever blissful and 
immortal. 

It will be see- 1 that the process of 
spirit lu.lisation and the methods of Yoga 
require above all a change of heart, 
a change of the angle of >'ision : we do 
not change the outside so much as the 
inside. It is the mind that has created 
the manifold vision of the universe and 
it is the mind again, that can destroy it. 
vSo we insist above all on the discipline 
of the mind. We say that the world of 
objects docs not matter much. If I can 
control my mind, I can realise heaven 
even in the depths of hell. The better 
use of energy is to control and mould 
the mind, and not to dominate the 
external world. The world is like the 
ilog’s curly tail, you can never straighten 
it however hard you try. That di^s not 
mean that we are to forego all outward 
activity and cease to do anything in 
the world. The mind of most of us is 
such that it cannot catch even a glimpse 
of the Eternal behind the phenomena. 
It is so full of desires that it cannot rest 
content without action. So most men 
and women will and do act. But what 
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we should note in this connection is 
tliat the greater emphasis of the Hindn 
mind is on the curtailment of external 
]ireocciipatioiis either in thought and 
action, and on the disciplining of the 
mind. 

Who can deny that the Hindu has 
chosen the better path? No man or 
nation ever became really great except 
through mental discipline and allegiance 
to a spiritual idea. Our spiritual life 
is infinitely greater than our mental or 
ph3\sical self. To realise the spiritual 
self is to truly realise oneself. So the 
Hindus have chosen better. And if the 
Hindus so control and model their col- 
lective life as to facilitate this realissi- 
tion, who can legitimately blame them? 
But there is one consideration. We 
must not forget that in making this 
superior choice, we have also risked a 
great deal. If we fail to spiritualise our- 
selves at least to some extent, we are 
neither here nor there, we become 
barren, ineffective, half-dead. One can- 
not deny that by concentrating on the 
spiritual, we do neglect the material. 
It is false tf> think that gain in spiritual- 
ity automatically leads to material pros- 
perity also. It does not, unless we 
make proper efforts for material gains. 
Our spiritual quest makes us neglect 
the objective aspect of life to a consi- 
derable degree. If we succeed in rising 
to spiritual heights, our material loss 
is more than compensated for. We 
realise the higher glory, — the loss of 
earthly glory does not affect us. But 
when the higher glory is not attained 
and the lower achievements are also 
neglected, where do we stand ? 
Extreme degradation, both internal and 
external, is then our lot. The history of 
India testifies to this. We become ex- 
tremely weak and contemptible. Squalor 
and stagnation become manifest in every 
sphere of our life. We lose all power 
of resistance. Spiritualisation is a great 
thing. It is like climbing a steep moun- 
tain. If we can reach the heights, 
heavenly glories crown our head. But 
if we fall, we are maimed and broken. 


Those who do not aspire so high, have 
not to suffer so much as ourselves. 
Their fall does not hurt them. 

It will now be apparent why we 
consider our philosophy of life itself as 
primarily responsible for our present 
degradation. We are too subjective. 
There is a subjectivity which is another 
name for higher objectivity. Then the 
subject realises itself not as the indivi- 
dual body and mind, but as the Self 
which pervades the entire universe and 
is the being of all beings. When that 
coii.sciousness is attained, man feels the 
joys and sorrows of others as his own, 
and his heart-beats are attuned to the 
life-throbs of the entire universe. His 
life becomes an act of unending love 
and service to the world. There does 
not exist even the least tinge of selfish- 
ness in him. This grand subjectivity 
is the goal. But till this is attained, 
there is a subjectivity which is puny 
and selfish. It is shut up within its 
own concerns and interests. It is des- 
picable. We regret to say thiit this 
kind of subjectivity is much in evidence 
among the Hindus, when the sjnritual 
impulse to rise to the level of the higher 
subjectivity is lacking in the nation. 
The i)rcdominancc of this lower sub- 
jectivity makes individuals to betoiiK 
too .self-centred and neglect collet ti\e 
responsibilities, leaving them to he 
maniimlatcd by the forces of customs 
and conventions and drifted by circum- 
stances. The objectivity of the com- 
mon people of other nations is much 
more healthy than this. For there is 
no stagnation there, no selfishness and 
dullness of life. The lower subjectivity 
is the main cause of our present def^ra- 
daiion. It is this which prevents us 
from uniting in the nation’s cause and 
tiuickly renovate ourselves. 

Take the case of the caste system. 
We are each too self-centred. We do 
not seek much to bring about objective 
changes. We say : "It is the inner 
life that matters. What if one is bom 
Brahmin or Pariah? The outward life 
and occupation do not matter. If a 
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Pariah can purify his life, he is greater 
than a Brahmin.” Quite true. But 
there it ends. How many can rise 
superior to his environments ? There 
are now and then a few saints born 
among the lower classes, but the vast 
majority? They continue in the same 
condition from generation to genera- 
tion. Their crude habits, traditions 
and beliefs have continued unchanged. 
We have not succeeded in removing 
their superstitions and giving them 
higher religions even in course of niil- 
lenniuiiis, whereas the West has within 
two centuries cleared all superstitions 
right away. We haqj on our philoso- 
phy, but we arc oblivious that this philo- 
sophy does not help the overwhelming 
majority of the people. If we had 
realised the higher subjectivity, our 
iinit}^ with the lower castes would have 
made us feel for them, as it did our 
saints. But lacking that consciousness, 
we have neglected them for ages. Ordi- 
nary people have done little to remove 
the disabilities oi the lower classes. We 
are shut up within our shells. We arc 
not properly alive to the outer condi- 
tions. The more the pressure from the 
outside, the deeper we burrow our way 
into the interior of our selfish being. 
This lower subjectivity it is that has 
iiKuic our society a byword of cemtempt. 

This is the reason again why we 
could never stand united against our 
enemies. We let them come and afiSiul 
us. We could not, or rather did not, 
resist. Foreigners have often found us 
very easy victims. We lia\e often 
proved ourselves fools in our dealings 
with our enemies. And why ? Because 
\vc have always neglected the objective 
world more or less. W'e have lacked 
necessary knowledge. W’hon foreigners 
came, we only raised more walls around 
tis and cut ourselves off from them by 
newly invented customs aiul conven- 
tions. We saved ourselves by contrac- 
tion and not by expansion. It is true 
we have often assimilated the foreigners 
afterwards. But in the meanwhile, we 
oave been ground dovjtii to the dust. 


All vitality has been sapped out of us. 
This process cannot succeed for long. 
The process of assimilation takes at least 
a century. But within that century the 
nation loses a great part of its vitality. 
If .several such assimilations become 
necessary, the nation would be no- 
where. And that is exactly what has 
hapi)ened. The strains of assimilation 
in the pre-Muhammadan era and the 
ravages of the savage hordes preceding 
it, left India extremely exhausted, so 
that when the Aluliamniadans came, we 
fell easily before them and did not suc- 
ceed in either fighting or assimilating 
them. And when the Westerners 
caiiiu, we proved still more ineffective. 
.And now oiir condition is precarious. 
This game of allowing foreigners to 
come and grind us and then assimilat- 
ing them, cannot be played infinitely. 
Slowly the nation is devitalised and 
tlierc is complete prostration. Our 
subjective outlook has brought us to 
such a pass. 

And what about our women ? Is 
not their present helpless condition also 
exactly due to this? Wc say it is the 
miiul, the spiritual vision, that matters. 
Necessarily we have not given proper 
altenlii'ii to the objective development 
uf our women. With the change of cir- 
ciimslaiiccs woiiicirs sphere became 
gradually circumscribed within the 
/.eiiana. But wc did not tr>’ to fight and 
alter the circumstances in order to 
widen their sphere. Why? Because 
wo foiind that owx main purpose was 
not hampered by this limitatiou. We 
saiil it is the mind that matters ; and 
our women spiritualised their life con- 
sisting aluu\st entirely of their domestic 
duties and relations. For their spiri- 
tual fullilment, this was enough. And 
in this respect, wonderful results have 
been achieved. But by atrophying 
their intellectual being, efficiency and 
objective freedom, wc have crippled our 
own life. They may sweeten the home 
life, but they cannot iiispire the collec- 
tive life. The revolutionary changes of 
the circumstances in the present age 
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have almost entirely cut our women off 
the current of life. 

V 

This then is the supreme cause of 
Hindu apathy, —his lower subjective 
outlook. This is impeding the flow of 
vitality. Hindus must acquire the 
objective outlook also. They must 
curne to grips with the realities and 
manage them as other nations do. They 
must reform their society, build up their 
economic life, organise industries, 
achieve political freedom, grow in 
knowledge and power and become 
healthy in the ordinary, natural way. 
Let us not expect miracles. Let us not 
befool ourselves with the thought that 
in some mysterious Yogic way all these 
will be accomplished without our labour. 
We .shall have to grind our way on. 
Do w’e thereby mean that w e are to give 
up the subjective outlook? Never- 
This is our very basis and foundation. 
And this is not arbitrarily chosen. All 
will have to accpiire it if they want to 
comprehend the totality of existence 
and model life in order to realise the 
ultimate vision. This is the only way. 
The spiritual realities cannot be per- 
ceived unless the mind is withdrawn 
from the objective world and made to 
thread its way through the intricacies 
of the subjective life to that high level 
where the subject and the object com- 
mingle into one. But while retaining 
this outlook, we must guard ourselves 
against the dangers of the lower sub- 
jective outlook. We must combine the 
higher subjectivity with the natural 
objective vision for the majority of men. 
We iiuist not forget that unless the 
bulk of o\ir pcoi)le are made as clever 
and efficient as the licst of other nations, 
we shall be nowhere. Our dangers arc 
not all over. Even if wx* survive the 
present crisis, the possibility of aggres- 
sion from outside is not gone. We have 


yet to reckon with the Russians and 
the Chinese. We must gain objective 
vitality, and utmost skill and efficiency 
in the ordinary affairs of life. We 
must get rid of onr weakness as early as 
W’e can, and must guard ourselves 
against any more foreign aggressions. 
And that is not all. We must not also 
forget that the higher subjective life 
is not for all. If we want to impose it 
on all indiscriminately and do not pro- 
vide for objective fullilineiit for the 
majority, we shall only stultify them 
and eventually kill them, as we have 
almost done by now. 

Is it possible to combine the subjec- 
tive and the objective outlook? Yes, 
it is. We once had this harmony. The 
Pauranika age has for various reasons 
deslroyed it and overstresscxl the sub- 
jective aspect. We have to regain this 
harmony. This harmony cannot be re- 
gained consciously or piecemeal. It 
has to be a spontaneous growth from 
within. For it is a mode of conscious- 
ness and not a discrete thought. A 
new vision must grow within the very 
soul of the nation. The primary im- 
pulse must indeed be a miracle. Tbe 
ancient spiritual w’isdom of India must 
make yet another revelation to Vh. it 
must be vouch.safed to us, it must lx* 
born within our soul. And unless it is 
born there, outside reform will avail 
little. There must be a spiritual re- 
generation embodying the desired 
harmony and not merely a contribnlion 
of thought. Who will bring about that 
regeneration ? Who shall f)c the 
Exemplar ? vSpacc forbids us to answer 
these questions here. But whoever will 
study the life and teachings of vSwanii 
\"ivckananda, shall easily find the 
answers. For when the Swami says 
“Renounce!*^ docs he not also mean 
"Conquer !" ? He has indeed made the 
.subjective vision the supreme motive of 
the highest objective conquests and the 
most worshipful service. 
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i6th Juw, 1918. 

It was 8 p.m. at the Ramakrishna 
Math at Bhubaneswar. The Math 
building was not yet complete. A 
monk of the Ramakrishna Order and 
the Disciple were conversing with each 
other. The Disciple said : 

“The Lord is playing nicely indeed ! 
He has shut us up in the cage of mind 
and body, and has kept the key of 
the door in His own hand. To Him it 
is all play, but to us it is sheer disaster 
and there is no escape. Once Hari 
Maharaj (vSwami Turiyananda) told me 
that he said to Sri Ramakrishna : ‘vSir, 
though the old lady* wants to play, it 
is no concern of mine. Why should 
I play? I won’t.* The Master was 
annoyed to hear this. He said ; ‘Never 
speak in this way. She wdll do what- 
e\er She wishes. You cannot move a 
single stei) without Her will. You 
have to join in Her play. But take 
refuge in Her and pray to Her that 
She may wind up Her game.* “ 

Monk : “I have heard a diflercnt 
version of the story. The ‘old lady* 
does not like that any should sit quiet 
by her. She wishes that all should 
join in the play. She lovc.s those wdio 
play best and sometimes, highly 
gratified, she takes hold of one or 
another of them and takes him out of 
the play. The expert player, again, is 
not afraid of play and is not eager to 
end it. Even when he finishes his part, 
be resumes it again and continues 
merrily on so that the play may not 

stop Oh, what nice things 

Hari Maharaj used to say at Almora! 
Tt has been our lot only to hear them 
but not to realise any of them.*’ 

Disciple : “Yes, it is in such 
solitary places, and during illness that 
^cn speak out the deepest things of 


their heart. Please tell me a little 
about him.** 

Monk : “He was very young when 
he first visited the Master. On Sundays 
there used to be crowds of visitors to 
the .Master. He, therefore, would go 
to him on week-days. Once when he 
liad gone to the Master after a long 
absence, the Master said to him : 
‘Hallo, I am told that you arc study- 
ing V^edanta at home. What does it 
contain if not the truth that Brahman 
alone is true and the world false?* 
Hari Maharaj told me that the Master*s 
words impressed him deeply. Scales 
seemed to fall off from his eyes and he 
felt that that indeed was the theme of 
all Vedanta. 

“Of his mode of life in those days, 
he said : ‘Ever since I was about twelve 
years old, T used to wake up at mid- 
night. I would sit on my bed and 
recite the entire Oita once, which would 
take about ninety minutes. I would 
then go to the Oanges for bath. It 
was my habit to cook my own food. 
And in every condition, w’hether sitting 
or walking, T would meditate on the 
truth that God alone was true and the 
world false. I w’ould test myself to 
see how far T had realised the truth. 
One winter night, I wms bathing in the 
Ganges and dwTlling in my mind on 
the truth. It was quite dark and there 
was none in the ghat. A w’hilc after, 
I saw something like a bundle of straw 
floating up towards me. I soon per- 
ceived that it was not straw but a big 
crocodile, and at once ran up to the 
bank. My heart began to thum. 
But next moment I thought ‘Is this 
my Vedanta?* and jumped again into 
the water. The heart continued to 
palpitate and I felt that though I had 
jumped into the water, it was not from 


* The reference is to a Bengali sport in which one become.s the “old lady” and sits 

|n the centre and another tries to catch the reni.nining players who evade him and seek to 
touch the “old lady.” Whoever so touches the “old lady,” wins. 
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the consciousness that all was Brahman, 
blit from sheer obstinacy.* 

“The whole daily life of Hari 
^laharaj is almost mechanically ad- 
jjisted ; the different functions follow 
one after another with mechanical 
precision. He rises as usual when it 
is still night. He washes himself and 
then sits in meditation. He then takes 
a short stroll and afterwards reads. 
How studious he is ! Even when he 
was so seriousl 3 ' ill, he could not forego 
his books. He becomes deeply 
absorbed in his study. He has to be 
reminded again and again before he gets 
up for his bath. While he rubs him- 
self with oil, he recapitulates to his 
attendants what he has studied. He 
said once : ‘WHiiatevcr Swamiji (Swaini 
Vivekananda) read, he related to us at 
dinner or on other occasions. This 
helped not only him in remembering 
the subjects better, but also us in learn- 
ing new things.* Hart Maharaj keeps 
his things in their right places. When 
he returns from his evening walk, he 
places his shoos in their exact places 
and correct positions. In this connec- 
tion he once said : *The Master one 
dav said to me at Hakshineswar : 
“They had their picnic at Panchar at L 
Just go and see if they have left 
anything behind. If so, bring it 
here.*’ I found an umbrella and a 
knife. T returned to the Master’s room 
and was about to place the knife on a 
shelf when he said : “Where are you 
putting it? Not there, but under the 
small cot. This is its proper place. 
You must keep a thing in its right 
place. You are keeping it in a place 
of your choice. But suppose T want it 
in the dark at night. Shall T then 
search for it all over the room, or call 
for you to tell me where voti have kept 
it?’’ ’ 

“Hari Maharaj said : 'Do you 
think you serve me? It is no service. 
You act as you like and cause annoyance 
to him whom you serve. To serve 
truly, you must forget yourself 
entirely. While at Swamiji’s request 


I was going to America, I once asked 
Sister Nivedita about the manners and 
customs I should adopt there. She 
took a knife by the blade, advancing 
the handle towards me and said : 
“vSwaini, if you are to hand anything 
to any one, you are to do it this way, 
that’s all.** That is to say, one must 
take upon oneself all difficulties and 
dangers and give others the advantages. 
This is service. One day in America, 
I was preparing .some Indian dishes for 
.some devotees, w^hen some of the lady- 
devotees came offering to help me. I 
said : “You have not come to help, 
but to trouble me.** They understood.* 
Hari Maharaj is right. We cannot 
serve truly. 

“If wc ever said to Baburam 
Maharaj (Swami Premananda) that ho 
loved us dearly, he would say : ‘Have 
1 really loved you? No. If I had, I 
could bind you for ever to me. Oh, 
how deeply the Master loved us ! We 
do not bear even onc-hundredth of that 
love towards \’ou. When I would fall 
asleep while fanning him at night, he 
would take me inside his inosr|uitf»-net 
and make me sleep on his bcfl. W’hen 
I would remonstrate with him saying 
that it would be sacrilegious for me to 
use his bed, he would say : “Outside 
mosquitos will bite you. I shall wake 
yon up when necessary.** * 

“Our parents had not loved us so 
deeply as Baburam Maharaj did. 
Parents* love is tainted with selfish- 
ness.’’ 

Disciple : “I do not believe that 
parents cannot love so deeply. They 
also love very deeply. But it is true 
their love is mixed with selfishness.** 

Monk : “While I was living with 
Hari Maharaj at Kankhal, O. also was 
practising tapasyd there. When the 
Burdwan district was suddenly flooded, 
and our Mission headquarters sent wires 
to every one to come to join in the 
relief work, G. went to Hari Maharaj 
and said : T am practising tapasyd 
here. If I go, won’t it be a loss?' 
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Hari Maharaj replied: ‘What is the 
use of tapasyal Do you think you will 
get hold of God once for all through 
tapasya ? Give up such thoughts. 
There is no such thing as acquiring 


God. You must plod on all your life. 
At last things may become favourable 
and you may enjoy a little of God’s 
bliss.* These words of llari Maharaj 
struck us dumb with surprise.** 


RAMAKRISHNA: HIS CREDO ^ 

By Romain R01J.AND 

[To my Eastern Readers : 1 must beg my Indian readers to view with 
indulgence the mistakes which I have made. In spite of all the enthusiasm I 
have brought to my task, it is impossible for a man of the W’est to interpret men 
of Asia with their thousand 3 ’ears* exjiorience of thought, for his interpretations 
will be for the most part erroneous. The only thing which I can certify is my 
sincerity which has led me in a pious attempt to enter into all forms of life. 

At the same time I must confess that I have not abdicated an iota of my 
free judgment as a man of the West. I respect the faith of all and very ofijii 
I love it. But 1 never subscribe to it. Ramakrishna is near to my heart, because 
I sec ill him a man, and not an “Incarnation** as he appears to his disciples. 
In accordance with the \'vddnlists, in order to admit tliat the Divine dwells 
within the soul, and that the soul dwells in everything — that Atman is Draiiman, 
L do not need to enclose God within the bounds of a privileged man : tliat is 
(although it knows it not) a form of nationalism of spirit, and I cannot acce])t it. 
I see “God** in all that e.xists. I see Him as completely in the least fragment 
as ill the whole cosmos. There is no difference of essence. And power is 
universally iniinitc ; that wliich lies hidden in an atom could, if one only knew 
it, make a whole world leap forth. The only difTerence is that it is more or 
less concentrated in the heart of a conscience, in an ego, or in a unit of energy, 
an ion. The very greatest man is only a clearer reflection of llie sun which 
gleams in each drop of dew. 

That is why I can never make those sacreil gulfs, so pleasing to the devout, 
between the heroes of the soul and the thousands of their obscure companions 
of the past and the present. And neither more nor less than I isolate Clirist or 
Buddha, do I isolate Ramakrishna and Vivekananda from the great army of the 
Spirit on the march in their own time. I shall try in the course of this book 
to do justice to those genhd personalities wlu> during the last century have 
sprung up in reawakened India, reviving the ancient energies of their countr}", 
and bringing about a spring-time of thought within her borders. Each one did 
creative work and each one collected round him a band of faithful souls who 
formed themselves into a chinch uni unconsciously looked upon that church as 
the temple of the one or of the greatest God. 

Par from their divisions I refuse to sec tlie dust of battle ; at this distance, 
the hedges betwwn the fields melt into an immense expanse. I can only see 
the same river, a majestic *'chcmiii qui tUiirclic** (road which marches), in the 
words of onr Pascal. And it is because no man so fully as Ramakrishna not 

. * All rights re.served. Tln.«« nrtirle must not hr rrprodiu'cd or translated, in part or whole, 
cither in India or abroad, without the special permission of the author. — Ed, 
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ouly conceived^ but realised in himself the total uuity of this river of God, open 
to all rivers and all streams, that 1 have given him my love ; and I have drawn 
from him a little of his sacred water to slake the great thirst of the world. 

But 1 shall not stop leaning at the edge of the river. 1 shall continue my 
march with the stream right to the sea. Leaving behind at each winding of the 
river, where death has cried “iialt!” to one of our leaders, the kneeling com- 
pany of the faithful^ 1 shall accompany the stream. And I shall render it 
homage from the source to the estuary. Holy is the source, holy is the course, 
holy is the estuary. And we shall receive with the river tributaries small and 


great, and the Ocean itself — the whole 

I 

1 shall begin my story as il it were 
a fable. But the extraordinary thing 
about this ancient legend, apparently 
belonging to the realm of inylhology, 
is that it is an account of men living 
yesterday, our neighbours in “the 
century “ and that people alive to-day 
have seen them with their own eyes. 
1 have received glowing witness at 
their hands. 1 have talked with certain 
among them who were the companions 
of this mystic being- of the Alan-Ood - 
and 1 can vouch for their loyalty. 
These eyewitnesses are not the simple 
hshermen of the Gospel story ; some ol 
them are great thinkers, learned in 
European thought and disciplined in its 
strict school. x\ cvertheless they speak 
as men of tiiree thousand years ago. 

The wi.se men of the twentieth 
century are no longer foolisli enough 
to imagine that it is possible for 
scientific reason to live side by side 
with the visionary spirit of ancient 
times~(and in one braiiij--as in the 
Greek age, when gods and goddesses 
shared the bed and the board oi mortals, 
or the age of Galilee, when against the 
pale summer sky the heavenly winged 
messenger was seen bringing the 
Annunciation to a Virgin, who bowed 
meekly before the gift. And indeed 
the richness of this world, which they 
do not know how to enjoy, is a real 
miracle. The majority of luiropeaii 
thinkers shut themselves up on their 
own particular floor of the house of 


moving mass of the living God. — R,R.] 

mankind ; and although this floor may 
be stored with libraries containing the 
history of the other floors inhabited in 
the past, the rest of the house seems 
to them to be uninhabited, and they 
never hear from the floors above or 
below them the footsteps of their 
neighbours. In the concert of the 
world the orchestra is made up of all 
the centuries past and present, and they 
play at the same time ; but each one 
has his eyes fixed upon his own stand 
and on the conductor’s baton ; he hears 
iiotiiiiig but his own iiistruinciit. 

But we may listen ♦(> the whole 
splendid harmony of the present, where- 
in the past dreams and the liiLure 
aspirations of all races and all ages aie 
blended. For tliosc who liave e us lo 
hear every second contains the song oi 
hiiniauity from the first borji to the first 
to die, unfolding like jasmine round 
the chariot wheels of the ages. And 
there is no need to decipher papyrus in 
order to discover the road traversed by 
the thoughts of men. The thouglits of 
a thousand years arc all around us. 
No tiling can deaden them. Listen ! 
but listen with your cars. Let books 
be silent ! They talk too much. . . . 

If tlierc is one place on the face of 
tile earth where the dreams of living 
men have found a home from the very 
earliest days when iiiaii began to ponder 
the problems of existence, it is India. 
Her unique privilege, as Barth'**' has 
shown with great clearness, has been 
that of a great elder brother, whose 


♦ A. Barth : The Religions of India, 1879. 
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spiritual development, an autonomous 
flower growing continuously through- 
out the long life of a people far exceed- 
ing the span of Methuselah, has never 
been interrupted. For more than thirty 
centuries the tree of Vision with all its 
thousand branches and their millions of 
twigs has sprung from that torrid land, 
the burning womb of the gods. It 
renews itself untiringly, showing no 
signs of decay ; all kinds of fruit ripen 
upon its boughs at the same time ; side 
by side are found all kinds of gods 
from the most savage to the highest — 
to the formless God, the Unnamable, 
the Boundless One .... Always the 
same tree. 

And the substance and the thought 
of its intertwined branches, through 
which runs the same sap, have been so 
closely knit together, that from root to 
t«»pmc)st twig the whole tree is vibrant, 
like the mast of the great ship of the 
Farth, and sings one great symphony, 
cnm|»nscd of the thou.sand voices and 
the thousand faiths of mankind. Its 
rndvijliony, tliougli discordant and con- 
fu.SL-d at first to unaccustomed ears, 
discovers to the trained ear its secret 
liierarchy and great hidden plan. 
.'\gain, those who have once heard it 
can no longer be satisfied with the rude 
and artificial order imposed amid desola- 
ti<m by Western reason and its faith or 
faiths, all equally tyrannical and 
mutually contradictory. What doth it 
profit a man to reign over a world for 
the most part enslaved, debased or des- 
troved ? Better to reign over life, com- 
prelum ded , reverenced and embraced 
as one great whole, in which he must 
know how to co-ordinate its ojiposing 
forces in an exact equilibrium. 

This is the supreme knowledge we 
can learn from universal souls, and ii is 
some beautiful examples of such souls 
that I wish to depict. The secret of 
their mystery and their serenity is that 
of the “lilies of the field, arrayed in 
Riory, who toil not, neither do they 
spin.** They weave the clothes for 


those who go naked. They have spun 
the thread of Ariadne to guide us 
through the mazes of th#* laoyrinth. 
We have only to hold the length of 
their thread in our hands to find the 
right path, the path, which rises from 
the vast morasses of the soul inhabited 
by primitive gods stuck fast in the 
mire, to the peaks crowned by the out- 
spread wings of heaven— Ttrav ald^qp* 
the intangible Spirit. 

II 

The agelong history of the spirit of 
India is the history of a numberless 
throng of souls, marching over to the 
conquest of ultimate Reality. All the 
great peoples of the world, wittingly or 
unwittingly, have the same fundamental 
aim ; they belong to the conquerors, 
who age after age go up to the assault 
of the Reality, of which they form a 
part. It lures them on, so that they 
strive, they climb, sometimes they fall 
out exhausted, then recovering breath, 
they mount undaunted until they have 
conquered or been vanquished. But 
each one docs not sec the same face of 
Reality. It is like a great fortified city, 
beleaguered on difTercnt sides by differ- 
ent armies who are not in alliance. 
Hach armv possesses its own tactics and 
engines of war with which to solve its 
own problems of attack and assault. 
Our Western races go up against the 
bastions, the outer defences. They 
wish to overcome the physical forces of 
Nature, so tha^^ with her laws in their 
own hands they mav fashion weapons 
for the subjection of the inner city, until 
the whole fortress has capitulated. 

India proceeds on a different plan. 
She goes straight to the very centre, 
to the unseen General Headquarters of 
the Coiiiniandcr-in-Chicf ; for the 
Reality she seeks is transcendental. 
But let us beware lest we put Western 
“realism** in antithesis to Indian 
“idealism**. Indians are essentially 
realists in that they arc not easily con- 
tented with abstractions, and that they 


* Empedocles, *'the titan Bthar/* 
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attain their ideal by the self-chosen 
methods of enjoyment and sensual pos- 
session. They must sec, hear, taste and 
touch all ideas. Both in the richness of 
their sensuality and in the extraordinary 
power of imagination and visualised 
intuition they arc far in advance of the 
West.* How then can we reject their 
evidence in the name of Western 
reason ? Reason in our eyes is an im- 
personal and objective path, open to all 
men. But is it really objective? To 
what degree is it true in jiarticnlar 
instances? Has it no pcr.sonal limita- 
tions? Further it must be emphasised 
that the "realisations** of the Hindu 
mind, which seem to us ultra-subjective, 
do not appear so in India, where they 
are the logical outcome of scientific 
methods tCvSted throughout the centuries 
by strict experiment duly recorded. 
Each great religious visionary shows his 
disciples the way leading infallibly to 
the same visions. Surely both methods, 
the Eastern and the Western, lend 
themselves to an almost ccpial measure 
of scientific doubt and i)rovisi<)nal trust? 
The truly scientific mind of to-day 
recognises that a common and general 
mistake, if it be sincere, is a relative 
truth. If the \asion is false, the im- 
portant thing is to discover wherein lies 
its falsity and then to allow its premises 
to lead us to the higher reality lying 
beyond it. 

The common belief of India, whether 
clearly defined or vaguely felt, is that 
nothing exists save in and by means of 
the Universal Spirit, Brahman, the one 
and indivisible. The diverse images of 
all things within the universe had their 
birth in Him, and the reality of the 
universe is derived from the same 
Universal Spirit, whose conception it is. 
Individual spirits, we who form an 
integral and organic part of the Cosmic 
Spirit, have realised that the universe 


is multiform and changing, and we 
attribute an independent reality to it 
so long as we have not attained to the 
knowledge of the one Brahman, We 
arc bewildered by Mdyd, Illusion, which, 
being outside creation and time, we 
take to be the permanent reality, where- 
as it is nothing but a ceaseless stream 
of passing images, springing from the 
invisible source of the one Reality. 

Hence we must escape from this 
stream of Illusion rolling all around us, 
and as a trout ascends a river, leaping 
over all barriers and up the waterfalls, 
so we must go back to the source. Such 
is our cruel fate, but it leads to salva- 
tion. Slid hand is the name given to 
this painful, though heroic and magni- 
ficent struggle. The Sddliakas are 
those who wage the contest. Their 
small legion from age to age is recruited 
from among the fearless souls ; for they 
have to submit to a .system of applica- 
tion and rough discipline, which has 
been tested through the centuries. 
They may choose one of two paths or 
weapons, both alike rerpiiring long and 
con.stant practice- -the way of “Xnt 
this, not this!**, which may be called 
the way of knowledge by radi«*al 
negation or the weaf)on of Jndna : or the 
way of "This, this!’*, which may be 
called the way of knowledge by pro- 
gressive affirmation or the weapon of 
Bhakti. The first relies on intillcctual 
knowledge and has consistently rejected 
anything lying outside its range, pro- 
ceeding on its way with intense 
resolution and eyes fixed on the supreme 
goal. The sccx)nd is the way of love, 
whereby the Uove of the Well-Beloved 
(whose form changes as it becomes more 
pure) gradually leads to the renuncia- 
tion of everything else. Jndna is the 
way of the Absolute, the impersonal 
Ood. Bhakii is the way of the personal 
God ; at least its pilgrims linger long 


In making this .statement I am far from sitggesting that Indian thinkers have no 
edacity for intellectual cfmceiitration upon the Absolute. But even the “Formless** of the 
Advaita VedanU comes tf) a cert.nin extent within the embrace of their burning intuition. 
Even if the Formless'’ is freed from all attributes and from vision, can it be a.ssumca 
that it does not acquire a kind of mysterious touch ? Has not its verv revelation something 
of the character of a lightning contact ? 
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upon it before they join the pilgrims of 
Jndna, 

in 

Said Ramakrishna : 

“When 1 think of the Supreme Being 
as inactive, neither creating, nor pre- 
serving, nor destroying, 1 call Him 
Brahman or Purusha, the impersonal 
God. When I think of Him as active, 
creating, preserving, destroying, 1 call 
Him ShakLi, or Mdyd, or PrakriLi, the 
personal God. But the distinction 
between them docs not mean a diHer- 
ence. The personal and the impersonal 
are the same Being, such as milk and 
its whiteness, or the diamond and its 
lustre, the serpent and its ziz-zag 
motion. One cannot think of one with- 
out the other. The Divine Mother and 
i hah man are one.’* 

This great thought was no new one. 
The spirit of India had been nourished 
upon it for centuries, during which it 
had been moulded, worked up and 
rolled out by Vvddntic philosophy. It 
had been the subject of endless dis- 
cussion between the two great ['eddntU' 
scliools, — the school of {Sankara, the 
pure Advaila school, and the school of 
Kamaiiuja, the school of I’ishislddvaitu 
or “inodilied** monism. The tirst, or 
a))solute non-dualist, considers the 
universe as unreal, and the Absolute as 
the only reality ; the second, or relative- 
ly non-dualist, also recognises Btahman 
as the only reality, but gives to the 
world of appearances, to individual 
souls, the value of modilications or 
modes, which arc not illusory, but 
radiant with the attributes of Brahman, 
such as Thought, Energy, the disse- 
mination of living multiplicity. 

These two schools tolerate each 
other ; but the extremists of the first 
look with scornful indulgence I’pou the 
second, as having made a transitory 
compromise, adapted to human weak- 
ness— a stick to lean upon during the 
tottering ascent. The crucial point has 
always been the definition of “pheno- 
menal** Illusion, the essence of Mdyd. 


Was it to be considered relative or 
absolute ? Sankara himself did not 
define Mdyd. He said that Illusion 
existed, and that the aim of Advaita 
philosophy was to annihilate it. On 
the other hand, the object of “qualified** 
or modified Advaiiisls, such as Rama- 
nuja, was somehow to make use of it 
in the evolution of the individual soul. 

What was the exact po.sition of 
Ramakrishua between the two schools? 
The warm plasticity of his nature 
inclined him to the conciliatory solution 
of Ramanuja, but the intensity of his 
faith made him subscribe to the most 
extreme conception of the Absolute. 
His genius discovered the most vivid 
expressions, and the most ingenious 
parables to airirni the impossibility, not 
only of explaining it, but even of 
approaching it through the understand- 
ing. He came to impart a contact 
almost physical with the “Being with- 
out attributes”, with the Sun of whom 
Sankara said, when replying to the 
objection that the purely intellectual 
Absolute was an impossibility without 
the objects of the intelligence, “the sun 
shines even without objects to illumine.** 
But there was a difference in the 
language used by Rainakrishna, who 
had loo catholic a vision to be able to 
pass by these “objects to illumine”, 
even when he denied their existence. 
He ^;iid of his »Sun that it shone alike 
upon the evil and upon the good - that 
it was tile light of a lamp whereby one 
man might read the Holy Writings, 
while another might use it to forge 
human writing— that it was the sugar 
mountain which the ants, when replete, 
imagined that they had carried away, 
whereas they had only nibbled a few 
crumbs -that it was the sea, at whose 
edge a salt doll leant to measure the 
depth ; but from the second that its 
foot touched tlie water, it began to 
melt, it was lost and vanished. “The 
Being without attributes** means some- 
thing that we cannot grasp. It eludes 
us. But that does not mean that we 
do not exist. He illumines our efforts, 
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our ignorance, our wisdom, our good 
and evil deeds — we nibble at His shell — 
a point of fusion exists at which He 
takes us again into His great mouth 
and absorbs us — but before that point 
is reached, where is the salt doll? 
Where do the ants come from? And 
as for the reader under the lamp, saint- 
ly hermit or forger, where is his home, 
the object read and his eyesight ? 

Raniakrishiia said that even the 
Divinely revealed Holy Script ares have 
been all mure or less polluted, because 
they have eonie through luanan iiioaths. 
But is even the pollution real r* (i*or it 
presapijoscs the purity, iiiahman)- 
\vhere are the lips and the teeth that 
have tasted some portions oi Divine 
food? .... 

In fact Ramakrislnia distinguishes 
two distinct planes and stages ol vision : 
that tiiuier the sign oi Ahiyd, which 
creates tne reality oi the “diilerentiat- 
ed'* universe, and tlie supervision of 
perfect coiiteiiiplatiou where- 

in one con tact wall the Iiiiniite is 
enough to cause the illusion oi all 
“diriereiiliated’* egoes, our own and 
others, to disappear iiiiiiiedialely. 

But Raniakiishiia expresoly main- 
tains that It IS ausuid to pretend that 
tlie wond is unreal, so long as vve lorm 
part ot It, and, receive Iroiii it, through 
the prefer vaiioii oi our seijarate egoes, 
the unqi.ciiciiable convietioii (perhaps 
hidden witlini otir lauteriisj of its 
reality even the saint wlio descends 
from Samddhi (ecstasy) onto the plane 
of everyday life, is obliged to return to 
the envelope ol his “diherentiated’’ ego, 
however attenuated and ptirilied. He is 
flung back into the world of relativity. 
“So iar as his ego is relatively real to 
him, this world will also be real, and 
the Absolute will be relatively unreal. 
He sees Mdyd as the real ; but when his 
ego has been purified, he secs the whole 
world of phenomena as the manifold 
manifestation of the Absolute for the 
senses.” 

And Mdyd appears in its real guise — 
at once true and false, knowledge and 


ignorance, (Vidyd and Avidyd)^ that 
which leads to God, and that which does 
not lead to God. Therefore she is. 

And his assertion has the personal 
value of a St. Thomas the Apostle, who 
has seen and touched, when he bears 
witness to these Vijndnis, these men of 
super-knowledge, who possessed the 
privilege of “realising*’ in this life the 
X)crsoiial and impersonal God — for he 
was one of them himself. 

They have seen God, both outward- 
ly and inwardly. He has revealed 
Himself to them. The personal God 
has said to them, “1 am the Absolute. 
I am the origin of ‘dillcreiiliatioii.* “ In 
the essence of Divine Biiergy, radiating 
from the Absolute, they have seen the 
principle dillcreiitiatiiig the supreme 
and the universe, possessed 
alike by the absolute Ciod and by Mdyd. 
Mdyd, Sliukti, Viakrili, Mature, is not 
illusion. To puriiied eyes She is tlie 
niaiiilestation of the supreme /It man, 
the august sower of living sciils and 
of the universe 

Then Ramakrishna intoned the 
Canticle of the Divine Mother : 

“Yes, my Divine Mother is none 
other than the Absolute. vShe is jI the 
same time One and Multiple . . 

My Divine Mother says : ‘J am the 
Mother of the Universe, I mu the 
Draliman of the Vedanta, 1 am the 
/Itwan of the l^panishads. ... It is I, 
Brahman, who has made this Differen- 
tiation. . . . Good and bad works obey 
Me. There is without doubt the Uaw of 
Karma. But it is 1 who am the law- 
giver. It is I who make and unmake 
laws. I order all Karma, good and 

bad Come to Me ! Either 

through Love {Bhakli), through Know- 
ledge ijndna) or through Action 
{Karma) leading to God. I will lead 
you over this world, the Ocean of all 
work. . . . And I will give you the 
knowledge of the Absolute, as well, if 

you wish You cannot get away 

from or out of Me. Even those who 
have realised the Absolute in the 
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Samddhi, come back to Me through My 
will • 

“My Divine Mother is the Primordial 
Divine Energy. She is everywhere. 
She is at the same time the interior and 
the exterior of phenomenal things. She 
has given birth to the world. And the 
world carries Her in its heart. vShc is 
the Spider ; and the world is the web 
She has spun. The Spider draws out 
the thread from Herself, and then 
twists it round Herself. My Mother is 
at the same time the container and the 
contained .... She is the shell. 
She is the almond.** 

The elements of this ardent Credo 
are printed deep in the ancient sources 
of India. Ramakrishna and his 
followers never claimed that their 
doctrines were new.* The Master’s 
genius was of another order : He 
roused the Gods dormant in thought 
from lethargy, and made them incar- 
nate ; he woke the springs in “the 
sleeping wood,**'?' and warmed them 
with the fire of his magic personality. 
Tlie Credo is his own in its accent and 
transport, in its rhythm and melody, in 
its song of passionate love. 

Eisten attentively to it, for it is a 
magnificent song, illimitable and yet 
harmonious, not confined within the 
space of any poetic measure, and yet 
falling by itself into an ordered beauty 
and delight ! Adoration of the Absolute 
is united without effort to the burning 
love of Mdyd. I.et us keen in our ears 
its cry of love until wc measure its 
breadth later by listening to Viveka- 
nanda. That great fighter, when 
caught in the toils of Mdyd, struggled 
to break them, and he and She were in 


a state of constant war, a state com- 
pletely alien to Ramakrishna. He was 
at war with nothing. Rather he loved 
his enemy as a lover. And nothing 
could resist his charm. His enemy 
came to love him. Miiyd enfolded him 
in Her arms. Their lips met. Armide 
had found her Renaud.t The Circe, 
who bewitched the crowd of other 
suitors, became for him the Ariadne, 
who led Theseus by the hand through 
the mazes of the labyrinth. Illusion, 
the all-powerful, who hoods the eyes 
of the falcon, unhooded his, and threw 
him from her wrist into the free open 
spaces of the nir. Mdvd is the Mother,? 
“who reveals Herself to Her children 
through the various forms of Her 
splendour and Divine Incarnations.** 
She moulds the sheath of the ego with 
Her love and the fire of Her heart, 
until it becomes no more than “a thing 
which has length but no breadth.** a 
line, a point, which melts finally under 
the magic fingers of this refiner into 
lhahman. 

So praised be the fingers and the 
water ! Praised be the face and the 
veil ! Everything is God. God is in 
cvcr>'thing. He is in the shadow as 
well ns in the light. Inspired bv the 
English “'Mortalists** of the XVIIth 
century. Hugo said, “the sun is only 
the shadow of God.** Ramakrishna 
would have said that the shadow is also 
His light. 

But it is because in common with all 
true Indian thinkers, he believes nothing 
that he has not first “realised** in his 
entire being, that his thought has the 
breath of life. The “Conception** of 
the idea regains with him its plain and 


* On the contrary their tcndrnoy was to deny nrigiii.'ility even when they were the 
creators. The great religious spirit^ of modern Ttulia, ami, T hclieve, of ajl countries, have 
this in comiuon- that their power lies in the assurance that ihclr tnilh is a very ancient 
t>ne, an eternal verity, the Verity, nayaiianda. die inflexihlc founder of the .Arya vSamaj, 
wc; always indignant if new ideas were attributed to him. 

t Allusion to the title of the well-known fair^* tale, "The Sleeping Beauty." (The title 
in French is La Belle cn Boh Dormant, which literally translated means The Beauty in the 
vSleepinqr "Wnod. —Translator's Note.) 

t Allusion to the characters in Torquato Tassor’s poem, Jerusalem Unbound ^ 

8 Or the eldest sister. For elsewhere Ramakrishna said to Keshah Chandra Sou, ^^.luva 
w the created of the Divine Mother, ns forming part of Her plan of the universe, 1 he 
Mother plays with the world. The world is Her toy. "She lots slip the flying kite of the 
soul, held by the cord of Illusion." (October, 18S2). 
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carnal meaning. To believe is to 
grasp, to grasp is to take into oneself 
ilic ripening fruit. 

When a Raniakrishna has once 
known the grasp of such truths, they 
i!o not rcniain within him as ideas. 
They quicken into life, into the seeds 
of life, and fertilised by his Credo, they 
flourish and come to fruition in an 
orchard of ''realisations,** no longer 


abstract and isolated, but clearly 
defined, with a practical bearing on 
daily life, for they nourish the hunger 
of men. The Divine flesh, the sub- 
stance of the universe, once tasted, is 
to be found again, the same, at all 
tables and all religions. In it he 
partakes of the food of immortality in a 
I,ord*s Supper, not of twelve apostles, 
blit of all starving souls -of the universe 
itself. 


INDIA’S CULTURAL SWARAJ 

By Pramatha N\t;t Bose, B. Sc. (London). 


I 

From what has been said in the last 
article, it will be seen, that the cultural 
bond of Indian nationhood was much 
.stronger than the political. And when 
Westerners and Westernised Indians 
talk of calling forth Indian nationhood 
they have this fact in view, because 
they attach inordinate importance to 
politics and consider the political to be 
the main, if not the sole, bond of 
nationhood. The Swaraj which India 
enjoyed was primarily cultural. As we 
shall see hereafter, with real village self- 
government, the people w'cre more or 
less independent of the central govern- 
ment. Ever since India attained the 
ethical, the highest, stage of civiliza- 
tion,^ her empire extended nearly all 
over Asia, but it was the empire of 
culture with peace and altruism as its 
basic principles, won and maintnined 
not by physical but by psychic force. 
The cultural contrast between India and 
the West was pointed out to Alexander 
the Oreat by the ascetic Dandin : 

“We honour Cod, love man, neglect 
gold and contemn death ; you, on the 
other hand, fear death, honour gold, 
hate man, and contemn God. Your 
mind is filled with vast desires and 
insatiable avarice and a diabolical thirst 


for Empire. You arc made much like 
other men, and yet yon would obtain by 
force whatever mankind possesses.** 
The Indo-Aryans have conferred 
enormous benefits upon large masses of 
people in India and outside India, in 
Tibet, Ceylon, Burma, China, Indo- 
China, Japan and Malay Archipelago 
and Central America, not by cniKiucring 
or annexing their territories or exploit- 
ing them materially, but by settling 
among them and exerting the irresistihle 
influence of intellectual and spiritual 
superiority. The system of I,ao1s/e, the 
greatest philosopher China has pro- 
duced, corresponds so closely tfi Yedant- 
ism that he is supposed by some to have 
drawn his inspiration from India, unless, 
indeed, as some suppose, he was an 
Indian by birth. “Siam received,** says 
Mr. Cobaton, “its first civilization from 
the Brahmins of India, and then from 
the merchants from the Malabar and tlic 
Coroniondal coast . . . There arc still 
extant noteworthy archaeological wit- 
nesses of this primitive Hinduisation of 
Siam in the monuments of its former 
capitals. . . . The former and pre.scnl 
religions of Siam (Brahmanism and 
Buddhism), its sacred language, its 
civil institutions, its writing, its arts 
and its literature came from India.” 
“The oldest foreign loan words in Malay 


/K- with the various stages of Civilization in his “Kpochs of 

Civilization.** 
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are Sanskrit, including words for reli- 
gious, moral and intellectual idcas^ with 
some astronomical, mathematical and 
botanical terms, a court vocabulary and 
a large number of everyday words. In 
their pantheon the greater gods are 
Hindu while the lesser gods arc Malay. 
Their cosmology is also Hindu. **2 

The Mexican idea of the four ages 
or Yugas resembles that of the 
Ihiddhists, as does also that of the nine 
stages of heaven and hell. The Toltec 
tradition of the mysterious Quetzalcoatl, 
whO' is described as a fair man with 
‘*noble features, long black hair, and 
full beard, dressed in flowing robes” and 
as a “saintly ruler,” probably refers to 
a Buddhist missionary. He is said to 
have dwelt twenty years among the 
Toltc'cs (one of the most ancient of the 
civiliy.ed races of Central America), and 
taught them to “follow his austere and 
ascetic life, to hate all violence and war, 
to sacrifice no men or beasts on the 
ahars, but to give mild olTerings of 
bread and flowers and perf nines.” Such 
a mild doctrine could not in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era have come 
from any other cjuarter than Kasterii 
.\sia. Legend tells stories of the 
mysterious vi.sitor teaching the Toltccs 
“picture-writing and the calendar, and 
also the artistic work of the silversmith 
for which Cholula was long famed.” 

In the West, the Budilhist mission- 
aries of Asoka carried the message of 
peace and universal amity to Syria, 
IJgypt, Macedonia and Lpirus ; and 
there are erudite scholars w’ho have 
traced the influence of Buddhism on the 
early development of Christianity. 

Tlie medical science of the West was 
strongly influenced by that of the 
Hindus. Numerous drugs of Indian 
origin are noticed by the Greeks. It is 
even supposed by some that Hippociatcs 
borrowed from the Hindus. Charaka, 
the oldest Hindu writer on nieilical sub- 
jects whose works have conic dow’ii to 
iis, is referred to by Scrapion, one of the 
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earliest of the Arab physicians, as well 
as by Avicenna and Rahzcs. A variety 
of treatises on medical science were 
translated from the Sanskrit into Arabic 
and Persian, and two Hindu physicians, 
Maiikeh and Saleh, the former of whom 
translated a special Sanskrit treatise 011 
poison into Persian, held appointments 
as body physicians to Harim-ul-Rashid. 
The Saracens introduced the Indian 
method of arithmetic and the Indian 
algebra and chemistry into Europe. 

From a very remote period, India has 
been divided into a number of small 
principalities. Megasthenes counted 118 
and Ilioueii Tlisaiig 70. The Kings 
who were most powerliii exacted sub- 
mission from weaker princes, but such 
sabmission was in the majority oi cases 
merely iioiiiiiial. Even in the case of 
conquest, it is enjoined in the Manu- 
sainhila, that “immediate security is to 
be assured to all by proclamaliou. The 
religion and laws of the country are to 
be respected and as soon as time has 
been allowed for ascertaining that the 
conquered people are to be trusted, a 
prince of the royal family of the con- 
quered country is to be placed on the 
throne w ho should hold his kingdom as 
a dependency.” That this law was not 
a mere camouflage is proved by the fact 
that the majority of the Kings of India 
have been either liinduised aborigines 
or low caste Hindus. The Brahmans, 
the highest caste, never, as a class, 
sought material aggraiidiseiiient. Gov- 
ernment, trade, in short every occupa- 
tion calculated to further material 
interests, they left to the lower classes. 
W hat they sought to restrict within the 
two highest classes, and especially within 
their own class, was spiritual and in- 
tellectual advancement which is of much 
more abiding value to a nation and to 
humanity than material aggraiidiseiiient. 
And under their wise guidance India 
maintained cultural Swaraj which made 
her prosi)crous despite numerous politi- 
cal revolutions. 


^Dr. Kalidas Nag, ‘‘Greater India Society Bulletin No. 1.* 
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II 

As the writei' has shown in his 
“National Kducation and Modern Pro- 
gress/’ the primary object of high 
education in India was ethical and 
spiritual culture. It was carried down 
to the mass of the people by vernacular 
translations of works like the Painayaiia 
and the Mahabliarata, popular dramatic 
entertainments, etc. That ethical cul- 
ture in Ancient India was not coiiiined 
to literature and inscriptions, but was 
to a large extent realised by the people 
in their lives, is testified to by intelligent 
foreigners (Greeks and Chinese) who so- 
journed in India long enough to Ijc able 
to form a correct estimate of its coiidi- 
Coming to more recent times, 
Idrisi in his Geography (written in the 
nth centur>' A.D.) says: “The Jiidiaiis 
are naturally inclined to justice and 
never depart from it in their action. 
Their good faith, honesty and lidelity 
to their engagements are well-known, 
and they are so famous for these quali- 
ties that people flock to their country 
from every side.** Marco Polo (13th cen- 
tury) observed: “You must know that 
these Brahmins are the best merchants 
in the world and the most truthful, they 
would not tell a lie for anything on 
earth.** Abul Fazl, the accomplished 
author of the Ain-i-Akbari (i6th cen- 
tury), notes : “The Hindus are admirers 
of truth and unbounded fidelity in all 
dealings.** 

During the earlier part of the Briti.sh 
Rule, Col. Sleeman assures us that 
“falsehood or lying between members 
of the same village is almost unknown.” 
He adds, “I liave had before me 
hundreds of cases in which a man’s 
property, liberty and life have depended 
upon his telling a lie, and he has refused 
to tell it.” 

Warren Hastings spoke of the 
modern Hindus as “gentle, benevolent, 
more susceptible of gratitude for kind- 
ness shown them than pro ru]) ted to 
vengeance for wrongs inflicted, and as 


exempt from the worst propensities of 
human passion as any people upon the 
face of the earth ; they are faithful, 
and affectionate in service and submis- 
sive to legal authority. . . The precepts 
of their religion are wonderfully fitted to 
promote the best ends of society, its 
peace and good order.** 

Bishop llcber spoke of them sis 
“decidedly by nature, a mild, pleasing, 
and intelligent race ; sober, parsimonious 
and, when an object is held out to them, 
most industrious and persevering,** and 
as “coiislitutioiially kind-hearted, in- 
dustrious, sober, and peaceable.** 

Abbe Du Bois speaking of the 
lliiidiis .says, “They will never suffer the 
needy who have implored their charity to 
go unassisted. . . What the liuropeaii 
pos.sesses, he keeps for liirnsell'. What 
the Hindu possesses, he is always dis- 
[>()sed to share with those who have no- 
thing. In fact, it might be said that a 
wealthy Hindu considers himself as the 
depository or distributor, rather than the 
proprietor of his fortunes, so gieatl> 
prone is he to acts of charity aiul 
benevolence.** 

Any one who has mixed witli o:ir 
people, especially away from large cities, 
would, 1 think, agree with ire wh-. ii 
1 say, that they arc still to a large e.vteiit 
pervaded by the Hindu ideals of .self- 
abnegation and benevolence, and that 
there is still iniich less of aiiimaliiy in 
llieiii than in the corresponding classes 
in the West. The number of criminals, 
especially of female criminals, in pru- 
l)ortion to the total poimlalion in India 
is much lc.ss than in the highly civilized 
countries of the West. I was touring in 
the Central Provinces during the great 
famine of 1898-99 and was greatly 
struck by the patient resignation with 
which they bore the dire calamity and 
the benevolent spirit in which they 
helped one another. There were no 
riots, no increase in crimes to speak of. 
There is more poverty here than in the 
West, and more ignorance judged by 


3 Vide “Epochs of Civilization/* pp. 187—191. 
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the standard of literacy, but there is 
much less of squalor and brutality, much 
less of degradation and misery. Our 
community still produces men of the 
satlvika type, though their number is 
much smaller than before, and they still 
exert considerable influence upon the 
other classes. They rarely, if ever, 
appear in newspaper ; what they do is 
done in silence and secrecy. While 
touring in the Rewah State in the 
nineties of the last century, I was sur- 
prised to find that the Gonds of an 
extensive tract in that state, who, like 
most other aboriginal tribes, are 
generally addicted to intoxicating drinks, 
bad given up drinking ; and on in(|uiry, 

T f«mnd out the reason to be the fiat of 
a Vogt who had visited the state sonie- 
liine before me. 

‘*Ilis order had gone forth from 
village to village, and the Gonds with- 
out (incstion had l>ecome total abstainers. 
Xo crusade against intemperance could 
have t>roduced such a wonderful and 
wide-spread result. There arc no doubt 
. harlatatis among the Yoqis who live 
uuon the credulity of ignorant people. 
r»ut there cannot be the shadow of a 
(hmbt, that there are also genuine men 
among them, men who devote their lives 
to s])iritual culture in a manner incon- 
ceivable to the European.** 

In regard to the honesty of our 
people, Sir John Hewet (now I.ord 
Meston), when he was Lieutenant 
Governor of the T'uitcd Provinces, said 
in an interview which he gave to a 
l»rcss representative : 

*Tn another way the famine fiooS, 
United Provinces) provided an encourag- 
ing experience bv testifving to the sturdy 
honesty and self-reliance of the cultivat- 
ing classes. The Government then ad- 
vanced ncarlv a million and a half ster- 
ling to cultivators for temporal v pur- 
poses, ill addition to large loans for wells 
J^iid other permanent additions to irri- 
gfition. Practically the whole of this 
sum was repaid with the 


exception of a sum of rather 
more than ;£50,ooo which had to be 
remitted owing to the famine being 
followed by bad seasons in a few small 
tracts. Ill one district four thousand 
individuals took advances for a parti- 
cular pur])Ose cciiniected with irrigation, 
and only two were found to have devot- 
c<l their money to a purpose other than 
that for which it was intended. The 
manner in which the people recovered 
from the disaster that had fallen on them 
and the pv.nctLialily with w’hich the agri- 
cultural b')dy repaid their advances seem 
to me to be the most hopeful augury for 
the ful’.we. I venture to doubt indeed 
whether such an experience 'icouJd be 
possible in any country but India.” 
(The italics are iiiine). 

Ill 

In regard to intellectual culture, 
philosophy, the science of language, 
malhematics, the medical sciences, etc., 
were carried to a high pitch of devc- 
lojmient.^ When Mcsleni rule was 
established over a large part of India, 
Sanskrit science and Sanskrit general 
literature .sntTered to a large extent 
owing to tile disappearance of a good 
number of Hindu courts which patronis- 
ed them. The last great name the 
banner co^ild boast of was that of 
Idinscaracharya who wrote his innster- 
].iece. Siddluinta Siromani, about the 
middde of the twelfth cent’Tv. The 
lavt ereat names in the field of general 
Sanskrit literal ’we were those of Magha, 
Sriliarsha and Javadeva, all of whom 
flo-.irislu'd before the close of the twelfth 
century. The few courts of Hindu 
1 iiigs, s'H'h as that of Viiavnagar in 
v^or.thcrn India, which escaped the grasp 
of the Mahomedans, still fostered 
Sanskrit learning ; it was also kept up 
at such nlaces as Penarcs and Xadia. 
Hut (luring the five centuries and a half 
of 'Moslem supremacy Sanskrit litera- 
ture can boast of only .n few’ conunouta- 
tors, such as Sayanacharya of Vijay- 


^ Vide “Rpocha of Civilization," pp. I35~i57 193—202. 
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iL.gi. , and Raghunandan of Nadia, and 
Snnsla'it science, of only one astronomer, 
Raja Jay Singh of Jaipur. 

But the loss to vSanskrit literature 
was more than made up by the gain to 
the vernacular literatures. It was chiefly 
the influence of Mahomedanism with its 
doctrine of the brotherhood of man that 
produced that succession of earnest 
reformers who shed such lustre on India 
from the fourteenth century to the 
sixteenth. Ramananda, Kabir, Naiiak, 
and Chaitanya were certainly influenced 
by the tenets of Mahomedanism. They 
ail preached the unity of the Codhead ; 
they all protested against caste. They 
haci their disciples not only among the 
lowest classes of the Hindus, but also 
among Mahomedans. 

The impetus, which the reformers 
gave, directly and indirectly, to the 
progress of the vernacular literatures, 
was very great. Tn Northern India the 
teachings of Kabir and Chaitanya were 
embodied by their followers in voht- 
minous works, which enriched them. 
They preached to the people in the 
languages of the people. Their adop- 
tion of the vernaculars as their literery 
languages was a protest against the ex- 
clusiveness of the orthodox Brahmans. 
The books written in vSanskrit were not 
understood by the mass of the people : 
they were not meant for the people. 
Now the people had books written in 
their vernaculars, hooks whicli, if thev' 


could not read themselsves, they could 
at least understand if read to them. It 
was about the time of the Mahomedan 
conquest that the Indian vernaculars, 
the Hindi, the Bengali, the Uriya, and 
the Marathi, began to be developed. 
This development was not the direct 
work of the Mahomedan occupation. 
Long before that time, even centuries 
before the Christian era, the mass of 
the Hindus spoke in Aryan dialects, 
which were called Prakrits. Vararuchi, 
the earliest Prakrit grammarian, enu- 
merates four classes of these in the sixth 
century A. D. — Maharastri, .Sauraseni, 
Mt'igadhi, and Pais^ichi. The verna- 
culars of India were gradually evolved 
from these dialects. They must have 
been in process of evolution long before 
the Mahomedan conf|uest. But that the 
first great impulse to vernacular litera- 
tures was given by the Vaishnava Re- 
formation which was carried on from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century 
by Ramananda, Kabir, Chaitanya and 
a number of other reformers, is shown 
!)y the facts that with the exception of 
some Ilinrli ballads in Rajputana, venua- 
cnlar literatures have scarcely nnvthiug 
t(» sliow before tlic thirteenth cent’.rv/’ 
and that the earliest writers were most!\ 
Vaishnavas. In Northern India, Iv 
sides the reformer Kabir, the two gicat 
Hindi writers previous to the eighteenth 
(’(■:iturv were Sur Das, and Tidsi Das 
and they were both earnest Vai.shnavas. 


5 The Tamil is exrluded from this gpiieralisati'>n. Its development was earlier than 
that of the other vernarulars. The Tol-kappivam, the oMe^t extant Tamil work, is believed 
to have been written a few rentnries before the birth of Christ. It is still the greatest 
authority on Tamil vrammar. “Whatever a^lti^l1it^',“ savs Caldwell, “inav be attributed 
to the. Tol-kappiyam, it nnist have been preceded liy n»an\ rentnries of literary riiltnre. 
It ■''•ys down rules for different kinds of poetical t rmpositions, which nni.st have been 
neduced fn»m examples furnished Ijy the best authors v.h<'‘^e works were then in existence 
■ * endeavouring to trace tlie fomujcncement of Tamil literature we are thus carried 
further and further back tn an unkn own periofl.” “(V.mparative Orammar of the Dravidian 
^27-12*?). “With the exception of a few works composed towards the 
e 01 the twelfth century, iK-arly all the Telugu works that are now extant appear to 
,1!^ ^be fourteetilli nnd .sfifisequent eenturics, after the establi.shment of 
•'irn ; ami many of them were written in comparatively recent 
PotiarocA ' cH. p. 12.0 . Tlip uiost ancieiit and esteemed grammar of classical 

Kesaya. was written about 1170 A. D. The oldest extant work m 
Malayalam IS Ramachanta, • wldrh was written about ibe thirteenth century A. D. 
saves Mr ’^dddle of the sixteenth century. “He and Tulsi Das,” 

Tnlsi ' Tias are tin. two gn at stars in the firmament of Indian vtrnnciilar poetry. 

•’evoted to Knslina 


j I . “ Kam-scoan) wniie Sur Das was devoted to Knsn.m 

Kiishna.sebak) and hcl ween them they arc said to have exhausted all the possibi- 

Bengal pt. I for 1886, special number, p. aid 


lities of poetic art.** (Journ. A.s. Soc. of 
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The earliest Bengali authors (fourteenth 
to the sixteenth century) were enthu- 
siastic worshippers of Krishna, the most 
notable among them being Vidyapati 
and Chandidas. No Marathi writer of 
any note is known before the thirteenth 
century and the greatest poets of 
Maharashtra, Tukaram and Sridhar 
were Vaishnavas.^ 

There was a very wide-spread net- 
work of Patkshalas (primary schools) 
for elementary education. Being 
naturally evolved, it was well adapted 
to the social and economic condition of 
the people and to their rcqiiircments, 
and maintained by the community it 
encouraged self-help and self-reliance. 
Besides, being inexpensive, it was 
capable of very wide extension. Sir 
Thomas Mnnro had an investigation 
made into the state of indigenous 
education in the Madras Presidency. 
Prom the results of his inquiries it 
appears that, in that Presidency, about 
the number of schools amounted 
to and the popidation to 

12,850,011, so that there was one school 
to every thousand of the pop\ilation, 
but as only a very few females are 
taught in schools, we may reckon one 
school to cverv 500 of the popidation. 

IV 

The fine arts were carried to a high 
stage of development ns is evidenced 
by the Buddhist monasteries, chaityas, 
etc. of Bharhnt and other places, the 
magnificent Hindu temples of Sriran- 
gam, Madura, Bhubane.svar, etc., and 


the architectural marvels of Northern 
India like the Taj Mahal. 

The lunperor CliandraguiJta had 
special departments of the state to 
superintend trade and mining and 
manufacturing iiuh'.stries. Travellers 
from Greece, Rome and China mar- 
velled at the skill which the Indians 
displayed in them. Offerings were 
made to tlic gods in the costliest of 
jdate ; armour and arms richly decorat- 
ed with gold and silver, and costly 
jewellery and dresses of the finest web 
adorned the persons of the higher 
classes ; and gems, rich brocade*s, and 
muslins of the most delicate workman- 
ship found their way from India to the 
markets of China, Persia, Kg>'pt and 
Rome. There are references in the 
Mannsamhita to ve^^scls made not only 
of copper, iron, brass, pewter, tin and 
li-ad, bnt also f)f gold and silver. 
Household utensils made of leather, 
cane, horn, shells and ivory were not 
uncommon. From tk.e frequent men- 
tion of gems nml ornaments made of 
the precious metals as well a.s from the 
tax levied upon them, they seem to 
have been in no small demand. 
Perfrmes. honey, iron, indigo, lac, 
medical substances, wax, sugar, spice, 
etc., formed some of the ordiiiar^^ 
articles of trade. There are references 
iitU onlv to clothes made of cotton and 
jute hut also to silk and woollen 
manufactures. 

The Hindus made considerable 
advance in the chemical and mctallur- 
pical industries. Varahamihira. who 
/if>i!rished earlv in the sixth centnry 


Tulsi Pas fliiurislii'd abnvt tlu* \*caimwiu*o»^unt tVo '^ovcnlornth conturv. For his life 
s(*o Oricrsnii, fff v. c? rf :in«l “Knpiav.m.a f TuUi TntroiFu'tion. 

In Xorlliern Tfulia. the U.nnav.mn nf TnUi p.m U “in ovitvcmic'.'? k..!Tuls. fmm tlio ronrt 
tn the college, .ainl is read 'T keanl .'Mi l .'urnoi.iti’d al kc lo- cverv <'lass of the TTiuihi 
'■oinniutiitv, wlietliiT liicli or low. rich or p<»T. v« niiir or '‘M.” 

7 Tulcnram died in iSjo. Tie ^^as nn ardent wer^liiiM'er of \ 'thoba (\ isliinO “TTe is,' 
s.'ivs Mr. .\ew« rtli. “the most ori*. in.il nf all AUiratln’ roots, and hi.s work is rennrkaMe 
for a high and .sust.'iined level 4'f religions e>aU.itMni.“ Sridhar di'’d in 17:^. Ho rendered 
<he Uaninvann and the Mahahli.-rita into Marathi. “There i.s no :UaTathi u«'et wh.<^ .qu.ils 
Sridhar in the aereptanoo he I'l tains from all elasses. Tn everv t wn and villaire ni the 
IVeean and Konkan, esneeiallv during the rains, tl’e woiis Arnratha will he f iind eni. \ing 
with the family and friend.s. the recitation .d the Pothi Sridhar and etii-win.- w indeed. 
^^•ccpt an tuvasional gentle lamdi. or a sitdi. or a tear, not a sound .hstmhs the rapt 
silence of the niidieiire, iinic.s.s when one <d tlm,se pa.ssages of simreme p.iihrs is reached, 
which affeeta the whole of listener.s .simnltaiieon.slv with an oufhnrst (d cm d ion which 
<lrowns the voice of the reader.’* “Ballads of the Mnrathas’* by IT. A. Acworth, Introduction. 
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A.D., mentions several preparations of 
cements “strong as the thunderbolt,** 
and of dyes, cosmetics and scents, lie 
also refers to mechanical experts. India 
had already made three important dis- 
coveries, which for a long lime secured 
her a foremost place in the commercial 
world— (i) the preparation of fast dyes ; 
(2) the extraction of the principle of 
iiidigotin from the indigo plant, and (3) 
the tempering of steel by advanced 
metallurgical processes.® 

Indian handicrafts did not siifTcr 
from the Mahomedan conquest. Not 
only did indigenous manufactures 
flourish under Mahomedan patronage, 
but many new industries were imported 
from beyond the coniines of India, such 
as the carpet-weaving of Kurdistan and 
the glazed pottery of Ispahan. The 
material condition of the people under 
the Mogul Ihnpire was, on the whole, 
one of ease and comfort. 

Xicolo-di-Conti, who travelled about 
A.D. 1420, describes the banks of the 
Ganges as covered with cities and 
beautiful gardens, lie ascended the 
f'aiiges till he came to what he calls a 
most famous and powerful city named 
Maurazia abounding in gold, silver and 
pearls. Haber, who came to India in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
si)eaks of it as a rich and noble country, 
abounding in gold and silver and was 
astonislied at the swarming population, 
and the innr.nierablc workmen in every 
trade and profession. Sebastian Manri- 
que, who travelled about 1612, mentions 
the magnificent cotton fabrics of 
Hen gal exported to all the countries 
of liic Fast. He describes Dacca, then 
the capital of Hengal, to be frerpicnted 
by pujjde of every nation and to euntain 


upwards of 200,000 souls. When that 
town came under British Government 
its population was also estimated at 
that figure. Maiirique travelled from 
Dahore to Multan through a country 
abounding in wheat, rice, vegetables, 
and cotton. The villages, he tells us, 
arc luimcroiis and contain excellent 
iims. Tatta in Sind, where he stayed 
for a month, is described by him to be 
extremely rich. The country round 
was of exuberant alniiulaiice, particular- 
ly in wheat, rice, and cotton, in the 
manufacture of which at least tw'o 
thousand looms were employed. Some 
silk was also j)rodii(;ed, and also a 
beautiful speeies of leather, variegated 
with fringes and ornaments of silk. 
Mandcslo, a ('.ernian, who travelled 
about foiiiid Broach to be a 

poj)ulous city, almost filled with 
weavers, who manufactured the line.st 
cotton elotli in the province of Gnzerat. 
(.)n his way from Broach to .'Minieda- 
ha<l, he jia.^sed tlirougli Hrodeia, another 
la”ge town fif weavers and dyer:*. He 
was much struck with the splendour 
and beauty of Alimedai)ad, the chief 
maniifacl’.ues of whicli were those of 
silk and cotton. Cambay appeared :o 
him a larger city than Surat, mui 
carried on an extensive trade. lb* 
fo uid Agra, then the capital of India, 
to he twice as large as Ispahan ; a nuni 
in one day coiild fiot ride round the 
walls. The streets were haiidsoine and 
spaciou.s ; some were vaulted above for 
the convenieiue of shopkeepers, who 
had their goods exposed there for sale. 

Tavernier, who had repeatedly 
visited mo't parts of India, says that 
Shah Jehaii reigned mjt so niiieh as a 
King over liis subjects, but rather as 


8 I he rem.nrkahle iron pillar near the Kutab Minar at Delhi may be given as an example^ 
of the anariralilc ^kill of the Iliiuius. It mea.'mres about feet ill length, and its diameter 
IS 16 iiiclii-'i at llu- base and tz iiiehe.s at the capital. Its probable date i.s about the fifth 
century. “It opens nur eyis,” say.s Dr. i crgu.sson, *‘t > an unsuspected state of affairs to 

iind the Hiiimis at that age forging a bar of iron larger tliaii any that have been forged 

even in luirope to a very late date, and not fretiuently even now. As we find them, 

liowever, a few ceiilunes afterwards using bars a.s long as this in riofing the arcli of the 

teinp.e at Karnak, we must believe, that they were much more familiar with the use 
of this metal thaii^ they aiterwards became. It is almo.st cxiually .startling to find that after 
an expo.sure to wind and rain for fourteen centuries, it is iinnisted, and the capital and 
inscription are as clear and as sharp now as when put up fourteen centuries ago.** 
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a father over his family and children. 
He commends the strictness of his civil 
government and speaks highly of the 
security enjoyed under it. 

Pietro della Valle, who wrote about 
1623, says : 

“Hence, generally, all live much 
after a genteel way ; and they do it 
securely as well, because the king docs 
not persecute his subjects with false 
accusations, nor deprive them of any- 
thing when he sees them live 
splendidly.** 

Bernier, who resided for some time 
in India about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, writes deprecatingly of 
the wealth of the people. lie admits, 
however, “that India is like an abyss, 
in which all the gold and silver of the 
world arc swallowed up and lost ; such 
vast (|uantities are continually imi>ort- 
ed thither (nit of liurope, while none 
ever returns ;’* and “that vast (puaiiti- 
lies of the ])rccious metals are employed 
not only in earrings, noserings, brace- 
lets of hands and feel, and other 
ornaments, but in embroidering and 
embellishing the clothes alike of the 
Omrahs and of the meanest soldiers.” 

\\ hen Clive entered .Mnrshidabad he 
wrote of it : “This city is as e.xtcnsive, 
populous and rich as the city of 
[.oiidoii, with this difference that there 
arc individuals in the first possessing 
infinitely greater properly than in the 
last city.** 

The transactions of the Kuropean 
trading companies gave great impcli.s 
to some of the industries of llie .sea- 
hoard provinces of India. The gre.il 
silk industry of Bengal, which until 
a few years ago was in a highly tlourish- 
ing concHtion, owed its expaiisioii to the 
e.xport trade created hy the Last India 
Company. The prosperity of the 
Weaving industry of Dacca about the 
close of the eighteenth century may be 
host estimated from the fact that, in 
1787, fifty lacs of rupees woith of 
cloths were entered at the Custom 


House of that town for export to 
foreign countries. 

The indigenous velvets and satins 
held their own against those imported 
from abroad. Besides such produce as 
indigo, spices and sugar, India export- 
ed to Kiiropc manufactured cotton and 
silk. These manufactures must have 
given employment to numerous artisans. 
The following arc the component parts 
of the amount of sales by the East 
India Company in England, reduced to 
an annual average, in the seventeen 
years ending 1808-9.^ 

Piece goods ... 539,473 

Orgauzine silk ... X,i3,443 

Pepper ... ^i 95 , 4 bi 

Saltpetre ... £180,060 

Spices ... £112,596 

Sugar, Indigo ... £272,442 

Coffee ... £0,624 


Muslins and calicoes used to be 
manufactured in various parts of India, 
especially in Bengal and the iioriherii 
part of the coast of Coromandal. 
Dacca was the chief seat of the muslin 
manufactures. The Northern Circars 
and the neighbourhood of Musiilipatam 
were the most distinguished for 
chintzes, calicoes and ginghams. 


In regard to the general prosperity 
under Cultural Swaraj, Abul Fazl says 
ill the Ain-i-Akberi : 

“The whole extent of this vast 
empire is uiiccpialled for the excellence 
of its waters, salubrity of air, iiiildiicss 
of climate and the temperate coustitii- 
lious of the natives. Every part is 
cultivated and full of inhabitants, so 
that you cannot travel the distance of 
a Cos (two miles) without seeing towns, 
and villages, and meeting with good 
water. I?ven in the depth of winter, 
the earth and trees are covered with 
verdure ; and iu the rainy season, 
wliich in many parts of Iliiuhistaii 
coiuiuenccs in June, and continues till 
September, the air is so delightfully 


Murray's “Discoveries and Travels," Vol. II, p. 375. 
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pleasant, that it gives youthful vigour 
to old age.*’ 

The only exception to this general 
statement noticed by the writer is 
Jiengal. But even there considerable 
improvement would appear to have 
been efifcctcd during Abul Fazl’s time, 
iie says that **for a long time past the 
air of Bengal had been unhealthy at the 
leaving off of the rains, afflicting both 
man and cattle ; but under the auspices 
of his present Majesty this calatiiity has 
ceased.” 

That until lately the people of the 
United Provinces and the Punjab 
enjoyed good health is a well-known 
fact. Allahabad, Agra, Delhi and 
Uahore were looked upon as sanitaria, 
iwen l^engal was, on the whole, not so 
fever-stricken, as a large part of it has 
been since the middle of the last 
century. “The Dutch Admiral Stavori- 
niis in his Memoirs,” says Dr. Bentley, 
“gives a list of the diseases prevalent in 
the neighbourhood of Hooghly, but 
whilst alluding to dysentery and other 
tropical disorders, he makes no mention 
of fever or ague. In Valentia*s 
'Travels* there is no mention of 
Murshidabad or Berhamporc being 
specifically unhealthy, and some of the 


early records speak of this part as 
having once possessed a reputation for 
salubriousness.”^^ Towns like Hooghly, 
Bandel, Chinsura, Baraset, Krishiiagar, 
Burdwan, Midnapur, Pabna, Malda and 
Birbhum, now hotbeds of malaria, were 
until about the middle of the last 
century considered as sanitaria. That 
despite political revolutions, India was 
able to maintain her Cultural Swaraj 
during the earlier years of British Kule 
is testified to by various writers. Sir 
Thomas xUiinro, iiotwithstandiiig his 
natural \V*csterii bias, declared emphati- 
cally that “If a good system of 
agriculture, unrivalled manufacturing 
skill, a capacity to produce whatever 
can contribute to either coiivciiiencc or 
l ixiiry, schools established in every 
village for teaching reading, writing 
and arithmetic, the general practice of 
hospitality and charity amongst each 
other, and above all a treatment of the 
female sex lull of confidence, respect, 
and delicacy are among the signs which 
denote a civilised people- then the 
liindiis are not inferior to the nations of 
luirope, and if civilization is to become 
an article of trade between ICngland 
and India, 1 am convinced that luigland 
will gain by the import cargo.** 


PRACTICE OF RELIGION. 

By Ananda 

Is Renunciation NecEvSSary? 


At this point, it would be profitable to 
discuss the necessity of renunciation. 
Many fight shy of renunciation. 
Various arguments are put forward to 
prove its uselessness and even harm- 
fulness. In our previous article, we 
have shown that the stock arguments 
against celibacy arc mostly stupid and 
meaningless. Celibacy is the very 
basis of spiritual power. Without it 
any great progress in spirituality is 
impossible. And without renunciation 
true celibacy is almost impracticable. 

to ''Report on Malaria in Bengal, 


Is reiuiiicialion necessary lor pro- 
gress in spiritual life? All religions 
and genuine religious teachers agree 
that without mental renunciation, (lod- 
rcalisation or Divine love is impossible 
i(» attain. They arc all particular about 
this point. Of course, we hear now and 
then of criusades against renunciation 
by some of the modern teachers, —tlie\ 
are invariably all pseudo-sensualists. 
They may be great in other respects. 
We have a habit of considering a great 
man great in all respects. If there >s 


part I, p. 28. 
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a great poet, we at once dub him a 
saint. If there is a great intellectual, 
we at once consider him a Rishi. And 
whatever they say on any subject, we 
accept as gospel truth. Wc forget that 
a mail may be great in many respects, 
and yet he may be a veritable baby in 
religion. Religion is not spinning ideas. 
It is assiduous practice and realisation. 
There are moderns posing as teachers, 
who belittle renunciation, because they 
themselves are still in the grip of desires. 
But all genuine teachers, past and 
present, are unanimous on the need for 
at least inner renunciation. They all 
agree that the knowledge of the Not- 
sclf or the phenomenal world and 
attachment to it are the very anti- 
thesis of Divine knowledge and Divine 
love. The two arc not on the same 
plane, one does not lead to the other. 
We must give up all consciousness of 
and desire for earthly things in order 
to know Cod and attain Him. So long 
as we have the slightest desire for any- 
thing other than God, we cannot have 
Him. 

We are often misled by our desires. 
They do not always appear in their 
real garb. They sometimes .assume 
holv attires and lead us to believe them 
to be spiritual. There are many subtle 
de.sires in the mind, of which wc know 
nothing now. After the present gross 
desires have been eradicated, the subtle 
ones will emerge. Only SSdhakas, 
those who have renounced the objects of 
gross desire, can know them. Two are 
the greatest and basic enemies of spiri- 
tuality, KAma (lust) and Kanchana 
(gold). These passions can and do take 
variegated forms. One must always 
anab'sc one’s motives of thought and 
action. Even desire for service, appar- 
ently so noble, may sometimes be 
nothing but a veiled form of lust and 
passion for possession. Wc have, there- 
fore, to be watchful every moment of 
onr life. 

Apart from these dangers of delu- 
sion, there is also danger from false 
philosophy. The modem age is pre- 


dominantly materialistic. Materialism 
also has its finer forms. There is a 
materialism which is frank and open. 
It says that there is no God, no soul, 
no hereafter ; that one is no more than 
the body ; therefore, eat, drink and be 
merry. This kind of materialism has 
110 longer much hold on men. But 
there is a subtle materialism which says 
that Of)d alone is not enough, there 
must also be the universe beside Him. 
To know God alone is, according to the 
votaries of this creed, imperfection, — 
perfection is to know the universe along 
with God. And they advance many 
subtle arguments in sii|iport of their 
thesis. If reason and the teachings of 
other great teachers do not support 
them, they have no hesitation in calling 
them ignorant. We have known per- 
sons calling in fiucstion the knowledge 
of even the great Sankara ! They say 
that there i.s a plane of mind where 
reason docs not prevail. Tilin':- ' happen 
there, which we cannot evaluate by 
reason. There Self and Xot-sclf co- 
exist, God L.nd the world arc inter- 
linked ; and that is the highest state. 
This statement is easily misleading. It 
is true that God is beyond reason and 
that wo cannot reach the supcrconscious 
plane through reason. But from this it 
does not follow that things on that high 
]>lanc arc irrational. Swami ^'ivekanallda 
clearly stated that though the snper- 
eonscious cannot bo attained through 
reason, it is not a^i^ainsi reason. All 
great teachers have upheld this view. 

Wc can ea.sily find out how erro- 
neous the views of this school of 
iliougUt are. All admit that the mind 
i/i limited and that Brahman is beyond 
mind. So long as the mind remains, 
the “knowledge” of Brahman is im- 
]iossible. Wc have to go beyond it. 
Where there is no mind, how can there 
be a world there? Without the mind, 
the world cannot exist, for it is not an 
independent existence. Its existence is 
dependent on its kiiower. Perhaps the 
psciulo-malcriali.sts will say : “That may 
all seem true from the logical view- 
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point. But Reality is alogical. It does 
not abide by the laws of logic. So 
your arguments do not apply to it. 
\Vc can know Brahman and the world 
at the same time.” Reality may be 
above logic, but not our mind and 
knowledge. And it is after all we who 
are to know God. We cannot transcend 
our own nature. And our nature to its 
last limit is such that it cannot dwell 
on this alogical ground. In perfect 
reason alone is its stability, it cannot 
subsume contradictory principles at the 
same time ; — there is no rest for it till 
it has reached unalloyed unity. Re- 
peated experience of Sadhakas and 
Siddhas has confirmed this fact. 

What is spirituality ? It is the com- 
plete cessation of vritiis. The universe, 
subjectively speaking, is nothing but an 
aggregate of vritiis. Spiritual progress 
consists in reducing the number of 
these vritiis, till the vriiti relating to 
God alone remains in the mind. We 
reach this state through concentration 
and meditation. We reduce the vritiis 
one by one. We concentrate the mind 
on a single object of meditation. Other 
vritiis gradually die away and only the 
God-vritti remains. This is not, how- 
ever, the culmination. We have to take 
a step further. The last vritti also has 
to be destroyed. When that is done, 
Brahman alone remains. Mind dies. 
What remains none can tell. The 
Upanishad declares that from there 
words with mind turn back without 
reaching. Here also we find that God 
and the world cannot co-exist. For to 
know the world we must have the world- 
vritti in the mind. But the moment 
the vjor\d~vritti will arise in the mind, 
the God-vritii will vanish. For the 
God-vriiti cannot arise in the mind till 
the entire mind has become one. Only 
the entire mind, unruffled by any other 
vritii, can reflect the reality of God. 
The fact is, the opposition between 
Brahman and the world cannot be over- 
come by any means. There is a myste- 
rious gulf between them, which is un- 
bridgable. This new philosophy of the 


alliance of God and the world should, 
therefore, be looked upon with suspi- 
cion. It is better and safer to be on 
the side of reason and the host of 
ancient and modern sages than on that 
of unreason and the crypto-materialists. 

Why are they so eager to link God 
wuth the world? Beaiuse they have a 
secret, maybe unconscious, desire for 
the world. Their renunciation is not 
complete. Their mind is not yet fully 
ready for God. Hence this eager 
attempt at refuting the Mdydvdda and 
proving the eternity of the world. 
Time will show how false this philo- 
sop.hy is. It has not come out of actual 
spiritual experience and is little better 
than intellectual nonsense. 

So renunciation is necessary". All 
teachers, therefore, emphasise at least 
mental renunciation. We must so train 
the mind that it may give up its ten- 
dency outwards and its attachment to 
worldly things, and may learn to dwell 
constantly on God. Wherever \vc may 
be, in whatever condition, we must 
learn to be non-attached to all other 
things than God. Distractions will 
come in the name of national service, 
of service of man, of kindness and pity, 
of intellectual ideals. He who wants 
God must rise above all these. These 
are all excellent things, and must be 
attended to by those who are still 
attached to the world. These will hcli> 
them. Rut those who have felt in their 
heart of hearts that God alone is real, 
must forget all except God and devote 
their entire mind and energy to His 
realisation alone. The modern mind is 
apt to judge even God-realisation by its 
effect on society, nation and humanity. 
This is obviously a wrong attitude and 
is due to the prevalent materialism. 
The reverse is the truth : we must judge 
everything by its capacity to give us 
God-realisation. 

We have considered in this article 
the necessity of mental renunciation 
only. The need of formal and external 
renunciation we hope to discuss in our 
next article. 



NEW REVELATIONS OF BARBAROUS CUSTOMS 
IN BENIGHTED INDIA* 

[From American PFeefeJy], 


Many new facts have recently been 
brought to light confirming and ex- 
plaining the almost unbelievably 
degraded existence of the Indian races 
which Katherine Mayo revealed to an 
astonished world in her famous book, 
“Mother India.** 

News dispatches from various parts 
of India since the first of the year 
confirm the most distressing revelations 
made by many writers on the situation 
in benighted India. 

At the Coimbatore Sessions of the 
court the Hritish judge listened to the 
case of father and son, named Mari and 
Aran, natives of X'elainpalayani, who 
were accused of killing a five-year old 
IJarbar boy. Their religion demands 
the sacrifice of a first-born child to pro- 
pitiate a deity called Karnpurayasami. 
So, during a busy evening in the harvest 
season, when all the villagers were 
occupied ill the fields, the unfortunate 
boy was enticed to the house of the 
accused, where a small idol, specially 
made, was installed. The father and 
son performed the ritual, and the body 
of the little one was bc.ried, but later 
on w\as disinterred and sunk in the 
village pond, w’here a searching party 
found the remains, lloth of the accused 
admitted their guilt. 

In the city of Baroda, the kidnapping 
of children for .sacrifice started riots last 
month. Hindus attacked ^lahommedans, 
and the disturbance grew’ in aica and 
intensity until the local police were re- 
inforced by British troops and arniorcd 
cars, and already one hundred and 
thirty-seven have been killed and more 
than a thousand natives reported 
wounded. 

A few weeks ago a dispatch from 
Calcutta reported the spectacle of an un- 


kempt Indian, with numerous things 
hanging from his neck and body, and 
with a brass bell around iiis neck, 
travelling about the streets on all-fours, 
imitating the “moo“ of a cow. This 
absurd beggar explained that he was 
doing penance for having killed a cow, 
and he was spending seven years ol 
atoneiiient for his sin. 

And it is from this most backward 
country in the world that “wise men,*’ 
the Swaniis, Mahatmas, Yogis and 
Fakirs come to give lectures to idle 
American women, and teach them their 
superior philosophy of liie. 

It was hard to understand why the 
native women, the most pitiful and 
abused of their sex on the lace of the 
earth, resist all attempts to rescue them 
from purdah (prison-like seclusion) and 
from suttee tburning widows alive). As 
often as any were led out of tlieir 
wretched state they seemed determined 
to rush back to it, as horses run back 
to a burning stable. These mid other 
apparent insaiiilies and stupidities are 
explained in “Uiulcrstaiidiiig India,** 
by Gertrude Marvin Williams, recently 
published by Coward ^IcCaiui, and by 
Miss Mayo’s article in the Cosmopolitan 
Maga/.iiie, “Kindly Flames,” and also 
by other authorities who are studying 
the subject. 

Miserable though the short life of 
the average male native of India is, with 
his earnings of less than seven cents a 
day, always hungry to the verge of 
starvation, diseased, without plumbing, 
lights, underwear, towels, dislies, chairs 
or any furniture except a bed in his 
mud hut, illiterate, filthy, vermin- 
ridden and forced to drink sewage- 
flavored water, robbing the field mouse 
of its little hoard of buried grain, stolen 


* See *'In this Nnmber/’ Notes and Commants. 
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from the fields of the princes, neverthe- 
less he lives the life of a king compared 
to that of the Indian woman. From 
the cradle to the grave she envies him. 

To be bom a womati in that land of 
calamity is the worst calamity of all. 
As soon as she is old enough to under- 
stand anything she learns that a woman 
is something inferior and contemptible. 
Not only is she doomed to be the slave 
of her future husband when she is half 
grown, but before he leads her into 
captivity she must be tlie uncomplaining 
doormat of the males of her own family. 

All over India little girls of the 
poorer classes can be seen staggering 
around carrying their older brothers, 
who are sonictiiiies so much bigger that 
their feet drag on the ground. These 
big brothers are not cripples, but just 
superior beings by virtue of sex, which 
gives them the right to eat first, enter 
doors first and have the first and best of 
everything in that land of eternal want. 

After marriage she expects, and is 
not often disapijointed, to be treated 
like a dog by her husband, who may be 
an aged man, to whom she is sent as 
a child. She then enjoys the rest of her 
life in purdah, which means behind cur- 
tains, where no masculine eye can sec 
her. For econoiiiy and convenience she 
is coutiued in an inside room, almost 
without light or ventilation, causing five 
times as many women as men to die of 
tuberculo.sis. Still she has little cause 
to complain of an early death. 

However, one beautiful hope of 
escape is held out to her — not in this 
world of course, but in another, and 
that explains her curiously stubborn 
attitude. If a girl follows each and 
every shameful rule laid down in the 
Hindu scriptures for sulx>rdinating her- 
self to all male relations, especially her 
husband, who may have the divine right 
to walk on her, she may go to Paradise 
when she dies. But she must do even 
that properly— no throwing herself down 
the well. 

Paradise by itself would be a poor 
reward, hardly worth working for, if 


something really worth while did not 
follow. 

The Hindu’s somewhat peculiar 
Paradise, like his earthly existence, is 
run entirely for the benefit of the 
superior male. For the woman Heaven 
is just an eternity of playing the same 
old doormat. 

The inspired gentlemen who in- 
vented that faith had to hand out some- 
thing better to interest the poor soul, so 
while they were about it, they promised 
her the greatest boon she could have 
imagined — that in some future incarna- 
tion she might become a man. 

It is that hope and promise which 
knocks out all attempts to help the 
Indian woman to improve her earthly 
lot. The unhappy creature reasons that 
to be a woman is such a hopeless and 
degraded fate that it is not worth 
improving. She wants to escape from 
that low estate and become a man. 

If she pulls aside the stilling curtain 
known as the “purdah,” appears in 
public unveiled, or otherwise tries to 
be the equal of the male, she throws 
away all chance of redeeming herself 
from a woman into a man. Should her 
husband die before her, even though he 
is old and she a mere child, everyone 
takes it as proof that she has been a 
.somewhat unwilling doormat for his 
sacred feet. However, she can squ.«re 
liersclf with the sneering relatives of 
both families and with the powers above 
by committing suttee, or, as it is now 
spelled sati. 

Ivven if she does not have much faith 
in Paradise or reincarnation, there are 
other and quite practical reasons which 
might make an Ameriain widow under 
similar circumstances feel that she 
might as well climb up beside her 
husband’s remains and tell the priest to 
ai)ply the torch. If she decides to sur- 
vive, her head is shaved, such i)crsonal 
ornaments and other belongings as she 
may have are strif)pcd from her and she 
becomes not only the slave of the men, 
but of the women, which is the very 
bottom of degradation — a slave of slaves. 
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There is one alternative. The family 
of her late husband may elect, by pay- 
ing a small sum, to place her in one of 
the convents run for this purpose. In 
that case she is locked for life in a tiny 
cell and fed one meal a day. As it is 
nobody’s business to see how the outcast 
gets along, and as the convent won’t 
show a profit if its inmates arc unduly 
long-lived, she is not likely to be over- 
fed. There is no law to prevent a widow 
from running away at her husband’s 
death. But also there is nobody who 
w’ould receive her and no place to go 
but the street. Since the Britisli put a 
stop to widow burning an increasing 
number of women have done this. 

Not all Indian women adhere to 
purdah — veiled seclusion —to the extent 
of only leaving their sufTucating seclu- 
sion to sit veiled outside the temple, 
getting only such whiffs of the odor of 
sanctity as inav be wafted tt> their 
nostrils from within. Many of the wives 
in the tiny villages wear no veils or 
much other clothing when tliey help 
plrmgh tlie exhausted soil with the SJinie 
sort of crooke<l .stick that Pharaoh’s 
peasants used. 

But when there is a village assembly 
or ceremony they veil themselves with 
great care, not so much for the sake ot 
their husbands as to show some pre- 
tense to the easte from which they have 
.somewhat backslid. It would hardly 
be fair to expect .sucli facial modesty 
from the women of the lowest or “un- 
touchable” caste, who are considered 
inferior to the animals, especially the 
cow, which is sacred. However, even 
these lowest of all forms of huiuaii lile 
make some attempts at observing 
purdah. The wc)rsl feature of woman’s 
life in India is that tlicre are ij,ooo 
widows t(Klay less than five years old. 

Although the Hindu population is 
divided into four main castes, these are 
sub-divided until there are 2..;oo sub- 
castes. This alone makes the seem- 
*«Rly simple life of the native more 
complicated than any civilized man’s. 
Unless he is at the extreme top or 


bottom of the social scale, he is con- 
stantly faced with the problem of whe- 
ther it is his duty to abase himself be- 
fore each person he meets or to high- 
hat him, and to what degree. 

Sixty million people, about one-fifth 
of the i)opnlalion, belong to these “un- 
touchables,” forbidden to send their 
children to iJiiblic schools, to enter the 
temples or even walk on the roads that 
pass the temples. Their work is limited 
to scavenging and one or two other 
wretclied tasks, but, worst of all, they 
must not even go near the village tanks. 

In many villages these pools, fdlcd 
by the freshets, are the only supply of 
water for drinking, cooking and w’ash- 
iiig. The natives also cheerfully bathe 
in the tanks. To bathe in their drink- 
ing water, however, is more revolting to 
read abf)Ut than tf» see. The tanks are 
so stagnant, foul and covered with green 
scum that these i^ereiinial na^stpiito- 
breeders could hardly be made mort* 
retmlsive by bathing ur anything else. 
Anyway, they are tl:e only balhti.hs 
there are, and m; soapy taste is left in 
the water, l.«ccause there is no soap. 
Streams are use«l lor sewage, drinking, 
hathing and every other purpose. 

The Ianndr\’ inohlciii, without soap 
and with so little water, iniglil seem 
dilhcull. It is not. All but the very 
few rich, iniitatnrs of the “malerialistic” 
West, know nothing about stockings, 
niuicrWear, towels, sheets, handkerchiefs 
t»r other washables whicli hotlier the 
“malerialistic” housewives of the West. 
No womler the ]-octs speak of the “per- 
fumed luisl." The real mystery of the 
“inysteri«)ns F.ast” is how' to get along 
without any of the comforts <»r decencies 
of life. 

The cliildreti go naked until their 
sixth year, even though married, and 
the men n.snally wear only a loin cloth. 
When a mail dresses up he wra^is him- 
self in four yards of cotton cloth. A 
\Vi)inairs sari, ten yards of cotton, is 
her complete wardrobe, drapcil al.K)nt her 
so that it forms a waist, skirt and even 
a shawl over her head, in which to hide 
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her face from masculine eyes. There 
are no buttons and no sewing to be done. 
When a woman's sari or a man's dhoti 
is washed it is soaked in water and 
wrung into a club-like shape, with which 
the washer pounds it on a stone. That's 
supposed to loosen the dirt. 

It would certainly loosen buttons if 
there were any. When the foreigner 
gives his laundry to a native to wash 
it usually comes back with every button 
missing on account of this rock-pound- 
ing process. 

“In southern India, undiluted by 
alien invaders, even the shadow of an 
outcast is polluting," writes Mrs. 
Williams. “The shadow of an artisan 
at twenty-four feet, a farmer's shadow at 
forty-eight, a pariah's at sixty-four. 
They are sometimes required to wear a 
little bell to give warning of their ap- 
proach and to stand back the reciuircd 
distance when they sec a caste man. 
The “untouchables" themselves main- 
tain more than twenty caste divisions. 
They arc just as inflexible about in- 
termarriage and interdining as their 
superiors. 

Yet in the city crowds lepers rub 
elbows with others, unrebuked, as long 
as they are caste men. Gandhi, the 
native reformer, tried vainly to remove 
the curse from the “untouchables." 
Mrs. Williams quotes the following 
dialogue that occurred when he ad- 
dressed a meeting of the outcastes at 
Dhasi : 

“I am bound to see to it," he told 
them, “that you get enough clean water 
to drink and to batlie and to wash in. 
But will you give up eating carrion? 
It is such a filthy habit, and as long as 
you cannot give it up I may continue 
to touch yon, but T cannot hope to suc- 
ceed with the orthodox Brahmins." 

Their spokesman replied : “If we are 
expected to dispose of dead cattle you 
may not expect us to abstain from 
carrion." 

Gandhi told them that Brahmins 
who owned tanneries in large cities do 
not use carrion. 


“That may be, but with us, the habit 
follows the profession," was the pariah’s 
answ'cr. 

Gandhi persisted: “Is carrion deli- 
cious ?" 

“No, not at all." 

“Well, I had thought it was. If 
it is not, and I can assure you of enough 
bread, milk and vegetables, would you 
give up carrion?" 

There was a pause. Then the old 
spokesman said slowly : “1 am afraid no. 
We must take counsel and then reply to 
you. It is an old habit and will persist 
in spite of you and ns. Where is the 
use of giving a promise if we arc to 
break it the day after you leave us?*’ 

Yet many people think that Kiiglaiid, 
by passing a few laws and “giving India 
her liberty," could transform such a 
race into a bright, prosi)erous, happy 
nation. In spite of the world's most 
abject poverty, India contains vast 
riches. For five years past India has 
absorbed forty per cent of the world's 
gold production and thirty i)er cent of 
its silver, and in iqiq is estimated to 
have taken one-third of the silver out- 
put. Over §5,000,000,000 worth of the 
precious metals is lying idle in lhai 
starving country. 

Most of it is held by the priiu'cs, 
whose wealth i.s proverbial, but a con- 
siderable amount trickles down among 
the lowly. When an American gets his 
hands on more money than he intends 
to si)eiid at once he jnits it in the bank 
or some form of security. Even if this 
does not pay him interest, it goes into 
some industry which pays wages from 
which he or other workers benefit. 

The Indian, with his genius for 
doing the stupid thing, cither buries his 
little hoard of gold pieces in the dirt 
floor of his hut or beats it into bangles 
to go around his wrist, where it remains 
useless to himself or anyone else until 
it is spent or stolen. The Prince does 
the same thing on a grander scale, 
strutting about aglitter with jewels and 
around his swarthy neck rope after rope 
of pearls. India wails that the world 
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should adyauce it the necessary capital 
to start the industries which would lilt 
its starving millions out of destitution, 
yet it lias not the sense to use that live 
billion dollars’ worth of liquid capital 
lying idle. 

Next to the packs of starving dogs 
that range the city streets, the most 
notable sight in India is its multitude of 
beggars. They line the approaches to 
the temples, mutilated children, men and 
women that are merely naked skeletons, 
holding babies covered with sores and 
flies, lepers with faces partly eaten away 
and exhibiting stumps of limbs. The 
last census, according to Mrs. W illiams, 
showed only ^57,537 beggars, but that 
was because it did not take in the main 
army — the holy beggars. 

If the gods reward a Hindu by leltijig 
him reach the unusual age of ^o, it is 
(piite customary for him to turn his 
allairs over to his oldest son and set 
forth on a lifelong pilgrimage to Henares 
and all the other holy cities. However, 
he does not buy a ticket and carry 
traveller’s checks. He has a .soul above 
vulgar money niatlcis. He simidy 
saunters oil down the road, without a 
Ijcnny in his pocket, wearing a yellow 
robe to show that he is holy. But he is 
still holier if he goes stalk naked. U'he 
starving population owes this holy pil- 
grim a living and he collects it. There 
are five million of these pious parasites. 

‘T saw .saiinyasis aiul fakirs every- 
where,” writes the authoress of “L’lider- 
staiiding India,” “at conventions, in the 
bazaars, plodding through tlie dust of 
the Cirand Trunk Koad. I'he more 
e.xlreiiie type goes entirely naked or 
wears the minimum of a rag about his 
waist. He lets his hair grow long, 
winds rope through it to make it 1 10k 
more dishevelled, and piles it on his 
bead in a bushy, tangled mop. He 
daubs his face and body with lilth and 
•ishes of cow (hing, which give him a 
gba.stly pallor. He is our modern Saint 
Simon Styliles. He performs .'ipeclac- 
ular penances, holding an arm cxtendc«l 
tnitil it stiff CHS in that position, swing- 


ing over a hot Are, sitting on a bed of 
spikes. 

”iie does this for his own salvation, 
and sometimes, no doubt, is sincere. 
Those I saw, sitting in naked rows in 
public places, impressed me as exhibi- 
tionists, pretending to ignore the gaping 
crowds, but, in reality, very conscious 
of us, and getting intense satisfaction 
from being stared at. Their eyes have a 
glittering leer from the use of drugs. 

‘They not only contribute nothing, 
but arc a continuous drain upon their 
country. India’s average income of $25 
a year is about the minimum subsistence 
level. It seems probable that the cost 
of these holy men, averaging together 
the thill ones who really fast and the fat 
ones who obviously do not, would not 
be less than that amount. These para- 
sites must cost not less than $124,000, 
000 a year.” 

Beginning originally with the cow, 
one after another all the auimuis have 
achieved .some degree of sanctity and 
ought not to bj killed. This silliness 
has spread now to cover even the in- 
sects. Jain monks wear gauze over their 
mouths for fear they might swallow a 
glial and liun it and they sweep the 
groiiiul before their feet to prevent step- 
ping* on some bug or ant. When a dog’s 
leg gels cut off by a railroad train, it is 
allowed to hobble around and starve on 
three legs. Nobody would dream of 
putting it out of its misery. 

One of the surest ways for a Hindu 
to reach Paradise is to die holding a 
cow’s tail. If he is wealthy, it is a good 
iilea to aild to this meritorious act by 
also endowing a goshala, a sort of old 
ladies’ lioine for cows. But these iiisti- 
lutioiis usually become merely places for 
the animals to starve to death in. 

Pacifist, defeatist and rctreatist 
though he is, there is still enough of the 
original two-fisted human being in the 
ptHir Hindu so that he is inclined to 
kill a few animals, holy or not, especially 
the tiger and cobra. 

In other parts of the worlil the big 
animals arc rapidly being exterminated, 
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but in India the warfare between man 
and man-killers is a curious exception. 

Tigers in India are almost as good at 
killing human beings as men are at kill- 
ing tigers. Statistics released recently 
by the Indian Government show’ that 
during 1927 1,033 persons were killed 
by tigers, while only 1,368 tigers suc- 
cumbed to human rifles and traps, 
making very nearly one man killed for 
each tiger similarly disposed of. 
Against other wild animals India’s 
record of self-protection is better. 
Wolves, for example, killed 465 humans 
and liuiiians killed 2,439 wolves, a ratio 
of about five wolves to one man. 

I,eopards killed 218 humans and 
4,390 of the leopards died by human 
hands, making over twenty leopards to 
one human being. Bears killed 78 
human beings and man’s cflorts disposed 
of 2,739 bears, making thirty-live bears 
for every human sacrilice. The relative 
peacefulness of India’s largest animal, 
the elephant, is indicated by the report 
of only 56 human deaths for which those 
animals were responsible, in spite of the 
large number of elephants in captivity 
and used as work animals or for riding. 
One hundred and thirty-six people were 
killed ill India in 1927 by crocodiles and 
85 by wild boars, the latter animals once 
deadly almost all over the world, but 
now virtually exterminated in nearly 
every other country- The most danger- 
ous animals in India are still the snakes, 
although man is proving dangerous to 
them also. During 1927 19,069 people 
died by snake bite and 57,116 snakes 
died at the hand of man ; a ratio of 
about three snakes disposed of for every 
human death. 

Out of the general scpialor and misery 
of this people, that averages to live less 
than 23 years, rise the stately palaces of 
the princes and also the largest temples 
in the world, bigger by far than St, 
Peter’s in Rome or St. Paul’s in London. 
Some of the palaces have staffs of 
10,000 servants, which is not so expen- 
sive as it sounds because the ]>est native 
servant works for $5 to $10 a month, 


even for the extravagant European, and 
feeds himself. But the mighty army of 
the priesthood and those that wait on 
them is vast and expensive and all they 
give in return is a religion that forbids 
the Hindu to advance. 

Drug addiction is so general that the 
British have found no way to begin to 
curb it. They regulate the sale, limit- 
ing the amount to any person to 188 
grains of opium per day. Even that 
huge dose can be increased by simply 
going to a second store. Six and three- 
quarters grains cost only two cents, and 
mothers who work in the cotton mills 
give it to their babies to keep them 
(piiet. 

Education is one of the saddest 
features of all. A school teacher is paid 
27 cents a day and would seem to be 
hardly worth that. 

“The Xorth Pole is the coldest .spot 
on earth and explorers discover it b>' 
carrying a thermometer. When the 
Ihernioineter reaches the lowest j)<)int, 
that is the North Pole.’’ 

The above was written by an Indian 
schoolmaster as the correct answer to an 
examination ciiiestioii. What must liis 
l)Upils’ knowledge be? There are in 
India 220,000,000 illiterates and only 
18,600,000 who can read and wnic. 
Colleges have recently sprung up, \vm- 
fully turning out educated natives. But 
there are no jobs for educated natives 
because that live billion locked up in 
gold and silver is not used to start in- 
dustries. 

Among other things with which the 
British must wrestle is slavery. In 
upper Burma, near the Assam border, 
are jungles from which semi- wild people 
are still taken as slaves and occasionally, 
in the Naga hills, used for human sacri- 
fice in religious festivals. The British 
are trying to stop it by buying all slaves 
at $30 a head and setting them free to 
go hungry with the rest of the 
population. 

Though the colleges teach their gra- 
duates nothing that can be turned to 
financial account the prisons seem to 
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do better. Here the convicts learn from 
each other, how to become servants, pre- 
ferably to visiting Europeans or 
Americans. They continue to steal as 
they serve, but in such moderation that 
it is endurable and they are not arrested 
unless they take too much at a time. 
From the jails they go straight to the 
emplojanent agencies, which consider 
their sentence as a sort of recommenda- 
tion, not of character exactly but of 
training. 

Sometimes the marriage ceremony is 
performed while the bride is till a baby 
in amis and then she docs not leave her 
father’s roof until she is at least partly 
grown up 

The Hindu answers the world’s 
criticism of his backwardness by asking 
to be let alone to consider higher things 
such as his spirit. But the rest of the 
world dare not let him remain in his 
filthy, plnmbingless state because he 
breeds pestilences which spread to other 
parts of the world. Tn tlu* last ten 
years, 750,000 have died in India of 
cholera. It is raging now in Bombay 
with 2,000 deaths in the latest report. 
There are over a million lepers at large. 
Between tqoi and ion, 6,500,000 died 
of the bubonic plague. The iqiS-iqio 
influenza epidemic came out of India 
after killing 8,500,000 there. Dysentery, 
tvphoid, tyjdius and most every other 


communicable disease is rampant in 
India all the time, a perpetual night- 
mare to the health authorities of 
Christendom. 

So the world insists that India wake 
up and clean up, that it stop having 
more children than the land can feed, 
that diseases are to be gotten rid of by 
scientific sanitation, not religious cere- 
monies and that women must be treated 
a little more like human beings. 

In rQ2i there were 27,000,000 Indian 
widows, one widow in every five women 
and 12,000 of these widows were less 
than five years old. Most widows would 
still like to commit suttee to escape their 
dreadful life. The one moving picture 
scene that always arouses great applause 
in India is that of a widow burning her- 
self to death beside her husband’s 
remains. 

But the Hindu has had a certain 
amount of revenge for foreign interfer- 
ence. He has sent his Swam is, especi- 
ally to America, to preach and teach 
American women how to live the 
“higher life.’’ And American women 
have paid to hear these “educators” 
from a nation 02 per cent illiterate, 
5,000 years behind the limes. They 
look with awe at the Swami’s tnrban, 
little realizing that it is a sort of fool’s 
cap, symlx>lic of the dunce among 
nations. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Sw.xmi Nitya.sw.xrup.vn.xnd.x 

UW Whose in disippointmenl iifq even mind free from desire 

of grcat-soiilcd of him who is .satisfied with Self-knowledge to his with 

whom ifTO comparison can be. 

T2. With whom can we compare that great-soiiled one, contented with the 
knowledge of Self, who is de.strclcss^ even in disappointment ? 

[1 Desireless etc.— Jiven in disappointiiicnt the ordinary man cannot give ns his desire. 
On the other hand, he often sticks faster to it. Such, however, is not the case with the 
man of realisation. He cannot really have any disappointment, because he has no desire. 
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But even when there are causes for disappointment (for he also engages in action and may 
sometimes fail), he remains nnaffected,— he does not stick to his desires and suffer.] 

umfef ^ II II 

This igijr object of perception in its nature verily if not anything 

(ffif this) 9 riWT«r: knowing steady-minded that man) this accept- 

able this <^759' rejectable (ffir this) why irsgfa sees. 

13. Why should that steady-minded one who knows the Object^ to be in 
its very nature nothing*, consider this to be accepted and that to be rejected ? 

[1 Object— the internal and external universe. 

2 Nothing— In an absolute sense. The Self alone is existent. Everything else is really 
non-existent and is but an illusory superimposition on the Self. Hence the wise become 
unattached to the objects of the world and neither hanker after nor shun them.] 

^ sr II II 

Of one who has given up worldly attachment from the mind of 

one who is beyond the p^air of opposites of one who is free from desire 

coming as a matter of course hIit: enjoyment for pain ir not («gf<T is) f.>r 

pleasure (w and) i| not is). 

14. He who has given up worldly attachment from his mind, who is beyond 
the pairs^ of opi)osites, and who is free from desire, — to him any cnjoyiiicnt^ 
coming as a matter of course does not cause cither pleasure or pain. 

[1 Pairs etc. — ^such as, happiness and misery, heat and cold, etc. 

2 Enjoyment— object of enjoyment. All our pleasures or pains arise from the attain- 
ment or non-attainment of the objects to which we are attached. But they cannot produiv; 
any pleasurable or painful sensations if we have neither attraction nor repulsion for tin »n, 
and allow them to come as a matter of course.] 

Chapter IV 

Glorification op Self-realisation 

I 

ST isf qw T na i u t n 

Ashlavakra said ; 

Oh with the game of enjoyment playing of the calm wuww 

of the knower of Self deluded the oxen cf the world with ^HTilET 

equality or similarity if not f% surely (viftr is). 

Ashtavakra said : 

I. Oh, the sober-minded knower of Self who^ plays the game of enjoyment, 
has no similarity to the deluded beasts* of the world. 

[1 Who etc . — Because the enjoyment of the world is like play to a man of realisation 
who is unattached to it, and is not affected by it. 

2 Beasts etc. ^men attached to the world and buffetted by its joys and miseries. They 
cannot look upon the world as a play.] 
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q7<n( sfccpit mmi i 

?W ftfRlt «I II ^ II 

litt Oh 1[WI^T: beginning with liidra all gods which position iw 

hankering after unhappy become) m there abiding ijiift Yogi i|i5 elation 
ir not attains. 

3. Oh, the Yogi does^ not feel elated abiding in tliat position^ which India 

and all other gods hanker after and become inihappy.^ 

[1 Docs etc . — Because he feels that to be only natur.'il to himself. We feel elated only 
when anything unaccustomed, yet much coveted, happens to us. But vSatchidananda is our 
very being and is nothing unaccustomed to the kiiower of Self. 

2 Position — ^'fhe Absolute Existence -Bliss Supreme. 

2 f/f//ia/>/>y— Because they cannot attain It.] 

aqwai if?p? i 

sr «T«nn^ fi^Tsnlq ii > ii 

<TiTSl^ Of one who has known 'rhat qiri; insulc q^qiqwT with virtue and vice 
touch q not is ff as of the sky «iii| with smoke contact appear- 

ing ^fq even q not (^nq^ exists). 

3 . The heart of one who has known That is not touched by virtue and 
vit'e, as the sky is not touched with smoke, even iliough it appears to do so. 

«nc^ 3nR?ra ftra i 

u \i 11 

tq By which qfTWqT by the greal-.souled one ’ii this qq all universe qTqji Self 
qq alone (ifq this) triif is known jK him q^^qr according a.<{ he likes qqqrq remaining qs; 
who fqqq to prohibit q| 8 q can. 

4 . Who can prohibit that grcat-soulcd one who has known this entire 
universe to be the Self alone, from^ living as he pleases? 

|l/'>c>«r etc . — The man of Supreme Rcali>aii »ii is lu vidid all cusloiius and traditions. 
He docs not care for nor can he act up to the proenbed laws of conduct. For these all 
are formulated as suited to ignorant minds. That, liowevtr, docs not mean moral anarchy, 
l or it is said in the scriptures that the man of realisation dr-c.s not stoop to evil actions, 
as all evil propensities (saniskdras) are annihilated before the highest stale of realisation 
is reached.] 

fit II H II 

qTqnwqqqi From BrahmA down to the clump of grass of four kinds q^qqtH in 

all things fqirq^ of the wise one qq alone f% surely in renouncing desire 

and aversion qrif^r' strength (mPq is). 

5 . Of the four^ kinds of created things from I^rahma down to the clump of 
grass, it 2 is the wise one alone who is capable of renouncing desire and aversion. 

[1 Fotir «tc.— namely, Jardyuja llx>rn from uterus), .Imiti/u (born from egg), Svedaja 
(generated by warm vapour or sweat! and idbhiija tsprouliiig up). Hero it means the 
entire creation comprising also gods and other subtle beings. 

2 It long as a man is ignorant of the true nature of himself and the nnivense, 

he must have desires and aversion.^. Certain things he will consider gixxl and desirable 
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and others opposite. But one who has known himself and the world as Brahman, sees 
only one and has therefore no special likes or dislikes. He takes things playfully. He 
may seem attached to one tiling one uioiiieiit, but the next moment he may totally forget it.] 

qtfti ST ^ It 

Scarcely one -<11^1*1 self non-dual lord of the universe knows 

he which knows tliat does ?|« iiis f anywhere m fear ii not 

is). 

6. Rare is the man who knows himself as one without a second as well as 
the lord of the universe, lie does what he knows^ and has^ no fear from any 
quarter. 

[1 Kwozt'S— ct'iisidi:rs worth doing. A kiiowcr t)f Self has no »liity, as ordinary men have, 
compelled by eiivironnicnts and their own liniitatioiis. 

2 lias t’/c. --Because he sees iiolhiug outside hini.self.] 


NOTiiS AND COMMENTS 


in this Number 

The present numlier may, in a sense, 
be called the India number, so prouii- 
ncntly India ligiires in it. We expect 
our readers to exercise penetrating 
judgment in understanding the Indian 
articles contained in it. And perhaps 
we should warn our Western readers 
that not all of these are meant for 
them. ... A foreign reader may easily 
misunderstand the first of the Unpub- 
lished l.eiters of Suami Vivekananda 
as printed in this issue. It is a severe 
eondemnalion of India. Hut if W’c do not 
not reineinher the Swami’s passionate 
and worshipful regard for her, we sliall 
mistake his meaning. This letter only 
shows that he was fully conscious of 
the defects— after all superficial and 
matters of detail— of his great mother- 
land (it is a rebuke of love rather than 
condemnation) and wanted to remedy 
them. The remedy that he proposed 
will be found in the third letter of the 
present instalment. It is Dynamic Reli- 
gion. . . . Our article, A Diagnosis, is 
written chiefly for the Indian readers. 
We have not attempted a detailed 
examination of the charges that 
foreigners generally bring against India. 
We should not be understood to have 


accepted them as true. Wc have taken 
a bird's-eye view of the weaknesses of 
India and souglit to trace them to a 

kisic cause Wc regret that a 

mistake crept into the date of the last 
month’s instalment of The Diary of a 
Disciple, — It was not the year 1911, but 

1918 Wc have great plea.sure in 

pre.seiiling our readers willi tlic first 
article on vSri Ramakrislma, Rawa- 
krishna : His Credo ^ by RcjMAI.n 
Roi.i.a.M). It is extracted and translat- 
ed from the original French Ms. Our 
readers were aware that M. Rolland was 
eiigagetl in writing a book on Sri Rama- 
kri.sliiia and Swami V'ivckananda. The 
first volume, that on Sri Ramakrishna, 
is ready and the original FVench edition 
will soon be i^ublishcd from Paris. M. 
kolland has kindly granted us the exclu- 
sive right of publishing extracts from 
his book in the pages of rrabiiddhu 
liharuta. It would be presumptuous on 
our part to introduce M. Rolland to our 
readers, so esteemed and well-known is 
his name in every i)art of the world. 
Neither we nor our readers should 
expect that M. Rolland will represent 
Ijis subject in tlie way the followers of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
namla do. As he himself says in the 
preface, his view-point is that of a 
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Westerner. And herein, in our opinion, 
lies the unique value of his work. . . . 
We do not know if we ought to have 
allowed Sew Revelations of Bat barons 
Customs in Benighted India, extracted 
from an American Weekly, to soil the 
pages of Rrabiiddlia Bliaraia. The 
article possesses no special merit except 
that it is an exhaustive catalogue of all 
that arc at present being maliciously 
liropagated against India. Our ijui'ijose 
ill publishing it, as we have mentioned 
in our article, is twofold ; to show with 
what vindictive spirit India is being 
traduced in foreign countries, especially 
America ; and to remind India that our 
olqective passivity has caused some 
superstitions and tvil cu^tonls to accu- 
mulate among us, which, tliough they 
have not ma<le India on the whole worse 
than other nations except politically and 
economically, ofTer nevertheless opi>or« 
tunitics to enemies to cxidoit them to 
oiir detriment. Our i<leal is not to make 
India only eqitiil to other nations, but 
much superior to them, t)erl‘ect in every 
detail ; and we have to that end pointed 
out the basic defect of our present out- 
look. We need not stale that this mali- 
cious article is a strange medly of 
truths, half-trutlis aiul falsehoods, in 
which exceidional and isolated inci- 
dents have been often represented as 
common to the country and which 
shows a complete i.gnorance of the ways 
and ideals of India. 'I'lie writer’s 
characterisation of Imlian \Yonien is 
particularly false. However much our 
women may be circumscril)e<l in their 
scope and powers at present, they arc 
vet by no means inferior to their sisters 
in other lands, and can, we believe, 
teach them many beautiful le.<sons in 
moral and siurilual qualities. We have 
not sought to answer the charges of the 
writer, because these ha\c been 
answered ably by many writers, Indian 
and Western, before. Mr. P. X. Bose’s 
article in the present issue is it. self an 
able answer in some rcsi>ects. Wc shall 
satisfied if tlie perusal of this 
American article stimulates some of our 


readers to do their duty by India,— out- 
side by coniiter-i)ropaganda and inside 
by improving the material conditions of 
the country. 

The Problem of Death 

To all thinking persons death has 
and should have a tremendous import- 
ance. On a correct determination of 
its nature, depends the course of our 
life. Is there a post-mortem existence? 
Or <loes death end all ? If so, the whole 
lile signifies nothing, it is an empty 
dream. Xalnrally, conscionsl\- or nn- 
conscioiisly, each of us has a certain 
attitmle towards life and death. To 
most of us perhaps death means annihila- 
tion, though we may profess other 
views. The position of the materialists 
seems most strange. If there is nothing 
beyond death, what does it matter how 
we live our life? What docs it matter 
if the world i»rospcrs or not? Has pro- 
gress any meaning? 

Mr. Bertrand Russel is a materialist. 
Net he wants humanity to grow great 
and good. 0| course he has his own 
i<]cas of greatness and goodness. And 
these he seems to detennine by Iiis inner 
judgment, thf)ngh it is not clear how 
he finds out the correctness of those 
judgments. He believes in knowledge, 
he believes in democracy, he believes 
in living scientifically. Perhaps he 
thinks that tlins men will be happiest. 
But he himself will admit that happi- 
ness is not always the criterion. To 
find the true meaning of life and reality 
is to find the tnie criterion. The 
■neatest of questions is still unanswered, 

if life has :my meaning. And the 
answer canmU he had until the scer^*^ of 
death lias been known. 

The modern mind is seeking to 
build the entire life of man by avoiding 
these fundamental (jnestions. The ulti- 
mate iiuestions it docs not Want to 
imswer. It is trying to propose a 
philosophy of life essentially on the 
basis of the sensible and knowable. 
That has been possible because man’s 
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instincts arc stronger than their reason 
and opinions. Instinct says that man 
must live, — it assumes the continuity of 
existence. Instinct prompts us not to 
rest satisfied with animal pleasures 
alone. Therefore man seeks know- 
ledge, love, justice, goodness. Though 
it is the creed of a materialist not 
to assume anything, yet he assumes the 
truth 01 those instincts and hopes to 
build life on their basis. This is really 
a confession of failure. 

In an article on Death which Mr. 
Russel lately contributed to The Forum 
(>i'ew York), he has similarly avoided 
the main issue. In that article it is not 
his purpose to unravel the mystery of 
death, but to propose the best means of 
conquering its fear and to suggest the 
most correct attitude towards it. There 
are various ways, he says, of attempting 
to cope with the fear of death. \Vc may 
try to ignore it ; we may never mention 
it, but always attempt to turn our 
thoughts in another direction when we 
find ourselves dwelling on it. Or we 
may adopt the exactly opposite course 
and meditate continually on the brevity 
of human life, in the hope that 
taniiliarity will breed contempt. This 
was the course adopted by Charles V 
in his cloister after his abdication. 
There was a fellow of a Cambridge 
College, who even went so far as to 
sleep with his cofiiii in the room. There 
is a third course, which has been very 
widely adopted, and that is to persuade 
oneself and others that death is not 
death, but the gateway to a new and 
better life. 

None of these, Mr. Russel thinks, 
are safe methods. Death is an emotion- 
ally interesting subject. To attempt to 
avoid thinking about emotionally inter- 
esting subjects is sure to be unsuccessful 
and to lead to various kinds of mental 
contortions. — Psychoanalysis has proved 
that. The second method is also 
equally harmful. It is morbid to 
always brood over death. This is a 
profitless subject of meditation, and it 
tends to diminish a man’s interest in 


other people and events, and it is only 
objective interests that can preserve 
mental health. Fear of death makes a 
man feel himself the slave of external 
forces, and from a slave mentality no 
good result can follow. The belief that 
death is a gateway to a better life ought, 
logically, to prevent men from feeling 
any fear of death. It does not in fact 
have this effect, cxcejJt in a few rare 
instances. The reason for this api)arent 
inconsistency is that religious belief, in 
most people, exists only in the region 
of conscious thought and has not suc- 
ceeded in modifying unconscious 
mechanisms. If the fear of death is to 
be coped with successfully, it must be 
by some method which affects behaviour 
as a whole, not only that part of 
behaviour that i.s commonly called cons- 
cious thought. 

What is the method then, that Mr. 
Russel suggests? We have to achieve 
three objects, lie says, which arc very 
dilbcult to combine. First, we must 
give tlic young people (Mr. Russel is 
considering the cases of children and 
adolescents specially) no feeling that 
death is a suliject about wliieli we d“ 
not wish to speak or to eiiconrage ll’eiu 
to think. Second, we must neverllu Rss 
so act as to prevent them, if we c:'n, 
from thinking much or often on the 
matter of death. Third, we nni^l not 
hope to create in any one a stitisfactory 
attitude on the subject of death by 
means of conscious thought alone. To 
give effect to these various objects, we 
have to act as follows : In regard to 
the painful hazards of life, .such as 
death, knowledge of them, on the part 
of children, .should be neither avoided 
nor obtruded. Such knowledge should 
come when circumstances make it un- 
avoidable. Painful things, when they 
have to be mentioned, should be related 
truthfully and unemotionally, except 
when a death occurs in the family, in 
which event it would be unnatural to 
conceal sorrow. The adults should dis- 
play in their own conduct a certain gay 
courage, which the young will uncons- 
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ciously acquire from their example. In 
adolescence, large impersonal interests 
should be set before the young, and 
education should be so conducted as to 
give them the idea (by suggestion, not 
by explicit exhortation) of living for 
purposes outside themselves. They 
should be taught to endure niisfoitunc, 
when it conies, by renieinbering that 
there are still things to live for. Hi.t 
they should not brood over ]>ossible niis- 
iortiuies, even for the purpose of being 
prepared to meet them. One must say 
to oneself: '‘Well, yes, that iiiighl 
happen ; but what of it?’* 

Mr. Russel’s prescription is certainly 
useful. He has based it on the t'liidings 
of modern psychology. It has been 
found that unwise liaiidling of young 
minds often creates in them complexes 
and bia.ses that prejudicially iiillueiice 
the entire course of life aiul behaviour. 
Most men and women suffer from these 
carelessues.ses of their parents, teachers 
aiul guardians. If the latter are care- 
ful, they may sjiare the coming genera- 
tions much sulTeriiig. Hut we confess 
we do not consider -Mr. Russel’s 
prescrii)tiou adeipiate. It coiusists of 
two items. The first is to avoid form- 
ing complexes in the young minds. 
This is all right. The second is the 
initiation of young minds into im- 
personal interc.sts. Here iuipiisonal is 
the important factor. Hut arc most 
persons so constituted as to be interest- 
ed in impersonal projects We do not 
think so. To have real impersonal 
interests, one must have a highly 
developed mind, un.sclfish aiul altrui.stic. 
Most men are egotistical, narrow and 
selfish. And even when they arc inter- 
ested in impersonal concerns, il takes 
the form of fanaticism or blind follow- 
ing. Such sort of di.siiitci'cstcdiicss 
avails little against the fear of death. 
One must be really taken out of one’s 
<^.go. Hut how many can be done so by 
-Mr Russel’s process? 

The fact is, Mr. Russel’s attitude and 
prescription are typically materialistic, 
iie simply avoids the main issue. 


Death is too tremendous to be easily 
coped with. We must attack the main 
problem which is whether there is any- 
thing in us which survives death and 
if we can feel ourselves as only that and 
not as the peri.shable parts. At present 
we feel ourselves as body and mind, and 
these, at least the body, we perceive to 
be ever changing and know will perish 
in death. Can we withdraw our cons- 
ciousness from the body and iiiiiid ? If 
we can, we at once go beyond the range 
ol deatii. 7 he conquest of death and 
fear of death lies in knowing and per- 
ceiving oneself not as body and mind, 
but as a being transcendent to them and 
to all change and destruction. This 
experience is the essence of immortaiity, 
and nut mere beliefs, religious or other- 
wise. Mr. Russel is quite right in 
saying that onr entire behaviour, 
conscious and unconscious, must be 
modified. The experieucc of iiiimor- 
lalily must iiiterpeiielrate our entire 
being. He admits that in a few 
instances religious belief can effect this. 
Why does it nut affect the majority 
The fault does not lie with religion, but 
with the men who do not understand 
religion properly. Mr. Russel’s ex- 
l)erience is iiiaiuly of the Christians. 
Their idea of immortality, we confess, 
is of a poor sort. 

Hindus do not look upon immortality 
as a mere article of faith, proved only 
by a re.s\uTected Christ. We say we 
must practise and realise il even now. 
W'c must conquer death even in this 
botly. And there is a way by which we 
can do it. It is the couceiitralion of 
consciousness and withdrawing it fiom 
body and mind. Thus we go beyond 
all change and destruction. All Hindu 
religious practices arc meant to accom- 
plish this, — the traiiscendencn of body 
and mind. That is why every Hindu is 
expected to sit in meditation, in calm 
and silence, at least twice a day, trying 
to realise himself as the Self beyond 
body and mind. It is true that the 
highest results are achieved only by a 
few. But a vast number also do get a 
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taste of their incorporeal being. This is 
the way to immortality and to the 
conquest of the fear of death. By such 
attempt at concentration, we go beyond 
the stage of mere belief to tliat of at 
least a vague, dim experience. Even 
such a slight experience is of great value. 
Even a little of it conquers great fear. 
One feels that one has risen above the 
jurisdiction of death and even if the 
body perishes, it matters little to one. 
This may be tried by many with more 
or less result. Hinduism is particular 
that this practice of concentration should 
be begun even in an early age, for then 
the mind is pure and plastic and 
receives impressions lasting through 
life. 

Apart from the conquest of the fear 
of death, concentration of mind also 
makes the mind immune from unhealthy 
biases and complexes, and eradicates 
those which are already there. In fact 
the practice of concentration has a 
wonderful effect on both body and 
mind ; and it yet stands above all 
modern methods of education, supreme 
in its correctiie.ss and efficacy. 

Evolution and Reincarnation 

A correspondent has put the follow- 
ing question to us: 

‘Tn the reincarnation of souls, 1 
somehow lean to the belief that once 
a soul is born as man, it is always after- 
wards born as either man or something 
higher in the scale of evolution. Is my 
belief correct?” 

In reply to this question we have 
to say that the theory of evolution does 
not warrant our correspondent’s belief. 
It is true that the evolution of the 
physiological structure is accompanied 
by a corresponding mental evolution ; 
and that the higher the evolution of 
body, the higher the development of 
mind. From this it may seem to follow 
that w'hen a mind which has once 
inhabited a human body is reborn, it 
must have at least a human body. But 
the theory of karma and reincarnation 
does not say that in a particular birth 


the entire mind becomes operative. If 
the entire mind were active in determin- 
ing the form of the new body, it is 
possible the reborn man would not be 
subhuman in physical form. But the 
Hindu belief is that all karmas or 
samskdras do not operate at every time. 
Some only are active, others passively 
bide their time. And those which are 
active arc not necessarily human always. 
We have many base desires unworthy 
even of animals. WTieii these vritlis 
predominate and produce the body, that 
body must necessarily be subhuman, of 
animals or worms. There is no know- 
ing when which vritlis will grow strong 
in us. Even in a saintly person, an 
evil passion may rage for some time. 
Of cuur.se the value of our jnevious 
liumaii birth is not thereby lost. When 
the worse vritlis are worked off, our 
upward path becomes clearer and easier. 

A common error that results from 
the uncritical acceptance of the theory 
of evolution is the conclusion that since 
in course of evolution low’er animals 
have developed into higher, man can 
never again become a lower animal. 
The utmost that can be inferred ii. 
that the human species will grow into 
a superhuman species. [But is that 
true ? Arc there not also retrogrcb- 
sions? bA’olutioii need not iiece.ssarily 
be progress, livolutioii is only change, 
whether for better or for worse depends 
on the environments. In human 
hisUjry we find noble civilised races 
degraded into half savages.] It has no 
place for reincarnation. In so far as 
men are parts of the species, they con- 
tinue to live on and grow in their 
progeny. But when they die, they go 
out of the earthy .species ; they have 
no longer anything to do with it. 
Their future is then determined by 
their predominant and active karmas 
and they may be lx>rn as cither men or 
animals or wonns. Then they enter 
into the evolving life of new species 
and partake in and influence them as 
long as they live. It is as it were 
many different moulds of life have been 
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created on earth with their graded 
spiritual values. Individuals cast them- 
selves in them from life to life 
according to the nature of their prevail- 
ing karmas ; they are not permanently 
related to any of them. The moulds — 
the species — may have interconnections 
with one another, one having developed 
from another. They have their 
separate lives, with their own laws of 
being and growth which are constitut- 
ed at any given time by tlie individuals 
partaking in them. The theory of 
reincarnation thus presuiii)oses two 
scries of lives, of the species and the 
individuals, individuals imt being 
p.ernianeiitly related to the species. 

Hut is the theory of evolution after 
all truer Has it been incontestably 
proved ? We still have our doubts. 

Americans Debt to India 

We reproduce the following para- 
graphs from Mr. Krnesl Wood’s 
Introduction to his recently i)ublished 
l)ook, /Ih EnfiHshman Dtfends Mother 
India. The (piotalion is suflicienlly 
interesting to need any apology frrnn 
us for its leiiglli. 

“Does the average .\niericau know 
how great is tlie debt which .\inerica 
already owes to India? 1 do not mean 
in any merely spiritual way, but with 
resi)ect to civili/.alioii and the practical 
character of American affairs, let me 
show how India helped .America in the 
last century. 

“There are two things which strike 
the visitor to this land as char;ict eristic. 
Hirst, the American believes in the 
future, that is to say in the unlimited 
possibilities of liumaii jirogress. This 
is ideali.sm. It makes him always 

ready to try to improve 

Secondly, he is practical. This is 
common-sense idealism, and ideal 
common-sense. He may not have 
worked it out in theory, bnl in fact his 
acceptance of the world and its laws is 
a sort of tacit l>clief that C'lOil is not 
only in His heaven but in His world. 
He believes that the best can be got 


out of life by honestly tilling that plot 
of land which has been given to him to 
till 

“Now, if we read the essays of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson we find that 
these are the two things which he 
propounded over and over again in 
different forms. He said that plough- 
ing was prayer, and that there is no 
bar or wall in the soul where man, the 
effect, ceases and (iod, the cause, 
begins. Orcat i] umbers of young 
people listened to him and his thought 
affected many other sr»cakcrs and 
waiters ; so he had much to do with 
the building of the nationality and 
character that we now call American. 
His belief in the great possibilities of 
man’s future was the outcome of his 
transcendental outlook, and was 
expressed in such sayings as : “Every- 
thing is fluid to thought.” 

“ICmerson was greatly assisted in 
these inspirations by his study of 
Hindu thought. It is related tliat on a 
Certain occasion a j^arty of young men 
came to the philo.sopher and desired to 
know Iiow’ they might become learned. 
He told them to read gooil books for 
five hours every day. Tliey asked, 
“What books?” His answer was: 
“Any good books that you like.” Hut 
as lliey were about to depart he called 
them back and said, “Hut do not forget 
to read Hiiulu books.” It is said also 
that ill liis last years he always carried 
a pocket edition of the iiiia 

about with him. 

“I have been in his lilnury at 
Concord, and have seen there the early 
English translations of various v^aiiskrit 
hooks which were familiar to me. 
Having obtained the nnnsual privilege 
of slaying there a little while, 1 took 
some of those books from the shelves 
and looked at the pages where he had 
put little bits of paper to mark the 
])laces of special interest to him, and 
there were to be seen maiiN' ol the 
thoughts with which he was so much 
in tune. 

“In this \Y»'ty America owes a debt to 
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India in connection with those very 
qualities of character which America 


values most and for which the rest of 
the world admires America." 


REVIEW 


KALKI OR THR FUTURR OF CIVILI- 
ZATION. liy S. Radhakrishnan. Kcgan 
Paul, Trench, Tnibner Co., Ltd., Broad- 
7i>ay House: oS—74, Carter Lane, London, 
K. C. 4* (jfi pp. Price 2(6 net. 

“Philosophy in the larger sense of the 
term is the unseen foundation on which 
the structure of a civilization rests.’* Thi.s 
sentence in the beginning of the third 
chapter of his lM.)ok indicates the .sen.se in 
.which Prof. Radhakrishnan is a philosopher 
of the first rank. For in the small volume 
under review, he takes the entire Wc.stern 
civilization for hi.s subject, studies its reali- 
ties and ideals, considers its conflicts, con- 
fusions and aspirations and suggests recon- 
struction on spiritual foundations. The 
hook is a small one; the delineation of the 
subject has necessarily been brief. Rut 
within the prescribed limit he has wonder- 
fully succeeded in giving us a true inner 
and outer picture of the Western civiliza- 
tion and the goal towards which it is 
struggling. Wc say “Western civilization” 
advisedly, thou.gh the Professor .speaks of 
“civilization” tmly. For, in our opinion, hi.s 
study and obsirvatioii.s do not apply in any 
real sense to conditions in the Rast or India. 

Why lias he named hi.s L'x)k Kalki'f 
Because he feels that the future of civiliza- 
tion depends greatly on a spiritual upheaval 
and the pre.sent conditions arc such that 
such an upheaval can be easily c.xpected. 
“The author of a Hindu text Ff5/znu Purana 
asks us to take thought and expect the 
advent of the next Avatar, Kalki, when 
S(jciety reaches a stage where pn^perty al(»ne 
confers rank, wealth becomes tlie only 
source virtue, passion the sole bond of 
union between liii.sband and wife, falsfh(X)d 
the source <»£ success in life, sex the only 
means of enjoyment, and outer trappings 
are confu.sed with inner religion.” 

The book has four chapters : Introduc- 
tion, The Negative Results, The Problem, 
and Reconstruction. The plan is excellent. 
In the first chapter, the author gives us a 
general outline of the problem. 'Ihere is 
restlessness everywhere. A new world-unity 
is being sought after. There is outer unity 


to some extent. But the outer unity has not 
resulted in an inner unity of mind and 
spirit. In the second chapter, he makes a 
rapiil survey of the Western world, its 
Religion, Family Life, Economic Uclations, 
Politics, and International Relations. Here 
we have a picture of conflicting ideas and 
realities. We gave our readers a sample in 
PP- -.\S~-57 Prabuddha Bharata (May). 
This descriptive chapter prepare.s us to 
appreciate his next chapter which .seems to 
us to be the best chapter in the book. He 
dwells therein on the fundamentals of 
human civilization as determined by the 
eternal veritie.s and demonstrated by human 
hisb.ry. Human personality i.s composed of 
three constituents, body, mind, ami spirit. 
We have .so far achieved ma.stery over 
iimtter and life, but not over mind. “Unle.ss 
the mind is interpreted as one with spirit, 
we have not reached tlie ideal of civiliza- 
tion.” Life must be .spiritualised. Spiritual 
values arc the only true values. In the a.sser- 
tion of the spiritual values lies Ihe hope <*{ 
civilization. 

Thi.s chapter is so convincing thai all 
r. a.sonable minds will find it ea.sy to a 'ci pt 
what S'llutions the author gives in tl’.e las’ 
chapter of the religious, domestic, .soi lal. 
political, economical or international pnib- 
Iriiis. We wish we had space enough at 
our disposal to give a detailed idea ol thf»sf 
soiutii»ns. We can, however, say that it i.- 
on the whole a vindication of the Hindu 
view' <jf life, though the Professor nowhere 
f.\pres.sly says so. This is a point on which 
we feel almost inclined to quarrel with the 
learned author. He seems almost afraid to 
wDund the susceptibilities of the Western 
mind, bolstered up as they generally are by 
the superiority complex. He remarks in one 
place that no civilization is perfect and that 
the world-civili/ation will be the harmony 
n( all cxksting cultures. Quite true. Bt>t 
we inu.st not forget to mention that sonic 
civilizations may supply the basic concep- 
ti«ms, the fundamentals, of the dc.^ired world- 
harmony and are thus more valuable than 
the others. Hinduism, the Professor must 
ciincede, is one such; and the West must 
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bow down before India’s wisdom as we have 
bowed down before the material sciences of 
the West. Anyhow, it is a pleasure to stre 
the Professor again vindicating his position as 
an able interpreter of India’s ideas and 
ideals to the West. 

Though the book is obviously meant ft)i 
Western readers, it has in a sense a great' r 
value for Indian readers, especially for those 
who are infatuated by the partial civili/a- 
lion of the West. We rcconimend to the: • 
the third chapter specially. Moreover, just 
now we need self-conlidence based on an un- 
prejudiced comparative study of the Indian 
and Western civilizations. The present 1 m '^) k 
will l)e greatly helpful in this respect. We 
earnestly recommend it to the scriiius atten- 
tion of our readers. 

TTIR Mb:S8A(;i? OF SWAMI VIVKKA- 
NANDA. liy K. S. Ratnasivami Saslri, li.A. 
B.L. Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapi-rc, 
Madras. 50 pp. Price As. 4. 

The present is the .second edition of the 
bot)klot w'hich einborlies a lecture of the 
author dealing with the message of the great 
Swami in its various aspects, besides other 
things, he deals with the spiritual, moral, 
political and .social aspects of his message tu 
India as well as to the West. Indeed the 
iiiuhor has been .successful to cover a witle 
ground within the compass of thc.se few 
pages. TTie tiipics touched by him are of 
great innineiit at the prc.sent time and are 
.sure to throw a llood of light mi many a 
IjruMem of the day, though we do ii»)t think 
that he has been always c<jrrect in his inter- 
pretation of the Swami 's views, e.g. his views 
of british (lovcrnmeiit. The printing and 
get-up in this editi‘>n have been improvcil. 
We hope the booklet in its present form will 
be more welcome. 

THU Hl.vnr COLONY OF CAIMRODIA. 
By Prof. Phanindra Nath Bose, M.A. Thco- 
sophlcal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
140 pp. Price Boards Rs. 

We regret the inordinate delay in review- 
ing the bo«»k. It is indeed highly gratifying 
that Prof. Pose of Visva-Pharati, Saiiti- 
niketau, has been doing inestimable service 
to the general public by presenting them 
with the results of his investigations inti> 
the forgotten domains of Greater India. In 
the present well-written volume he has pre- 
sented the story of Cambodia. He has based 
bis work on the San.skrit inscriptions of 
Cambodia and tlie researches of the French 
.•t. .ants who ore mainly responsible for the 


unearthing of the past glory of India in the 
I'rcnch dominiuiis. Wc heartily welcome this 
publication and highly commend it to the 
careful attention of the public. W’e congra- 
tulate the author on his labours in this uutra- 
veiled field of scholarship and hope he will 
continue his services in the way he has 
already done. 

It is rather iiii fortunate that at present 
Indians do not possebs any knowledge of 
the bpread of Indian culture anil civilisation 
and the be autiful remains that still testify to 
India’s, glury in other countries. The story 
f the spread of Indian culture in the Far 
lCa.^t is fascinating. It is generally assumeel 
tliat IIin(Iui.sni is not a pru.selyti.sing religion, 
but how i.aii we then explain the propaga- 
ti«>!i of ilinduism am«>iig the Khmer people 
of CamI»Oilia as early as in the early ceii- 
turiis of the Christian era? Hinduism bx)k 
the people of other faiths into its fold, and 
there w.is 110 prohihitioii against the preach- 
ing of the Iliinlu I'aitli among the non- 
Hindus. 

It would be Very intere.sting if we could 
I)rc.seiit to our readers the story of how the 
ancestors (>{ the Hindus cros.sed the .seas 
with their religion, culture and civilisation 
and established them in Cambodia. For 
w.ml ‘.f si>ace we shall satisfy ourselves w’ith 
< Illy iiiiriKlucing the royal dynasty and con- 
cluding with a few word.s on the cultural 
coiujiiest in Cambodia. 

The Hindu col.>ni.satioii of the. country, 
iiuw' known as Cainlioiiia, took place in the 
lir^t century of the Christian era. The 
c'uintry was then known as Funan which 
maintained its power till the fifth century 
.V. I)., when Cambodia ro.se up from its 
ruins. The Indian royal dynasty w'as estab- 
lished in Cambodia in the sixth century A. D. 
Tlic first Indian who came to Funan w^as a 
brahmin, Kauiidinya by name, who married 
.1 \agi called Soma ami foumlcd the kingdom 
i f 1-unan. but this Kauiidinya was not the 
ii.i! foumler of Cambodia. It is Kambu 
Svayaiiibhuva, a mythical personage, from 
fr.iiii wlmiii the kings of Camlx)dia trace their 
ile.sceiit. He is the ^lanu of Cambodia and 
may be regarded as the founder of the royal 
dynasty in Cambodia. 

Of Kambu Svayambhiiva was bom Snita- 
varmaii who is taken as the first Indian 
king of Cambodia. Indians had already 
made themselves masters in Funan and 
Champa. Through the Indian kings and 
colonists of Funan, Indian culture had already 
begun to spread in Cambodia also. With the 
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establishment of the Indian royal dynasty 
in Cambodia, Indian manners and customs 
began to obtain a iirni hold in tliat country. 

On the throne of Cambodia we find suc- 
cessively as many as thirty-two kings begin- 
ning with Srutavarnian and ending with 
Jayavarman VII up to A. D. after wliich 
the country declined and gradually came 
under the power of Siam and France. 
Cambodia had Unis been ruled over l>y 
Indians for seven centuries. All the kings 
bore the title of Vaniiau like the kings of 
Champa, such as Ilhavavarman, JaNavarniaii 
and Rajendravarman. 

The liistory of Cambodia begins with the 
history of Indian colonists in that land of the 
Khmers. With the coming of Indians the 
Khmer people came in contact with a higher 
civilisation and were very soon intliu*noe<i 
by that culture. From the very beginning 
of the first century of the Christian era the 
Indian colonists had colonised Funan and f«>r 
five centuries politically dominated that land. 
From the sixth century onward, the centre of 
influence was traiisfciTcd to Cambodia, which 
became like Lhampa another stronghold of 
the Hindu civilisation. Indian culture and 
civilisation began to spread over the whole 
peninsula from these centres. The kings of 
l)oth the^e countries became the custodians 
of Indian culture in these foreign countries. 
The Indian kings married the Khmer prin- 
cesses and Indian ised the wJiole Khmer 
population. In s(jme cases the Khmers modi- 
fied the Indian iiianiiv-rs and customs with 
their own beliefs and traditions. Thus grew 
up the Indo-Khnicr civilisation in Cambodia 
with a distinct Indian stamp on it. The 
king always as.sunied an Indian air. His 
palace breathed an Indian atrao.sphere. In 
the royal court there were Brahmins, astro- 
logers, singers, ministers, generals and a 
host of other officials as in an Indian court. 
The principal queen, as in India, had a 
special position of honour. The raja-guru 
was there, always advising the king on 
spiritual matters. Kven the religion of the 
king and his people was Indian. The king 
used to worship the God Siva who became 
the presiding deity of the kingdom. From 


the sixth century to the twelfth century A. D. 
we find the God Siva’s popularity in 
Cambodia unimpaired. Not only Siva but 
otlicr Hindu Gods and Goddesses also were 
intriHluced into tlie Khmer country. The 
manner of worship wras quite Indian. The 
king aiul other donors u.scd to make liberal 
grants for the maintenance of the temples 
and for the worship of the Gods, Priests 
were specially appointed for these purposes. 
Whenever a new town was built the image 
of Siva or some other G(kI found a place 
there. The kings of Cambodia were very 
fond of !)uilding new temples and images. 
W'e scarcely meet with any reign which did 
not witiivss the erection of a new temple 
vT a new image. Kxcept the first few, all 
the kings were great builders, and they 
c'wercil t"aml>odia with niagnilicent temples 
and moiitimetils. Of these builder kings we 
may mention the names of Indravarmaii I 
{S77 Vasovannan (889—^10), Kajeiidra- 

varman (944--9(Si) and Siiryavarman II (1112 
— 1152J who erected the magnificent temple 
(if Vishnu, known as .\ngkor Vat which i.s 
the master-piece of Khmer architecture. In 
these temples Hindu Gods and Godtlesscs 
were eiishriiieil and received lican.age from 
the lndiaiiise«l Khmer people. Hinduism on 
the whole iiuule a deep iinprcssiem upon the 
people of Cambodia who readily to<»k to the 
worship of Siva, Vishnu, IJurga, Cli.mdi, Sri 
and otlier Gods and Goddesses. The Bud- 
dhist images were also worshipped. Many 
Indians of great eminence and learning hkc 
'g.isiva and Ifiialta Divakara went < vi;r to 
CanilK)dia from India to .spread Indian culiuic 
in that land. Wc find the use of the UdnuF 
\ana, MahabliArata, J*urana, the grammar of 
I'uiiini, the logic of KanAda, and the system 
of Patanjali in that land. In Caml»odia 
Indian manners and customs even now play 
an iniiMjrtant part. The people of Caniljoilia 
even at the ]»reseiit d.iy profess llmhlhisin. 
'j'lie 1-iiltiire they have inherited is purely 
Imlian in character, and the Indian colonists 
helped the Camt>odian.s in the making of the 
Indo-Khiner civilisation. 

The ciiuntry, as is well-known, is now a 
French possession. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

R. K. Veda VidyaUya, Gadadhar its rapid progress in every respect. It was 

Aihrama, Calcutta i„ v.:da Vidyalaya 

A report of the Vidyalaya for the year 1928 was ushered into existence as an institution 

is to hand. It is highly gratifying to mark annexed to the Gadadhar Ashrama with a 
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small class of 9 students. The nnmb'^r 
during the last year was 40. As many as 
eleven subjects widely covering different 
branches of Sanskrit learning were taught in 
the institution by 4 competent teachers and 
1717 lectures were given on all the subjects 
during the year. In 1928 the institution sent 
up 10 students to appear in different examina- 
tions under the hoard of Sanskrit K.xamina- 
tioiis, of whom 8 came out successful. This 
year also students are being prepared for 
the same purpose. 

The Vivekaiiaiida Vatii llhavaii is a decent 
library attached to the (hidadhar Ashrania 
which has made in the course of last eight 
years a choice collection of bmiks numbering 
over 1000, chiefly on Indian philosophy and 
religion. Resides the gift of several almirahs 
of l)Ooks made to the library, purchases also 
to the value of Rs. were made during 

the year under review. The total income i>f 
the library during the year was Rs. 215-6-9 
and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 214-15-9. 
Several weeklies and tiionthlics were also 
received by the library as free presents. The 
total expenses of the institution during the 
r/} months from the beginning of XovemI.*cr, 
1927 to the end of December, 1928 came up 
to Rs. 3,224-1-0 leaving a balance of 
Rs. 519-12-0 in hand. 

It is needless to nieiUioti that the cause 
ft»r v.hicli till- Vidynlava slamls is dear to 
the heart of every Indian who values the 
ancient cultural glories of India with which 
the highest spiritual concirns of the people 
at the prc.scnt date and indeeil for all limes 
are bound up. 'I’lic Veda Vidyalaya as a 
centre diffusing knowledge of the ancient 
Hindus is meant to supply a real need of 
the prc.sent-day society. It is confidently 
believed by the organisers that as time passes 
and the Vidj’alaya continues steadily to 
function, its activities will come to be known 
and appreciated and thus the ardently 
cherished dream of Swami Vivekananda 
regarding the revival of the ancient Vcdic 
culture will be realised to some extent. We 
earnestly hope that the public will send 
liberal help to Secy., Sri Ramakrishna Veda 
Vidyalaya, 86 A, Harish Chatter jec St., 
fihawanipur, Calcutta, 

R. K. Mission Vidyapith, Deoghar, 
Behar 

The Vidyapith completed its seventh year 
of service in the field of education in 1928, 
® report of which has recently reached ns. 
I^ocated in a most beantifnl and healthy 


place and conducted by the dedicated lives 
of a group of educated monks and Brahma- 
charins, the institution affords the greatest 
facility to the young pupils towards their 
all-round physical, aesthetic and spiritual 
growth with a spirit of consecration, catholi- 
city ami devotion to the ennobling cultural 
ideals and traditions of their country. The 
number of students on the roll Ilucluatcd 
between 56 and 60. The health of the boys 
tluring the year was (juite up to the mark. 
The institution maintains some poor and 
deserving students free and at concession 
ratjs. Religion is made here the basis of 
training. The institution obser\’(?s all the 
Iliiitlu festivals and holds ceremonies in 
honour of many prophets and saints. Moral 
instruction is .also sought to b'..- inculcated 
through daily prayers and religious di.s- 
courscs. Sacred books are pre.scribed as 
supplementary studies. Resides regular 
physical exercises, various games arc orga- 
nised for the boys. The are also trained 
to develop in themselves a spirit of self-help 
and dignity of labour in ordinary household 
w<»rk. Small patches of garden managed by 
the boys themselves give them also scope 
far culturing their jcsthetic taste. The orga- 
nisation of boys into a “Sevak Sangha*’ has 
advanced further by the establishment of a 
‘•Roys’ Own Court” which was formed of a 
p.aiiel of judges elected by the l)oys. It 
u<‘rlcs under the supervisK!^ of a teacher. 
'I hrcugh the Sangha the boys learn to con- 
«lnci incelings, deliver lectures and tend their 
diseased mates, ^^usic, First aid. Hand 
work. Nature study and other alied subjects 
also form a part of the curriculum. The 
main features of the daily routine are that 
i mpha*;’.s is laid on early rising. Classes are 
belli twice daily inoniiiig and aftenux)!!, and 
provision i.s made for devotional songs and 
livmns early morning and evening. The 
recurring expenses of the institution were 
met from students’ fees and public contri- 
butions, but expenses for buildings were met 
from funds specially raised for that purpose. 
The receipts of the general fund including 
last year’s balance amounted to Rs. 19,698-5-11 
and the mnniiig of the institution entailed 
an expenditure of Rs. 12,248-10-0. The 
building fund left a balance of Rs. i,i75-S-9- 
The needs of the institution are Library', 
Lecture hall and Office in one building; 
Segrt'gation Ward; School Building (classes 
are now held in dormitories) ; two more 
Dormitories for the boys; a Guest house; a 
Dining Hall; a Cowshed and some cows; a 
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fund for the maintenance of deserving indi- 
gent students; a fund for the maintenance 
uf a number of paid teachers with special 
qualifications; and some up-to-date educa- 
tional equipments. 

We heartily congratulate the management 
on the success they have achieved in the 
line of work they have chosen, which, we 
believe, will be highly useful to the country 
in many respects; and we hope the institu- 
tion will grow more and more in future in 
order that it may extend its beneficence to 
the ever-increasing number of pupils. 

All contributions to l)e sent to Secy., 
Ramakrishna Mission Vidyapiih, Deoghar, 
Beltar. 

R. K. Mission Students* Home, Madras 

The twenty-fourth annual report, for the 
year 1928, of the above institution is to hand. 
A visitor has already presented our readers 
with a detailed description of the Home in 
the pages of this paper in January last. 
Another article on the educational ideals of 
tlie Home lias been published in the last 
issue. We therefore barely touch upon a 
few figures and statements of the year under 
review'. 

During the year the construction of the 
staff-<iuarters w’as begun and the workshop 
equipment was added to. The old boys of 
the Home has started a quarterly magazine 
which will provide an account of the Home 
and also form a medium for the discussion 
of educational, literary and religious topics 
of common interest. The number of .students 
on the roll at the end of the year was 137. 
The tutorial staff consisted of eight resident 


teachers each of whom was in charge of 15 
to 18 boys. The life and activities of the 
boys outside the class hours were looked 
after by the ward masters and the house-hold 
management of the Home was as usual in 
the hands of the boys tliemselves. Religious 
classes were held morning and evening 
Lessons from the Ramayana and the Malia- 
bliarata as well as the lives and teachings 
of the great saints were given to the younger 
boys, while the Gita was expounded to the 
grown up students. The younger boys were 
also taught to chant Sanskrit devotional 
verses of Sri Sankara and Yamunacharya. 
Students attended the physical training clasp 
thrice a week in the mornings. They are 
trained in the Noehren's system of physical 
activities, besides the Indian systems of indi- 
genous exercises. The health of the students 
during the year was satisfactory. The Resi- 
dential High School and the Industrial Sc1uk)1 
went on very efficiently. In the latter the 
third year classes in (i) Carpentiy and 
Cabinet-making, and (ii) Mechanical Foreman 
and Fitter's work were opened. The niiinber 
on the roll in the Industrial f^chool was .15 
at ihc end of the year. The total receipts 
on all heads amounted to R.s. .13,854-10-0 and 
the expenditure to Rs. .1.1,101-5-5. The 
nianagemcnt conclude the report with in 
app al to the gener »us public and confident 1\ 
believe that they will assist them liberally m 
achieving their objects and making tin 
inst'tution an ideal one in every way. 

We congratulate the management on titc 
splendid work they arc doing. All lulp rii;,' 
be sent to Secy., Ramakrishna Mission 
Students' Home, Mylapore, Madras, 


Ramakrishna Mission Flood Relief in Assam. 

vSwami Sudrlhananda, Secretary, Rainakrislina Mission writes The ituhlie 
are already aware of the terrible devastation eaused by the recent heavy flood in 
Assam. The whole of Surma Valley is practically under water. In some villages 
water rose from 10 tf) 12 feet high. Thoussands of people whose homestead.^ are 
completely washed away are without any slielter. Innumerable carcases of cattle, 
etc. could be seen floating past the waters and the number of human victims also 
has been considerable. Tbe rich are to-day in the same footing with the poor, 
as almost everything has been washed away or damaged by the flood, and both 
stand face to face with starvation and in the jaws of impending epidemics. 

Onr workers who are in the field have already begun relief from 6 or 7 places 
with the help of running boats. We want the co-operation of the generous public 
to be able to do the work as eiTectivcly as possible. 

All contributions sent to any of the following will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged- 

(t) Thk Skcrictary, Ramakrishna Mission, P. O. Behir Math, Dt. Howrah 
(2) Thr M.an.ager, Advaita Ashrama, 182 A, Muktaram Babu St., Calcutta. 
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“Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goal is reached." 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

XV 

{To an English Friend) 

Srinagar, Kashmir, 
ist October, 1897. 

Some people do the best work when led. Not every one is born to lead. 
TliC best leader, however, is one who “leads like the baby“. The baby, though 
apparently depending on every one, is the king of the household. At least, to 
my thinking, that is the secret. . . . Many feel, but only a few can express. 
It is the power of expressing one’s love and appreciation and sympathy for others, 
that enables one person to succeed better in spreading the idea, than otliers. . . . 

I shall not try to describe Kashmir to you. Suffice it to say, I never felt 
sorry to leave any country except this Paradise on earth ; and if I can, am 
trying my best to influence the Rajah in starting a centre. So much to do 
here, and the material so hopeful ! . . . . 

The great difficulty is this : I see persons giving me almost the whole of 
their love. But I must not give any one the whole of mine in return, for that 
day the work would be ruined. Yet there are some who wdll look for such a 
return, not having the breadth of the impersonal view. It is absolutely necessary 
to the work that I should have the enthusiastic love of as many as possible, 
while I myself remain entirely impersonal. Otherwise jealousy and quarrels 
would break up everything. A leader mu.st be impersonal. I am sure voti 
understand this. I do not mean that one should be a brute, making use of tlie 
devotion of others for his own ends, and laughing in his sleeve meanwhile. 
What I mean is what I am, intensely personal in my love, but having the power 
to pluck out my own heart with my own hand, if it becomes necessary, for 
the good of many, for the welfare of many,” as Buddha said. Gladness of love, 
and yet in it no bondage. Matter changed into spirit by the force of love. Nay 
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that is the gist of our Vedanta. There is but One, seen by the ignorant as 
matter, by the wise as God. And the history of civilization is the progressive 
reading of spirit into matter. The ignorant see the person in the non-person. 
The sage sees the non-person in the person. Through pain and pleasure, joy 
and sorrow, this is the one lesson we are learning. 

(Again to the same) 

Too much sentiment hurts work. “Hard as steel and soft as a flower” is 
the motto. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA ON THE OUTLOOK OF RENUNCIATION 

[From thu Diary of M.] 


I 

It was the evening of 7th Septem- 
ber, 1S84. A lamp had been lighted in 
vSri Ramakrishna*s room at the Dakshi- 
neswar Temple, and incense burnt. Sri 
Ramakrishna was sitting on his bed 
thinking of the Divine Mother and 
repeating Her name. M,, Niranjan 
and Adhar were sitting on the floor. 

It was a moon-lit night, and the 
riverside, trees, temples and pathway's 
were flooded with the silvery light of 
the moon. 

Adhar Chandra Sen was a Deputy 
Magistrate earning Rs. ,-^00 a month. 
He had applied for the Vice-Chairman- 
ship of the Calcutta Municipality, which 
had a monthly salary of Rs. 1000, and 
in order to secure it, had interviewed 
many important persons of Calcutta. 

Sri Ramakrishna said : “Hazra had 
asked me to pray to Mother that Adhar 
might have the job. Adhar also had 
requested me. T prayed a little saying : 
‘Mother, he has been coming to You. 
If You so like, why not let him have the 
job ?* Rut I also added : ‘Mother, what 
a low outlook ! He asks a job of You 
and not Knowledge and Love !' 

“(To Adhar) Why did you dance 
attendance on those low-minded men? 
— ^And this after seeing and hearing so 
much ! This has been like asking who 
was the husband of Sita after reading 
the entire Ramayana ! Mallik is a low- 
minded man.” .... 


Adhar : “To maintain a household, 
one has to do these things. You also 
did not forbid me.” 

Sri R : “It is abstaining from 
worldlv desires and affairs, which is 
good, and not being actively engaged in 
them. After I had reached the ])rcsent 
spiritual state, the Temple manager, as 
usual, sent for me to sign my name to 
get my salary. I siiid : ‘I cannot do 
this. T do not want any pay. Yon 
may give it to whomsoever you like.* 

“I am the servant of God alone. 
Whom else shall I serve ? 

“vSeeing that my meal becomes late, 
Mallik engaged a cook for me. lie 
paid one ni])ce for one month. T fel* 
ashamed. I had to run to him wIkii- 
ever he sent for me. That was o\iite 
different from going of my own accord. 

“To worship low-minded men — this 
is what a hou.seh older *s life means, be- 
sides many things else 

“Continue with your present service. 
People are eager for fifty or hundred 
rupees, but you arc earning three 
hundred rupees. I saw a Dcptity 
Magistrate in our part of the country. 
His name was Tswar Ghosal. He had 
a cap on his head and people trembled 
before him in awe. A Deputy Magis- 
trate is no small thing ! 

“Do what you arc doing now. To 
serve one man is enough to soil one*s 
mind, what to speak of serving five 
men !” . . . 
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Adhar : “Should Narcndra engage 
in service?** 

[Narendra (Swami Vivekananda) was 
at that time in very straitened circum- 
stances. His father had died and he 
had to maintain his mother and bro- 
thers. He was, therefore, searching for 
some employment. In fact he had been 
engaged for some time as the Head 
Master of Vidyasagar*s Bowbazar School 
in Calcutta.] 

Sri R : “Yes, he should. He has to 
niaintaiii his mother and brothers.** 
Adhar : “Suppose Narendra can 
manage with fifty rupees a month. 
Should he try to earn a hundred 
rupees?** 

Sri R : “The worldly-minded think 
too highly of money. They think that 
there cannot be anytliing as good as 
this. Shambhu said : Tt is my wish bJ 
offer all my ])roperties at His feet be- 
fore I die.* Does lie want property of 
us? He wants Knowledge, Love, Dis- 
crimination and Dispassion 

“Sejo Babu (Mathuranath) said that 
he would make me a gift of a landed 
property. He and Hriday were talking 
about it. I heard them from the Kali 
temple. 1 came out and said to Sejo 
Babu : ‘Look here, don’t think of doing 
such a thing. This will do me great 
harm.' ** 

Adhar : “There have been six or 
seven persons at the utmost in the 
history of the world, who had such 
renunciation as yours.** 

Sri R : “Why, there are men of 
renunciation. People come to learn 
when one renounces a big property. 
But there are men of renunciation, of 
whom the w’orld docs not know.** 
Adhar : “Yes, I know of one in 
Calcutta — Devcndranath Tagore. * ’ 

Sri R: “What do you say ? Who has 
enjoyed so much of the world as he? 
When I went with vSejo Babu to his 
house, I found many children to whom 
a doctor was prescribing medicine. 
Who will think of God if not he who 
has so many sons and daughters? If 
after enjoying so much worldly pros- 


perity, he had not thought of God, 
people would have cried fie on him.** 
Niranjan : “He paid off the debts of 
Dwarakanath Tagore.** 

Sri R : “Away with such talks ! 
Don*t you annoy me ! Is he a man, if 
he, having power, does not liciuidate the 
debts of his father? But it is true he 
is much better than the common nin of 
householders who are totally immersed 
in worldliiiess. He will be an example 
to them. 

“There is a great difference between 
a man of true renunciation {iydgi) and 
a householder devotee. A true 
Sannydsin, one who has truly re- 
nounced, is like a bee. A bee will not 
sit on anything else than flowers. It 
will drink nothing except honey. The 
lionseholder devotee is like a fly which 
sits now on a sweetmeat and again on 
a festering sore. He may remain in a 
Divine mood for some time, but will 
again lose himself in Kdmini and 
Kdnchana (woman and gold). 

“The real tyaj^i is like the chdiaka 
bird. That bird does not drink any 
other w’atcT than what drops from clouds 
on the day that the moon is in con- 
junction with the SiL'dti star. Even 
though water fills all the seven seas and 
rivers, it will not drink that water. 
The tyagi will not touch Kaniini and 
Kanchiina. And he will not keep them 
with him, lest he become attached to 
them.** 

II 

Adhar : “Chaitanya also enjoyed.** 
Sri R : {startled) “What did he 
enjoy?" 

Adhar : “He was such a great 
scholar and so much honoured I** 

Sri R : “From others’ view-point it 
seemed honour, not from his. 

“I tell you truly, it is all same to 
me whether you respect me or Niranjan 
respects me. I never think of having 
a wealthy man in my hands. I was told 
by Manoniohan that Surendra had said 
I could be prosecuted for keeping 
Rakhal here. I said : ‘Who is 
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Suren dra? He has kept a mat and a 
pillovv here and gives money?* ** 

Adhar : “I think he pays ten rupees 
a month?** 

Sri R : “No, ten rupees do for two 
mouths. He pays for the service of the 
devotees who stay here. He is earning 
religious merit thereby, what does it 
matter to me ? Do I love Narendra and 
Rakhal for any personal interest?** 

M : “Yo.t love is like a mother*s.*’ 
Sri R : “A mother, however, often 
loves her son because he will one day 
maintain her by his earnings. But 1 
love them, because I actually see, and 
not merely imagine, that they are 
Narayana Himself. 

“Listen. If you can light a fire, 
you will not have any lack of moths. 
If you once realise Him, He will pro- 
vide you everything, He will not keep 
you in want. If He reveals Himself in 
your heart, many will come to serve 
you. 

“A 3’'oung Sannyasin once w^ent to a 
house to beg alms. He had been a 
monk from a very young age and was, 
therefore, quite ignorant of the world. 
A grown-up girl pf the family came out 
and gave him alms. He asked the girl’s 
mother : ‘Has she got boils on her 
chest?* ‘No,* the mother replied, 
‘God has given her breasts in order that 
the child that will be born of her womb 
may suck milk from them.* At this 


the monk exclaimed ; ‘Why then should 
I worry ? Why should I beg any more ? 
Even He who has created me, will give 
me food.* 

“The naked one (Tota Puri) spoke 
of a prince w^ho entertained Sddhus 
in gold i)lates and tumblers. I saw 
ail abbot at Benares, who was highly 
honoured by people. Rich Marwaris 
stood with folded hands before him to 
carry out his orders. 

“A true Sadhu, a real tyagi, does not 
want either gold plates or honour from 
people. But God does not keep him in 
want. He provides him whatever is 
necessary to attain Him. 

“You are a Magistrate. What .shall 
I say ? Do what you think best. I am 
but ignorant.** 

Adhar : (smilingly lo the devotees) 
“He is testing me.** 

Sri R : (smiling) “It is better to 
abstain from worldly desires and acti- 
vities. Don’t you see, I did not .sign. 
God alone is real, everything else 
unreal/' 

[Adhar pjissed away within about 
one month of this conversation. The 
Master wept bitterly on learning this 
news. On his very iirst meeting with 
Adhar in April, 1883, the Master had 
spoken to him of the transience of life 
and a.skcd him to devote himself ciitiiely 
to God.] 


BEAUTY AND DUTY 

By THK Editor 


I 

We confess that it is with diffidence 
that we are taking up the present 
theme. Art and literature are not 
perhaps within our immediate scope. 
But since art affects life profoundly, 
we have been forced to look into it for 
the sake of life. Por we have to do 
with life. No, we do not deny life, 
n^onks though we arc. A political 
leader of Bengal recently gave out that 


Sannydsa and asceticism meant the 
denial and extinction of life, and he 
charged them with the decadence of 
India. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is bc.st people do not talk 
of things which they do not know. 
One plain fact would have show'n his 
error. The most glorious period of 
Hindu history, the Buddhistic period 
with the Gupta Empire as its sequel, 
was also the most brilliant age of 
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monasticism. Without the Buddha’s 
monks, where would have been the 
achievements of that magnificent age? 
How was the greater India created ? 

No, we monks do not deny life. 
What we do is to try to stand on the 
peak of life and from there visualise 
the lower strata and find out their 
proper values and scopes. This high 
level is not the special privilege of 
monasticism. It is not peculiar to the 
yellow-rolxjd. It belongs to the 
highest humanity everywhere. Who- 
ever wants to realise the true and the 
highest vision, mu.st climb to the 
summit of life and from there view the 
plains. Otherwi.se his vision will be 
partial and unbalanced, and he will lack 
the true standard of measurement. In 
order to have a full and comprehensive 
vision, all life and activity should be 
estimated with a detached outlook. 
Artists, litterateurs, poets, novelists, 
politicians, economists, socialists, philo- 
sophers, scientists, all must outgrow 
their sectional outlooks, and view life 
as a whole. Then only will all things 
fall into their proper places and 
harmony emerge. 

We have noted with pain that this 
all-comprehensive vision has been cons- 
picuously lacking in our country for 
some time. Great minds have again 
and again over-emphasised their own 
provinces, overshadowing the higher 
provinces or smothering the lower ones. 
Art and literature have not been ex- 
ceptions. As a result, even third-rate 
artists and writers have been putting 
forth audacious claims, wanting to 
regulate the national and individual 
lives according to their imperfect and 
unclean ideas. We have noted this 
with pain and have seen high ideals 
dragged down and trampled under foot. 
How can a nation grow without noble 
ideals? Where will it draw its strength 
from ? We wish our leaders had 
spoken with a steady and stem voice. 
But they have not. 

We have tried to find out the cause 
of this defection. Why do they not 


stand for the spiritual ideals ? Why do 
they allow the glorification of the flesh 
to continue unchecked ? Why are their 
affirmations of the Spirit always 
hesitant? vSo far as we have under- 
stood, the reason is nothing but that 
they do not practise what they believe 
and profess. They do not try to realise 
the spiritual ideals. Formerly, every 
gentleman, whatever his vocation in 
life, used to devote some time to his 
spiritual practices. What a difference 
between an Ayurvedic physician and a 
modern doctor, between a professor of 
a college and a Pandit of a iol ! The 
Kavirdj and the Pandit consider 
spiritual devotions an important part of 
their daily life. The doctor and the 
I^rofcssor are supremely indifferent 
about them. Formerly, spiritual 
practice was considered an integral 
part of life, now it is the fashion to 
be ungodly. Our society never forgot 
that leaders of activities, professions 
and knowledge exert a tremendous 
influence on the life of men, and that 
if they prove faithless to the high ideals 
of the nation, they^ will eventually 
tleslroy all gcKid. Society, therefore, 
exj)ccted every one to owe heartfelt 
allegiance to the spirit. That allegiance 
could not be real without .some appre- 
hension of the spirit itself. Hence the 
urgent need of daily spiritual practice. 
A glimpse of the spiritual life, however 
vague and dim, is enough to produce 
an indelible impression of its reality. 
With that certitude abiding in our 
heart, we could not judge wrongly and 
lead ourselves and others into confusion 
and eventual ruin. But the moderns 
do not inactisc, even when they talk 
of the .spirit. How, then, can they 
expect to have a balanced view of life 
and reality? To them, the spirit is 
only a iiaiiic, practically non-existent. 
Their allegiance to the spirit is only 
lip-deep, not genuine. The inevitable 
result has followed. Lower ideals have 
been emphasised and the higher ideals 
have been insulted in their hands. 

We have the province of Bengal 
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specially in our mind as we write this. 
But we think onr observations have 
more or less application to other pro- 
vinces of India as well. In Bengal, 
just now, all sorts of ideas about life 
and realit\" are running riot. Some 
writers arc extremely loud in their 
glorification of the animal in man. 
Some of them arc good penmen, having 
earned some reputation. Most of them 
arc novelists and poets, — they cannot 
deal with sterner stuffs. They could 
be easily ignored and left to the mercy 
of time, had they not stood forth in the 
name of art and life. Their conception 
of art and life could also be ignored, 
had not the West stood behind them 
with its secularism and glorification of 
the animal. The power that they 
wield is not really their own. They 
are only the instruments of a mightier 
thought-force which is sweeping over 
the world and seeking to defeat the 
powers of the spirit. The temptations 
of the flesh are always strong in men. 
Our Samskdras in regard to them arc 
already powerful. The writings of 
these animal-worshippers are stimulat- 
ing them to a degree and conseciuently 
devitalising the nation. Some ten or 
twelve years ago, the newspapers of 
Calcutta scarcely ever published any 
notice of the theatrical performances of 
the city. Attendance at theatres was 
not considered finite good form and 
edifying. Now the journals publish 
columns of dramatic criticism. Univer- 
sity men and women are appearing on 
the stage and even ladies of high 
respectable families arc practising as 
film-actrcsscs and dancers. We do not 
mean to taboo amusements. What we 
want to point out is that Bengalees have 
become more prone to enjoyment than 
before. They have become more fond 
of the sweets of life and effeminacies. 
They arc indulging too much in dance 
and song and ix>etry and fiction. The 
Bengali literature is scarcely producing 
any noteworthy serious works ; only 
fiction and poetry are being produced 
abundantly. Are the Bengalees ecpially 


prominent in strenuous, manly 
activities? We regret to say that 
progress in manly qualities has not been 
commensurate with the progress in 
emotional indulgence. The ideals of 
manly men are in danger of being 
swamped by tlie excrescences of the 
flesh. In this we are proving but 
foolish imitators of the W^est. In an 
evening party in the West, you can 
point to scores of people who have 
achieved nobly in the field of life. 
Enjoyment suits them. For only the 
hero can claim to enjoy and indeed 
truly enjoys. But consider a party of 
our own. Of how many can we say 
that they have achieved manlike and 
nol)ly ? What is their credit ? For- 
sooth, some have written a few 
poems, otlicrs a few short stories or 
novellettes, — mostly anaemic and 
obnoxious, others again can sing, 
dance and act. Are we to stand 
on these feminine achievements in the 
face of the world ? Are these our 
credeiilials before the assembly of 
nations? We may fool ourselves for a 
time, we may fool time for some years. 
But neither our true self nor time will 
for ever stand this nonsense. W'e shall 
he calleii uiioii to do better and maiilitr 
things in order to live and grow on the 
face of earth, or we shall be brushed olT 
mercilessly into the abyss of oblivion, 
in spite of all our dance and song. 


II 

Strange that what we feel in our 
heart of hearts to be wrong and 
(leliasing become correct and ennobling 
ill the name of art ! Does art possess 
this alchemy? How far can art replace 
morality in the life of a nation ? What 
is art ? Art by its very nature is 
extremely illusive. This is the main 
reason why the quarrel between art and 
morality is difficult to compose, and the 
claims of art become easily exorbitant. 
Beauty and joy, again, are apt to delude 
us, depriving us of critical judgment. 
Yet, these arc the very reasons why 
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art should be properly understood and 
its claims and scope critically estimated. 

We may begin by considering the 
case of those who arc claiming that art 
lies in depicting the realities as they are 
in disregard to social or moral conven- 
tions, if need be, in order to show them 
off as beautiful and enjoyable. This 
they call realism. Can art deal with 
all subjects? But is realism really art? 
In so far as realism depicts the true 
state of things, ugly or beautiful, low 
or noble, it is scarcely art. It then 
only supplies material, and no work of 
art is merely its material. Iwcn such 
realism, however, is not without its 
utility. Sometimes conventions grow 
so strong and rigid that they cramp 
life. Life decays, but we hold on to 
the encrustations. That is extremely 
unwholesome. Then realism truly 
helps. It reveals the tnie state of 
things, to ignore wdiicli is sure death. 
Ij'terature helps by such revelation. 
But realists necessarily have a serious 
responsibility on their shoulders. In 
order that their labours may be 
beneficial, they must be very careful to 
stamp their revelations with the marks 
oi their true value. They must not 
exaggerate or embelli.sh them or change 
their value. The balance of judgment 
must be evenly maintained. Those 
who ignore these responsibilities are 
neither artists nor realists in any sen.se. 
They are merely craft.smen, employing 
their craft for a base purpose. 

But of course our so-called realists 
claim that they do not merely describe, 
but that they also beautify. They 
treat the material in such a way as to 
produce the sense of beauty and joy. 
This is the claim of all artists ; and yet 
some works of art arc poisonous and 
others embrosial. What makes the 
difference ? The difference must be 
sought in the determination and creation 
of values. Artists oftentimes delude 
by creating false values. It is often 
forgotten that the values of reality can- 
not be created by artists. The values 
are independent of individual men, 


however great. The Creator himself 
has stamped realities with their respec- 
tive values. We cannot subvert them. 
Matter, mind and spirit are the three 
prominent gradations of reality with 
their graded values. We experience 
phenomena as either of these and are 
impressed with their inherent values. 
An artist cannot suddenly rise and say 
that matter is superior to mind and 
spirit or mind to sparit. If he says so, 
he deludes, and the moral and spiritual 
sense of mankind should ostracise him. 

But we must remember one point in 
this connection. Our experience of 
reality is not ultimate. It is true that 
so long as our vision of matter persists, 
its fixed value also persists. But w’hat 
we now consider as matter, may reveal 
a finer content to a purer vision. In 
fact the ex]Krieuce and habit of the 
common man is not ultimate. In know- 
ing the reality as he does, he has not 
his fulfilmeiil. He reciuires to ex- 
perience reality in other lights. These 
other lights the artist claims to supply. 
.Art, therefore, consists in revealing 
higher and finer selves in things 
apparently low and gross. We look 
around us, but the inherent beauty and 
nobility of things do not strike us. 
Alost things seem ugly or indifferent. 
But to the artist they do not a])pear as 
such. He finds beauty and joy in them. 
This beauty and joy he reveals to us 
in sucli a form as to make ns also sec 
and feel like him. This is art. 

b'roin this it apparently follows that 
to the artist reality has no objective 
value. Reality changes its value in his 
hands. To the average man, the flesh 
may seem evil, but to the superior vision 
of the artist, it may appear as heavenly, 
worthy to be glorified. No doubt art 
can perform this alchemy. But a close 
scrutiny will reveal that the standard 
of value docs not change the least. If 
the vision of the artist be tnic — we shall 
sec later on w^hat true festhelic vision 
consists in — flesh must appear trans- 
formed. That is to say, it miusl not 
produce the same reactions in the 
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artist's mind as flesh itself. The re- 
action must he of a higher and finer 
reality revealed in and through the 
flesh. Here is the crucial test. If the 
appeal is of the flesh alone, only intensi- 
fied, it is no art, at least no good art. 
It has not achieved that transformation 
of reality which is the essence and basis 
of all true art. So art in fact does not 
change the value of reality. It only 
reveals a higher reality through the 
lower one. Spiritual experience con- 
firiiis this artist’s vision. Everything 
to the supreme vision is spiritual. 
What to us appear as gross, dull and 
dead, appear to it as embodiments of the 
Divine itself. There is, therefore, an 
immense possibility in all things. We 
have only to acquire the new vision and 
the world will bare the ineffable beauty 
hiding in its bosom. 

But it is said that art grows out of 
the feeling of beauty and joy. If a 
thing gives joy to the artist and appears 
to him as beautiful, why should he not 
present it to the world as delectable? 
This is the artist’s privilege, they say, 
to feel as beautiful and reveal as 
beautiful, whatever might be the objec- 
tive value of the subject presented, or 
whether it has undergone the required 
transformation or not. This claim is 
nothing original or dignified. All men 
have the power to allure and deceive. 
Such deceptions are going on around us 
everyday of our life. Simply because 
one possesses the art of versifying or 
composing fine phrases, one’s practice 
of deception does not become dignified. 
The greatness and nobility of the artist 
lies in charming in order to uplift. To 
uplift,— this is the distinction of the 
artist. A prostitute that allures by the 
beauty of her person, and an artist that 
lures the mind to the flesh by celebrat- 
ing its charms, — where is the difference 
between them? 

But what is this feeling of beauty 
and joy, which the artist emphasises so 
much ? Is it so transcendental and in- 
effable as to be incapable of determina- 
tion? Is there no standard by which 


we can judge between joy and joy and 
beauty and beauty ? Yes, there is. It 
is life itself. There are innumerable 
levels of life and perception. Every 
man has his normal level. It depends 
on his Samskaras (mental tendencies). 
These are the forces which give shape 
and direction to his perceptions, desires 
and activities. We enjoy what are 
nearest and most akin to our Samskaras. 
They appear most important, real and 
delectable to us. All other realities 
seem distant, shadowy, unattractive. 
Wc cannot enjoy them or dwell long on 
them. We have drawn a circle around 
us with the Samskaras as its radii along 
which we move and feel. Every man 
moves within his circle. Those who 
have strong sensuous tendencies will 
naturally dwell mainly on the sense- 
plane, glorying in sense-objects and 
finding them beautiful and delectable. 
If they hapijcn to possess artistic 
l^owers, they will naturally consider the 
.seiiiiuous vision as the highest and 
present it as such. The materials they 
will deal with will be sensuous, and the 
treatment of those materials will also be 
sensuous. Higher realities will be 
beyond their reach and conipr^*hensiou. 
But there are others who possess nobler 
and purer .Samskaras. They live on the 
higher idanes of life. They will easily 
find the world of their experience to be 
beautiful and blissful and not the world 
of the sen.ses. If they are artists, they 
will reveal to the world the glory of 
those higher realities. That is not all. 
They will take up the lower realities 
also. But they will treat them in such 
a way that they will reveal undreamt of 
beauties in their being, nobler and 
finer, and react upliftingly on the 
human mind. 

It is these individual worlds in 
which we live because of our different 
Samskaras that determine our different 
standards of beauty and joy. It is not 
necessary to dwell at length on the 
existence of such different standards. 
What, however, is being disputed is 
that there cannot be any gradations of 
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those standards. Morality and social 
conventions speak of gradations. Our 
pseudo-artists deny them. How to 
judge what is higher and what is lower? 
The answer is in our own heart, in our 
own personality. However loudly we 
may repudiate the spiritual ideals, 
human history and experience cannot 
be gainsaid. It is said one cannot com- 
mit fallacy knowingly. The past ex- 
perience of mankind has deeply 
impressed its mind with the truth that 
the higher a man, the intenser and 
wider is his feeling of reality and the 
greater is his perception of unity with 
the world. We feel a deep infinite 
being in our soul. We feel ourselves 
as wide as the infinite universe itself. 
A sense of cosmic power pulsates in our 
being. The little things of life and 
world do not affect us. So long as we 
have fear, so long as we feel awed 
before the majesty of the universe, we 
have to admit that the experience of 
one feeling oneself above the turmoils 
of the universe and as its master, is 
infinitely superior to our puny ex- 
periences. We may talk high-sounding 
philosophies in repudiation of this fact ; 
but the knowledge of the superiority of 
the spiritual experience is indelibly 
impressed on our mind and we have to 
lx>w down our heads before it. Let 
artists come forw’ard and stand before 
such an ineffable experience ; they will 
at once know their true place. To-day 
they may talk loud and defy, but to- 
morrow they will be nowhere. 

It is this sense of being and 
personality that determines the true 
value of our artistic vision. The wider 
and deeper our being, the more spiritual 
we are, the more real and noble is our 
vision of the beautiful. It is quite true 
that all spiritual persons are not artists, 
nor are all artists of the same spiritual 
experience equally great as artists. 
Artistic genius is a thing apart. Poets 
are not made but bom. But this is also 
true that without great spiritual vision, 
no artists, however great, can create 
noble works. His genius will be 


cramped and distorted. He may have 
the form, but he will lack substance. 
This is the test : When we feel a thing 
to be beautiful, do we also experience 
a widening of being, an intense cons- 
ciousness of the reality, and an uplifting 
of the mind beyond the trammels of 
the body and the pettinesses of life? 
Then this is a higher vision. If, on the 
other hand, our perception of beauty 
draws us more and more to the lower 
grades of reality, we are indeed caught 
in the lower vision. The sense of the 
beautiful is judged by the personality 
behind. Personality is judged by the 
sense of inherent power and sense of 
being and reality. Power and sense of 
being are estimated by mental exalta- 
tion and widening of consciousness, by 
unity with the Universal Being and by 
the renunciation of the lower self. All 
art must submit to this test. Both the 
creators and enjoyers of art have to 
judge art by this standard. It is no 
arbitrary standard. It is the standard 
inherent in the constitution of life and 
reality themselves. 

Ill 

And here morality joins issue with 
art. ^lorality propounds certain ideals 
of feeling and conduct and condemns 
their opposites. Nowadays men are 
not wanting, who consider morality as 
merely born of use and make light of 
it. They do not know. There is an 
Eternal Being, who is the soul of our 
soul. Our fulfilment lies in knowing 
and identifying ourselves with him. 
By thus realising him, we also realise 
the universe as true, beautiful and 
good. That is the summum honum. 
All realisations are states of conscious- 
ness. The realisation of the Divinity 
also implies the expansion and trans- 
mutation of consciousness. The moral 
qualities in their full development arc 
nothing but aspects of that cosmic 
consciousness. Truthfulness, selfless- 
ness, chastity, kindness, all follow from 
this. For all these are implied by the 
unity of the individual being with the 
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Ktemal, Universal Being. How, then, 
can we say that morality is merely con- 
ventional ? And if morality is not 
conventional, can it be set aside in 
favour of aesthetic enjoyment ? But we 
need not assume a necessary conflict 
between art and morality. If what we 
have said above of art is true, it can 
never lead us astray. It will also 
produce the same exaltation and 
expansion of spirit, which is the vocation 
of morality. The methods may be 
different. But art will in essence be 
always faithful to morality. Morality is 
not a mere formal observance of certain 
rules of conduct. It is more of the 
mind than of behaviour. Both art and 
morality must be faithful to life, if they 
are not to be false and unreal. 

But the conflict becomes apparent 
and sometimes real in the realm of 
conduct. Morality implies certain 
modes of conduct. In this aspect, it is 
strengthened and confirmed by social 
usages and conventions. Society has 
built up, through its experience of ages, 
a set of traditions and conventions 
which it thinks will prove beneficial and 
helpful to its members and protect and 
safeguard them from disintegrating and 
decaying. By its very nature, dealing 
as it does with numberless persons with 
diverse inclinations and temperaments, 
it cannot look always into their 
interior ; — it emphasises more the form 
than the meaning. In a sense, social 
laws are deliberately more concerned 
with the forms of conduct than with 
their meaning. They are pragmatic in 
their outlook. They necessarily tend 
to become fixed and inexorable. Art 
thus finds itself in conflict with them. 
Laws of social conduct are promulgated 
often with the outlooks of the average 
men in view. For most members are 
of the average mentality. It is for the 
good of those common men that the 
society mainly exists, though thereby 
the presence of idealism in social laws 
is not denied. Now the common mind 
has attached a fixed value to every- 
thing. If the genius of an artist seeks 


to subvert that value, it feels upset. 
Until it has been taught greater refine- 
ment of feeling and perception, the 
artist will fail to convince and benefit 
it. Of course realism of the kind we 
have described above, will avail it. So 
also artistic productions which only 
clarify and beautify what is already 
within the orbit of its movements, and 
which deal wath elemental notions of 
life and experience such as we find in 
epic poems. But any art that seems to 
upset the fixed values, will prove 
bewildering. Should art be allowed to 
do so ? \Vc know that art, if it is true, 
will ultimately prove helpful to life. It 
w'ill not degrade it. But what about 
the confusion meanwhile t In our 
opinion, where there is a conflict 
between social morality and art, art 
should not be allow'cd to subvert social 
morality. 

The common men arc not guided by 
the sense of the beautiful in their daily 
life. Their guide and background arc 
esssentially moral and social ideals. 
They control, and satisfy their desires, 
know and act mainly in reference to 
those ideals. Art plays only an insigni- 
ficant part in their life. If any art, 
therefore, impair those ideals, it takes 
away from the i)eople*s strength and 
unsettle their basic conceptions. People 
lose their way and are confused. The 
overwhelming majority of men arc piro- 
grossing towards life’s fulfilment 
through allegiance to moral and social 
ideals. Very few there are, who arc 
essentially worshippers of beauty and 
love. These few can easily ignore 
social conventions. For they have 
another guide in their fine perception 
of beauty and love. Society is, there- 
fore, justified in eschewing art when it 
conflicts with its cherfehed ideals and 
its es.scntial codes and conventions. 
This does not mean that art suffers 
ignominy thereby, but only that all art 
is not for all. 

IV 

Unfortunately, the modem facilities 
and freedom of publication and ciCQUla- 
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tion do not make any regulation of art 
possible. All things reach all people 
and do both harm and good. No doubt 
there may be constituted bodies of 
experts, who may give lead to the 
people by their wise criticism of art- 
productions. But that means that the 
judges should not only be masters of 
the arts, but should also be faithful 
spokesmen of the spiritual ideals of the 
nation. For artistic judgment is 
essentially a judgment through emo- 
tional appreciation. But how to know 
to what level of life and being the 
evoked emotions belong ? Emotions 
engulf the mind, absorb the self for the 
time being ; and make us forgetful 
of its bearings on the larger aspects of 
life and reality. And we cannot know 
of any defect in our appreciation unless 
we arc also masters of the highest 
experiences. A conibiiKition of spiritual 
vision and artistic appreciation, how- 
ever, is rare in all ages. 

But this combination would not 
have been necessary if there were no 
clanger to national ideals from artists. 
Unfortunately, poets, novelists, story- 
writers, all have taken upon themselves 
to reform society and to guide mankind. 
The claim is at once ludicrous and 
mischievous. They are doing a great 
harm to people. In Bengal, things arc 
undoubtedly extremely unhappy. There 
the need to protect social morals and 
conventions against the pseudo-artists 
is indeed urgent. It is our opinion that 
the power to check this evil and 
assign its proper place to art and 
harmonise it with life, docs not lie in 
art and literature themselves. It lies 
in that which is most intimately 
concerned w’ith life and reality, noble 
living and action. We have already 
mentioned that most persons are moral 
in temperament and only a few are 
aesthetic. So most men must be guided 
through moral and spiritual effort. 
Social laws are framed after the pattern 
of moral laws. The majority of man- 
kind, therefore, must find inspiration in 
find i&rough religion. When religion 


has been made a living power in their 
life, they will live on a plane of cons- 
ciousness, where no ignoble things will 
ever succeed in deceiving them. This 
higher mentality has to be developed 
among our countrymen. And then let 
the artists do their worst. If they are 
fake artists, they will at once be found 
out, and spurned to oblivion. If there 
is any true work of art, it will be 
appreciated by the people, — by the few, 
if it is of an unusual merit, and by 
many, if it is based on the general con- 
ceptions of life and reality. Such art- 
productions will always prove helpful to 
life, for they will always uplift. 

We know this will not necessarily 
purify art. Every level of life will ask 
for artists to celebrate its possessions 
and visions. They will not create and 
ui>lift, but they will contribute to the 
enjoyment of the already achieved. 
There is no great harm in that. Only 
let them not claim to have revealed the 
highest when they are only celebrating 
the gross and the low. Let them not 
claim to lead. True art reveals and is, 
as such, spiritual in its effect. But a 
correct estimation of art is not possible 
unless the sense of the higher reality 
is awake in us. Hence morality and 
religion must precede art. 

We are not unaware that the average 
life when it is given essentially to 
religion and morality ,has the danger of 
becoming dry and conventional, and of 
stifling the sense of reality. We know 
this. But in India at least, religion has 
never slept over this danger. When- 
ever life has ebbed away, it has brought 
an influx of power from its perennial 
source and made life flow vigorously 
again. But in spite of that, art is 
certainly a check to the devastating 
effects of formal religion. When life 
becomes conventional and unreal, when 
social morals become rigid, art reveals 
their absurdity. It sympathetically 
brings to the surface all the agonies and 
injustices which the rigors of morality 
and religion are inflicting on the sub- 
merged classes, and glowingly paints 
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the hopes that are waiting unfulfilled. 
It gives voice to our imprisoned 
powers and foreshadows the bright 
future yet unrealised. Then art makes 
social conventions change and re- 
orientate themselves, morality find new 
expressions and religion reinterpreta- 
tion. 

But never never for a moment let 
us forget that art by itself cannot lead 
and save. The power that saves cannot 
come by the worship of the beautiful, 
for the worship of a weak person will 
really be only an insult. Only the 
strong can enjoy. Let us first become 
strong. Let us be conscious of our 
spiritual being. In India at least, the 
time is not yet when w’e can take to art 
for art’s sake. Only the art that will 


be the handmaiden of national and 
spiritual aspirations can be of any help 
now. The art that glorifies the already 
achieved is not for us. What shall it 
celebrate? A nation of weaklings and 
slaves, millions and millions of whom 
do not know what it is to enjoy a full 
meal, cannot afford to debilitate itself 
by songs and dances now. Let us first 
win the battle of life. Let us be men 
first and then gods themselves will sing 
their celestial songs in our court. 

To-day we want men of action, 
manly men by thousands and millions, 
and leaders who have scaled the highest 
peak of reality and yet whose hearts 
throb in unison with every phase of 
being. Such indeed can lead and fulfil, 
and inspire all truly and harmoniously. 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


8th May, 191a. 

Swami Premananda, one of the fore- 
most disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, was 
in charge of the Belur Monastery. The 
Swami was a very attractive personality 
and seemed almost to exude purity and 
love. 

After the noonday meal, he began to 
speak enthusiastically of Sri Rama- 
krishiia to the assembled monks and 
devotees. He said : 

“Seeing that the Master liked lemon 
much, Yogin (Swami Yogananda) used 
to bring him a lemon every day. One 
day the Master said to him: ‘Where- 
from did you get the lemon yesterday ? 
I could not take it.* Yogin knew that 
the Master could not eat things brought 
from low and impure persons. But he 
had brought the lemon from the same 
plant from which he had brought the 
other lemons. Why was it, then, that 
the Master could not take it? Yogin 
felt much perturbed and began to search 
for the cause. After a careful enquiry 
he came to know that the orchard from 
which he used to bring the fruits had 
changed hands on the day jirevious to 


the incident,- -the lease had expired. 
Yogin received permission to get the 
fruits from the former lessee. On that 
particular day, therefore, that permission 
did not avail, and it was really a theft, 
though unconscious. 

“The Master could see the very mind 
of the donor in the things given him 
He could not take a food which had 
been in contact with the least sin. IIow 
wonderful was his purity ! He could 
not tolerate the touch and nearness of 
any impurity. Therefore, if you want 
to realise him, you must make your 
heart absolutely pure. All the passions 
will have to be conciucred. Whoever 
will come here must become ideal. You 
must remember that you are his 
children. But do not let this make you 
proud. Pride must be given up once 
for all. Maharaj (Swami Brahmananda) 
says that sometimes he feels as if he is 
not of this world. The Master also 
said : ‘With whom shall I speak if 
Narcn and Rakhal are not by me ? They 
are of very pure substance, — they are 
Narayana Himself ; I feel my lips 
burning if I talk with worldly persons.* 
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What purity ! You must be all as pure 
as he.*’ 

At night, after the night service in 
the shrine, the Swanii sat downstairs in 
the main building. The Disciple asked 
him : “Kindly tell me how I can sec the 
lotus-feet of the Master.*** 

S'iranii: “You have seen the Holy 
Mother and have touched her sacred 
feet. Why should you worry?** 

DisciMe : “But, Maharaj, I cannot 
at all make my mind calm. Please tell 
me how I can make it calm.** 

S'luami : “This is not a sweet in the 
hand of a child that you will coax it out 
of him. But don’t worry. The Master 
said : ‘I sec an ocean in a drop.* If we 
proceed towards him a single .step, he 
will approach us by a thousand steps. 
Take refuge in him and repeat his name. 
By and by you will realise.** 

Disciple : “Maharaj, I am told that 
without renouncing the world, one can- 
not earn his grace.** 

Sii-ami : (sternly) “What have you, 
which 3"ou can renounce? Remain in 
whatever condition and wherever He 
keeps you. You cannot rcali.^e Him by 
doing anything. Through His grace 
everything is pos.sibIe. Many practi.se 
hard tapasyd and yet do not realise His 
grace. Others very easily get it.*’ 

6™ June, 1912. 

In the afternoon the Disciple was 
sitting with S. by the side of the 
Ganges, when Swami Premanaiida came 
there. S. w^as a sweet man and natural- 
ly attracted the love of the Swanii. The 
Swami began to tell him of the love the 
Master bore towards them. He said : 
“My mother would not allow me to 
stay at my village home even during 
holidays, for fear I would mix with 
bad boys and spoil myself. But she 
would cry when I returned to Calcutta. 
The Master also used to cry when I 
returned from Dakshineswar to Calcutta. 
Oh, how can I explain to you how he 
used to love us! He used to go to 
Calcutta in a carriage in order to feed 


Puma. He would wait near the school 
where Puma read, send someone to 
bring him and then feed him seating 
him near himself. He would say : 
‘What is this that has happened to me? 
You have not even a mat on which 
you can welcome me. Yet I am rest- 
less to see you !* One day he w^as found 
near Balaram Babii’s house where I used 
to stay. Balaram Babii was not at 
home. The Master did not enter the 
hou.se for fear of rebuke. He had come 
to sec me ! Afterwards someone called 
him in. 1 1 is love knew no bounds and 
a drop of it could fill us to capacity. 
Everyone thus thought that he was the 
most beloved of the Master. He said ; 
‘I can .stand everything except egotism.* 
That is why when he wanted to meet 
any one, he sent Hriday beforehand, to 
see if the man was proud. He has left 
a mould for us. We shall now knead 
the clay of the mind, eliminating all 
stones and rubbish from it. And then 
wc shall cast it in the mould ; and a 
nice form will easily emerge. He came 
for the whole world.** . . . 

Disciple : “Please tell us of your 
experience when you first met the 
]\Iaster.** 

Sica mi : “On the night of 1113" first 
vi.sit to Dakshineswar, I was sleeping 
with another devotee. I could not sleep 
well because of the shoutings of the 
night walchmcii. At last I had a little 
sleep. But just then the ^faster came 
to us, nude, with his cloth rolled under 
his arm. He woke us up and said : 
‘Do 3'ou know Nareiidra ? He is a very 
good bov and lives in Simla. He is 
well up in music, study and evcr3’thiiig. 
Ask him to see me once. I very much 
want to see him. Tell him to come to- 
morrow in a carriage, — the hire shall be 
paid from here.* So saying he left us and 
we lay down again. Wc were about to 
fall asleep when he came again and 
said : ‘Do tell him to come once. My 
inside is being clawed like the earth 
being clawed by a cat. Ask hiiii to 


* The disciple looked npon Sri Ramakrishna as identical with God. 
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come to-morrow itself. Will you ?* 
When he went away, I thought within 
myself: ‘How deeply he loves him! 
And the boy does not come to see him ! 
How cruel and wicked of him I’ Very 
soon the Master came again and began 
to entreat us to tell Narendra to come 
and praised him highly. Thus the 
whole night passed. 

“Another night I was sleeping in the 
Master’s room. At dead of night I 
woke up and found the Master going 
from one end of his room to the other, 
saying: ‘Mother, I do not want this. 
Do not bring me honour from men. 
Don’t, Mother, don’t. I spit on it.’ 
He said this and ran about madlike in 
the room. I was filled with great 
wonder. I thought: ‘How strange! 
People are so anxious for honour, and 
he is entreating the Mother not to give 
it to him ! Why is this happening be- 
fore me? Is it for my personal edi- 
fication?* ** 

29TH October, 1912. 

A young man who had lately entered 
the Order w^as finding it inconvenient 
to continue his Sddhand at the Belur 
Math on account of its being crowded. 
He wanted to go to Benares and had 
gone to Calcutta to beg his train-fare. 
Swami Premananda did not like this. 
When the new monk rctunied from 
Calcutta, the Sw’ami said to him : 

“Are you not ashamed to beg — you a 
young man? You are a walk 

all the way to Benares. You think you 
will go comfortably to Benares and 
repeat the I^ord’s name a few times and 
the Lord will hasten to you ? God can- 
not be realised so easily. ‘0 my mind, 
dost thou think thou wilt attain the 
Divine Mother with thy hypocritical 
love? She is not a sweet in the hand 
of a child that thou wilt coax it out 
of him !* Boys have now a fancy to 
give up work, as if they have all become 
Sukadeva. This is the result of read- 
ing Kathdmrita (Gospel of Sri Ramor 
krishna by M.). M.’s books record the 


conversations of a few days only. ‘Call 
on the Lord in solitude !’ That is very 
well. But who weeps for Him ? Who 
can weep for Him? Saliva and lamas 
both look alike. Tamas begets sleep, 
laziness and aversion for work. Swamiji 
(Swaini Vivekanaiida) said : ‘The 
country is immersed in tamas. Like a 
delirious patient, it is thinking that it 
is all right and does not want to take 
any medicine. I have found the 
remedy. It is now necessary to apply 
it. Poison is the remedy for delirium, 
rajas is the cure for tamas. We iiiu.sl 
bring rajas into the country in order to 
free it from tamas/ Vairdgya (dis- 
passion) and lamas arc quite different 
things. 

“Go and study. \Vc shall bear 
your expenses. . . . You must have 

the knowledge of the Shushas, if you 
want to realise God. Thougli the 
Master did not know how to read and 
write, yet he heard many books read to 
him. And he remembered everything. 
At the Cossipore Garden, Sashi 
Maharaj was once reading to him the 
Adliydlma Rdmdyanam in the original 
Sanskrit. vSwamiji asked him : ‘Sir» 
you do not know reading and writing. 
Do you understand anything of this 
Sanskrit reading?* The Master replied : 
‘Though I have not read myself, I liavc 
heard many things. And I know the 
meaning of every word.’ Kverything 
about him was unique. One day Dr. 
Mahendra Sarkar came to the Master 
at Shyampukur at about 10 in the morn- 
ing and left at about 3 or 4 in the after- 
noon. On seeing this Mani Mallik 
said : ‘Sir, one day there was music at 
KrivStodas Pal’s. All the big people of 
Calcutta came to the party. Dr. Sarkar 
also came but rose to leave after some 
five minutes. On being rcti nested to 
stay a little longer, he said: “No, I 
cannot, I have much work to do, I can- 
not stay more.” That same Mahendra 
Sarkar spent to-day five or six hours 
apparently for nothing !— This is cer- 
tainly strange I* ** 



arx and life 

By Romain Rowland 


Tolstoy*s letter to me on Art dates 
back to 1887, — a time when he had not 
yet written any of his large works on 
Art or rather against Art which he con- 
sidered in its sum total as a vast 
system of corruption, a cult of pleasure, 
an interested superstition of the 
European Hite in their selfish enjoy- 
ment. 

But though in 1887 neither the 
Sonate ^ Kreuizer, nor What is Art? 
had appeared, Tolstoy’s strong aversion 
to modern art had not any the less 
penetrated all through his writings. 

I deeply loved — as I have never 
ceased to love — ^'folstoy. For tw’o or 
three years, I was living in the atmos- 
phere of his thought ; I was certainly 
more familiar with his works : ITur 
and Peace, Anna Karenina and 2 'he 
Death of Ivan Iliitch, than with any of 
the great French works. The goodness, 
the intelligence and the absolute 
sincerity of this great man made him 
for me the surest guide amidst the 
moral chaos of our time. 

But, on the other hand, I passionate- 
ly loved the fine arts ; from my child- 
hood onwards, I was fed on the arts and 
particularly on music ; I never should 
have been able to dispense with it ; I 
may say that music appeared to my 
life as indispensable as bread. Thus, I 
was greatly agitated when I read the 
violent invectives delivered against the 
immorality of art by the man whom I 
had come to respect and believe. 

I felt strongly, nevertheless, that 
nothing was more trustworthy than the 
influence emanating from a great artist. 
From a S5rmphony of Beethoven or a 
picture of Rembrandt, we draw not 
only the effacement of egoism but also 
the force of intelligence and goodness 
gushing forth from these great hearts. 


Tolstoy spoke of the corruption of art 
which depraves and isolates men. 
Where indeed had I felt better 
invigorated and better experienced 
brotherliness with men, than in the 
common emotions of an “GEdipus- 
King” or of the "Symphony avec 
Chceurs"? But I distrusted myself, 
and I felt a great anguish when I 
thought that I was perhaps wasting my 
life when my desire was to make it 
useful to others. 

I wrote to Tolstoy, lie replied to 
me on the 4th October, 1887. His 
letter needs no commentary. It reflects 
the tranquil and limpid light of his soul 
which is pervaded by reason and 
charity. It is written with the apostolic 
simplicity of the artist, careless of style, 
solely concerned with making himself 
understood, never fearing to reiterate 
his thought till it is well rooted in the 
mind. We hear his familiar utterance : 
he docs not write, he holds converse. 

I am only desirous of saying how 
much to-day — much more than at the 
time when I received the letter — I feel 
myself in complete agreement with his 
thought. If I regret that Tolstoy is 
often mistaken in his appreciation of 
this or that great man, like Beethoven 
or W-agner, that he was wrong in judg- 
ing them without understanding them 
(or at least without understanding them 
sufficiently),— if I regret also that he 
has judged French art after a handful 
of ridiculous decadents (with almost 
very rare exceptions), to be accounted 
for, be it added, by the fact that he felt 
bored by their pretentious poems and 
unwholesome journals, yet I find his 
general judgment on art absolutely 
true. 

Yes, the products of true science 
and true art are the products of sacrifice 
and not of material advantages. And 
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it is not only in the interests of ethics 
but ill the interests of art itself that the 
latter should not remain any longer the 
preserve of any privileged social caste. 
Artist as 1 am, 1 shall be the first to 
invoke with my prayers the time when 
art will have gone back to the masses, 
stripped of its privileges, allowances, 
decorations and official glory. I 
demand it in the name of the dignity 
of art, which has been soiled by 
thousands of parasites who live dis- 
gracefully at its expense. Art should 
not be a career but should be a vocation. 
The vocation could he known and 
proved only by the sacrifice which 
the savant and the artist make of his 
repose and his comfort, in order to 
pursue his vocation. Now in the 
present civilization, the truly great 
artists alone make real sacrifices ; they 
are the only ones who knock against 
rude obstacles, because they alone 
refuse to sell their thought and to 
debase themselves for tlie pleasure of a 
corrupt clientele which remunerates its 
purveyors of intellectual debauchery. 
By suppressing the privileges of art 
and by increasing the dilhcullies of its 
accessibility, there is no need, there- 
fore, to fear that the true artists will 
be put to greater suffering ; we shall 
only be removing the multitude of 
faineants who make themselves intellec- 
tuals for keeping aloof from the people 
and for avoiding more tiresome labour 

The world has no need of the ten 
thousand works of art (or those claimed 
as such) of the Paris salons, its hundreds 
of plays and thousands of novels. It 
has need of three or four geniuses in 
the course of centuries, and of a people 
imbued with reason, goodness and the 
sense of the beautiful, and trained to 
have a healtliy heart, healthy intellect 
and healthy observation, able to see, 
feel and understand all that there is of 
the beautiful and the good in the world, 
and to strive for the embellishment of 
the life thereof. 

It would not be displeasing to me, 

I confess, if the artists were all forced 


to accept the life of the masses and if 
the sum of all the manual labour 
necessary for sustaining and supporting 
the social edifice, were to be divided 
among all men without exception. 
Divided amongst all, it would not be so 
cramping as to prevent true artists from 
pursuing their vocation by superaddi- 
tion ; but it would be sufficient to 
remove from all false artists the desire 
to draw on their leisure for abandoning 
themselves to an intellectual occupation. 
And how much would art gain in health 
thereby 1 

Goethe has said somewhere : By 
constantly writing or reading books, 
one becomes a book oneself. The 
artificial, morbid and emaciated 
character of our present-day art is due 
to the fact that it has ceased to strike 
roots in the life of the earth ; it is no 
more the work of living men, but of 
human phantoms, of shadowy beings 
and of maggots nourished on words, 
portrait-tints, sounds of musical instru- 
ments and extracts of sensations. How 
many true artists have been obliged to 
live on a different intellectual profes- 
sion, just for the .Siike of avoiding the 
sale of their art ! And how much more 
embarrassing is this intellectual protes 
sion for the creative imagination, than 
manual labour which tires out the bo<ly 
f)Ut leaves the mind all the more free ! 

But will not the beauty of artistic 
work suffer thereby ? Is not art 
exclusive ? Does it not claim the 
devotion of the artist during cver>' 
minute of his life? But let me put this 
question to every sincere artist : “Who 
produces more, he who is free all the 
day, or he who is free for only two 
hours every day?** Constraint is not 
without use to the spirit. Overmuch of 
liberty produces but poor inspiration ; 
it leads thought to apathy and 
indifference. Man has need of stimu- 
lants. If his life were not so short, 
he would not be in a hurry to live so 
intensively. If he finds himself hedged 
in within the narrow limit of a few 
hours, he will work with all the greater 
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passion. Genius desires obstacles, and 
obstacles make genius. As for talent, 
we have only too much of it. Our 
civilization reeks of talents which, 
moreover, are perfectly useless and 
even positively pernicious. If the 
majority of these “talented** persons 
were to disappear, and if we had fewer 
painters, musicians, writers, critics, 
pianists, strolling mountebanks and 
journalists, it would not be an evil, liul 
a source of very great happiness. And 
even if art were to suffer thereby in 
accuracy, style and technical perfection, 
1 would feel no concern, provided art 
gained in energ}’ and health. There 


are days when I feel no indignation 
over the burning of the library of 
Alexandria. Of what use to us is the 
dead past which overbears us, and of 
what avail is the cumbrous structure of 
sciences, arts and civilizations lumbered 
on to life? Who shall free us from 
them ? 

The foremost science in the 'icorld 
is the science of living in such icise as 
to produce the minimum evil and the 
maximum good possible. The fore- 
most art in the vjorld is the art of 
kno 7 ving ho 7 v to avoid evil and to 
produce good with the least effort 
possible.'"^' 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE PRESENT STATE OF SCIENCE 

ANDPHILOSOPHy.^ 

With Passixc; Rekerrncks to Sankhya 
A XU Vedanta 

Bv Kamakhya N.atii Mitra, M.A. 


Just seven months after the publi- 
cation of my article entitled “li volution 
with special reference to the Living and 
Non-Living from the Standpoint of 
Maya-vada** in The Calculla Review of 
June, 1928, 1 read with much pleasure 
tlie coiilirniatioii of my criticism of the 
theory of Sir J. C. Bose in the columns 
of The Times Literary Supplement, 
January 24, 1929. Says the Beviewer : 
“Sir Jagadis, notwithstanding the re- 
finement of his methods and apparatus, 
is ail almost exaggerated example of the 
type so resolute in seeking resemblances 
that it tends to neglect even fundamental 
differences. Many years ago he made 
remarkable investigations into the pro- 
perties of metallic springs. He found 
that in certain circumstances they 
showed a decreasing reaction to com- 
pression, but that after a period of rest 
they might “recover.** Here there was 
a rough analogy with the results of the 
electrical stimulation of muscle and 
nerve, and with an almost iM)ctic license 


he aj^plicd the word “fatigue** to the 
metallic phenomena. As he well knew, 
the similarity wras of the most super- 
ficial kind and the generalisation sug- 
gested by the application of a word 
with organic connotations to another 
set of phenomena was misleading. More 
recently and by profoundcr and longer 
investigations he has worked at the 
physiology of plants, in particular their 
reactions to electrical and other stimula- 
tions. It is common knowledge that the 
living substance of animals and plants 
is composed of “protoplasm** and that 
protoplasm, wherever it is found, has 
sufficient common properties to justify 
a common name. But it is not the 
name of a single substance, like mercury 
or sodium chloride or benzenhexa-car- 
boxylic acid. It is a group name, 
covering a multitude of differences in 
composition and structure. The tissues 
of animals and plants differ not only in 
the composition and structure of the 
protoplasm of their cells, but still more 


• Translated from the original French by L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, M.A., B.L. 
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in the fashion in which these cells arc 
arranged to form working groups. The 
use^of common names for the pheno- 
mena of animals and plants may mis- 
lead rather than supply instances of use- 
ful syjithcsis. Sir Jagadis, for example, 
knows that when a muscle is said to 
“contract/* the cells do not in fact con- 
tract but only change, their shape. On 
the other hand, when as in the sensitive 
plant the sudden contraction of a group 
of cells causes the leaf to drop, there is 
almost certainly a change of size as well 
as of shape in the individual cells, due 
to the absorption or discharge of fluid. 
Still more, when the words ‘nerve* or 
‘nervous systems* are applied to plants, 
profound differences arc obscured and 
very slight analogies may be taken for 
much more than they arc worth. It is 
impossible to acquit Sir Jagadis of over- 
statement ; but we must congratulate 
him on the valuable work he has 
done.**^ 

A very neat estimate this from a 
spccialist*s hand. In my article in The 
Calcutta Review I did not say anything 
about the plants beyond that they arc 
living. I confined myself strictly to the 
citicism of Sir J. C. Bose’s statement 
that there is no such thing as non-living 
and that there is no discontinuity. The 
Times Literary Supplement reviewer has 
supplemented my observations by show- 
ing the profound difference between 
plants and animals and has earned the 
gratitude of hundreds of thousands by 
dispelling a staggering confusion of 
ideas. 1 am also indebted to the writer 
of the leading article in Nature, Janu- 
ary 19, 1929, entitled “What is Life?’* 
for insisting that life is unique. He 


says : “Although chemistry and physics 
have helped greatly in the interpreta- 
tion and understanding of the mechan- 
isms of living organisms, they have not 
yet succeeded in explaining life. . . 
There appears to be no trustworthy 
evidence that life can arise except from 
living matter. Science still has far to 
travel before even the humblest bacillus 
can be produced at will. *’2 

As for the consciousness oj plants 
Sir J. C. Bose’s own admission is 
enough. Says Sir J. C. Bose; “It is 
not true that I urged on the acceptance 
of the doctrine of consciousness of 
plants^ which after all is a matter of 
sympathy and personal belief.’* — (The 
Statesman of Calcutta, 9th October, 
192S, dak edition). Note very wxdl tliat 
Sir J. C. Bose docs not claim that he has 
proved that the plant has mind. It may 
be a matter of personal belief with him 
as it is with old ^lanu but Science has 
nothing to do with unfounded beliels. 
This will be a bitter disappointment, no 
doubt, to our good friends, the paii- 
psycliists in general and Leibiiitzians 
in particular. But fact is fact. 

How then docs the world stand to- 
day? A discontinuous world, or in the 
words of Vedanta xilxNir — deep 
chasms, unbridgeable gulfs between 
three sets of phenomena — Non-Living, 
Living and Conscious, not to speak ot 
many other discontinuities known to the 
modern physicist. The comfortable 
philosoi)hy of continuity is doomed. It 
is a muliiverse — not a universe. The 
faint resemblances arc negligible not 
only for all practical purposes but also 
for the sake of religious life. A 
Vedantist must distinguish. Otherwise 


1 These views have been .since confirmed b)’ The Scientific American, May, 1929, in its 
leading article reviewing Sir J. C. Bose’s Plant Autographs and their Revelations, and also 
by the foremost scientific journal, Nature, in its issue of May 4, 1929, while reviewing 
Sir J. C, Bose's The Motor Mechanism of Plants. 

2 If thi.s fact or the prini'iple of biogenesis had been known to our Sankara, then he 
would have been .spared the necessity of taking so much trouble to overthrow the Sankhya.s, 
for the Sankhyas start with achetana pradhdna. That Sankara did not know this appears 
from the example of insects springing from the cow-dung given in his interpretation of 
2-1-6 of the Brahma-Suiras. This explains the contradiction between this illustration and 
Brahma-Sutra 2-4-4. 

3 Life can exist without mind but mind cannot exist without life. IChhandogya 
Upanishad, 5-x-ix). 
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he is not a Vedantist. It is veiy easy 
to speak of “variety in unity*’ and 
“unity in variety” but very difficult to 
prove the truth of the dicta Where 
unity is, I shall show in the concluding 
paragraph. The Vedantist *s unity is 
neither immanent nor transcendent 
This truth should be 
very well borne in mind or else our 
Vedantists will commit the greatest 
blunder of their life. The Unity of 
Vedanta should be sharply distinguished 
from the unity of the so-called Monists 
and Pantheists* of the West. We alone 
can meet the challenge of New Realism 
and Pluralism before whose heavy tread 
the comfortable philosophy of the Pan- 
theists and so-called Monists of Europe 
and America and their modern Indian 
imitators shakes in its shoes ; for “many 
realists arc prepared cheerfully to re- 
nounce the notion that there is a whole 
of which a coherent account can be 
given : there may be only an aggre- 
gate, the universe being a gigantic box 
with a number of different contents, 
and the philosophy of an aggregate will 
be a catalogue of items rather than a 
systematic doctrine deducible from one 
general principle.” 

Do you speak of Uniformity ? Hear 
what Sir Oliver T^odge says : “The 
present tendency admittedly Is to feel 
that there is something in the universe 
of a different order — .something not cal- 


culable by any of the rules of physical 
science, that the power of prediction is 
limited not only by our capacity hut 
by the nature of things and that the 
uniformity of physical nature can he 
interfered with by the real agency of 
self-determination and free-will/* (Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s discourse on Modem 
Scientific Ideas). 

Is this not the defeat of Science and 
triumph of vSpirit? Is not the news 
welcome to the Vedantist? 

With the disappearance of uni- 
formity vanishes the Reign of Law. 
Hear the words of Bertrand Russel : 
“In the present condition of human 
knowledge, therefore, either to assert 
or to deny the universal reign of law 
is a mark of prejudice ; the rational 
man will regard the question as open.” 
(Introduction to T/ange’s History of 
Materialism, p. xvi). 

Hear also what William James 
thinks on the subject : 

“Scientific laws arc not in reality 
laws at all. A scientific law prima facie 
claims to embrace not only all the 
phenomena that have occurred in the 
past, but all the phenomena of the same 
type which can possibly occur in the 
future. But since the future is un- 
known, we cannot tell that a scientific 
law, however well it has wwked in the 
past, will necessarily hold good in the 
ftiture: hence the so-called laws of 


1 When Swnmi Vivekananda speaks of unity in variety he speaks only for 
or facility of nnderstanding. 

2 The term 'immanent* (^ jlTIf. means the world-sonl within. The term 

‘tran.scendent* means God without. Both the terms imply ‘something else*. _ If 
you say lw)lh ‘ininianeiit* and ‘transcendent* (panentheism) then also ‘something 
else* remains. Now, ‘something el.se* and Brahman or the Absolute are contradirtory ideas. 
Vedanta does not recognise the creed of identity in cmitradiction of Hegelian dialectic nor 
does it recognise dualism in any form, be it of the E«ast or of the West. All that it says 
is that such philosophies including the cmani.stic pantheism of our country, Plotinus and 
the Sufis may be u.sed by the l>eginners for the purpose of or facility of under- 
standing as filin (ammonite stone) may be used for worship. Such is the magna- 

nimity of Vedanta. Vedanta has come to help, not to destroy. It understands the weakness 
of man and also knows his strength. It strikes back only when anybody impertinently 
ventures to attack its position and then its blow is crushing. 

S All is not God. “God is not Piccadilly Circus** but God is all in all. Nothing else 
mattew. This is the meaning of » Go<l tbe sense of Pure Ideal or 

Pr^WWir has nothing to do with the world. To the believer in WW the world is 
nothing. It is that is, contemptible and false. Pantheism is incompatible with morality 
but a-cosmism is not. Pantheism can but lead to determinism whereas a-cosmism stands 
for free will, the foundation of morality. 
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science arc properly to be regarded as 
hypotheses or postulates. A postulate 
is a man-made hypothesis which pur- 
ports to explain all the facts known at 
the time. Now all scientific laws are 

postulates of this kind No 

scientific law is either finally or abso- 
lutely true : in the words of Sir J. J. 
Thomson, it ‘is a policy, not a creed.* ** 
(Joad’s Introduction to Modern Philo- 
sophy). 

The Vedantist fully agrees. It is 
all adhydsa. 

And how about Evolution? Evolu- 
tion is not only a h}'’pothesis but per- 
haps the weakest hypothesis possible. 
Its weakness was known to Darwin him- 
self. Says Darwdn : “Our ignorance of 
the laws of variation is profound. Not 
in one case out of a hundred can we 
pretend to assign any reason why this 
or that part varies more or less from 
the same part in the parents.** (Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s Modern Problems — 
Essay on Huxley* s Lay Sermons). 
Struggle for existence and survival of 
the fittest tend to clinch and make per- 
manent the variations which otherwise 
arise, says Sir Oliver Lodge in the same 
essay to those who imagine that they 
understand fully the origin of those 
variations without which natural selec- 
tion would have nothing to work upon. 

■ vSays Frederick Soddy ; “There is no 
direct evidence of the change of one 
species into another.** (Evolution in 
the Light of Modern Knowledge). 

Does the idea of Evolution apply to 
matter? 

Hear what the same great authority 
says on the point : 

“The world of Physics and 
Chemistry is fundamentally the non- 
living or inanimate external world and 
the student of it must always be on his 
guard against anthropomoiphic notions 
and the too literal acceptance of mere 
analogies or supposed analogies that 
invade it from the world of life. The 
living world is dominated by a principle 


which finds no counterpart in thfft of 
pure physics and chemistry, leading to 
a gradual and orderly growth and 
development of the complex from the 
simple.*’ 

Another important point to be noted 
is that the clement of time which is 
essential to the idea of evolution has 
been interpreted by relativity physics 
as “one of four dimensions describing 
or determining an event, and so if the 
time determinant for any event has any 
indefiiiitc range of variation in accord- 
ance with the choice of the other 
determinants, evolution must be an 
illusion of a particular observer.** 
(Our italics). 

The Vedantist quite agrees though 
from a different standpoint. Time, he 
holds, is an illusion. In the words of 
Kant it is “an a priori intuition of 
thought” — subjective and not objective. 

Another difficulty of the theory of 
evolution is its logical difficulty. There 
is a world of difference between the 
Evolution of our Sankliyas and the 
Evolution of the modern wwld. The 
modern conception of Evolution is 
epigenetic. Formerly Evolution meant 
unrolling, the implication being that 
that which is evolved must have been 
involved.^ In the early part of the 
eighteenth century there was a great 
controversy between two schools of 
anatomists, the “evolutionists” and 
“epigencticists”. The controversy was 
ultimately decided in favour of the 
epigencticists. The epigencticists hold 
that the change that arises is something 
new altogether. The new feature w^as 
never ‘enfolded* or ‘involved*. It 
suddenly happens. It may be put in 
this way : “The oak springs from the 
acorn but it was not in the acorn.” 
This view has been accepted by the 
latter-day evolutionists. This evolution 
is the same thing as our Asat-kdrya-vdda 
and not the Sat-kdrya-vdda of the 
Sankhyas. From the logical point of 
view the Sat-kdryorvdda of the Sankhyas 


1 W hen Swami Vivekananda speaks of Evolution and Involution he speaks only for 
lUm or facility of understanding. This is known in Vedanta as^«n^Vand I 
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is far superior to the Asat-kdrya-vdda of 
the modem evolutionists. But the Sat- 
kdrya-vdda of the Sankhyas is also open 
to serious objection. How can muld 
prakriti which consists of three parts 
satiwa, rajas and lamas {substances — not 
qualities) and which is achetana 
(inanimate) can change at all to some 
purpose without the active intervention 
of an animate principle?^ How again 
can caiisc-and-effcct relation be estab- 
lished between things that arc bijdtiya 
(of a different order) ? According to the 
root-conception of Sankhya's prakriti 
there cannot be anything that is bijdtiya, 
for the three constituents of mula 
prakriti arc its parts. That being so, 
anyone thing ought to be the cause of 
any other thing. But the Sankhyas say 
that oil cannot be the parindma of 
sand.2 “Why not,** the critic will ask, 
“your conception of Nature being what 
it is?** The Sankhyas admit their 
inability to answer. They say : “We 
do not know. We know only from 
e.xpcricncc that certain antecedents 
produce certain consequents, but not 
all.** Thus Sankhya Sat-kdrya-vdda 
falls to the ground. 

This naturally leads to a severe 
examination of the very idea of cause. 
The result of the examination is that 
there is no cause anywhere in Nature. 
Causality is wholly subjective. It 
comes under Kant*s a priori categories. 
The Vedantist agrees and says it is all 
adhydsa. Parindma-vdda is thus given 
up by Vedanta and in its place we have 
got Vivarla-vdda. The Vedanta accepts 
Sat-kdrya-vdda only provisionally ; but 
even then there is a world of difference 
between the Achctana-pradhdna-vdda of 
Sankhya and the Cheiana-Brahma- 
kdrana-vdda of Vedanta. The former 
is spontaneous evolution, the latter 
creative evolution, though not exactly 


in the Bergsonian sense.^ The idea of 
Chetana-Brahma-kdranorvdda also can- 
not stand, for Brahman^ or the Absolute 
can have no relation. If it had, it 
would not be the Absolute. If it had 
not, there would be two Absolutes 
which is impossible. Atman is xrw 
(unrelated), h I 

Atman has neither effect nor cause. 
The Vedanta rejects the futile cause- 
and-cffcct philosophy in its entirety and 
explodes the world as a whole. 
Vedanta is a bomb-shell. It rejects 
ail the cosmological and teleological 
arguments of popular theology and 
carries us aloft to the dizzy height of 
likamevddwiiiyam. 

From this point let me return to 
Evolution. I have shown the sad 
predicament in which the theory stands 
to-day. It is a disjointed world — dis- 
continuous or The gaps and 

chasms arc formidable. Still there are 
people who would bridge the gulf ! 
They speak of ‘emergent evolution*. 
They would make their evolution jump. 
.Make evolution jump— evolution that 
cannot even creep ! Naming is not 
explaining. Why does emergent 
emerge? No answer — only a mocking 
reply: “Why does winkle wink?** 

There are some people who will 
never be dismayed however wretched 
their cause. They arc obsessed. The 
apostle of emergent evolution is Prof. 
Lloyd ^lorgan and its philosopher and 
theologian is Prof. Alexander who 
defines Deity in terms of the principle 
of emergence ! According to him 
nature rises higher and higher and the 
ultimate result will be Deity. So spirit 
conics within time-scheme ! But they 
say, he is a great philosopher ! ! I 

Whether Deity will emerge or 
Destruction will dance w’e do not 
know. According to Dr. Jeans, 


1 'The Sankhyas believe in objective Uw and Order. r ^ » 4 « * t * 

8 The modem evolutionists will no doubt laugh at this idea of parindma. But I put 

things as they are. ,. . 

3 In Vedanta there is no apotheosis of cldn vital, though mukhya prdna is a distinct 
principle and lasts till bideha mukti. (See Chhandogya). 

ill ^ W^1I3FIT 1^. ‘living’ only in the sense of a 'living ideal.* 

6 " 
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perhaps the greatest living cosmogonist 
of the world, it is not Deity that will 
emerge but Destruction that will dance. 
This is Dr. Jeans* picture of our 
Pralaya : 

“As a star gets older its mass 
decreases, the disappearing mass leaving 
the star in the form of radiation. The 
end of a star, and indeed, so far as we 
can see, of the whole material universe, 
is simple — it is annihilation — 

Like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capped towers, the 

gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great 

globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 
and either leave no rack behind, or in 
so far as anything is left behind, it will 
be intangible radiation travelling end- 
lessly through space.** 

It is thus that Dr. Jeans sounds the 
death-knell of the doctrine of infinite 
progress to which some evolutionists 
still cling with limpet-like tenacity. 
Joad, the Realist, however, docs not 
believe in infinite progress any more 
than Bertrand Russel. Says Joad : “If 
then the end of the evolutionary pro- 
cess were identical with the beginning, 
if unity split itself into diversity merely 
in order that it might again achieve 
unity, the universe was either a 


meaningless joke or a vicious circle.** 
{Contemporary British Philosophy), 

Such, 'hi brief, is the present state 
of the science and philosophy of the 
West. It is a state of dazed perplexity. 

Where, then, lies the hope of man- 
kind? Only in Vedanta— Vedanta 
which preaches the sovereignty of the 
Self, Vedanta whose ethical ideal of 
Moksha is identical with the ontological 
truth of Brahman Vedanta which 
disdains the unholy overture of a com- 
promise between vidyd and avidyd, 
Brahman and Jagat, Reality and Value 
Vedanta which views with supreme 
indifference the petty quarrel between 
the so-called idealism (rather, nienta- 
lism, as Sidgwick has so ivell said) 
and realism of the West and which 
standing like the highest Himalayan 
peak in the midst of a world, storm-tost 
and tempest-buffeted, proclaims in the 
voice of thunder : Know the Truth and 
the Truth shall make you free. HP'RE 
AT LAST IS THAT UNITY FOR 
\VH1CH THE HUMAN HEART 
CRAVES.^ No evolution,^ resultant, 
emergent or creative, no grand- 
mother’s tale of special creation, no 
world, no sun, no moon, no universe, 
no multi verse — Thou Alone Art, ThoJ 
the Ideal, the Infinite, the Eternal, the 
Timeless, the Sj^aceless, the Causeless, 
the Effectless, the Birthless, the Death- 
less — Om Tat Sat Om I 


^he great problem of Realists to-day is how to reconcile Reality with Value. The 
Green also regards as unanswerable “every form of the question why the 
should be what it is.** {Prolegomena to Kihics, p. 97). But not a single 
modern Western philosopher stands for complete renunciation, whatever his label, idealism 

plague on both your houses ! * Schopenhauer, the pessimist, 
® 11 Western philosopher who recognises the supremacy of the ascetic ideal 

fii 5 Schopenhauer’s great regard for Indian philosophy as contrasted with 

tne supercilious and ignorant contempt of llcgel for all things Eastern. This ideal need 
anyone. It will but lead to the purification of the world. I have 

published by 

itself js the idenlificattoii of dtman with Kant’s thing-in- 

It ^ thing-in-itself, however, is objective. 

Sw^i w^Ihi fir'f ** Absolute. As far aa I know. 

Dwami vivejcananaa was the first man to point this out. 
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Ram Mohun Roy 

Ram MoEuiTRoy, an extraordinary 
man, who ushered in a new era in the 
spiritual history of the ancient conti- 
nent, was the first cosmopolitan type in 
India. During his life of less than 
sixty years (i774— -^833) he assimilated 
all types of thought from the Himalayan 
myths of ancient Asia to the scientific 
reason of modern Europe. 

He belonged to a great aristocratic 
Bengal family, bearing the hereditary 
title of Roy, and he was brought up 
at the court of the Great Mogul, where 
the official language was still Persian. 
As a child he learnt Arabic in the Patna 
schools, and read the works of Aristotle 
and Euclid in that language. Thus be- 
sides being an orthodox Bmlinian by 
birth he was nurtured in Islamic cul- 
ture. He did not discover the works of 
Hindu theology until he began to study 
Sanskrit betw'cen the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen at Benares. His Hindu 
biographers maintain that this was his 
second birth ; but it is quite conceiv- 
able that he had no need of the Vedanta 
to imbibe a monotheistic faith. Contact 
with Islam would have implanted it in 
him from infancy. Again the science 
and the practice of Hindu mysticism 
only reinforced the indelible influence 
of Sufism, whose burning breath had 
impregnated his being from his earliest 
years.^ 


The ardour of his combative genius, 
mettlesome as a young war horse, made 
him when he was sixteen take part in 
a bitter struggle, destined to last as 
long as life itself, against idolatry. He 
published a book in Persian with a 
preface in Arabic, which attacked ortho- 
dox Hinduism and led his outraged 
father to drive him from home. For 
four years he travelled in the interior 
of India and Thibet, studying Buddhism 
without growing to love it, and risking 
death by raising Lamaist fanaticism 
against him. At twenty years of age 
the prodigal son was recalled by his 
father and returned home. In a vain 
attempt to attach him to the world he 
was married, but there was no cage for 
such a bird. 

When he was twenty-four he began 
to learn English, as well as Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin. He made the 
acquaintance of liuropeans and learnt 
their laws and their forms of govern- 
ment. Suddenly casting aside his pre- 
judice against the English, he made 
common cause with them. In order to 
further the higher interests of his people 
he won their confidence and took them 
as allies. He had discovered that only 
by depending on Europe could he hope 
to struggle for the regeneration of India. 
Once more he began his violent pole- 
mics against barbarous customs such 


♦All rights reserved. This article may not be reproduced or translated, in part or 
whole, in India or abroad, without the special permission of the author. 

IThe intuitive power and mystic enlightenment of this nature have been somewhat 
obscured by his reputation, especially in the West, as a man of vigorous reasoning power 
and a social reformer fighting against the mortal and deadly prejudices of his people. But 
the mystic side of his genius has been brought to the fore again by Dhirendranath 
Chowdhuri. The freedom of his intellect would not have been so valuable if it had not 
been based upon devotional elements equally profound and varied. From infancy he 
appears as giving himself up to certain practices of Yogic meditation, even to Tantric 
practices whicli he later repudiated, concentrating for days on the name or on one attribute 
of God, repeating the word until the Spirit manifested its presence (exercise of Puraschama), 
taking the vows of Brohmacliarya (chastity) and silence, practising the mystic exercises of 
Sufism, which he found more satisfying than the Bhakti of Bengal, too sentimental for 
his proud taste. But his finn reason and will never resigned their functions. They 
governed his emotions. 
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as Sati, the burning of widows.* This 
raised a storm of opposition culminating 
in his definite expulsion from his family 
in 1799 at the instance of the Brahmans. 
A few years later even his mother and 
his wives, his nearest and dearest, re- 
fused to live with him. He spent a 
dozen hard and intrepid years, abandon- 
ed by all except one or two Scotch 
friends. He accepted the post of tax- 
collector, and gradually rose until he 
became the ministerial chief of the 
district. 

Then his father died and he was 
reconciled to his own people, he in- 
herited considerable property, the 
Emperor of Delhi made him a Rajah, 
and he possessed a palace and sumptu- 
ours gardens at Calcutta. There he 
lived in the estate of a great lord, 
giving magnificent receptions in the 
oriental style with troops of musicians 
and dancers. His portrait is preserved 
for us in the Bristol Museum. It 
reveals a masculine face of great beauty 
and delicacy with large brown eyes. 
He is wearing a flat turban like a crown, 
and a shawl is draped over a robe of 
Franciscan brown.^ A prince of the 
Arabian Nights though he might be, 
this in no wise interfered with his 
ardent study of the Hindu Scriptures 
or his campaigns for restoring the pure 
spirit of the Vedas. To this end he 
translated them into Bengali and 
English and wrote commentaries upon 
them. lie went further. Side by side 
with the Upanishads and the Sutras, he 
made a close study of the Christian 
Testaments. He was, it is said, the 
first high caste Hindu to study the 
teachings of Christ. After the Gospels 


he published in 1820 a book on the 
Precepts of Jesus, a Guide to Peace and 
Happiness. About 1826 he became for 
some time a member of a Society of 
Unitarians, founded by one of his Euro- 
pean friends, the Protestant minister 
Adam, who flattered himself secretly 
that he had converted Roy to Chris- 
tianity, so that he might become its 
great apostle to the Indians. But Roy 
was no more to be chained to orthodox 
Christianity than to orthodox Hindu- 
ism, although he believed that he had 
discovered its true meaning. He re- 
mained an independent theist, essen- 
tially a rationalist and moralist. He 
extracted its ethical system from Chris- 
tianity, but he rejected the Divinity of 
Christ, just as he rejected the Hindu 
Incarnations. He attacked the Trinity 
no less than polytheism ; for he was a 
passionate Unitarian. Hence both 
Brahmans and missionaries were united 
in enmity against him. 

But he was not the man to be 
troubled on that score. As all other 
churches were closed to liim,^ he 
opened one for himself and for the free 
believers of the universe. It was pre- 
ceded by the founding of the Atmiya 
Sabha (the Society of Friends) in 1S15 
for the worship of God, the One and 
Invisible. In 1S27 he had published a 
pamphlet on the Cayatri, supposed to 
be the most ancient thcistic formula of 
the Hindus. Eventually in 1S28 his 
chief friends, among whom was Tagore, 
gathered at his house and founded a 
Unitarian x\ssociation, destined to have 
a startling subsequent career in India, 
under the name of the Brahmo Samaj,^ 


•It is said that in 1811 he was present at the burning of a young sister-in-law, and 
that the liorror of the sacrifice, heightened by the struggles of the victim, up.sct him 
completely, so that he had no peace till he had freed the land from such crimes. 

1 He had adopted Mohammedan costume. He tried later in vain to impose it at the 
meetings of his Brahmo Samaj. In dress he possessed an aesthetic taste and hygienic need 
for cleanliness and comfort, belonging rather to Islam than to Hinduism. 

2 With the exception of the Unitarian Church of the excellent A^m, which, nevertheless, 
was not prosperous. 

3 The name of Brahmo vSamaj appears for the first time erroneously in the deed of 
purchase of land whereon the Unitarian temple was built in 1829. 

Its first meeting was held on August 25, 1828. Every Saturday from seven till nine 
recitation of the Vedas, reamngs from the Upanishads, sermons on Vedic texts, the singing 
mostly composed by Roy himself and accompanied musically by a Mohammedan, 
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(Adi Brahmo Samaj), the House of God. 
It was dedicated to the “worship and 
adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable 
and Immutable Being, who is the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe.** He 
was to be worshipped “not under or by 
any other name, designation or title 
peculiarly used for, and applied to, any 
particular Being or Beings by any man 
or set of men whatever.** The church 
was to be closed to none. Ram Mohun 
Roy wished that his Brahmo Samaj 
should be a universal house of prayer, 
open to all men without distinction of 
colour, caste, nation or religion. In the 
deed of gift he laid down that no reli- 
gion “shall be reviled or slightly or 
contemptuously spoken of or alluded 
to.** The cult was to encourage “the 
promotion of the contemplation of the 
Author and Preserver of the Universe*’ 
and “of charity, morality, piety, bene- 
volence, virtue and the strengthening the 
bonds of union between men of all reli- 
gious persuasions and creeds.** 

Roy, then, wished to found a uni- 
versal religion, and his disciples and 
admirers voluntarily called it “Univer- 
salism**. But I cannot accept this term 
in its full and literal meaning ; for 
Roy excluded from it all forms of poly- 
theism from the highest to the lowest. 
The man, who w'ishes to regard without 
prejudice the religious realities of the 
present day, must take into account that 
polytheism, from its highest expression 
in the Three in One of the Christian 
Trinity to its most debased, holds sway 
over two-thirds at least of mankind. 
Roy called himself more correctly a 
“Hindu Unitarian”, and did not hesitate 


to borrow from the two great Unitarian 
religions, Islam and Christianity.' But 
he defended himself strenuously, and 
his disciples arc agreed on that point, 
against the reproach of “eclecticism**. 
According to liim doctrine should rest 
on original synthetic analysis, sounding 
the depths of religious experience. It 
is not then to be confounded with the 
monism of the Vedanta nor with 
Christian unilarianism. The theism of 
Roy claims to rest on two poles, the 
“absolute** Vedanta and the Encyclo- 
picdic thought of the XVIIIth century 
in Itnropc— the Formless God and 
Reason . 

It was not easy to define, and it was 
still less easy to realise after he had 
gone ; for it implied a rare harmony of 
critical intelligence and faith going as 
far as the enlightenment of a noble 
m^'sticism. consistently controlled and 
dominated by reason. Royally consti- 
tuted physically and morally, he was 
able to attain the heights of contempla- 
tion without losing for an instant the 
balance of his everyday life or inter- 
rupting his daily course ; he was 
protected against emotional excess, to 
which the Bhaktas of Bengal were a 
prey, and which he avoided dis- 
dainfully It is not until we reach 
Aurobindo Chose a centurj' later that 
we find the same aristocratic freedom of 
diverse flowers linked to the highest 
type of mind. It was not easily com- 
municable and in fact was impossible to 
communicate intact. Noble and pure 
though the successors of Ram Mohun 
Roy were, they changed his doctrine out 
of all recognition. Nevertheless the 


IRam Mohun Roy’s Hindu Unitarianism is nearer to the Bible than the doctrines of 
his immediate successors at the head of the Brahmo Samaj, e.spccially Devendranach Tagore. 

2 Cf. Dhireiidranath Chowdhuri : Ram Mohun Roy, the Devotee (The Modern Review, 
October, 1928). 

“the Raja would he frequently found absorbed (in Bralimasamadhi) , all his 
distractions notwithstanding . . . 1-or the Raja Samadhi is not an abnormal physiological 
change of the body that can be effected at will, not unconsciousness generated as in sound 
sleep but the highly spiritual culture of perceiving Brahman in all and the habit of 
surrendering the self to the higher self. Atmasakshatkar to him was not to deny the 
existence of the world ... but to perceive God in every bit of perception . . . Ram Mohun 
was pre-eminently a Sadhaka. ... A Vedantist in every pulse of his being, Ram Mohun 
failed not to perceive that the Upanishads were not sufficient to satisfy the Bhakti 

hankerings of the soul, nor was he able to side with the Bhakti cult of Bengal But 

the needs of Bhakti would be met by the Sufis, as he hoped. . . [This is not Samadhi, 
but merely spiritual contemplation.— -Ed., P. B-] 

7 
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Constitution of the Brahmo Samaj — the 
Magna Carta Dei , — which included such 
part as could be understood and 
assimilated by his successors, founded 
a new era in India and Asia, and 
a century has gone to prove the 
grandeur of its conception. 

Its other practical aspect was 
emphasised by Roy in his vigorous 
campaigns for social reform,^ supported 
by the English administration, more 
liberal and more intelligent than that of 
to-day. His patriotism had nothing 
parochial about it. He cared for 
nothing but liberty and civil and 
religious progress. Far from wishing to 
expel England from India, he wished 
her to be established there in such a 
way that her blood, her gold and her 
thought should be intermingled with 
the Indian, rather than as a blood- 
sucking ghoul, leaving her exhausted. 
He went so far as to wish his people 
to adopt English as their universal 
language, to Westernise India socially, 
and then to achieve independence and 
enlighten the rest of Asia. His news- 
papers were impassioned in the cause 
of liberty on behalf of all the nations 
of the world, of Ireland, of Naples 
crushed under reaction, of revolu- 
tionary France in the July Days of 1830. 
But this loyal partizan of co-operation 
with England could speak frankly to 
her, and he did not conceal his intention 
of breaking with her if his great hopes 
of her as a leader in the advancement 
of his people were not realised. 

Towards the end of 1830 the 
Emperor of Delhi sent him as his 
ambassador to England ; for Roy 
wished to be present at the debate in 


the Commons for the renewal of the 
Charter of the East India Company. 
He arrived in April, 1831, and was 
warmly received at Liverpool, at 
Manchester, at London and at Court. 
He made some illustrious friends, 
Bentham among their number, paid a 
short visit to France, and then died of 
brain fever at Bristol on September 27, 
1^331 where he is buried. His epitaph 
runs : 

“A conscientious and steadfast 
believer in the Unity of Godhead : he 
consecrated his life with entire devotion 
to the worship of the Divine Spirit 
alone** or to use the language of 
Europe, its meaning being the same, 
“of Human Unity.** 

This man of gigantic personality, 
whose name to our shame is not 
inscribed in the Pantheon of Europe as 
well as of Asia, sank his ploughshare 
in the soil of India, and sixty years of 
labour left her transformed. A great 
writer of Sanskrit, Bengali, Arabic, 
Persian, and English, the father of 
modem Bengali prose, the author of 
celebrated hymns, poems, sermons, 
philosophic treatises, and political and 
controversial writings of all kinds, he 
sowed broadca.st his thoughts and his 
passion. And out of the earth of Bengal 
has come forth his harvest — a harvest 
of works and a harvest of men. 

Drvrndranath Tagor]£^ 

The poePs grandfather, Dvaraka- 
nath Tagore, a friend of Ram Mohun 
Roy, was the chief supporter of the 
Brahmo Samaj after the latter*s death ; 
the father of Rabindranath, Devendra- 
nath Tagore (1817—1905), the second 


attempt to give here n full list of his innumerable reforms or attempted 
^ widows),* Which he provcd 

forbM ?“<1 Which he persuaded the British GovemuiMt to 

n? wM™. against polygamy-his attempts to aectm the re-marriage 

»)etween Hindus and MnssalmaM. 

. Newspaper, the father of the whole native Press of India, 

for the study of Vedic adence. 
^ 7 ^*^ ,£♦!, I •"odern Hindu college and free schwls, and ten yean 

after tais death the first school for women in Calcutta {1843). 
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successor of Roy after the interregnum 
of Ramchandra Vidyavagish, was the 
man who really organised the Brahmo 
Samaj. This noble figure, aureoled in 
history with the name of Saint 
(Maharshi), bestowed upon him by his 
people, merits some attempt at a short 
description. 

He had the pby.sical and spiritual 
beauty, the high spirit, the moral 
purity, the aristocratic perfection, which 
he has bequeathed to his children ; 
moreover he possessed the same deep 
and warm poetic sensibility. 

Born at Calcutta, the eldest son of 
a rich family, brought up in orthodox 
traditions, his adolescence was exposed 
to the seductions of the world and the 
snares of pleasure, from which he was 
rescued by the visitation of death to his 
house. But he was to pass through a 
long moral crisis before he reached the 
threshold of religious peace. It is 
characteristic that his decisive advances 
were always the result of poetic 
emotions, roused by the wind that took 
him on a night of the full moon to the 
banks of the Ganges, or the name of 
Hari (Vishnu), sung by a dying person, 
the words of a boatman during a 
storm — “Be not afraid ! Forward !’*, or 
again the wind blowing a torn page of 
Sanskrit to his feet whereon were 
written words from the Upanishads, 
which seemed to be the voice of God, 
“Leave all and follow Him ! Enjoy his 
inexpressible riches “ 

III 1839 he founded with his brothers 
and sisters and several friends a Society 
for the propagation of the truths in 
which they believed. Three years later 
he joined the Brahmo Samaj, and 


became its leading spirit. It was he 
who built up its faith and ritual. He 
organised its regular worship, founded 
a school of theology for the training of 
ministers, preached himself, and wrote 
in Sanskrit in 1848 the Brahmo Dharma, 
“a theistic manual of religion and 
ethics for the edification of the faithful.** 
He himself considered it to be 
“inspired".! The source of his inspira- 
tion, of quite a different order from that 
of Ram Mohun Roy, was almost entirely 
the Upanishads, but freely interpreted.* 
Devendranath afterwards laid down the 
four articles of faith of the Brahmo 
Samaj : 

1. In the beginning was nothing. 
The One Supreme Being alone existed. 
He created the Universe. 

2. He alone is the God of Truth, 
Infinite Wisdom, Goodness and Power, 
Eternal and Omnipresent, the One with- 
out second. 

3. Our salvation depends on belief 
in Him and in His worship in this 
ivorld and the next. 

4. Belief consists in loving Him 
and doing His will. 

The faith of the Brahmo Samaj then 
is a faith in a One God, who created the 
universe out of nothing and who is 
characterised essentially by the Spirit of 
Kindness, and whose absolute adoration 
is necessary for the salvation of man 
in the next wwld. 

I have no means of judging whether 
this is as purely Hindu a conception as 
Devendranath thought it to be. But it 
is interesting to note that the Tagore 
family belong to a community of 
Brahmans, called Pirilis, or chief 
ministers, a post occupied by its 


I "It was the Tnith of God that penetrated my heart. These living tmths have come 
down into my heart from Him who is the Life and the Light and the Truth." (Devendra- 
nath). He dictated the first part in three hours, and the whole of the treatise was produced 
"in the language of the Upanishads like a river, spiritual truths flowed through my mind 
by His grace." The danger with this process of inspired legislation, the natural expression 
of a man with Devendranath 's temperament, is that on the one hand his Brahmo Samaj 
maintained that "Truth is the onlv eternal and imperishable scripture" and did not 
recomise any other holy Iwk as scripture, and on the other, Truth rested on the authority 
of this inner outpouring, which had issued in the last resort from several of the Hindu 
Scriptures, chosen and commented upon in a preconceived sense. 

*The attitude of Devendranath to the Holy Books was not always consistent. Between 
1844 and 1846 at Benares he seemed to consider that the Vedas were infallible, bnt later he 
gave up that idea after 1847, and individual inspiration gained the upper hand. 
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members under the Mussalman regime. 
In a sense they were placed outside 
caste through their relations with the 
Mahommedans it is, however, perhaps 
not too much to say that the persistent 
rigour of their theism has been due to 
this influence. From Dvarakanath to 
Rabindranath they have been the 
implacable enemies of all forms of 
idolatry.* 

According to K. T. Paul, Devendra- 
nath had to wage a prolonged struggle 
on the one hand against the practices 
of orthodox Hinduism and on the other 
against Christian propaganda, which 
sought to gain a foothold in the Brahrao 
Samaj. The need for defence led him 
to surround the citadel with a fortifica- 
tion of firm and right principles as 
picket posts. The bridge was raised 
between it and the two extremes of 
Indian religion — polytheism, which 
Devendranath strictly prohibited* and 
the absolute monism of Sankara ; for the 
Brahmo Burg was the stronghold of the 
great Dualism of the One and Personal 


God and Human Reason, to whom God 
had granted the power and the right to 
interpret the Scriptures. I have already 
pointed out that in the case of Devendra:- 
natli, and still more of his successors, 
this Reason had a tendency to become 
confused with religious inspiration. 
About i860 from the depths of an 
eighteen months’ retreat in the 
Himalayas near the Simla hills he 
produced a garland of solitary medita- 
tion. These thoughts were later 
expanded into improvised sermons 
deeply moving to his Calcutta public. 
Further he bestowed upon the Brahmo 
Samaj a new liturgy inspired by the 
Upanishads and impregnated with an 
ardent and pure spirituality. 

A short time after his return from 
the Himalayas in 1S62 he adopted as his 
coadjutor Keshab Chundcr Sen, a 
young man of twenty-three, who w^as 
destined to surpass him and to provoke 
a schism, or rather a series of schisms 
in the Brahmo Samaj. 


PRACTICE OF RELIGION. 

By Ananda 


Externai« Renunciation 


Is external renunciation also neces- 
sary? Is not mental renunciation 
enough? Our opinion is that internal 
renunciation is not enough. One reason 
is obvious. Our external behaviour is 
the expression of our thoughts and 
motives. If we renounce internally, it 
must express itself outwardly also, if 
we are sincere. He who has no world, 
no family inside, cannot have them out- 


side. He becomes like a dry leaf swept 
by the wind of God’s will. He w'anders 
about unattached to any fixed set of 
persons and place. He cannot have any 
home. If we find any difference be- 
tween the inside and the outside, 
between thought and behaviour, we 
must know that there is somewhere a 
kink in the internal renunciation, re- 


1 Cf. Manjulal Dave : The Poetry of Rabindranath Tat^ore, 1927. , . . , 

2 Over the door of Shantiniketan, the htiine of the Tagore»s, an inscription runs : ^ In 
this place no image is to be adored.” But it goes (m to add, “And no man’s faith is to 
be despised.” 

Islamic influences in the infancy of Ram Mohun Roy as well must always be borne 
in mind in a consideration of the penetration of the Indian spirit with the current of 
Monotheism. 

3 To such a degree that at the death of his father in 1846, the eldest son whose business 
it was to arrange the funeral ceremonies, refused to lx3w to family tradition because it 
included idolatrous rites. The scandal was so great that his family and friends broke 
with him. I must not linger over the years of noble trial which followed. Devendranath 
devoted himself to the crushing task of paying back his father's creditors in full and of 
meeting all the engagements made by his pr(Migality; for he died heavily in debt. 
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nunciation 5s not yet complete and 
sincere. 

But this is about ideal renunciation. 
We admit that there may be persons 
who are sufficiently unattached in the 
mind, though they are still in the world. 
Their number is very small ; and they 
should be looked upon more as excep- 
tions than the general rule. King 
Janakas are not plentiful. We should 
not make this our ideal. For it is 
extremely difficult to follow and realise 
this. We shall more often fail than 
succeed. If we can, we must take to 
normal and natural renunciation, that 
is, both internal and external. But if 
we are so circumstanced that we cannot 
renounce formally, we must of course 
try to realise the Janaka-ideal, however 
diflicult it may be, for then there is no 
other choice. 

We shall discuss here only the casc.s 
of those who can renounce. Is it neces- 
sary for them to renounce externally? 
I fas such renunciation any special 
value? We would request our readers 
in this connection to remember what we 
said about the litness and conditions of 
cxlernal renunciation in our June 
article. We hope they remember the 
conditioii of mind we stated to be 
favourable to renunciation. If they do, 
they will at once find out why ^Ye are 
insisting on formal renunciation. We 
said that there is a state of mind, in 
which the mind by itself does not hanker 
for the objects of enjoyment, but that 
if those objects arc contiguous, the mind 
is disturbed and wishes to grab at them. 
If we are convinced that our sole aim is 
to make the mind completely desireless, 
we should, in that condition of mind, 
live far off from the objects of desire. 
We must physically go out of society, 
family and the compaii}' of women and 
children. After all, villages and towns 
are pre-eminently places of enjoyment — 
we use the word in a broad sense. 
There almost all men and women are 
after self-gratification, consciously or 
unconsciously, grossly or finely. Con- 
stant contact with them and with the 


m 

objects of enjoyment which abound 
everywhere will unconsciously draw the 
mind down to the level of self-gratifica- 
tion. The best course for one, intent on 
spiritual self-realisation, is to retire from 
the habitations of householders and 
dwell apart. One must live in the com- 
pany of those who have already re- 
nounced and in association with things 
and activities which are pre-eminently 
spiritual. To live in the world and yet 
to grow ill the spirit of renunciation 
means a tremendous waste of energy 
and most often failure. You have to 
fight constantly. The mind u-i/I be dis- 
turbed by low desires if you always 
come in contact with their objects. And 
you will have to pull it up again to a 
safe level. This eternal play will go on, 
— the sliding down of the mind and 
drawing it up. The energy that is to 
be devoted to the realisation of God will 
thus be spent up in looking after the 
mind. There would, therefore, be little 
spiritual progress. It is a nerve-racking 
business, — this struggle with the mind. 
Heaven knows the mind is sufficiently 
intractable even without stimulation 
from outside. Constant struggle with 
the mind leads to neurosis ; and this is 
dangerous. If we are sincere and 
serious, we must, therefore, retire from 
the world also externally. 

\Vc often meet with serene-minded 
householders, who appear undisturbed 
by passions and quite self-poised. Some 
there are who are really highly deve- 
loped. But as we said they arc excep- 
tional. Most of those who appear 
peaceful are not rcallj' so. Firstly, ap- 
pearances are often deceptive. Secondly, 
there is a p.sychological reason why they 
appear calm outside. It is that they 
have a constant subconscious knowledge 
that the objects of enjoyment are already 
in their possession. This consciousness 
of possession naturally keeps the mind 
calm. It is not that we want to enjoy 
twenty-four hours. We want to enjoy 
whenever we wish ; but we do want to 
possess the objects of enjoyment twenty- 
four hours. Take away from a so- 
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called calm person the objects of his en- 
joyment, and you will see he has lost all 
peace of mind, — his nature has changed. 
When you renounce, your mind becomes 
unusually sensitive about enjo3rment. 
Desires appear much stronger and much 
more hideous than when you were in 
the world. They appear before you in 
all their hitherto potential power and 
ugliness. Then the real fight begins 
and you have to win the battle. In the 
world, these subtle forms have scarcely 
any occasion or opportunity to appear 
in the conscious mind, for the gross 
forms already abound there. We often 
congratulate ourselves on the conquest 
of desires simply by minimising the 
gross desires, because we do not know 
that the subtle desires are lurking like 
wild animals in the subconscious regions 
of the mind. External renunciation 
makes them come up to the surface, and 
then they can be fought and conquered. 

This is not the only reason why we 
should renounce. There are certain 
ideals which every' man aspiring after 
God-realisation has to try to follow and 
realise. For they are the emanations of 
God Himself. We have to become ab- 
solutely unselfish. We must practise 
and realise universal love. We must 
be fearless and truthful. These are all 
concomitants of Divine realisation. We 
cannot hope to realise God without be- 
coming all these. But can wc be truly 
unselfish being in the world ? A 
householder may make charities. But 
he must necessarily devote his best 
energies and resources to the service of 
his parents, wife, children, relations and 
friends. Though from the standpoint 
of the householder such preference is a 
duty and not reprehensible, from the 
high standpoint of one who is seeking 
to realise God, it is far short of duty. 
One feels that any distinction between 
one’s relatives and other persons is born 
of ignorance and physical attachment, 
and contradicts Divine knowledge. One 
feels an urge to remove this distinction. 
He who surrenders to this urge, even- 
tually goes out of the world. But most 


persons drown the voice of their con- 
science in their love for their own. 
They devote the best parts of them- 
selves to their wives and children and 
relatives, and care little for the suffer- 
ing millions outside their families. How 
can even internal renunciation be 
possible in such a life, not to speak of 
God-realisation ? A householder can 
never practise universal love. The very 
mode of his life is a contradiction. To 
love all, one must serve all equally. A 
householder, however spiritual, cannot 
do so. 

Spirituality cannot come without a 
true valuation of things. We confuse 
values. A seer knows that the world 
has no value, it is unsubstantial, empty 
and insignificant. Its grandeur, its 
societies, its Governments, its powers, 
all arc nothing. We must grow to this 
consciousness, if wc want to be spiri- 
tual. Tliat is, we must have a keen 
sense of freedom. We must never feel 
that w'e are under anything or any per- 
son. Absolute freedom, — that is the 
ideal. Can a householder ever feel and 
realise it? He cannot. The moment 
you attach any value to things or 
persons, the moment you want to 
possess them, that moment you come 
under the jurisdiction of society. Gov- 
ernment, conventions, customs and 
vulgar criticism. You are no longer 
free to do what you feel to be right. 
You have to submit to other powers 
than your conscience. You see that 
your thoughts, words and deeds do not 
jeopardise the interests of family, rela- 
tions, friends and community. You 
cannot stand by truth alone. You can- 
not antagonise society. You may anta- 
gonise society, but only when you are 
confident of the protection of another 
society. Real freedom, real fearlessness 
and real truthfulness can never be of 
one who is clogged by family or earthly 
possessions. Only a Sannydsin can 
have them. We do not mean that all 
Sannyasins are so. But they have the 
opportunity to be so. The householders 
have not, even if th^ want to be 8Pi 
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These qualities have to be acquired 
through constant practice by everyone, 
householder or Sannyasin. 

And above all, power. One must 
have tremendous power if one is to con- 
quer the turbulent mind and defeat the 
inexorable Mdyd. That power can 
never be acquired by one who has not 
renounced. Freedom alone gives power. 
The mind must be absolutely free to be 
powerfiiL This freedom is so precious 
to a spiritual aspirant tluit when one of 
his young disciples entered a service, 
Sri Ramakrishna wept aloud in the 
bitter agony of his heart, and said that 


he would not have been more pained to 
hear of his death. Indeed a full growth 
of spiritual life, even the fulness of man- 
hood, is impossible without external 
renunciation. 

We must last of all mention that the 
true iinrx>rt of renunciation can never 
be felt till one has actually renounced. 
No effort of imagination can bring its 
significance to one who is yet in the 
world, married or unmarried, A new 
world opens before one when one crosses 
over. That world is known only to the 
man of renunciation. 


DECLINE OF INDIA’S CULTURAL SWARAJ 

By Natii Bose, B.Sc. (London). 


I 

We saw in the last article, that 
India maintained her Cultural Swaraj 
and, on the whole, prospered under it 
down to the earlier years of British 
Rule. As has been observed by Mr. 
E. B. Havell, “in the deeper sense 
India was never coiKiuered. Lslam 
seized her political capitals, controlled 
her military forces, and appropriated 

her revenues, but India retained what 
she cherished most, her intellectual 
empire, and her .soul was never sub- 
dued. Her great University cities lost 
to a great extent their political 
influence ; some changed their sites as 
they had often done before ; others, like 
Benares, Kanclii and Nadiya were less 
populous and wealthy, but remained as 
the historic scats of Hindu learning.**^ 

It would perhaps be no exaggeration 
to say, that the destiny of India in 
recent times was decided not so much 
by the result of the battle between 
Sirajudowla and Clive in 175?, as by 
that of the battle between the Orienta- 
lists and the Anglicists in 1S35. It has 
loosened the bond of cultural affinity 

* '‘Aryan Rule in India,*' p. 40S. 


and amity which was the strongest that 
had held together the heterogeneous 
elements of the Indian nation, and has 
been fruitful of mischief in various 
other ways. The battle ground was 
the Committee of Public Instruction. 
Until 1S34, the heroes in the fight were 
cciually balanced, five against five. 

The Orientalists argued, that the 
education grant of 1813 was assigned 
for “the revival and improvement of 
literature,** which could only mean 
oriental literature, and for “the 
encouragement of the learned natives 
of India ; by which oriental scholars 
alone could have been intended** ; that 
English education meant only a smatter- 
ing of it, and the question was between 
“a profound knowledge of Sanskrit and 
Arabic literature on the one side, and a 
superficial knowledge of the rudiments 
of English on the other,** that the 
classical languages were “absolutely 
necessary for the improvement of the 
vernacular dialects** and “that the con- 
demnation of the classical languages to 
oblivion, would consign the dialects to 
utter helplessness and irretrievable 
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barbarism/* that “little real progress 
can be made until the learned classes in 
India are enlisted in the cause of 
diffusing sound knowledge,** and that 
“one Pundit or Maulavee, who should 
add English to Sanskrit or Arabic, who 
should be led to expose the absurdities 
and errors of his own system, and 
advocate the adoption of European 
knowledge and principles, would work 
a greater revolution in the minds of his 
countrymen than would result from 
their proficiency in English alone/* and 
“that as we have succeeded the native 
chiefs who were the natural patrons of 
Indian learning, we are bound to give 
that aid to oriental scholars which they 
w'ould have done had they never been 
displaced by us.** 

To these arguments, the Anglicists 
replied, that the grant of 1813 w^as not 
only for “the encouragement and 
improvement of literature and the 
eneouragement of the learned natives of 
India,** “but also for the introduction 
and proiiiotioii of a knowledge of the 
sciences,** by which European sciences 
alone could be intended, that the 
example of the Hindu College showed, 
that Indians could acquire a command 
of the English language and a 
familiarity with its literature and 
science “to an extent rarely equalled 
by any schools in Europe;** and “the 
best test of what they can do is what 
they have done ; that all that is required 
is to impregnate the national mind with 
knowledge, but by adhering to oriental 
education the national mind would for 
ages be kept in a state of worse than 
Egyptian bondage, in order that the 
vernacular dialects may be improved 
from congenial, instead of from 
uncongenial sources** ; that it was quite 
unnecessary, even if it was practical, to 
have able Pundits and Maulvis versed 
in English to propagate a taste for 
European knowledge, as such taste had 
been created already, and the people 
were greedy for English education ; and 
the English Government were not 
“bound to perpetuate the system 


patronised by their predecessors, merely 
because it was patronised by them, 
however little it may have been 
calculated to promote the welfa/e of the 
people.** 

Though the parties were equally 
balanced, the Orientalists, in point of 
distinction, were at first the stronger, 
including as they did among them such 
men as Wilson and Shakespeare. But 
the arrival of Macaulay in 1834 and his 
able advocacy of the cause of the 
Anglicists turned the scale in their 
favour ; and the discussion was at last 
terminated by his minute in which he 
thus sums up his arguments : 

“I think it clear that we are not 
fettered by the Act of Parliament of 
1S13 ; that we are not fettered by any 
pledge expressed or implied ; that we 
are free to employ oiir funds as we 
choose ; that we ought to employ them 
in teaching what is best worth know- 
ing ; that English is better worth 
knowing than Sanskrit or Arabic ; that 
the natives arc desirous to be taught 
English, and are not desirous to be 
taught Sanskrit or Arabic ; that neither 
as the languages of law, nor as the 
languages of religion, have the vSaiiskrit 
and Arabic any peculiar claim to our 
encouragement ; that it is ix)ssible to 
make natives of this country thoroughly 
good English scholars, and that to this 
end our efforts ought to be directed.** 

“Ill one point I fully agree with the 
gentlemen to whose general views I 
am opposed. I feel with them, that it 
is impossible for us, with our limited 
means, to attempt to educate the body 
of the people. Wc must at present do 
our best to form a class who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions 
whom wc govern ; a class of persons 
Indian in blood and colour, but English 
in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in 
intellect. To that class we may leave 
it to refine the vernacular dialects of 
the country, to enrich those dialects 
with terms of science borrowed from the 
Western nomenclature, and to render 
them by degrees fit vehicles for convey- 
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ing knowledge to the great mass of the 
population.'* 

In March 1835, the following resolu- 
tion, evidently determined by the 
minute of Macaulay, was parsed by 
Lord William Bentinck ; 

“His Lordship is of opinion that the 
great object of the British Government 
ought to be the promotion of Riiropean 
literature and science amongst the 
natives of India, and that all the funds 
appropriated for the purpose of educa- 
tion would be best employed on English 
education alone.** 

It gave immense impetus to English 
education. Two of the Orientalist 
members of the Committee of Public 
Instruction tendered their resignation. 
New" members were elected wdiosc views 
were more in conformity with those of 
the Government resolution. The 
Hindus who had hitherto been un- 
represented on the Committee were now 
allowed a share in their deliberations. 
The newly organised Committee with 
^lacaulay as their President took very 
active measures for the spread of 
English education. Six new .schools 
were established the very year the 
resolution of Bentinck was pa,ssed, and 
six more were e.stablished at the com- 
mencement of the next year. A liV)rary 
was attached to each school. Books 
and scientific apparatus of various kinds 
were ordered from England. Within 
three years, between 1835 and 1838, the 
number of seminaries under the control 
of the Committee rose from eleven to 
forty, and the number of pupils from 
about three thousand and four hundred 
to six thotisand. 

II 

That the rapid spread of English 
education has done some good is 
unquestionable. 

It has relaxed the restraints of 
authority and of conventionalities sanc- 
tioned by immemorial usage. Literary 
ambition has a freer scope, and has been 
soaring into regions hitherto unknown 


in India. The Indian intellect has 
ventured out of the well-beaten paths of 
theology and metaphysics. The medical 
and mathematical sciences which yielded 
such notable results to the ancient 
Hindus are now being cultivated on 
the improved methods of the West. 
Biography, novel (in its modern forms), 
archaeology, and the different branches 
of natural science are subjects almost 
entirely new in modern Indian literature. 
It is true, the emancipated intellect has 
been producing much that is wwthlcss 
and even mischievous, and is marked 
rather by extent of surface than by 
depth. In these respects, however, 
modem Indian literature resembles, to 
a great extent, its prototype, the 
Western literature. In the social sphere 
also many evils which had crept into 
Hindu Society such as Sati and 
polygamy have been removed. 

There is a fable that on the birth of 
the son of a mighty personage, all the 
fairies were invited to his cradle except 
one, and they were all very profuse in 
their gifts. The uninvited fairy came 
last in great dudgeon. But unable to 
reverse w^hat her sisters had done 
already, she mixed a curse wdth every 
blessing they had conferred. From my 
experience of over six decades, I find 
the moral of this fable illustrated in 
most, if not all, of our sublunary 
blessings. 

The benefits conferred by English 
Education are overwhelmingly counter- 
ed by the evils resulting from the 
extreme pro-Western bias of the average 
English-educated Indian or Neo-Indian 
as he may be conveniently called. He 
regards the methods and ideals of 
Western culture to be so superior to 
those of Indian as to render their pro- 
pagation to be, on the whole at least, 
a boon and a blessing, and eagerly 
pursues the path of Western civilization 
as the right path of progress and reform. 
Macaulay had the foresight to predict 
that English education would train up 
a “class of persons, Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in tastes, in 
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opinions, in morals, and in intellect.** 
That is exactly what has happened. 

It should be observed, that new 
India is no longer characterised by that 
attitude of aggressive hostility which it 
assumed towards old India in the early 
years of English education. It was not 
enough for the first generation of 
English-educated youths, at least in 
Bengal, to show their liberation from 
Hindu superstition by taking beef and 
drinking spirituous liquors, but some of 
them went so far as to purposely offend 
their orthodox neighbours by throwing 
beef-bones into their houses. Happily, 
new India is now generally free from 
this pugnacious spirit, and the forces of 
old India have been gradually increas- 
ing in strength. But in this conflict of 
culture new India is still decidedly the 
more articulate, if not the stronger 
factor. 

The bias of education, formed at the 
most impressionable time of life, is 
always very strong and very difficult to 
remove. The Neo-Indian can hardly be 
said to have a mind of his own. It is 
more or less a shadow, a reflection of 
the Western mind. I find this passage 
in a work on Indian economics, by a 
distinguished Indian author : **The rise 
to a higher standard of life without 
which no advance in civilization is 
possible has begun in India.** 

This is only an echo of the prevail- 
ing Western view, that we arc just 
emerging from a lower to a higher state 
of civilization under Western tutelage. 
The Western-educated Indian does not 
pause to ponder whether this “rise** 
adds to our social efficiency, whether it 
docs not rather diminish it— materially 
by attenuating to the vanishing point 
our meagre margin between sufficiency 
and privation, and morally by in- 
ordinately enhancing the stringency of 
the struggle for animal existence, and 
thereby leading to the scramble of 
individual against individual and of 
class against class, and the consequent 
diminution of that spirit of benevolence 
and of social service which has so long 


cemented our society together, and to 
various other ethical obliquities. It 
cannot be gainsaid, that a rise to a 
higher standard of living is the necessary 
concomitant of advance in civilization. 
Such a rise took place in the case of the 
Hindus as they advanced in civilization 
some two thousand years ago, and until 
recently they kept to the standard of 
decency, comfort and luxury which 
they then attained. The so-called 
“rise** which is now taking place under 
the influence of a highly materialistic 
culture like the modern is only an 
exchange of the indigenous standard of 
decency, cleanliness, comfort, and 
luxury for an exotic one. The ex- 
change, instead of benefiting our 
community, is, on the whole, doing 
endless mischief. For instance, in a 
climate where the minimum of clothing, 
consistent with the indigenous idea of 
decency, is conducive to health and 
comfort, the swathing of the body in a 
multiplicity of cumbersome apparel from 
head to foot in accordance with the 
Western idea of decency, produces dis- 
comfort, injures health, and drains the 
purse without any equivalent advantage. 

The typical Neo-Indian has become 
more or less an automaton, moving, 
acting, and talking much as the 
Occidental would make him do. He 
hesitates to take a single step for which 
there is no precedent in the West. He 
attempts nothing which is not likely to 
meet with Western approbation, and 
nothing passes with him which has not 
the “Hallmark** of Western approval. 
He merely echoes the views and 
shibboleths of the Westerner and docs 
it with all the zeal of a neophyte. The 
Occidental — naturally enough from his 
view-point— regards the sparsely clad 
Indian of simple habits living in the 
style of his forefathers as but little 
removed from a barbaric condition. 
His Indian disciple, as we have just 
seen, forthwith pleads vehemently for 
a “rise in the standard of living** after 
the Western fashion as essential for the 
emergence of his compatriots from such 
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condition, forces up the demand for 
drapery and all the tawdry parapher- 
nalia of Western civilization hundred- 
fold, and thus adds fresh links to the 
ever lengthening chain of India’s 
industrial slavery and swells the volume 
of an exhausting economic drain. The 
Occidental, accustomed to a different 
state of society and but little acquainted 
with ours, views, as a rule, tlie 
restricted freedom of higher class Hindu 
females, the comparative seclusion in 
which they live and their untiring, 
whole-hearted, self-sacrificing devotion 
to household duties as little better than 
a state of drudgery and bondage, and 
unable to reconcile illiteracy with 
ciilightcnmcnt, regards them as 
immersed in darkness. New India at 
once rings with the cry of the “degraded 
condition of our womanhood” from 
end to cud ; the unregenerate males of 
old India are reprobated by a hundred 
tongues and castigated by a thousand 
pens for perversely keeping their 
women in a condition of slavery wallow- 
ing in the slough of ignorance. That 
there is room for reform in Hindu 
Society, as there is in every other 
society, goes without saying. Uut the 
Neo-Jiidian reformer knows no way of 
reform except that of Western civiliza- 
tion ; and burning with zesil he loudly 
proclaims the gospel of female emanci- 
pation on Western lines and girds up 
to lift the benighted females by making 
them race with the males along the 
paths of University education and 
Western civilization, little reflecting 
upon the goal to which they arc likely 
to lead and to which they are already 
leading in the West. 

The Upanishads were for a long time 
sealed books to the Neo-Indian. But 
when a Western philosopher (Schopen- 
hauer) declared emphatically, that “in 
the whole world there is no study so 
beneficial and so elevating as that of 
the Upanishads,” and that “it had been 
the solace of his life, and would be the 
solace of his death,” he began to see 
that there might really be something in 


3W 

them and to pay them some sort of lip- 
homage. Vedantism, the most scientific 
religion which civilized man has risen 
to as yet, has for good many centuries 
been, and still is, the dominant creed 
of the enlightened in old India ; but 
new India knew but little of it until 
it secured the adherence of Max Muller, 
Deussen, and other European savants. 
Even now, the great majority of the 
Neo-Indians, like the great majority of 
the Westerners, look upon Vedantism 
and similar products of ancient Hindu 
culture much as they look upon Museum 
specimens of palceontological and 
archteological curiosities. The Caste 
System is generally regarded by the 
Westerner as a “monstrous engine of 
pride, dissension, and shame,” and the 
Neo-Indian, following his lead, anathe- 
matizes it and exclaims from house- 
tops : “Our cliaractcr is being 

unhinged, our divisions and dissen- 
sions are being sharpened, our activities 
for public good arc being weakened, 
our very national existence is being 
threatened by this demon of caste, which 
has made, and is making cow^ards of 
us.” 

Ill 

The Neo-Indian is so fully con- 
vinced of the beneficence of the present 
system of Education on Western lines, 
and is so enamoured with it, that he 
constantly urges its extension in the 
press and on the platform, for males as 
well as for females, for the upper as 
well as for the low’er classes. He 
measures the progress of any particular 
area, or of any particular section of 
the population, by its progress in 
literacy on Western methods. The 
Neo-Indian scholar considers himself so 
far above the learned of old India, that 
they evoke in him a complacent feeling 
of benignant patronage, if not of con- 
temptuous indifference. A discu.ssion at 
a meeting of the Senate of the Bombay 
University, held in October, 1913, will 
illustrate the attitude of new India in 
this respect. The discussion arose out 
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of the following letter from the 
Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 
Education Department, to the Registrar 
of the University ; 

am directed to state that at the 
conference of Orientalists held at Simla 
ill July, 1911, there was a general con- 
sensus of opinion that it was necessary 
while making provision for Oriental 
study and research on modern critical 
lines, to maintain side by side with it 
the ancient and indigenous systems of 
instruction, since the world of student- 
ship would, it was thought, suffer 
irreparable loss if the old type of pandit 
and maulavi were to die out, and that 
what was needed to promote this 
indigenous system was encouragement 
rather than reform. V/ith this object 
ill view it has been suggested that a 
Sanskrit school might be established at 
Poona for the training of pandits. The 
school should be furnished with a good 
library to which the collection of 
manuscripts at the Deccan College 
might be transferred. The students at 
the proposed school would be partly 
pandits engaged in the acquisition of 
Oriental learning on the traditional 
lines, and partly graduates interested 
either in Oriental research or in extend- 
ing their knowledge of the more 
recondite branches of Oriental studies. 
The staff would consist partly of the 
repositories of the ancient traditional 
learning and partly of modern Oriental 
scholars. Provision would also be made 
for the imparting of an elementary 
knowledge of the English language to 
the pandit students, and of the German 
and French languages, a knowledge of 
which is necessary for the study of 
modern methods of criticism.*’ 

In connection with this letter an 
elderly P'ellow of the Bombay Univer- 
sity, who was on the borderland between 
old and new India, proposed : 

’’That Government be informed that 
the University is prepared to establish 
a branch of Oriental studies with suit- 
able titles of distinction if arrangements 
are made for the teaching of this branch 


of knowledge generally on the lines 
indicated in the Government letter.” 

This proposal met with a storm of 
opposition which was led by a prominent 
representative of new India. So far as 
I can gather, his reasons for opposing 
it are 

First : The traditional mode of 
learning developed the faculty of 
’’cramming.” 

Secondly : It was adverse to 

’’liberal education.” 

’’The old traditional learning”, said 
this gentleman, ” would not stand the 
test of modern ideas. They should 
leave the pandits to take care of them- 
selves. If Government desired to give 
them encouragement let them do so, but 
the University should have nothing to 
do with them. He did not want 
traditional learning at the expense of 
liberal culture.” 

Another Neo-Indian gentJeman in 
seconding the amendment said that 

’’lie was surprised that at that time 
of the day they should talk of the 
preservation of the pandits. Consider- 
ing the harmful mode of their learning 
it was not advisable for the University 
to recognise them by instituting degrees. 
The University should not extend its 
recognition to any one wlio had not 
acquired an insight into wliat he cailed 
the modern outlook of life. Tlie 
pandits* outlook of life was so narrow, 
and the traditional school of learning 
was so harmful and opposed to modern 
learning, that by encouraging it they 
would not be encouraging what was 
termed liberal education.” 

Poor pandits ! The fact that .such 
men as Bhaskaracharya, Ramanuja, 
Ramananda, Madhavacharya, Chaitanya, 
Rammohan Roy, Isvar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, Bapudeva Sastri, Taracharan 
Tarkaratna, Sudhakar Dvivedi, Rakhal 
Das Nyayaratna and Dayananda 
Sarasvati have come from their ranks 
in comparatively recent times — not to 
speak of the great sages and scientists 
who flourished during the heyday of 
our civilization — should have afforded 
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food for reflection to men who have any 
pretension to ** liberal” education. That 
there are serious delects in the 
indigenous system of higher education 
would be readily admitted by all who 
know anything about it. But it is not 
so harmful, nor does it compare so very 
unfavourably with the system of English 
education in vogue among us, as to be 
undeserving of the small measure of 
encouragement vouchsafed by Govern- 
ment. There is, I think, no less of 
^cramming” among us than among the 
pandits. They exercise their memory 
to be thorough, we do so merely to pass 
examinations. Thoroughness and pro- 
fundity are writ large on the brow of 
the pandits, as supcrflciality and 
shallowness on ours. Then, in regard to 
the matter “crammed,” 1 am not sure 
that w'c can reasonably boast of superior 
discriminative capacity, when we re- 
member that a good portion of our time 
has been consumed in committing to 
memory such things as the feats (with 
dates) of gloriiied assassins, murderers, 
freebooters, and swindlers. 

A tree is to be judged by its fruit; 
and I have grave doubts if the fruit of 
the exotic recently planted is so mark- 
edly superior to that of the indigenous 
plant that we can despise it and leave 
it to perish. The pandit is the embodi- 
ment of a high cultural ideal which 
actuates but few of us. lie is but 
little influeiiced by commercial consi- 
derations. He not only imparts educa- 
tion without any fee but also feeds his 
pupils ; and though “Brahmacharya” 
has undergone considerable relaxation 
of late, the physical and mental dis- 
cipline they are still subjected to is far 
more wholesome than what is enforced 
in our English schools. 

Physically, intellectually, and moral- 
ly the average pandit docs not compare 
at all unfavourably with the average 
product of English education. I doubt 
if the pandits as a body arc more narrow- 
minded and illiberal than such sticklers 
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for “liberal culture” as the Neo-Indian 
scholars who have arraigned them. Lest 
1 should be charged with bias in favour 
of the pandits, I shall cite the testi- 
mony of some Western scholars : 

“The Brahmans who compiled,” 
says H. 11. Wilson, “a code of Hindu 
law, by command of W’arren Hastings 
preface their performance by afhrmiug 
the equal merit of every form of reli- 
gious worship. Contrarieties of belief, 
and diversities of religion, they say, are 
in fact part of the scheme of Provid- 
ence ; for as a painter gives beauty to 
a picture by a variety of colours, or 
as a gardener embellishes his garden 
with flowers of every hue, so God 
appointed to every tribe its own reli- 
gion, that man might glorify him in 
diverse modes, all having the same end, 
and being equally acceptable in his 
sight. To the same effect it is stated 
by Dr. Mill in his preface to the Khrista 
Sangita, or Sacred History of Christ, 
ill Sanskrit verse, that he had witnessed 
the eager reception of the work by 
devotees from every part of India, even 
ill the Temple of Kali, near Calcutta, 
and that it was read and chanted by 
them with a full knowledge of its anti- 
idolatrous tendency.”* 

It would be difficult to find such 
catholicity and philosophic toleration 
even now in many parts of the civilized 
West. 

Max Muller thus writes about the 
pandits : 

“During the last twenty years, how- 
ever, I have had some excellent oppor- 
tunities of watching a number of native 
scholars under circumstances where it 
is not difficult to detect a man’s true 
character, I mean in literary work and, 
more particularly, in literary contro- 
versy. I liave watched them carrying 
on such controversies both among them- 
selves and with certain European scho- 
lars, and feel bound to say that, with 
hardly one exception, they have dis- 
played a far greater respect for truth. 


* *']^8iay8 and lectures on the Religion of the Hindus,” Vol. II, p. 8. 
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and a far more manly and generous 
spirit than we are accustomed to even 
ill Europe and America. They have 
shown strength, but no rudeness ; nay 
1 know that nothing has surprised them 
so much as the coarse invective to which 
certain Sanskrit scholars have condes- 
cended, rudeness of speech being, 
according to their view of human nature, 
a safe sign not only of bad breeding, 
but of w^aiit of knowledge. When they 
were wrong, they have readily admitted 
their mistakes ; when they were right, 
they have never sneered at their Euro- 
pean adversaries. There have been, 
with few exceptions, no quibbling, no 
special pleading, no untruthfuluess on 
their part, and certainly none of the low 
cunning of the scholar who writes down 
and publishes what he knows perfectly 
well to be false, and snaps his fingers 
at those who still value truth and self- 
respect more highly than victory or 
applause at any price. Here too, we 
might possibly gain by the import cargo. 
Let me add that 1 have been repeatedly 
told by English merchants that com- 
mercial integrity stands higher in India 
than in any other country, and that a 
dishonoured bill is hardly known 
there.*** 

^Ir. Adam gives the following inter- 
esting description of the pandits : f 

‘T saw men not only unpretending, 
but plain and simple in their manners, 
and though seldom, if ever, offensively 
coarse, yet reminding me of the very 
humblest classes of English and Scottish 
peasantry ; living constantly half-naked 
and realising in this respect the descrip- 
tions of savage life ; inhabiting huts 
which, if you connect moral consequ- 
ences with physical causes, might be 
supposed to have the cfiPect of stunting 
the growth of their minds, or in which 
only the most contracted minds might 
be supposed to have room to dwell — 
and yet several of these men are adepts 
in the subtleties of the profoundest 
grammar of what is probably the most 


philosophical language in existence, not 
only practically skilled in the niceties 
of its usage but also in the principles 
of its structure ; familiar with all the 
varieties and applications of their 
national laws and literature and indulg- 
ing in the abstruscst and most interest- 
ing disquisitions in logical and ethical 
Philosophy. They are, in general, 
shrewd, discriminating and mild in their 
demeanour. The modesty of their 
character does not consist in abjectness 
to a supposed or official superior, but is 
equally shown to each other. I have 
observed some of the worthiest speak 
with unaffected humility of their own 
pretensions to learning, with admiration 
of the learning of a stranger and 
countryman who was present, with high 
respect of the learning of a townsinaii 
who happened to be absent, and with 
just praise of the learning of another 
townsman after he had retired, although 
in his presence they were silent respect- 
ing his attainments.** 

The pandits have at least preserved 
the precious heritage bequeathed by our 
ancestors. But for them much of it 
would have been irrecoverably lost. 
Instead of being grateful to them, to 
load them with contumely, argues a 
degree of flippancy and narrow-minded- 
ness which one w'ould be loath to asso- 
ciate was “liberal culture.** Our out- 
look on life is certainly broader than 
that of the pandits. But how many of 
us have either the time or the inclina- 
tion to inquire whether it is not shal- 
lower than of yore ? We have Icamt to 
take a brighter view of mundane life 
than the i)andits, but is not much of 
the brightness the mere shine of flimsy 
tinsel ? 

IV 

Education is obviously a means to 
an end. That end is knowledge. But 
all knowledge is not desirable, as, for 
instance, the kind of knowledge which 
enables one to practise robbery or mur- 


♦ “India : What can It Teach Us,” Lecture II. 

t Quoted in F, W. Thomas* “History and Prospects of British Education in India/* p. 
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dcr more efficiently and more scienti- 
fically than he would be able to do with- 
out it. From this point of view, the 
spread of the knowledge of submarines, 
large, long-range, quick-firing guns, 
aeroplanes, asphyxiating gases, explo- 
sives, &c. is condcmnable. Had the 
Western world been more discriminat- 
ing and more careful to check the dis- 
semination of such knowledge, it would 
not have been landed in such a disas- 
trous situation as it is oc'cupying at 
present. But the Westerners have been 
under the delusion that the practical 
applications of physical science to the 
art of war would make war less frequent 
and less destructive. The wars of the 
present century, especially the late 
World-War, have frustrated this expect- 
ation, and will, I hope, serve to dis- 
illusion them. 

Right knowledge, then, is the end 
of education. But what is right know- 
ledge? There is a certain amount of 
conflict of opinion between the Ancients 
and the Moderns in this respect. With 
the Hindu sages the goal of knowledge 
was ethical and spiritual advancement. 
ICvery system of Hindu philosophy, 
whether thcistic, pantheistic, monistic 
or even agnostic, recognises the salva- 
tion of the soul as its end. Its object is 
to secure the good or well-being of 
humanity by the development of the 
inner life for which more or less of 
alxstentioii from sensual gratification, a 
life of more or less of ascetic simpli- 
city is requisite. In this respect Hindu 
culture is at one with the Roman or 
Greek culture. No Hindu teacher 
could have exhorted his disciples to be 
independent of external circumstances 
and bodily conditions more forcibly or 
more earnestly than did the Socratic or 
the Stoic sage. Even Epicunis, with 
whom pleasure was the sole ultimate 
good, maintained the immense superio- 
rity of the pleasures of the mind over 
those of the body, and the Epicurean 
sage no less than the Vedantic sought 
for happiness and tranquillity of soul 
from within rather than from without. 


The ancient philosopher. Eastern as 
well as Western, strove to keep the 
struggle for animal existence to the 
lowest point of animal necessity in order 
that one might be free, so far as possible, 
from the moral corruption incidental to 
it, and might, if lie chose, devote more 
time and energy to the higher and more 
arduous struggle for spiritual develop- 
ment than he would otherwise be able 
to do. 

The basic principle of modern cul- 
ture, on the other hand, is to secure the 
well-being of man by perpetually pro- 
voking and feeding his sensual desires, 
by eternally inventing means and ap- 
pliances for gratifying them. The goal 
of invention to-day becomes its starting 
point to-morrow. One effect of this in- 
ventional activity has been to com- 
mercialise education, especially scienti- 
fic education — to efface to a very large 
extent, if not entirely, the old line of 
demarcation between education for 
culture and education for livelihood. 
The technological, that is to say, the 
vocational side of a modern Universit}'' 
overshadows the cultural ; and in 
countries like Germany, which have 
taken the lead in modern progress, there 
have sprung up Universities solely for 
the purpose of technical education. The 
greatest majority of the scientific men 
of the present day are only glorified 
mechanics and tradesmen. The cul- 
tured Ancients, whether in the East or 
in the West, looked upon trade and 
industry, in fact all money-making occu- 
pations as fit pursuits of people in louver 
planes. Plato, for instance, valued 
Mathematics only because “it habi- 
tuates the mind to the contemplation of 
pure truth and raises us above the 
material universe.” He remonstrated 
with his friend Archytas who had in- 
vented powerful machines on mathe- 
matical principles, and declared “this 
was to degrade a noble intellectual 
exercise into a low craft fit only for 
carpenters and wheelwrights.” Archi- 
medes was half ashamed of his inven- 
tions which were the wonder of his age. 
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Among the Hindus, Manu condemned 
the institution of huge machinery as a 
sin. Visvakarma, the divine patron of 
crafts in India, receives worship only 
from artisans, and he was in no way 
superior to Maya, the architect of the 
Danavas. Sukracharya, the greatest 
Indian inventor of ancient times of 
wiiom we have any traditions, was a 
professor of the Daityas. 

There is no doubt that the domain 
of knowledge has been expanding widely 
and rapidly in the West, but there is 
etpially no doubt that the domain of 
wisdom has been contracting. Is 
militarism increasing ? The West- 
erners set up the Hague Tribunal 
and I^cague of Nations, while 
they go on increasing their armaments 
and fiendish means of destruction, feed- 
ing greed and sowing discord, and do 
not make any earnest attempt to curb 
their grabbing spirit or to promote the 
spirit of benevolence. Their action is 
like that of piling faggots on a fire 
while plying the fire engine, of sprink- 
ling water at the top of a plant while 
cutting away at its root. 

The vast overwhelming mass of 
Western literature bearing upon an in- 
finity of topics constitutes a gigantic 
labyrinth in the intricate and bewilder- 
ing mazes of which one is apt to get 
lost, without any light that would point 
out a rational goal of his life and help 
him to attain it. The inventive 
miracles of the West, however, have 
enabled it to build up its colossal fabric 


of industrial civilization and to exploit 
the weaker peoples of the globe. From 
the purely material standpoint, there- 
fore, it has gained at least temporarily. 
India, however, has not only not gained 
but lost heavily. I have elsewhere 
shown how the spread of Western 
civilization there has led to physical and 
moral degeneration.* No doubt Gov- 
ernment has to a great extent, con- 
sciously or unconsciously weakened or 
destroyed the bulwarks of our Cultural 
Swaraj. But the Westerners have not 
yet attained the highest stage of civili- 
zation in which selflessness prevails over 
selfishness. And their prosperity, nay, 
in several cases, even their very exist- 
ence, under existing conditions, de- 
l>eiids upon the exploitation of the 
weaker peoples of the globe. But vve 
are perhaps more to blame for having 
aided and abetted an alien Government 
with interests and ideals diflerent from 
and often diametrically opiioscd to ours. 

Indeed, it would, perhaps, be no ex- 
aggeration to say, that wc have acted 
like the simpleton of the Sanskrit 
sloka — 

Karasthamudakam tyaktvd 

g/za nasth amab hi bdn c h hai i , 
Siddhamannam parityajya 

b hi kshdma tali dunna t i . 

(The fool neglecting the water at 
hand aspires to that from the clouds, 
and despising the ready meal at home 
goes begging abroad.) 


•“Survival of Hindu Civilization,** Part 2 ; “Physical Degeneration, its Cause.*? and 
Remedies;** *‘Some Present-day Superstitions.'* 



ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 

CHAPTER V 

Four Ways to Ski,p-rrai,isation 

*r H I 

^ sni II ^ H 

Ashtavakra said : 

% Your with anything fifq verily w. contact if not is (^n: so) w: pure (c4 
you) pif what to renounce wish dissolution of the complex fin 

effecting thus surely Dissolution as! attain. 

Ashtavakra said : 

1. You have no contact with anything whatsoever. Therefore, pure as you 
are, what^ do you want to renounce? Destroy the complex^ and even thus* 
enter into (the state of) Dissolution.^ 

[This chapter describes four different ways of the realisation of the absolute state. The 
first ver.se speaks of being Asanga, unattached; the second of looking upon the universe as 
the same reality as the Self — there is only one Atman; the third of considering the 
phenomenal universe as illusory; and the fourth of remaining unaffected by die phenomena 
of the universe, internal and external. Any of these four outlooks will lead to the realisation 
of the Absolute. 

1 What etc.— We renounce what we are attached to. But the pure Self is unattached. 

2 Complex— the aggregate of the body, mind, intellect, the senses, etc. We are at 
present identifying the Self with all these and thus making them exist. This identification 
prevents us from going into Samadhi. The moment we shall destroy this identification, 
we shall merge in the Absolute. 

3 Thus — by destroying the complex. 

^ Dissolution— The state in which no phenomena exist, — the Absolute.] 

wifw: From the sea bubbles like from you frt universe rises ifir 

thus Self ijih one ifTc^T knowing in this w’ay verily Dissolution attain* 

2. The universe rises from you like^ bubbles rising from the sea. Thus* 
know the Atman to be one and enter even thus into (the state of) Dissolution. 

[ILffee etc.— thus showing that the reality of tlie phenomenal wofld is no other than 
the Self itself. 

2 Thtts— The knowledge that Atman alone exists negates the phenomenal world and 
thus the Absolute is realised.] 

siTR*nT^ ^ I 
II ^ II 

The snake in the rope w like manifested W universe visible vrfii 
though on account of being unsubstantial wr% pure in you ^ not 'sftr 

is qif thus iirr verily si4 Dissolution gar attain. 
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3. The universe, being manifested^ like the snake in the rope, does not 
exist in you who are pure,^ even though it is present to the senses ; because it 
is unreal. Thus* verily do you enter into (the state of) Dissolution. 

Manifested cfc.— This classical example of the snake in the rope indicates that the 
universe which has been superimposed on the Self is really non-existent. 

SPfire— The illusion of the world can never aftect the Self. 

3 Thus— having known the universe to be non-existent. Then the consciousness of the 
Atman alone remains.] 

^ WK | 

^ enr II V II 

Perfect whom misery and happiness are the same in 

hope and despair same to whom life and death are the same being (iif 

you) ini thus i^if verily Dissolution attain. 

4. You are perfect and eqiianimous in misery and happiness, hope and 
despair, and life and death. Therefore even thus do you attain (the state of) 
Dissolution. 

[We are affected by joy and sorrow, hope and despair, and life and death as long as 
we consider ourselves as imperfect, as other than the Self. The moment we know ourselves 
as the Atman which alone is perfect, we go beyond all pairs of opposites and attain 
Saxnadhi.] 


CHAPTER VI 

Thk Higher Knowledge 

I 

ijk iT md ^ 11 1 n 

si 1 like space limitless gTgicf phenomenal world like a jar- 

ffiT this Knowledge (irwfn is) iiWT so of this iHTir: relinquishment if not ST, accept 
ance «r not dissolution (n not ^ and is). 

I. Boundless as space am I. The phenomenal world is like^ a jar. This^ is 
Knowledge. So^ it® has neither to be renounced nor accepted® nor destroyed.^ 

[l Phenomenal — Prdferita= evolved out of Prakriti. 

2 Like etc.— Just as a jar contains a space which is the same as the infinite space, so 
the universe with its manifold name and form, contains a reality which is identical with 
the Atman. 

STMs etc.— The sage Ashtavakra speaks in this chapter of a higher outlook. In the 

previous chapter he spoke of Laya, of the need and methods of going beyond the relative 

consciousness into the Absolute. But even this attempt at Laya rises out of a vestige of 
ignorance; for the pure Self was never at any time bound. Here he speaks of that higher 
outlook to which the universe and its consciousness is no longer a bondage and does not, 
therefore, require to be transcended. That is to say, the universe, to this view, reveals 
itself as being of the same substance as the Atman itself. All is now the Self. As Sri 

Ramakrishna said, till we have reached the roof, we negate the stairs aa fiomething other 

than the roof, but when we have reached the roof, we find that the stain and the roof 
are of the same material. 
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4 5o— When this Knowledge has been attained, there is then only the one Self; the 
Question of renouncing, accepting or destroying anything d*v?s not arise. 

6/i*-the phenomenal world. 

6i4(;cepted—We then do not feel attached to the world. 

7 Destroyed— we then do not require to negate it as something other than Atman.] 

in# ?pi?iw *f ?nnT^ jt ^ n 

That I ocean fu like (^fw am) uqpQ; phenomenal universe 

like the wave (nufil is) ifif etc. as before, 

2. That I am like^ the ocean and the phenomenal universe is like the wave. 
This is Knowledge. So it has neither to be renounced nor accepted nor destroyed. 

[1 Like etc , — ^This example makes clearer the oneness of the Self and the universe, — 
both same substance like ocean and its wave.] 

iRr m# si sr nd ^ ii ^ ii 

That ur 4 I like pearl-oyster am) the world-projection 

like silver (wfir is) ff?[ etc. as before, 

3. That I am like the pearl-oyster; and the world-projection is like^ silver. 
This is Knowledge. So it has neither to be renounced nor accepted nor destroyed. 

[tLike etc , — ^The reality behind the silver-illusion is the pearl-oyster. ]^ven so the 
reality of the universe is the Self itself.] 

31# m nfe I 

fi# *i wnft imd n « n 

^ I indeed in all beings am) and 9^9rrf^all beings ^f^ in me 

are) iftf etc. as before, 

4. am indeed in all beings and all^ beings are in me. This is Knowledge. 
So it has neither to be renounced nor accepted nor destroyed. 

[1 7 etc.— I am the inner substance of all beings. 

2AII etc , — I am the substratum of the universe. 

This verse also indicates that the reality of the Self and of the phenomena are not 
different. The Atman is both the contained and the container of the universe.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


In This Number 

As will be seen from the Unpublished 
Letters of Swami Vivekananda printed 
this month, the Swami was eager to 
establish a monastic centre in Kashmir, 
and to that end, a plot of land was also 
chosen. H. H. the Maharajah w»as 
only too eager for this ; but the pro- 
posal was vetoed on the list of Agenda 
for Council, in the following autumn, 


by the English Resident, Sir Adelbert 

Talbot Sri Ramakrishna on 

the Outlook of Renunciation is trans- 
lated from the diary of M., a disciple 
of the Master, as published by him in 

Bengali The opinion of 

Rom.\in RoLiWtND (himself an artist of 
the highest rank), as expressed in his 
article, Art and Life, deserves our most 
careful and respectful attention. To 
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him Art is not a pastime, but a 
‘‘vocation,** to be nourished by his 
heart’s blood. ... A Bird’s-Eye View 
of the Present State of Science and 
Philosophy with Passing References to 
Sankhya and Vedanta by Kamakhya 
Nath Mitra, m.a., who is the Principal 
of the Rajendra College, P^aridpur, 
Bengal, is a challenging article. His 
estimate of Sir J. C. Bose’s scientific 
discoveries should be carefully con- 
sidered. Sir Jagadish himself should 
not be expected to draw out logically 
the philosophical implications of his 
researches. This task must be left to 
philosophers themselves. But first per- 
haps it is necessary to decide whether 
we are living in a universe or multiverse 

Builders of Unity by Romain 

Rolland, translated from the original 
French, is extracted from his Life of 
Sri Ramakrishna still unpublished. We 
hope to publish a few more extracts 
from the same source in our next issues. 

Quacks 

The finer a thing, the greater is 
the chance of confusion about it. 
Spirituality is, therefore, very often 
misunderstood. All sorts of things 
pass under that name. The reason of 
the abuse of religion is at least three- 
fold. First, scarcely any religion except 
Hinduism has as yet conceived spiritual 
phenomena rationally and scientifically. 
Transcendental experiences have come 
to the votaries of all great religions. 
But the true co-ordination of those 
experiences with the other experiences 
of life and reality has not been made 
by the non-Hindu religions. These 
experiences have been often conceived 
by them as either miracles or grace of 
God, mysterious and inexplicable, as 
mere revelations. Naturally faith has 
been the only attitude possible towards 
them. Understanding has been lack- 
ing. A theoretical knowledge of the 
nature and workings of the mind, sub- 
conscious, conscious and superconscious, 
and of the nature and ways of the spirit 
makes one less liable to error ; and 


there is less superstition and spiritual 
confusion. Secondly, theoretical know- 
ledge is not enough in itself. When 
we come face to face with the psychical 
and psychological phenomena, we often 
fail to properly estimate them in spite 
of theoretical understanding, because of 
inexperience. These new experiences 
arc so unlike the accustomed ones that 
their proper evaluation becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. We easily make 
blunders. Thirdly, there is always the 
tendency in us to press our higher 
knowledge to the service of our base 
desires. We want to exploit spiritual 
knowledge and power for our earthly 
benefit. 

This last reason, in our opinion, is 
the greatest obstacle in the way of the 
West becoming truly spiritual. The 
West is too much rdjasika, outward 
bound. Whatever comes in its way, it 
seeks to apply in glorifying its normal 
earthly self. Science has already 
sufTcred in this way. Science has 
almost become synonymous with the 
quest for more and more worldly 
riches, powers and comforts. Science 
is primarily a search for truth and 
knowledge and is consequently holy. 
But it is now utterly desecrated by 
being forced to serve the earthly and 
the gross. The science of mind has 
succumbed to the same fate. The 
higher is being constantly dragged to 
the level of the lower to satisfy the 
greed of the worldly-minded. The 
Indian spiritual activities in the West 
have to suffer greatly from this. It is 
a great shame that even Indians do not 
sometimes hesitate to take advantage of 
the situation. There are Indians in the 
West, who have made the preaching of 
pseudo-religion a means of earning 
wealth. There are imitation Swamis 
and Avatars parading their wisdom in 
the West making extravagant claims 
calculated to ensnare the greedy. Not 
merely Indians, but there are many 
more Western men and women who 
have set themselves up as spiritual 
teachers, pandering to the credulities of 
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the people. And false occult books are 
being written by scores and hundreds 
in order to catch the unwary. 

The present is pre-eminently the age 
of psychological investigation. There 
is no doubt that Indian knowledge has 
been a great stiinnlus in this respect. 
That religion is a matter of psychology 
in the last analysis, and not of theology, 
has been demonstrated specially by 
Indian religion. The idea has caught on. 
But the great interest in psychology 
in the West is not all due to India. The 
Western psychologists also have of late 
contributed a good deal. The res\ilt, 
however, has not been happy. Confu- 
sion has become worse confounded. An 
American writer has recently given a 
vivid picture of what i)sychology-mania 
is doing in America. It will be foolish 
to deny that there is much truth in 
applied psychology ; but it is also true 
that there is much fraud. A little 
knowledge is dangerous, and there are 
always (juacks and cheats. To (luole 
the above-mentioned American writer: 

‘*It would require more space than 
is available to draw up a list of the 
better known ‘greatest scientists* and 
‘master minds* whose powers range 
from developing an imbecile into a 
genius to growing hair on a pate that 
for years has been as bald as a billiard 
ball. A few of the more alluring speci- 
mens may be mentioned. 

“Pre-eminent is the lady with the 
radiant glance, who, t)robably more 
than any one else, has been instru- 
mental ill initiating the so-called 
‘Applied Psychology Clubs.* She lec- 
tures on such irresistible topics as ‘How 
to Live One Hundred Years,’ ‘How To 
Make A Million Dollars Honestly,* and 
— of tragic significance to her listeners 
— ‘How To Grow Brains.' Wreathed 
in smiles, she recites with charming 
informality the well-known hokum 
rhyme which begins : 

If you think you are beaten, you are; 

If you think you dare not, you don't; 

If you*d like to win, but think you can't— 

It’s almost certain you won’t. 


Then ignoring how human constitutions 
differ, she tells you to take half a tea- 
spoonful of precipitated chalk every 
morning — it has helped her, therefore 
it should help you. 

“A worthy rival of this female 
quack is the Florida ‘judge* who sells 
a ‘realization system of practical psy- 
chology* — ‘realization,* 1 fancy, be- 
cause it has realized a tidy little profit 
for him. Illustrations of a country 
home, a Rolls-Royce, a lovely bride, 
and other such desiderata grace his cir- 
culars. You can have these and many 
other luxuries after you have enrolled 
in the course — ^aiid paid thirty dollars 
for the privilege. But first you must fill 
out an elaborate application, resembling 
a legal document, which includes the 
question : ‘Are you prepared to promise 
that you will never knowingly use the 
truths now about to be given into your 
possession for the injury or oppression 
of any other person?* . . . 

“No less intriguing are the pledges 
of the ‘Wonder Woman* from Los 
Angeles, founder of ‘auto-science.* En- 
rolled in her course -twenty-five dollars 
for twelve lessons packed into six lec- 
tures — you will learn ‘how to radiate 
magiietisni,* and ‘how to broadcast your 
thoughts at will and produce action.* 
You will be taught the ‘psychic hand- 
shake,* ‘how to increase your business 
from one hundred to one thousand per 
cent ill a few weeks,* ‘how to collect 
debts without collection agencies or 
lawyers,* ‘how to sell by means of 
thought transference,* ‘how to broadcast 
for customers and get them,* and ‘how 
to protect yourself against the mental 
influence of others.* In addition, the 
lady is a mental healer. She gives 
absent treatments at ‘one mile or ten 
thousand miles distance, with or with- 
out consent of patient,* and — for a con- 
sideration — ^she teaches you her magic 
pow'cr. Naturally, to such a gifted 
person, psychoanalysis, vocational direc- 
tion, and analysis of persons ‘on sight' 
are mere child’s play. . . . 

“Another person deserving honor- 
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able mention in this legion of quackery 
is the jovial-looking personality trans- 
former who has assumed the name of 
one of the noblest families in England. 

. . he 'makes your brain a super- 
sending and receiving radio instrument.* 
You need only buy his book for five 
dollars and 'you can make yourself what 
you will : great, grand, splendid, 
supreme in mind and thought, honored 
wherever you are known.* Certainly 
five dollars is not too much to pay for 
such results. A companion volume, 
'now the standard work of the Magnet- 
ism Club of America,* guarantees a com- 
plete change of personality in five days 
^ — a boast which may be responsible for 
the sale of 700,000 copies of the 
book 

“I could go on citing illustration after 
illustration of 'master minds,* 'greatest 
teachers,* 'foremost psychologists,* psy- 
chomentors, psychometrists, character 
analysts, bio-psychologists, mctapsycho- 
logists, phrenologists, physiognomists, 
characterologists, numerologists, psy- 
chics, and clairvoyants — but a complete 
directory of charlatans, quacks, and 
semi-quacks would be both pointless and 
depressing. However, one ‘psychologi- 
cal* contraption, termed a 'Konzentra- 
tor,* must be mentioned, if only for its 
ingenuity. So far as I could determine 
from the illustration, this device con- 
sists of a piece of metal which may be 
attached to the forehead. With my 
own modest knowledge of physiological 
psychology I was somewhat startled to 
read that this strip of brass, 'revitalizes 
the neurones, the bi-polar brain nerve 
cells ; develops a more receptive, more 
retentive memory no course of training 
can procure, and helps to concentrate 
thought. That is all.* Considering 
that the price is only ten dollars, it is 
not only all — it is enough, and more 
than enough 

"A much more involved problem for 
the scientist was the scheme concocted 
several years ago by a few officers in an 
Apph'ed Psychology Club numbering 


over a thousand members. Eventually 
the district attorney became curious to 
learn in what way turning somersaults 
in a hammock (which the members were 
urged to buy at twenty dollars each from 
one of the club leaders) could lengthen 
the spinal column or so affect the 
vertebra: as to add to the span of 
life 

“Unfortunately, many thousands of 
people .... still believe that 
they can get something for nothing, 
that for a trifling fee they may secure 
precious secrets, Aladin*s lamp, 'open 
sesame* incantations, wishbones, luck, 
names, rejuvenation extracts, concentra- 
tion plates — in other words, all that one 
can wish for. These optimists are told : 
‘Tune your conscious Intellectual 
Energy with the subconscious urge, or 
Solar Energy, and win ! Be sure you 
are in vibration, and then go ahead. A 
“Good Name** in vibration with the 
pnblic*s subconscious mind is worth 
$80,000,000.* They ponder over this 
advice and feel somewhat as Archimedes 
did when he cried out ‘Eureka !* ** 

Conditions, as described above, are 
certainly lamentable. But what is the 
remedy? The remedy does not lie in 
condemning applied psychology whole- 
sale. Undoubtedly great wonders can 
be accomplished through the mind. It 
is not all charlatanism. But as is 
natural, the true thing is far rarer than 
the commodities commonly exhibited. 
Here India can help a great deal. A 
theoretical understanding (which India 
alone can impart) of the ways of the 
mind and spirit will protect many 
against deception. A new outlook on 
life, inspired by the spirit of renuncia- 
tion, should also be taught. Otherwise 
there will always be the temptation to 
utilise mental and spiritual powers for 
worldly purposes, and the cupidity of 
the Westerners will make them easy 
victims of wicked trickeries. And next, 
India must show the errors in the 
present psychological theories of the 
West — the theories some of which are 
proving so disastrous to the morals of 
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mankind. We must cure by fulfilling, 
and not by denying or destroying. 

Supermen 

Our last month’s correspondent has 
also sent us the following question : 

“The theory of Evolution is leading 
us on to the dreams of superman. Is 
the dream an illusion or a realisable 
hope? In that case what will be the 
nature of superman?” 

From our answer to the last month’s 
question, it can be imagined what our 
answer to this question will be. We 
do not believe we arc warranted by the 
so-called theory of evolution to dream 
of supermen. Obviously our corres- 
pondent thinks that in course of time 
a race of men(?) will grow on earth, 
who will pos.sess greater physical and 
mental powers than now, will perhaps 
have a different nature and would be 
endowed with unusual psychic powers. 
It is quite po.ssiblc that some individuals 
will be born of the above description in 
future as they have been in the past. 
But that an entire race of this type will 
appear in course of time is after all 
only a dream. That is to .say, it may 
or may not. Just as tliere arc so many 
different species of beings on earth at 
present, it is imaginable that in some 
future age, a new species may be born, 
which may be called .siipcrinen. But 
there are also many more things imagin- 
able. And it is scarcely profitable to 
hope for all our imaginations to be ful- 
filled. 

Apart from Nature herself evolving 
supermen, it may be .said that men by 


their conscious effort may produce them. 
Means may be found by which men may 
easily develop their psychic nature, get 
control over supernatural laws and thus 
make themselves supermen. Or it may 
be that the first supermen may devise 
ways by which children will naturally 
inherit the superhuman qualities of their 
l)arcnts, as children now do the human 
qualities. We entertain serious doubts 
as to the first alternative. Human 
beings are so constituted now, that it is 
too much to believe that any such easy 
means can be found out for all of them. 
Religion perhaps will remain as difficult 
as it has always been. For the real 
difficulty is not so much with the modes 
of religious practice as with the minds 
that practise them. These minds, most- 
ly gross and earth-bound, cannot be 
metamorphosed by a mere wish. We 
do not see any chance of a revolutionary 
change of the present conditions. Some 
persons will in every generation be 
spiritually and psychically great. But 
most persons will have to plod on as 
they are doing now. As to the second 
alternative until the law of heredity has 
been proved to be absolute, it w’ould be 
ulle to dream of such psychic inherit- 
ance. 

This dream of supermen is after all 
a variation of the dream of the Millen- 
nium. We human beings are always 
expecting a miracle to happen on earth. 
This is nothing but a vestige of that 
desire for earthly prosperity, which is 
so insidious and so difficult to get rid 
of. True spirituality is a million miles 
apart from such dreams. 


REVIEW 


vST. AUGUSTINE. By Eleanor McDougald, 
]), iJit Christian Literature Society 
for India, Madras. 114 />/». Price As. S. 

The b(X)k i.s a small lively portraiture of 
the spiritual life of St. Augu.stine with a 
historical background. The external facts of 
life have been so depicted as to reveal the 
internal growth of the man. The whole pro- 


duction is interspersed with relevant passages 
from the Saint’s Confessions and Letters. 

The religious life of the Saint began with 
hi.** conversion at the age of thirty-two. 
I’rescntly a complete change came upon 
him. He gave up all secular concerns, 
retired to an obscure village near Thagaste, 
his native town, not far from Carthage, and 
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devoted himself entirely to prayer and study. 
Ilis high position as a professor of Rhetoric 
in the University of Milan, his wealth and 
fame for learning which were ever on the 
increase, his ambitions, and the gross 
temptations, to which he had fallen a prey 
under the influence of the age, could not 
liold him back. But this congenial mode of 
living in constant thought of God he was not 
allowed to pursue long. His celebrity for 
learning, wisdom and ability was too great 
to let him live in obscurity. To his great 
reluctance, he was summoned away three 
years after to the busy and public life of 
the Church ministry. 

But no sooner did he accept ordination 
tlian he was as earnest in the performance 
of its duties as in his devotional practices in 
the life of retircmient. Indeed, sincerity and 
carnestne.ss were the two fundamental trials 
of his character. This was evident not only 
in his passionate love, his pursuit of know- 
ledge, his ctupiiries after truth which involved 
him in Matiichaeati errors for nine long 
years, but even in his hesitation to be 
baptized. 

Four years after the taking of holy orders, 
he was made Bishop of Hippo. Though 
called to more conspicuous offices several 
times, he refused to go beyond it. When this 
little African town was besieged by the 
Vandals under Genseric in .^30 A.D., he 
remained within it to share the lot of the 
people, and died of illness very soon in the 
seYent3'-sixtli year of his age. 

The Saint's devotional spirit particularly 
manifested itself in his purity, humility and 
service. No virtue he valued so much as 
sanctity. No vice he dreaded so much as 
love of prai.se and pride of position. Service 
of his fellow beings was to him a part of 
the service of God. **Do well whatever thou 
doest, and then thou hast praised God." 

One characteristic of his devotional atti- 
tude was very akin to Hindu conception of 
Divine love. God was to him more a lover 
than loved. ‘Thou werl w’ith me, before I 
was with Thee'—this is the keynote of his 
love-consciousness. To the Vai.shnavas also 
God is Ivove, Dover and Doved at the same 
time. 

Of his numerous writings, our author has 
taken notice of the important few, the best 
known of which i.s the Confessions. This 
is the most faithful record of his life probably 
up to the forty-second years, when he wrote 
it as an act of penitence, for the glorification 


of God's mercy upon him and for the benefit 
of others. This penitent mood and constant 
dread of sin have shrouded his personality 
with a sort of gloom not altogether dispersed 
by the rays of Divine light and joy. 

The book under review, which is the first 
of the series "The Bhaktas of the World" 
compiled under the auspices of the Christian 
Diterature Society for India, is evidently 
meant for the Hindu readers. The Hindus, 
to whom Divine love and wisdom are not the 
monopolised treasures of any sect or commu- 
nity, will certainly weleome the book as 
profitable reading. In fact, the Religion of 
Dove is essentially one. It has difierent 
manifestations in different lauds, according 
to physical feature.*?, climatic conditions, 
racial characteristics of the inhabitants and 
other causes. It is wise to maintain this 
diversity in shapes and colours, so long as 
the universal spirit is intact, in order that 
religious ideals may suit different tempera- 
ments and caj)abilitic5. Det us clear our 
understanding mutually and improve our 
knowledge of one another, free from prosely- 
tising spirit or piTsiiasive policy, so as to 
realise the universal character of religion in 
every form. 

The book is written in an elegant pene- 
trative style. The printing and the get-up 
are good. 

ZOROASTRJAN RJJDIGION AND CUS- 
'J'OMS. By Krvad Shcriarji Dadahhai 
Bharucha. D. B. Taraporevala Sons and C^. 
Bombay. 210 pp. Price Hs. 3. 

The book, in its original form, was a 
paper which represented Zoroastrianism in 
the Chicago Parliament of Religions in 1893. 
ft appeared in print in the same year. This 
third edition under review has come out 
much enlarged and improved with a number 
of appendices and a long index. The style 
is lucid. The printing and the get-up are 
<Ieccnt. The author, an Athornan by birth, 
was renowned for his study of Avesta and 
Pahlavi and was appointed lecturer of 
Rahnuinai Mazdayasnati Sabhfl of Bombay, at 
whose instance he wrote the paper. The 
b(x>k, as can be expected from the nature 
of the case, is a genuine though commenda- 
tory exposition of the Religion of Zoroaster. 
In the Parsi sacred books the Religion is 
called Mazdayasni Zarathustri i.e. worship of 
Mazda preached by Zarathustra who is said 
to have been taught by Mazda the Great Lord 
Himself. Zoroaster was the last great teacher 
of Iran who was completely successful in 
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exterminating the worship of the Daevas, 
the evil spirits, from among its people. The 
author gives a succinct account of the Holy 
scriptures of the Zoroastrians, their concep- 
tion of Godhead, cosmology, theoiy of man’s 
constitution and destiny and also rituals and 
customs, in the course of which he removes 
some misconceptions concerning this ancient 
faith. It is neither polytheism, ditheism nor 
nature-worship. These are mere accretions 
on the pure and unmixed monotheism 
preached by Zarathustra not later than 
1200 B.C. 

RAJARSHI RAM MOHAN ROY. By 
Manual C. Parekh, B.A. Oriental Christ 
House, Rajkot, Kathiwad. j8g pp. Price 
cloth Ks, 3, boaid Rs. 2. 

This short sketch of the life and deeds of 
Raja Ramniuhan Roy is, properly speaking, 
n presentment of the Raja as a religious 
reformer from the standpoint of an Oriental 
Christian. The author, though a Christian, 
has a liberalised view in that he acknow- 
ledges the truths of other religions and is 
IK it for aggressive missionary propaganda. 
Tlic pionccr-wurk of Ramniolian in almost all 
fields of Modern Indian life have made him 
“the first great reformer of Hinduism in 
modern limes and the father of modern 
India.” The author has given him the same 
position as that of Vyasa, Yagiiavalkya, 
Sankara and other great sages and teachers 
of India. We do not think the author is 
justified in this estimation; for tliough 
Ranimohan was a reformer and revivalist, he 
was not a seer and maker. 

No accredited follower of the Raja will 
perhaps agree with the author in his conclu- 
sion that the Raja was a Iliiidu-Christian, — 
Hindu in name and Christian in spirit. How 
far indeed was the Raja actually influenced 
by Christianity? 

The fact is that Rammohan was a Hindu 
Theist. He preached the Unity of God and 
‘the pure mode of worshipping him in spirit’ 
taught by the Upanishads as the common 
ground of religious faiths. He failed, how- 
ever, to realise the necessity of worshipping 
God in concrete forms instructed by the same 
Shastras, on account of his aversion to poly- 
theism and idolatry engendered by the study 
of the Koran in early life and because of 
some social abuses that came to be associated 
witli the image-worship during the decadence 
of Hinduism. Rammohan even ascribed those 
s c^al evils to image-worship. 

accordance with the mild and liberal 


spirit of universal toleration vrhich is well- 
known to be a fundamental principle of 
Hinduism,” as he says, he acknowledged all 
religious truth.s as far as they appealed to 
his acute reason and strong moral sense. 
Though an upholder of Vedautic muiiotlieisni, 
he could not appreciate the pure monism 
of the Vedanta as the rational basis of all 
religious and moral truths. Tlie theological 
belief in the fatherhood of God and brotlier- 
hcx)d of men, underlying moral observances 
appealed to him mure. This is partly respon- 
sible for his leaning to Christian moral codes. 
But he was equally conscious of the supreme 
value of the moral principles of the Hindu 
scriptures. For, in his Introduction to the 
Isa Upauishad, in which he quotes a 
Christian moral precept, ‘Do unto others as 
you would be done by,* which according to 
Mr. Parekh is the Christian precept par excel- 
lence, he says, ‘‘I have been impelled to lay 
before them (the Hindus) genuine transla- 
tions of parts of their scriptures, which 
inculcates not only the enlightened worship 
of one God, but the purest principles of 
morality.” 

Our author is a good visionary. He hopes 
for the Christiaiiisation of Hinduism with 
Jesus as the central object of worsliip. 
Rammohan, according to him, failed to bring 
about that Christianisatiou, because of his 
unbelief in the theory of Avatar. But 
Keshab, he says, almost accomplished this. 
He also finds that Rammohan ’s orthodox 
Hindu opponent Shankar Shasiri (whom, 
with a wonderful historical sense, he calls 
to be the forerunner of the Ramkrishna- 
Vivekananda Sch(X>l) showed an appreciative 
attitude hiwards Christ. Our author himself 
finds an unifying link betweii Vaishnavism 
and Christianity in the theory of Avatar, 
which eventually led him to prefer the latter 
to the former. 

All these, according to ns, only show that 
the Hindus appreciate Christ; but this does 
not mean that the Hindus will accept Christ 
as the typical and perfect Avatar in pre- 
ference to Rama and Krishna, as the author 
imagines. The trutli is that the Hindus 
look upon all religious systems as so many 
phases of One Universal Religion— the 
Sanatana Uharma— revealed in the Vedanta. 

However the author may hail Rammohan 
as a champion of Christianity, it is he who 
stemmed the tide of Christian aggression in 
India and sought for the assimilation of 
Western ideals on a national basis. It was 
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under Keshab that the firahmo movement 
cut itself adrift from the bedrock of national 
life. The rising spirit of the country moved 
in three different directions— Westernism, 
Liberalism and Conservatism, till the Hindu 
genius of Ramkrishna-Vivekaiiaiida Com- 
mingled them in the eternal life-current of 
India to form one mighty stream of national 
movement running into the sea of humanity. 
One who has studied the growth of McKlern 
India, can easily see how the three 
dominant notes of Ruiii]iiohau*s message 
—the upholding of the Vedanta, the national- 


isation of India and the reconciliation of 
Rastem and Western ideals have been ful- 
filled even beyond Raja's conception in the 
Mission of Vivekananda. 

It is not possible to deal with all the 
(loints of our disaggreement with the autlior 
in the course of a brief review. We have 
only considered the general attitude of the 
author. The book is interesting. It has as 
a frontispiece a full-size coloured portrait of 
the Raja. A short index has been appended 
to it. The printing and the get-up are not 
attractive. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Vedanta Society, Portland, U. S. A. 

We liave received the following report 
from the Vedanta Society, Portland, (J. S. A. : 

Siucc the outline of the activities of the 
Vedanta Society of Portland, Oregon, under 
the leadership of Swami Prabbavananda was 
sent in March 1928, many interesting changes 
have been made for the growth of the 
Society and the members individually. From 
approximately the first of April, 1928, until 
the latter half of July the regular classes 
and lectures continued with a steady attend- 
ance and sustained interest. 

During the third week of June and ai 
the time of the Rose Festival which is an 
annual city festival in Portland, Swami 
I^Iadhavananda of San Francisco visited the 
Society. It was a great treat when he 
lectured to large classes that week and to a 
crowded house in the evening of June 2/jtli. 
On the days between classes high festivities 
were in order. The annual picnic at Oswego 
Lake was held. After an ample dinner the 
students and friends gathered about the open 
fireplace and a program consisting of several 
readings, an humorous one act play and 
games was given. 

The second fortnight of July was spent 
by Swami Prabbavananda vacationing in 
California. After visiting friends in San 
Francisco he went to I/js Angeles and 
Alhambra, California, where he spent the 
major portion of his vacation period. Several 
lectnres were delivered in the California 
Centres. 

Upon his return to Portland Swami 
Prabbavananda delivered a comprehensive 
series of lectures upon the life and teachings 


of Sri Ramakrishna at the Sunday Morning 
Service hour. Tliis series covered some 
three months and was deeply appreciated by 
all the students whose privilege it was id 
hear it. The classes for members continued 
with .studies of the Gospel according to St. 
John and of the Isha Upanishad. Upon the 
completion of the studies from the Bible the 
Swami began interpreting, at the Friday 
evening cla.sses, “Vivekaehudaiiiani’* of .Sri 
Saukaracharya. This study will continue 
through the remainder of the present year. 
With the beginning of 1929 Swami Prabliava- 
nanda began a second study of the (iita. 
The cla.ss nights were shifted to Tuesday 
and Thursday of each week again as ihey 
were when the Society was first organized. 
At the request of the Swami all new inenibers 
and those who had enjoyed the study before 
are making a special effort to attend this 
series of lectures. This renewed enthusiasm 
in tlie class work has resulted in several 
new members and at present tlie class n>oin 
is crowded to capacity both niglhs of the 
week. 

Harly in January of this year by un- 
animous decision of the official l)oard, the 
location of the Society's headquarter was 
changed. A fine hall for the vSunday 
services was procured in the new vStudio 
Building which has recently been constructed 
for the housing of musicians and allied 
artists. The lecture hall is new and modern. 
The platform arrangement for the public 
lectures is very harmonious and dignified 
due to the lighting and floral decorations. 
Adjoining the hall another smaller room, very 
comfortably and tastefully furnished, has 
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been secured for the week day classes^ 
personal conferences, etc. 

With the opening in the new quarters 
Swami Prabhavananda has inaugurated two 
new activities. He has generously donated 
liis personal library, consisting almost com- 
pletely of books not available to the American 
reading public, to be used in a reading room 
(the regular class room) which is open on 
afternoons every day in the week except 
vSundays. The lady students take turns being 
liostesses for the reading room. Tn order 
to make it possible for the general public 
to meet and become acquainted with him, 
and thus contact the ide.als tjf Vedanta in 
a more personal way, Swami Prabhavananda 
holds an informal question and discussion 
class on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
afternoons of each week. As a result of 
these changes and activities the membership 
lias increased and all classes and lectures 
are lietter attended than ever before in the 
history of the Society. Since early in 
January announcements of the public lectures 
have been made by Radio over one of the 
largest broadcasting stations in the city and 
advertising has been carried in the two 
leading daily papers. This, we feel, has 
helped to create a more general interest. 

At last it seems the Portland public i 
becoming aware of the splendid work tha 
Swami Prabhavananda is doing. We feei 
that it is impossible to put into words an 
e.stiniate of the deep and unliriiig efforts 
of the Swami to bring to the Western world 
the ideals of the Vedanta. To those who 
are in personal touch with him in his work 
this is a constant inspiration. As for the 
unseen influence upon the lives of all who 
come in contact with the Swami we can 
(»nly say its effect is beyond estimate. 

The birthday of Swami Vivekananda was 
observed publicly on vSunday, February 
third. Swami Prabhavananda delivered two 
masterly lecture.s dealing with the life and 
the contributions of the great leader to modern 
civilization. There were splendid audiences 
for both the lectures. Special floral and 
musical offerings were arranged for the 
service.**. 

On Wednesday evening, March 13th, at 
eight o’clock, the Society celebrated the 
O.'ird birthday anniversary of Sri Rama- 
krishna. At the celebration that evening, 
after a short opening talk by the Swami, 
the program was turned over to the students 
of the Society. A paper giving many of 


the interesting details of Ramakrishna’s life 
was read, also a hymn to the Master, 
written by Swami Vivekananda. These were 
followed by a recitation from Sir Kdwin 
Arnold’s poetic translation of the Bhagavad 
Gita. After the program the Swami served 
the students halua and tea, which was a 
most delightful refreshment. Many beautiful 
floral offerings by the students lent a peace- 
ful and inspiring atmosphere to the 
occasion. The public services commemorat- 
ing the occasion were held on Sunday, 
March 17th. In the morning at eleven 
o'clock the Swami lectured upon “Rama- 
krishna and the Modern Age". At eight 
in the evening his subject was "Ramakrishna 
and Universality", barge and appreciative 
audiences attended both lectures. 

Swami Vividishananda Sails 
for America 

Swami Vividishananda sailed from 
Calcutta for the United States of America 
on the 7th June last. We understand that 
for the present the Swami will be placed 
in charge of the Vedanta Society at 
Portland, Oregon, that is now being con- 
ducted by Swami Prabhavananda who will 
proceed to St. bouis to firmly organise the 
work there, a nucleus of which was formed 
before by the Swami himself. Swami 
Vividishananda is a sweet, loving, young 
Sannynsin of the Ramakrishn.T Order with 
many beautiful traits of character, and we 
fervently hope that his genial personality 
will make a charming impression on the 
American mind. Tlie Swami had recently 
been ill charge of the Ramakrishna Asbrama 
at Rajkot in Kathiawar for about a year 
since its inception. Previous to this he had 
been a member of the Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati, for about six years, during which 
he also edited PrahudJlha Bharaia for two 
years with great success. We wish him 
grea' success in his new field of activity. 

Swami Madhavanaeda Returns 
'to India 

Swami Madhavananda came back to 
India lAa Europe on the 24th June last 
from the United States of America after two 
years* preaching work in the Hindu Temple 
of San Francisco. He had been in charge 
of the Temple there, and had left an 
indelible impression behind of his character 
which is always loving and faithful to the 
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highest principles and ideals of Hindu life. 
His services being required at home, he had 
to come back after such a short stay in 
America. We understand that he will be 
placed in charge of some important work 
in connection with the Ramakrishna Mati* 
and Mission. We accord him a hearty 
welcome. 

R. K. Atkrama, Feridpur, Bengal 

A short report of the Ashraina for the 
j'car 1928 is to hand. It speaks of the humble 
services it lias been able to do during the 
year. A free primary school and a Homeo- 
pathic charitable dispensary are attached to 
the Ashrania for the cultivators and poor 
people of the locality. There is also a free 
library for the public. During the year 3 
mds. 17 srs. 8 cli. of rice were supplied to 
two families in times of great crisis. The 
sum of Rs. 119-7 given to poor 

students towards paying their fees while 
other poor persons received Rs. ij~q-6. Two 
needy students were supplied witli food free. 
The workers of the Ashraina nursed 8 persons 
and cremated 3 dead bodies. Besides all 
these, tlie Ashraina collected and sent a sum 


of Rs. 412-4-6 in aid of the famine relief 
work at Bankura, Bulurghat and Khulna. 
The total receipts including last year’s 
balance amounted to Rs. 1481-4-3 and the 
total expenditure to Rs. 1 270-10-0 leaving a 
balance of Rs. 210-10-3 in hand. The 
important feature of the Ashrama is intended 
to be the establishment of a Students’ Home 
which it has already started with 2 students. 
It wants to increase the number at least 
to 25. For this purpose it is necessary to 
purchase at least 10 bighas of land near the 
Ashraina for providing the students with 
facilities for agricultural training along with 
other tilings. The purchase of land will cost 
Rs. 5000. Digging a tank for raising the land, 
construction of dwelling houses, school- 
building and a prayer hall will require at 
least Rs. 25000. It therefore appeals to the 
benevolent zemindars of the district and the 
philanthropic public to contribute their quota 
to the Ashrama Fund. 

We are pleased with the humble services 
it has so long done and wish to see it as an 
instrument of greater and more useful 
service in the future. 


Ramakrishna Mission Relief Work 

Secretary, R. K. Mission, writes: 

In the flooded area of Assam we have got four main centres, at Tarapur, 
Bhangarpur, Ichamati and Cliapghat with six additional sub-centres. These 
cover an area of 94 sq. miles to include 228 villages and the recipients of help 
number 6,167 for whom we have distributed 627 mds. 30 srs. of rice excluding 
what has been Sf)ent as a preliminary help. In Nowgong in Assam, wc have 
distributed 300 mds. 10 srs. of rice and the work there has been closed owing 
to the situation being improved. 

We have taken up the work of hut-building from our centre at Tarapur 
and medical relief has been opened in the relief area of Karimganj. Our work 
in this province needs much expansion, but this can be possible if only proper 
funds be forthcoming. 

In Akyab of Burma we have so far distributed from three centres 540 mds. 
of rice, 10 mds. of pulses and 2 mds. of chillies amongst 2,541 flood-stricken 
people of 26 villages. We have distributed a number of clothes also from some 
centres. 

Cholera having broken out in epidemic type in some villages in the district 
of Burdwan we have sent a batch of workers to administer relief there. 

All contributions for the above will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by any of the following : — 

(1) The President, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, Howrah. 

(2) The Manager, Udbodhan, i, Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

(3) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 182 A, Muktaram Babu St., Calcutta. 
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‘Arise f Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.' 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

XVI 


(To an American Friend) 


4 ; « « « 

“He who is in you and outside of you, 
Who works tlirough all hands, 

Who walks on all feet, 

Whose body arc all ye. 

Him worship, and break all other idols ! 


Almora, 
gih July, iSgj. 


“He who is at once the high and the low, 

The sinner and the saint, 

Both God and worm, 

Him worship — visible, kiiowablc, real, omnipresent. 
Break all other idols ! 


“In whom is neither past life 
Nor future birth nor death, 

In whom we always have been 
And always shall be one. 

Him worship. Break all other idols ! 

“Ye fools! who neglect the living God, 

And His infinite reflections with which the world is full, 
While ye run after imaginary shadows. 

That lead alone to fights and quarrels, 

Him worship, the only visible I 

Break all other idols !“ 

« « « « 
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XVII 

(To an American Friend) 

San Francisco, 
7th April, igoo. 

But I am more calm and quiet now than I ever was. I am on my own feet, 
working hard and with pleasure. To work I have the right. Mother knows the 
rest. 

You see, I shall have to stay here longer than I intended, and work. But 
don^t be disturbed. I shall work out all my problems. I am on my own feet now, 
and I begin to see the light. Succes would have led me astray, and I would have 
lost sight of the truth that I am a Sannyasin. That is why Mother is giving me 
this experience. 

My boat is nearing the calm harbour from which it is never more to be driven 
out. Glory, glory unto Mother ! I have no wish, no ambition now. Blessed be 
]Mother ! I am the servant of Ramakrishiia. I am merely a machine. I know 
nothing else. Nor do I want to know. Glory, glory unto Sri Guru ! 


so SIMPLE YET SO COMPLEX 

By THE EniTiiR 


I 

It is a sign of the times, and a good 
sign, that enlighlened minds (that is 
to say, those of them who believe in 
religion) everywhere in the world arc 
talking of the universal religion, of the 
harmony or synthesis of religions. Of 
course, this desire for the universal 
religion is not always genuine. There 
are fake articles also. In many cases, 
this is only another form of tliat claim 
which used to consider one’s own 
religion as the best and those of others 
as inferior or false. This is true 
specially of many Christian mission- 
aries. When they speak of universal 
religion, they only mean, we have 
noted, what they have always meant, 
namely, that Christianity is the only 
saving religion. Only nowadays they 
condescend that other religions also 
have some good points in them, which 
however can be perfected only in and 
through Jesus Christ. 

But there is no denying that pro- 
fesi^ions of the universal religion or 


harmony of religions are also often 
genuine. This phenomenon is nothing 
to be wondered at. The jieoples of the 
world have come in close contact with 
one another ; and just as there has been 
interchange of commodities, there has 
also been interchange of thoughts. 
And how can a comparison between the 
different systems of thought be helped ? 
And then, in spite of everything, the 
humanity of mankind cannot be gain- 
said. All arc men. Nece.ssarily there 
must be communion between them and 
consequent fusion. The process is 
going on and is bound to be more and 
more rapid with the pa.ssing of days. 
As a result a basic thought is gradually 
evolving, systematising the various 
thought-currents and aspirations of the 
world, and interlinking them. The 
thought of men has to become as it 
were an organism. The consciousness 
of this impelling need is growing 
clearer every day. Thinking minds 
everywhere are feeling its impact. 
They feel that religion has to be seen 
in a new light and that there must be 
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a rivision of their attitude towards the 
different religions. 

But if wish were everything, the 
earth would have become a heaven by 
this. time. A mere wish or a mere 
intellectual understanding is nothing. 
There must be Sddhand behind, — hard 
struggle till the idea has become a 
reality. Those who have studied the life 
and teachings of Sri Raniakrishna 
closely, know how difficult it is to 
truly realise the spirit of universal 
religion or harmony of religions. What 
hard austerities did he not undergo in 
order to realise it ! He cleared his 
mind of the least prejudice and thus 
realised the pure unmixed truth. But 
we content ourselves with a little 
intellcctiialising and then air our vicw.s 
on universal religion or harmony of 
religions. We hope we shall be par- 
doned if we say that wc often find 
much confusion of ideas in those pro- 
fessed views. There is comparatively 
little understanding of the universal 
religion as it really is. 

One fruitful cause of confusion is 
that very few of us practise religion 
seriously. If we practise, we can know 
the inner significance of religion and 
its nature and w«ays correctly and 
minutely. As it is, we have only some 
ideas about religion, and not the reality 
of it. We judge it intellectually and 
miss the substance. This was apparent 
in an opinion expressed in a Christian 
paper some time back. The writer 
considered universal religion as some- 
thing which has outgrown all errors 
and imperfections and has thus become 
worthy of the reverence of all men. 
This conception is naive but not real. 
One reason why he conceived such an 
idea of the universal religion is that 
his view of religion is mainly intellec- 
tual. Had he practised religion serious- 
ly, he would have found that the needs 
of the intellect are not the same as the 
needs of the heart and life. Religion 
to be worth the name must engulf and 
remould our whole personality. And 
one’s personality is a queer thing. 


What intellectually is very nice often 
docs not satisfy our inner being. 

II 

The fact is, religion has to be con- 
ceived from two different standpoints, 
subjective and objective. Most of us 
consider it frcmi the objective view- 
point. And hence most misunder- 
standing. When wc speak or think of 
religion, we often confuse the two view- 
points and the whole truth is seldom 
reached or expressed. What is the 
difference between them? 

By religion we often mean a creed. 
We study a people ; — we find that they 
have certain beliefs regarding super- 
natural entities and their nature and 
their relations to their wor.shipi)ers. 
They observe certain rites and customs. 
They have a mythology. And all these 
they uphold on tlie basis of a philo- 
sophy, ill conceived or well. Wc study 
all these different elements and form 
an opinion about the religion of the 
people. What is our standard of judg- 
ment? As man kind is in ogressing, it 
is enquiring into the nature of reality 
and soul, and is trying to find out the 
nature of the ultimate good. It has 
thus accumulated a fund of knowledge 
by which it can judge which is higher 
and which is lower among the different 
religious outlooks. Suppose philoso- 
phic enquiry has convinced us that the 
reality in itself is an iiideteruiinate 
Divine Substance, infinite and eternal 
and that the individual soul is really 
identical with that Divine Substance. 
Let us suppose that we have also been 
convinced that the utlimatc good con- 
sists in knowing one’s real self. If this 
is the highest conception of religion, 
then it becomes easy to judge which 
religions are the highest and which 
lower. Such knowledge and such 
judgment?, however, are only objective- 
ly true. This is essentially an intellec- 
tual estimate of religion. This way we 
do not get a full knowledge of religion. 
We have also to know it subjectively. 
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Religion is not a matter of opinion 
or intellectual conviction merely. We 
may have come to know intellectually 
that the liighest religion is the realisa- 
tion of oneself as tlie Divinity Itself. 
But when it conies to actual realisation, 
we shall find that we are not fit to 
realise even the very low clualistic 
ideals. Our philosophical kiiovvledgc 
will be of little avail. We may think 
that God is formless and infinite. But 
when we want to perceive Him, we 
shall find that our mind is so gross and 
obtuse that it cannot conceive even a 
subtle idea, what to speak of perceiving 
the spirit. This lamentable disparity 
between intellectual comprehen.sion and 
capacity to realise is the fate of almost 
all men in the world. We have pro- 
gressed too far in ideas. But we lag 
far far behind in perception. The 
result is that our intellectual convictions 
always conflict with our spiritual 
practices. 

But that is not all. There is also 
the question of inclinations. An in- 
tellectual estimate of religion is apt to 
forget that our likes and dislikes create 
preferences. Intellectually, a religious 
ideal may appear superior. But we 
may not like it. We may feel drawn 
to an ideal which may be, objectively 
considered, inferior. Yet our life’s 
fulfilment would be possible through 
the lower ideal and not the so-called 
higher one. Our experience, not of 
this life only, but of all past lives, 
stands behind our choice of religious 
ideals. One’s experience invariably 
differs from another's. There will 
necessarily be differences of choice. 

Tlien again there are history and 
environments. A people’s past history 
and present social, political, economical, 
racial and cultural circumstances 
have a deep determining influence on 
the development of its religious ideas. 
For they all concern and affect life. 

Now these and many other factors 
make our intellectual judgment of reli- 
gion of little value in practical life. 
We are compelled to take an inside 
view of religion. We require to see it 


as it is actually practised and as it 
succours and fulfils life. And when 
we do so, w'e find that an intellectual 
determination of value is after all a 
secondary consideration. An ounce of 
practice is much better than tons of 
theories. If that is so, what does it 
matter which is the highest religion from 
the objective view-point, when we know 
that few, very few are fit and inclined 
to practise it? This factor of inclina- 
tion is a very important one. Judged 
from its standpoint, there cannot be 
higher or lower among the religious 
ideals. Suppose one likes the Bhakti 
ideal more than the ideal of Jndna. 
Jndna may, intellectually speaking, 
represent a superior ideal. But what 
does it matter when it comes to the 
question of choice? We choose accord- 
ing to our aptitude. And for one, 
Bhakti may prove the most attractive 
and thus the best. Of course there are 
gradations in eacli religious ideal, and 
thus higher and lower. But no higher 
or lower among the different religious 
ideals so far as individual choice is 
concerned. Let every man have what 
he really can or is inclined to practise. 
Fvery man’s Pharma is the best for 
him. Only let him practise it wath 
sincerity and earnestness. Tins is the 
subjective view. It considers above all 
the practicability of religion and not 
merely its theoretical excellence. Tliose 
who do not seriously practise religion 
forget this essential consideration. 
Hinduism is very particular about it. 
This it terms as Adhikdri-bheda,- 
every man will have a religion accord- 
ing to his spiritual fitnesss. 

Now, if there is to be a universal 
religion, can it be a religion? Non- 
Hindu preachers of universal religion 
say, Yes, and by this they at once show 
their ignorance of the inwardness of 
religion and of the characteristics of the 
universal religion. For when we want 
to exalt a particular credal religion to 
the position of universal religion, what 
we intend to do is to impose that creed 
on all, without considering whether 
people are fit or inclined to practise it. 
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Take the altitude of those Christian 
missionaries who profess that Chris- 
tianity is the universal religion. 
Whether Christianity is the highest 
religion we shall see later on. But 
supposing that it is so, is every man 
fit to practise it ? There are many 
psychological considerations which are 
easily overlooked in thrusting it on all 
alike. It cannot be really practised by 
all. Christ represents a type of religion 
which requires a highly developed 
spirit of renunciation. One must have 
a surfeit of the enjoyment of the world 
before one can realise the Christ-spirit 
to any appreciable degree. Without 
this pre-requisite, the religion of the 
Christ can but be i^oorly practi.scd and 
realised. And since the West has 
scarcely fulfilled this condition, Chris- 
tianity has failed there as a deep 
spiritual force. It would be manifestly 
wrong to say that Christianity l^as no 
influence there. But we an* not here 
:.]H‘aking of religion as a social force, 
but as a nicau< of spiritual experience. 
In this sense Christ has no very large 
1)1 ncc in the heart of the West. What 
is wanted is not a vorlial allegiance to 
a religion.'’, ideal, but the transcendence 
of the limits of matter and accession to 
♦^he realm of spirit. We must realise 
the supcrcon scions. We must exheri- 
once it. And that religion is best for 
one, wdiich advances one wosi easily and 
quickly towards that cxncrience. In 
order to achieve quick results we have 
to choose a religion which is suitable to 
our generally gross and worldly nature. 
But the missionaries have no considera- 
tion for this need. They must tlwust 
their Christ on every one. 

The universal religion is, therefore, 
one which has within it many different 
gradations of spiritual ideals and 
practices, which can best respond to 
every one’s spiritual needs according to 
his Samskdras, aspirations, experiences 
and inclinations, and his social and 
other circumstances. It cannot be one 
particular creed, however exalted. For 
no single creed can ever satisfy the 
infinitely various minds of mankind. 


It must, therefore, be an aggregate of 
infinitely various and sometimes even 
contrary creeds. It must subsume the 
lowest as well as the highest religious 
views , — il must provide for atl. 

It will he at once said that the uni- 
versal religion has then always been 
existing, i^r all the creeds of the 
world taken together do actually form 
the nniversal religion, and nothing 
new is to be evolved. In a sense, this 
is Iriie. The universal religion may 
be said to have been existing since the 
discovery of Advaitism (for we cannot 
progress fuilhtr when the Unity has 
been reached). But in another sense, 
this is not true. For a thing may be 
existing, but unless and until we be- 
come conscious of it and anply it to 
the details of our life, such existence 
means little to us. What is required is 
that we must become conscious of the 
universal religion. And the necessary 
adjustment will follow. i\nd what a 
rea^^justment ! Till now wc have been 
shut up within our own views of life 
and reality and we have oppo.scd tho.se 
of others, nay, wc have sometimes even 
extiq^ated them for these differences of 
\'iews. Xow we have to give up this 
exclusive aud inimical attitude and 
make peace with others ; and we have 
to examine our own views in the light 
of the other views and reform them 
whenever and wherever necessary. 

Ill 

But is the universal religion a mere 
aggregate of the different creeds and a 
mere recognition of their existence ? 
Does it not imply any organic relations 
among these different creeds? Is it 
not to be accepted as an organic whole, 
capable of development? We answer, 
Yes. Xo. it is not a mere loose aggre- 
gate. It is an organic entity and has 
to be conceived and perceived as such. 
In this, the objective view’ of religion 
is somewhat necessary and useful. For 
the intellect also must be satisfied. 
We have to take into account the 
different spiritual ideals of the differ- 
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cut creeds and their respective expe- 
riences, and have to systematise them 
according to their metaphysical values. 
In so doing we have to evaluate spirit- 
tual experiences both from the onto- 
logical and the psychological stand- 
point. That is to say, we must divest 
them of their theological garbs. Wo 
shall not discuss it here, but we shall 
assume that monism rei)rescnts the 
highest view of reality : only Brahman 
is, which is Existciicc-Knowlcclge- 
Bliss, the world is only an appearance, 
false, and the individual soul is really 
Brahman Itself. If this is the conclu- 
sion of the highest iiietaidiysics, then 
psychologically speaking, all dualistic 
and semi-diialistic practices and experi- 
ences arc but steps to lhat monistic 
realisation. We can thus roughly 
classify religions according to these 
three main gradations,— dualistic, 
qualified monistic and monistic. So 
far about the credal goals. As regards 
their methods also, a general syste- 
matisation is possible according to the 
main faculties of the human mind, 
knowing, feeling and willing. If we 
study the various methods employed 
by the votaries of the different creeds 
of the world, we shall find that they 
are characterised by either Jndna 
(Knowledge), Bhakti (lyove) or Karma 
(Action). The methods may be purely 
Jnana Yoga, BJiakli Yoga or Karina 
Yoga, or their mixtures. There is also 
another method. It is found that 
spiritual progress through any of those 
paths is achieved by a transformation 
of being, characterised by certain signs 
and states, physiological and mental. 
The books on Yoga have characterised 
them to be eightfold. Why not, then, 
bring about those changes directly ? 
This is called Bdja Yoga, the path of 
psychical transformation. All creeds 
advocate one, more or all of these four 
processes, in cither pure or mixed 
forms. Thus systematisation of reli- 
gions is possible both as to goals and 
methods, i.e., philo.sophies and practi- 
ces. The systematisation of the 
mythologies may be diflSctilt, but they 


are not after all so essential, and their 
evaluation and conseqtient systematisa- 
tion through their psychological values 
are not impossible. It is all objective, 
however, it must be remembered. And 
this objective organisation of the world's 
creeds has already been made in 
essential forms by the J^eddnia philo- 
sophy. The Vedanta philosophy corre- 
lates the different grades of religion 
and is thus the intellectual basis of 
the universal religion. 

But that is only the outer aspect, 
most negligible ; and though it is 
beneficial to some extent, it may also 
breed misunderstanding unless it is 
based on a subjective systematisation, 
on an actual cxi)erience of religions as 
interlinked realities. How is that to 
be done? The means that may imme- 
diately suggest itself is to take tlu* 
specialities of each religion or creed, 
practise them and make a sort of com- 
bination of them. This is the way that 
was resorted to by Keshab Cli. Sen. 
But it is not real. It lacks organic 
relationship. W’e may pluck beautiful 
flowers from a garden and make them 
into a bouquet which, if arrangc<l 
cleverly, may look beautiful. But wi* 
know, the flowers arc not organically 
related thereby and the bouquet will 
fade and droo down very somi. And 
even if it lasts, it will form only 
an*)ther new creed, 'i'lie real secret 
lies deep down in the lininan nature. 
A religion in its higher stages of 
development, absorbs the entire being 
of man. The goal when it is reached, 
is not apprehended by only a part of 
the mind or being. It is really the 
transformation of oiir entire being. As 
such, if the ideal of a particular religion 
is to be realised, we must above all 
mould our being after its pattern. 
Those who are content with realising 
only one credal ideal in life, has an 
easy task. But if we w^ant to realise 
the universal religion w'hich, as we 
have seen, contains all the different 
ideals of all the religions, we have to 
mould our personality after the patterns 
of all those ideals. Apparently an 
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iiiiljossible task. For there are inuu- 
inerable psychological divergences 
between those credal ideals. One 
instance will suffice. W’e may establish 
different relatioushiijs with the Divini- 
ty. We may look upon Him as our 
Father or Mother, or as our Brother or 
Lover. How can we look upon Him 
as Mother and lyover at the same time? 
And yet, if the universal religion is to 
be realised, we have evidently to 
accomplish even the impossible. But 
how ? 

\Vc see the secret in the life of vSri 
Raniakri.^lnia. We do not mean the 
iiicthod he followed in realising the 
different religions, which was to 
practise each religion separately. We 
refer to the psychological condition 
lliat lay behind that practice and also 
tliroughout his latter life. He had a 
mind which was in itself absolutely 
transparent, ft had no ^pecial leaning 
to any particular creed. It had no 
bias. It was extremely mobile and 
formless. It was not set into any fixed 
form. Those who follow any parti- 
cular creed, have their mind moulded 
into a fixed shape. It cannot be harmo- 
nised with the moulds of other creeds. 
It is rigid. But tlie mind and being 
of Sri Ramakrishna was colourless, 
traiisi^arcnt, transcendent and formless. 
It, therefore, could be transformed into 
any required shape under inspiration, 
and then, so long as that particular 
in.spiration lasted, he was entirely, to 
the very bottom of his being, of that 
creed. Time and often he illustrated 
this ill his life. Supiiose some one 
sang a song to him about Sri Krishna 
as the lover of the cowherd maidens of 
Brindavan. The moment he heard 
this, he was filled with the inspiration, 
the Bhdva, of that spiritual outlook, 
and he w-as completely transformed into 
a cowherd maiden of Brindavan, ador- 
ing and yearning for vSri Krishna. 
And then if any one spoke or sang of 
other lihdvas or spiritual moods and 
outltxiks, they jarred on him and 
caused him excruciating pain. At 
another time he would be filled with 


the Bhdva of the Divine Mother. And 
then the bhdva of the Gopis would jar 
on him. He would then be the little 
child of the Divine Mother, and 
nothing else. 

The realisation of the universal 
religion, then, is nothing else than 
creating that psychological condition 
which was adaptable to all moods, and 
making one’s personality absolutely 
pure and spiritual, transparent and 
mobile. So long as there is the least 
desire for earthly enjoyment, gross or 
subtle, so long we cannot make our 
being completely pure. For desires 
make the mind cling to the pheno- 
menal world and thus encrust it with 
the fixity of shape. One mii.st be like 
the air filling every .space but untram- 
melled by none. One must be like 
water, itself without shape, but adapt- 
able to any shai)C. One must not have 
a special inclinalioii for any particular 
credal ideal. One must be, in short, 
more and im^re like God Iliinself, who 
is everything, but is not fixed or bound 
by anything. We do not dissect the 
different creed.s and take the beautiful 
parts of each to combine them into a 
fantastical form. We lake each creed 
ill its entirety and realise its ideal fully. 
We do not make an>' change in the 
creeds themsehe^'. The change is in 
our mind and Ixiug. Thus we may 
become Christian, Muhammadan, 
Buddhist, ]’aisJuiava, Shdkta, or Shaiva 
at will and fully and completely. This 
is the subjective systematisation of the 
creeds of the world. This is the reali- 
sation of the universal religion. 

How to bring about the necessary 
psychological condition ? We shall not 
discuss that here. We dwelt on it in 
our last March article. Is it possible 
for us ordinary men to realise the 
universal religion? As the conditions 
arc at present, it must be confessed 
its realisation will not be plentiful. 
But it is also true that circumstances 
are changing rcpidly, and the world- 
conditions arc impelling the human 
mind to outgrow credal limits and 
become more and more universal in 
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outlook. There is the fear of our 
growing universal at the expense of the 
w’ealtli of the particulars. That sort of 
universality will neither enricli our own 
self nor last and harmonise witli the 
world-conditions permanently . There 
is the other, the real, universality 
which comprehends the particulars, and 
this is what the wwld seeks to-day. 
We believe the times are propitious and 
even this most difficult ideal is easier 
to realise in the present age. Though 
we may not realise it in full, we can 
surely do so to some extent. Most of 
r.s can be at least intellcctiially con- 
vinced. Practice and realisation will 
follow by and by. But this much is 
sure that those who will l)ractisc 
universal religion will be more in 
accord with the Tinie-.sr)irit than those 
who merely accord it intellectual assent. 
The ].>rescnt age wants universal men 
and they cannot be vvitliout the pnictice 
and realisation of the universal religion. 

IV 

Hinduisiii claims tJiat it is the univer- 
sal religion. This claim seems appa- 
rently to be repudiated by the very fact 
of its being called by a name : how 
can onu single religion become the 
universal religion ? But really Hindu- 
ism has no name. It is the foreigners, 
always crcdal, uho attached this name 
to our religion. Our religion is only 
Religion, Pharma, the liternal Reli- 
gion. It is no one single creed, but 
a combination of many creeds with 
many grades of development, and it 
has the tendency and capacity to evolve 
and assimilate any number of new 
creeds. It recognises three main 
stages of spiritual evolution, — dualism, 
cjualified monism and nujiiism, and 
accepts all correct methods of God- 
realisation as tru.e and justified. It is 
not based on the authority of any 
person, however exalted, yet lias ])lacc 
in it for any number of proi^hets and 
Incarnations. This is an important 
point. Any religion which claims to 
be founded on the authority of and is 


attached to any person, can only be a 
creed and not the universal religion. 
For no person can be impersonal, and 
the universal religion accepts all per- 
sons and is also impersonal. The 
claim of Christianity to be the universal 
religion thus falls to the ground at once. 
In fact when Christians put forward 
this claim, the}- show only a lamentable 
ignorance of the true meaiiiiig of the 
universal religion and the intricate facts 
of human psychologj-. 

Another claim of some Christian 
missionaries is that Christ is the 
greatest manifestation of love. Wc 
confess that our perusal of the Gospels 
has not convinced us of that. What 
is love ? Bet our human experience 
answer. Bet us face facts boldly. 
Which do Christians consider to he the 
greatest expression of love in human 
life? Is ^t the pity for a suffering 
mail ? Or is it the affection of a 
servant for bis master, of a friend for 
his friend, of a child ha* its iiiotber or 
mother for her child, or of a lo\er for 
a lover ^ Which is the decpe^l 
most ecstatic? i\o reasonable man can 
deny that pity is far from that in depth 
and rapture, which is experienced by, 
say, lovers. Chri'-tiaiis say that Christ 
sacrificed himself for the redeiiij'tion of 
mankind, and therefore that was the 
greatest manifestation of lo\e. Hindus 
say that God came in the human form 
and hjved human beings as a lover 
loves his beloved, fs that not far more 
intimate and deep? In Christ’s love 
fur men there was the consciousness of 
human weakness and sin, but in Sri 
Krishna’s love, there was not the sligh- 
test thought of those outer aspects of 
human personality — for weakness and 
sin are really external aspects of man. 
God became man and men became God. 
Such a manifestation of love the world 
has not witnessed. 

The univcr.sal religion has to recog- 
ni.se that all the different strands of 
human heart have to he spiritualised 
and perfected in God. The love that 
men and women, mother and child, 
friend and friend, or servant and 
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master feci between them are not ex- 
clusively for men. 'i'heir streams are 
not to be lost in tiic desert sands of 
of worldly life, but are to grow in 
power and volume and flow to the 
infinite heart of G(k 1 Hiimelf. '*The 
lUiivcrse is the wreckage of the Infinite 
on the shores of the finive.** The love 
that cypresses itself variously in hiiinan 
relations is a dim reflection of the 
Divine love it^‘elf. lUdeemed of the 
hiunan imperfections, tiiese very love- 
relations become consecrated to God. 
Tiicse emotional relationships have 
been evolved through human experi- 
ences, but they flow originally from 
God Him* elf. Nothing is to be left 
aside as earthly, everything is to be 
experienced as the being of God. This 
is another deeper aspect of tlie i]iii\ er.sal 
religion. ITin(liii.sm i aid due attention 
to this. It found that there are 
generally five emotional relationships 
between inrii and men : Shdula {calm, 
pc K'cful low, that which we feel 
generally for huiiianity, for our neigh- 
bours, for the sulTcring humanity, 
towards Nati're, Diisya (tiie 

attitude of a sei vaiil l<Avards his master, 
ot a sou to his fallicr, of a subject 
towards his king, etc.), Sakhya (friend- 
ship), Vdtsalra (affection of a mother 
for her child), and ^^adilllra (the love of 
a man and wom.ui, especially an illicit 
love which is obviously more impetu- 
ous). This is only a general classifi- 
cation. 'i'here are other complex 
relationships also, and it may l e tli . 
with the passing of ages, new modes of 
emotional relatioii.ship may be evolved. 
IhU that Hinduism is ready to recognise 
all relation.ships as pathways to God is 
evidenced by the fact that even enmity 
has been coiisi<lered to be a very 
effective relationship between man and 
God. For enmity compels one to 
think ab.sorbiiigly of one’s niicmics, 
and the more one thinks of God, in 
whatever way, the nearer one approa- 
ches Him. 

Hoes Christianity admit the validity 
<5f all these relationships ? The 
Christian creed offers little scope for 


the free play of these various liuman 
emotions. According to Hindu classifi- 
cation, the love that was manifested 
through Christ is the Shdnia and 
Ddsya love, the lowest two of the five 
Bhdjas. This defect of Christianity 
also makes it niifil to Ije the religion 
for all mankind. We must not exch.dc 
(iod from the intimacies of our daily 
experience. Like onr Sunday clothes, 
we must not make God the concern of 
only a small fraction of our sni>crficial 
life. Let Him suffuse all our emotions 
and aspirations. Let blini come deep 
into our everyday realities and floo l 
them with His divine effulgence, and 
the earlh will bhxmi like heaven. 

V 

The fact is, the universal religion is 
directly based on Advailism. “All 
this is verily Brahman/' This triUli 
is tlic root and the fibres of all uni- 
versality. We find this pre-eminently 
maniiesled in Ih.e life and teachings of 
Sri Eainakrishiia, the preacher and 
examplar of the universal religion. A 
Christian writer sometime ago thus 
characterised v^'ri Ramakrishua and his 
teaclihu: “The way in which he 
would express his attitude is, I think, 
to claim that all religions lead to God. 
To understand liow he reached this con- 
clusion we need to know what his 
view of the universe was. We obtain 
a clue to this in a statement he is 
rci>orted to have made towards the 
close of his life. T have now come to 
a stage of realization,’ he sa 3 ’'s, ‘in 
winch I see tliat Gtxl is walking in 
every Imman form and manifesting 
Himself alike ihvough the saint and the 
sinner, the virtuous and the vicious. 
Therefore when I meet different people 
I say to myself: “Gotl in the form of 
the .saint, God in the form of the 
sinner, God in the form of the righte- 
ous.” * He who has attained to such 
realization goes beyond good and evil, 
al>ove virtue and vice, and realizes that 
the Divine is working everywhere.^ It 
is obvious that to him who has attained 
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such realization there is no scale of 
values by which religions or religious 
- teachers can be classified as good or 
bad, higher or lower. God is equally 
to be reached in them all : He is — as 
the pantheistic poet puts it — ‘as full as 
perfect in a hair as in heart.* Toler- 
ance is axiomatic on such premises as 
these.** 

Pantheism is a bugbear to Wester- 
ners, especially to the Christian 
missionaries. We do not know what 
they mean by pantheism. This is not 
an Indian word ; and we for ourselves 
have never been sure in which sense 
or senses they use this word. But 
what we mean when we say “All this 
is Brahman'^ is as follows : The 
ordinary man undoubtedly perceives 
this universe as a composite of good 
and evil ; it is to him full of miseries 
and imperfections ; it is not at all ideal. 
Though he dreams of a perfection, very 
vaguely, very imperfectly, — most men 
are not capable of even such a vague 
dream — yet the reality which he actual- 
ly experiences, is very sordid. Unless 
one is very dull, one would not con- 
sider Hindus as looking upon these 
sordid realities as Divine. Are Hindus 
devoid of all sense? It is not in this 
sense, then, that Hindus say “All this 
is Brahman.'* Hindus ask : “Why do 
we perceive the reality as so .sordid? 
Is this the true nature of reality?** 
The Hindu metaphysics says that the 
reality is in itself nothing but Brahman, 
Satchiddnanda, Existencc-Kiiowledge- 
Bliss. It is not really what it is 
appearing now. The numerous experi- 
ences of Hindu saints and sages 
confirm this view. Knowing that the 
reality is really Brahman, the Hindus 
ask again : “Why do we not perceive 
it as Brahman} What obstructs the 
entrancing vision?** The answer is: 
Ignorance, impurity of the mind, 
desire, attraction for worldly things. 
The next question is: “How to get 
rid of ignorance and desire? How to 
purify the mind?** By concentration 
on the spiritual self, by withdrawing 
the mind from the world, by looking 


upon all things as Divine and behaving 
with tiiem as such. A twofold process 
has to be applied : Deify the world 
and purify the mind. Thus it will be 
seen that when the Hindus say “All 
this is Brahman,'* what they do is to 
remind themselves of the true nature 
of the world. They seek to change 
their outlook. There is a perpetual 
struggle within them, — every moment 
the sordid view of the world and the 
consequent behaviour towards it want 
to assert themselves ; and they struggle 
to conquer and replace them by the 
higher spiritual outlook. Can there be 
a greater morality than this and a 
greater destiny for mankind? To feel 
everything as God and to behave with 
it as such means a tremendous thing. 
Can we serve the w'orld better than by 
this attitude? What can be a better 
motive of service? vSuppose tlicre is 
God and an imperfect man before you. 
To which would your service be greater 
and deeper? For which would your 
love be greater and deeper? P\)r Goil 
or for man? Certainly for God, if you 
arc really spiritual. What, then, is the 
point of the above-mentioned Christian 
waiter when he asks : “Can we be 
content with a religion that leaves us 
indifferent in a world of illusion?** 
Really ignorance cannot go further. 
The writer .«Kiems to imply that “pan- 
theism** tends to neutralise all struggle 
to realise better conditions either 
socially or individually. The argu- 
ment is that if we consider good and 
evil as same, w^c no longer try to 
coiKiuer evil and realise good. But 
“pantheism** docs not mean this. 
It docs not ask us to consider every- 
thing as same, but as God. That 
makes a tremendous difference. What 
can be a greater incentive to good than 
the struggle to realise God in every- 
thing? We find that at pre.seiit wc arc 
not perceiving the reality as Divine and 
we know that it is due to our mental 
imperfections and impurities. And 
thus in trying to realise everything as 
Divine, we are constantly trying to 
purify our mind. And as the Divine 
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vision is growing clearer, and in order 
that it may do so, we offer every being 
our worshipful service, for do we 
not know that even though we may 
not perceive it now, the Divine is for 
ever enshrined in the heart of every- 
thing? So there is no iieutralisalioii of 
struggle and no indifference to the 
realities. The writer remarks : *Tt is 
not easy to see how we can distinguish 
good and evil if we have not had some 
glimpse of eternal Goodness, or how we 
can pursue truth with the ardour of 
self-sacrifice if wc have not some hope 
of touching the feet of Him who is the 
absolutely True.** Does the writer 
mean that Hindus have no sen.se of 
good and evil and no ardour for truth ? 
It is a ])reposterous statement to make. 
The writer must remember that India 
is still the most moral nation on earth 
and that here of all countries, people 
still give up their all in pursuit of 
siiiritual truth. We do not want to 
dwell on the morality and love of truth 
of those countries vvlierc the religion of 
Christ has been preached for ever so 
many centuries. Hut does the writer 
.seriousl}’ .suggest that nwrality and 
truth is greater there tliaii in India? 

Hut what is morality of which they 
talk so much ? Does the so-called 
l aiitheistic outlook of the Iliiulus make 
tlicm incapable of disliiiguishing good 
and evil ? So far as wc know, jihiloso- 
phers have not yet been able to deter- 
mine finally the source and origdii of 
moral consciousness. Hut all agree that 
there is moral consciousness in every 
man. The religion of the Christians is 
not required to make men moral. Men 
are moral by nature. Hindus are not 
exceptions. Hindus also have moral 
consciousness. But Hindus do not give 
the same value and scope to morality 
as the above-mentioned writer appears 
to do. He seems to imply that the 
distinction of good and evil is as eternal 
as God Himself and that it must last 
through the whole course of man’s 
spiritual evolution. But this only 
shows that the writer has not taken 
cognisance of the higher states of 


spiritual consciousness. The moral 
consciousness of the ordinary man is 
thickly overlaid with social conven- 
tions. I'hat is a poor sort of morality. 
Hut evidently the above-mentioned 
writer has this kind of morality mostly 
in mind. Hut as we grow in spirituali- 
ty, and begin to perceive the being 
of God, we find that that alone is evil 
which impedes the Divine vision and 
that good which clarifies it ; — that is 
evil in which God is dimly manifest 
and that good in which He is more 
manifest. Morality, then, is no longer 
conventional. Hut to this vision, the 
dislinctioii of good and evil becomes 
less real. Kor what is good and what 
is evil? Is not evil another name for 
less good and good another name for 
less evil ? Is there any .such thing 
which is purely evil or purely good ? 
liven ill the heart of the greatest evil 
there abides some good, and even the 
greatest good breeds some evil. The 
distinction is in fact unreal. And it is 
scarcely logical to call God as the Good. 
The idea may be good as a normative 
ideal for the masses. But it is not truly 
philosophical. God is above good and 
evil in His transcendental aspect and 
both evil and good in His imnianental 
aspect. To whom does evil belong if 
not to God ? Whatever is, good or evil, 
is of God. This is the truth. And 
Jtliiidiis do not shirk it as the Chris- 
tians do. TJiose who are conversant 
with the nature of supercouscious 
realisations, know tliat though the 
ordinary code of morality may not 
exist there, there is yet a kind of 
morality, which leads always to the 
elc\ation of men and never to their 
degradation. The morality of spiritual 
men uplifts, though not in the manner 
of our so-called moral men — ^the two 
moralities are not at all alike. That 
morality is a kind of spiritually exalt- 
ing power, and that alone counts. It is 
this higher morality which is pro- 
fessed and practised by the “pan- 
theists,** much higher and different 
from the ordinary view of morality. 
It obliterates the distinction between 
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so-callcd good and evil ; but it makes 
man Divine, and if God is all right, 
and then this '^patheism” is also all 
right. 

And even that is not all. Paradoxi- 
cal as it may seem, the sense of evil 
and sill becomes a thousand times 
keener as one grows in the perception 
of the Divine. We have seen this 
exemplified again and again in the life 
of Sri Raiiiakrishiia. He amid not 
bear the least contact of impurity, 
liven the slightest inipiirity was cognis- 
able by his extremely pure mind 
which would recoil from it instinctive- 
ly. Just as a bright light makes 
darkiie.ss keener by contrast, so the 
consciousness of God makes the per- 
ception of e\il and impurity infinitely 
more acute. “It is only through 
realising llie Divinity inherent in iiiaii 
that we can tn ly giasp the lieptlis of 
his mi.sery ; for not till then will his 
condition of spiritual servitude and his 
lack of perfection and divine hapidiiess 
appeal to our conscience as almost 
tangible e\'idciice. It is the sad feeling 
of contrast between the Divinity in man 
and his present ignorant state with the 
suffering it entails, that jiricks the heart 
to serve mankind. Without the realisa- 
tion of the Divine Spirit in himself 
and in otliers, true sympathy, true- 
love, true service arc impossible.*’ 
(vSwaiiii Shivaiiaiula). The inherent 
Divinity in a man and his present 
imperfections are simultaneously per- 
ceived by the man of spiritual vision. 
The fact is, tlic same power of Divine 
consciousness moves in two different 
directions at once. In one moveiiieiit, 
it makes tlie <listinction of good and 
evil, purity and impurity extremely 
keen and poignant. In another, it 
obliterates all such distinctions. 
Apparently contradictory,, both these 
are expressions of the same realisation, 
“All this is verily Brahinan,** 

Even ordinary morality the Hindus 
do not make light of. The daily life 
of the Hindus bears eloquent witness to 
it. And if the foreign critics will have 
a little patience to study the books on 


Yoga, they wdll find that all religious 
life has been asked to grow on strong 
moral foundations. The moral virtues 
have to be practised assiduously and 
sincerely and not merely conventional- 
ly. Ivct them read the classical book 
of Pataiijali. They will find that the 
very first two of the eight steps of Yoga 
relate to moral discipline, a morality 
wiiich even the mo.5t juiritanical can- 
not cavil at. But Hindus do not make 
much of it. For tlicy kuow that 
morality is not really even the begin- 
ning of spirituality. vSpirituality begins 
only after a full development 
morality. They also know that morali- 
ty by itself is of little help in solving 
the riddle of life and attaining the 
Kternal Bcatitiulc. Tliey know that the 
long journey is still undone, and that 
is llie real task. 

Wc would not have dihded those 
points, l.ad it not been that the uii- 
necc.ssary fear of “pajilheism** with 
its su])p()se(l indifference to morality 
and the realities of life, has become 
a real hindrance to the growth of tlic 
spirit of universal religion. Non- 
llimhis arc mightily afraid of it. And 
yet without it, Ihoie cannot be any 
miiver.sal religion. Wc arc sorry to do 
so, but we must clearly point out that 
it is useless for non- Hind us to talk of 
universal religion unless they are pre- 
l)ared to accept its full iiiiiilicatioii. It 
is not good to confuse the issue. Wc 
do not see any hoj)e of a personal and 
credal religion, for example, Chris- 
tianity, ever becoming the universal 
religion. Christians must undergo a 
complete change of heart before they 
can even comprehend the universal 
religion, much less practise it. Either 
they must transform themselves, or they 
must cease from talking of universal 
religion. It is better they profess as 
some of them are doing that “If 
impossible to bring the religions of the 
world into harmony.” We for our- 
selves are not pessimistic. Slowly but 
surely the idea is gaining ground. It 
may be resisted for a time, but all 
resistance must give way before it one 
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day or another. Powerful allies are at 
work. Science with its destructive 
influence is undcrniiniiig the bulwarks 
of all narrowness and bigotry. All 
creeds and religions must readjust 
tliem^^lves ’to the changing circuins- 


tanccs. We shall wait with hope, in 
readiness for the spiritual service that 
will surely be asked of rs by other 
religions. And when the call for help 
conics, may we not tarry behind for 
want of preparedness. 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


12th NovKisrmcK, 1912. 

(hi the morning of that day, the 
Disciple went with a monk to visit the 
Dakshineswar Kali Temple. A niece 
of Sri Ramakrishna was then living near 
the Temple and u.sed to come every 
morning to take care of the room where 
Sri Ramakrishna had lived, (')n meeting 
he; there, the Disciple re(ir.ested her to 
tell him the stories of those days when 
as a young girl she had lived with the 
^^aster at th.e Temple. 

She said : ‘‘My. self and niy aunt (the 

wife of Sri Ramakrishna) used to live 
in the Nahavat, The Master u.scd to 
call us Suka and Sari (names of birds). 
Very few of his visitors knew that v;e 
lived tliere. About noon he u.scd to 
enquire by saying: ‘Have the Suka 
and Sari been given their meals?* >f. 
used to sit over there taking down notes 
of conversations with a pencil. He said 
once that he thought that the M.TStcr 
was actually tending those birds and 

talking of their feeding The 

Master used to tell me and aunt stories 
from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, c.g., the story of King Nala ; 
and he wo’dd repeatedly question us to 
know if we had understood the stories. 
He used to make me repeat them and 
then remark with satisfaction : ‘That 
is why I call you a Suka (parrot) !' 

“Once I a.sked him : 'You always 
speak of past, future and present. 
What are they?* He said : ‘Just now 
I am telling you stories : this is present. 
You will return to the Nahavat and tell 
your aunt: “He .said so and so ;** and 
when I shall die, you will say : “He 
said*' and so on, This is past. Similarly 


you say: “He will tell me.** This is 
future,* 

“Formerly, our meals used to be 
supplied from the Temple. Tlicii it was 
sngge^^^ted that aunt would prepare our 
food. Hridoy objected saying that the 
Nahavat was too small a place to 
accommodate a kitchen. But the 
Master said : ‘You don*t know. They 
are young girls, they nr st have some 
occupation.* And he .said to me: ‘It 
is customary for women to cook. In 
the ancient times even qiiccns u-^cd to 
cook for tlieir husbands, it is given 
ill the stories, and those stories arc not 
false. It is .said that one day Sri 
Krishn.i was at his meal at Dwaraka 
witli Rukmini sitting by, when suddenly 
the plaintive prayers of Dranpadi being 
insulted by Duhshasaiia at Indraprastha 
reached the cars of the Lord. He at 
once rose from his meal. Then 
Rukmini cried out tearfully: “Oh, I 
must have committed a sin to-day, 
otherwise why could not the I^ord 
partake of the food prepared by me?** 
It is said that the queen’s palace had 
golden walls. Cork! she not engage a 
cook? But nowadays a man earning 
Rs. 30 a month takes away his wife from 
his parents and engages a cook for her, 
and thinks that they are living in 
paradisic ! Your mind will remain pure 
if you engage yourself in cooking. . . .* 

“One night the Master was filled with 
the spiritual mood of Radha. He 
identified himself with Her. He 
thought he would go to the arbour to 
meet Sri Krishna and accordingly came 
out of his room and entered the rose- 
garden. He had no external conscious- 
ness. He got entangled in the rose- 
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bushes and was scratched all over witli 
thorns and there he stood. The night 
watchmen found him and awoke us. I 
at once went to the Temple manager 
and brought him there. Many woke up 
and crowded there. Aunt also came 
tlierc and burst out crying. — This w^as 
tlie first time she was seen publicly. 
When the Master was carried inside, he 
said : T am going to the arbour. 
Why are you troubling me? Let me 
go.* We began to sleep in his room, 
aunt covering herself with a thick cloth 
from head to foot. 

''After two or three days, the Master 
said : 'Why arc you suflFeriiig this 
way? It is so hot now, surely you 
\\ou\i\ like to sleep uncovered. Better 
you sleep in the Nahavat/ We obeyed. 

"One night — it was the fiilhnoon 
night of the month of PMlffttna — the 
ladies of Balaram Babu’s family came 
here to see Sri Rainakrishna without 
informing the men of their family. 
They passed all the night in joy with 
the Master and started walking for 
Calcutta in the early hours of the 
morning. Suddenly a storm burst. 
The Master became restless in anxiety, 
and expres^ied the fear that they must 
have perished on the way. Very early 
in the morning, he sent Yogiii to find 
out if they were lying dead on the road. 
Yogin went to their house. On seeing 
him, the men of the family asked : 
'Well, Yogin, why so early?’ 'Oh, 
nothing is the matter,’ he replied and 
went into the inner apartments. The 
ladies had all returned safe. They also 
asked him where he came from so early 
and if the Master was doing well." 

25tii Aprii,, 1913. 

The Disciple was able with some 
difficulty to meet Swami Brahmananda 
alone at the Belur Math to put him 
some personal cpiestions. He said : 
"Maharaj, I am finding it impossible to 
calm the mind." 

Swami : "Practise a little meditation 
and japa every day. Never stop for a 
single day. The mind is like a restless 
child, it wants to run away. You must 


bring it back again and again and apply 
it to the meditation of the Lord. Go 
on this way for two or three years, and 
then an inexpressible joy will fill your 
iiiiiid. Meditation and japa appear dry 
in the beginning. But still you must 
engage the mind in the coiiteinplalioii 
of the Deity, like swallowing a bitter 
medicine. Slowly spiritual joy will 
grow in you. People work so hard to 
pass examinations ! To realise God is 
easier even Ilian that. Only let them 
call oil Him with a calm cljcerfiil 
heart." 

Diaciplc : "Sir, your words fill me 
with hope. But sometimes I feel very 
much cast down ; and I think that all 
my spiritual practices must be in vain 
since they have brought me no higher 
experience." 

Swami : "No, no, there is iiolhing 
to despair about. Work mu.-l have its 
effect. If you go on repeating His 
name, be it wholeheartedly or half* 
hcartedly, it must produce results. 
Practise assiduously. Practi.se regularly 
for some time, — you will have [)eace au<l 
joy. Meditation does not give mental 
peace merely, but also physical liealib, 
— ^>'011 have less disease. So one mu.sl 
practise meditation even for pb\sici’.l 
improvement." 

Disciple : "Maharaj, is it necessary 
to receive a mantram from a (h’.iu? 
Cannot one practise wholeheartedly 
according to one’s spiritual mood?" 

Swami : "Initiation into a mantram 
helps the concentration of mind. 
Otherwise your mind will change and 
fluctuate : to-day you will like the Kali- 
form, to-morrow the Hari-form and 
next dav perhaps the formless aspect of 
Oofl. And thus your mind will not be 
concentrated upon one " 

In the evening the Swami spoke abot't 
a ladv who had established a girls* 
.school ill Calcutta. She was fastidious 
in certain respects and did not trust 
anyone and was easily* irritable. No 
servant stayed with her long and the 
few men who had beer, assisting her 
were leaving her one by one. The 
Swami said: "This is nothing but a 
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mania. If one wants to do everything 
oneself, one loses one’s entire energy 
in trifling details, and cannot maintain 
a cool head in the essentials. Karnia 
\ oga is very diflicult. One niust have 
a cool brain, and very much of renuncia- 


tion and dispassion. Otherwise work 
drags one dowui. One becomes truly 
entiiled to work only after Ood-rcalisa- 
tion. It is very difilciilt to work with 
women. They somehow want to domi- 
nate over you.” 


BUILDERS OF UNITY 

By Romain Roi.lani) 


Ki:sir\]i CrruxL‘K]'{ v^kn 

This man,*" ^horl-lived, inconsistent, 
rc.stlc.ss but at the same lime inspired — 
lic lived from 183?] to 1884, — was the 
chief personality to influence the 
lh*ahmo Saiiiaj during the second-half 
of the nineteenth century. He enriched 
and renewed it to such an extent that 
its very existence was endangered. 

fie was the representative of a 
diderent class and generation much more 
deeply impregnated with Western influ- 
ences. Instead of being a groat aristo- 
crat like Roy and IX^vendranath, he 
l.elonged to tlie liberal and distinguished 
middle class of Bengal, who were in 
constant intellectual touch witli Kuropc. 
By iTofc:sion he was a <I<)ctor. liis 
graiUifather, a remarkable man, the 
natiee Secretary of the Asiatic Society, 
had controlled the iniblieatioii of all the 
cdiitioiis of books ])ublislied in Hindus- 
tani. lie was left an orphan at an 
early age, and was broiiglit up in an 
English school. It was this that made 
him so different from his two predeces- 
sors ; for he never knew Sanskrit and 
very soon broke away from the popular 
form of the Hindu religion.' Christ 

* All right.'; reserved. Tlii.s article may 
not he reproduced or translated, in part or 
whole, either in India or abroad, without 
the special permission of the author.— Ed. 

' It is only natural that in spite of this 
fact lie never lost the religious temperament 
peculiar to his race. Tratap Chundcr 
Mozoonidar in the course of a I'onvcrsation in 
1884 with Rainakrishna related the mystic 
childhood of Keshab. {The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna) . He was early “marked by 
non-attachment to the things of this w’orld** 
and ab.sorbcd in iinvard coiicenlration and 


had touched him, and it was to be his 
mission in life to inlrr-ducc him into 
the Brahnio v^aniai, and into the heart 
of a group of the best minds in India. 
When he died The Indian Christian 
Herald said of him, ‘*Tlie Christian 
Chureli mourns the death, of its greatest 
ally. Christians looked upon him as 
God’s nics.<engcr, sent to awake India 
to the spirit of Christ. Tl.anks to him 
hatred of Christ died out.” 

This last statement is not quile 
correct ; for we .shall see to v/lipt point 
Kediab himself had to suffer a.s the 
champion of Christ. The real signifi- 
cance of his life has been ol^scurcd by 
most of the men who have .*ipoken of 
h.iin even in the Brahmo Sumaj ; for 
they were offended by tlic iieresy of 
their chief and tiied to hide it. He 
himself only revealed it by degrcc.s, so 
that it is only through dociiiiients 
written as long as twenty years before 
his death that we learn from hi.s own 
lips that his life had boon influenced 
from his youth up by three great 
Christian visitants, John llio Baptist, 
Christ and St. Paul.' Further in a 
serious confidential letter to his intimate 

contemplation. “lie was even subject to fits 
of loss of con scioii.s ness due to excess of 
devotion.'* He later applied the forms of 
Hindu religiou.s “devotion** to iion-IIindu 
religions objects. And the “Vaislinavited** 
form of Christianity he adopted was acc-^in- 
paiiied by a constant study of YogJi. 

* Raster, 1879; becluro ; India A.sks, 

Who is Christ ? 

“ . . . . My Christ, my sweet Christ, the 
brightest jewel of my heart, the nccldace of 
my soul — for twenty j'cars liave I cherished 
Him in this my miserable heart.** 
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disciple, Pratap Chundcr ^lozoonidar,^ 
a letter of primary importance passed 
over ill silence by non-Christian 
Brahmos, he shows us how he was 
waiting: until the times were ripe to 
make public avowal of his faith in 
Christ. The doiible life Keshab led for 
so long, materially strengthened by the 
duality of liis own character, seems to 
be compounded of the diverse and 
incompatible elements of the East and 
the West, which were in constant con- 
flict the one with tlie other. Hence it 
is very diflicnlt for the historian to 
make an impartial study ; Hindu 
biographers, in nearly every case hotly 
partizan, have done nothing to make his 
task an easier one. 

During the early days of admis- 
sion to the Brahmo vSamaj on the intro- 
duction of Devendraiiath Tagore’s son, 
a fellow student at College, yovng 
Keshab was surrounded with love. He 
became the darling of Devendraiiath 

January, 1879, Lecture : Am I an Inspired 
Prophet } 

“Who has marked me as His own from 
my earliest childhood? Providence even then 
brought me into contact with three majestic 

figures, radiant with the divine They 

were among my first acquaintances 

The first, John the Baptist, walked the Indian 
deserts, saying, ‘Repent ye, for the Kingdom 

of God is at hand.* I fell at his feet. 

He passed by and another took his place, 
One still niigiitier — the prophet of Nazareth. 
'Take no thought for the morrow. He 
said. His words found an abiding place in 
my heart. Hardly had the echo of them 
died away when there came another prophet, 
the strong, valiant and heroic apostle l*aiil. . 
And his words respecting chastity burned 
within me like a fire at a critical time of mv 
life.** 

We must add that he had come to know 
the New Testament at the Knglish College, 
for a chaplain used to read it to the young 
people, translating it from the Greek. 

‘ In this letter, whereon the exact dale 
does not appear, but which it is safe to 
assume was written to Mozoomdar directly 
after his famous lecture in 1866 on “Jesus 
Christ. Europe and Asia,** Kesh.'ib explained 
himself thus : 

“ . . . I have my own ideas about Christ, 
but I am not bound to give them out in 
due form, until altered circumstances of the 
country gradually develop them out of my 


and. of the young members of the 
Brahmo Samaj, who felt themselves 
drawn more closely to him than to the 
noble Devendraiiath, dwelling in Olym- 
pian isolation in spite of himself as the 
result of his breeding and idealism.^ 
Keshab had a social sense and wished 
to rouse the same feeling throughout 
India. A liypcr-individualist himself 
by nature and doubtless just because 
this was the case,® he early in life 
recognised that part of the evils of his 
country arose out of this same hyper- 
iiidividiialism, and that India needed 
to actiuire a new moral conscience. 
“Let all souls be socialised and realise 
their unity with the people, the visible 

mind. Jesus is identical with self-sacrifice, 
and as He lived and preached in the fulness 
of lime, so must lie be in turn preached in 

the fulness of time I am, therefore, 

patiently waitin.g that I may grow with the 
age and the nation and the .spirit of Christ ’.s 
sacrifice may grow therewith.** (Cf. Manilal 
C. Parekh : op cil. pp. 29-31). 

* “Devendraiiath was loo preoccupied by 
his personal relationship to (aod to feel more 
than moderately tlie call of social responsi- 
bilities.** — From a letter of a friend of the 
Tagores. 

• His chief disciple, Pratap Chundcr 
Mozoomdar, said that he cfjnslantlv struggled 
against the flights of his mystic nature, and 
that "he alway.s succeeded in auitaining 
them*’ (a fact which is not altogether true) ; 
“for the great object of his life was to bri!ig 
ndigioii within the reach of heads of 
families,** in other words to re-establish it in 
ordinary everyday life. This was one of the 
sources of the contradictions in the character, 
which compromised his work. He attempted 
to reconcile the irreconcilable-— the mystic 
upspringing natural to him, and the canalisa- 
tion of the divine stream for the moral and 
social .Service of the mniniiinity -Theocen- 
trisni and aiitliropoceiitrisiii, to use the 
language of Western mysticism as analysed 
by the Ablwt Henri Premond. Both of them, 
moreover, in the rase of Ke.shab existed in 
the highest degree. But his rich nature, too 
plastic, too perpetually receptive to all 
.spiritual foods offered for the .satisfaction of 
his appetite, greater than his faculty for 
absorption, made him a living contradiction. 
It i.s .said that while at college he played the 
part of Hamlet in a performance of that play 
of Shakespeare. In point of fact he remained 
the young Prince of Denmark to the end of 
his life. 
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community.** This conception, ^unit- 
ing* the aristocratic unitarianism of 
Roy to the Indian masses, put young 
Keshab into fellowship with the most 
ardent aspirations of the rising genera- 
tion. Just as Vivekananda in after 
days (Vivekananda incidentally owed 
him a great deal without perhaps realis- 
ing it ; for ideas arc the natural outcome 
of an age so that the same ideas are 
born at the same time in different 
minds), Kesliab believed religion to be 
necessary for the regeneration of the 
race. In an address at Bombay in 
1868 he maintained that he wished to 
make it “the basis of social reforms.** 
Hence religious reform w’ithin the 
Brahnio Saiiiaj was to bear fruit in 
action. The active and daring hand of 
Ke.shab was therefore to be seen casting 
a handful of fruitful seeds into the soil 
of India, which in turn were to throw' 
\'ivekaiianda“ upon a country already 
awakened by the thunder of his words. 

But Keshab came before his time. 
Some of his reforms even came up 
against the traditional spirit of the 
Brahnio vSamaj. It has been generally 
considered that the stumbling block 
between him and Devendranath was the 
(piestion of intercaste marriages, but I 
am certain that there were others far 
more important. Their mutual affection 
has drawn a veil over the causes of their 
separation, but from what happened 
immediately afterwards, they can be 

' In theory at k-asl. In practiei- Keshab 
iiovtT suci‘i‘C(k*il ill toiu'hiiij» the niassc.s. llis 
thought was tcx> iiiipregnateil with ck-nicnts 
alien to the thought of Inilia. 

^ great many social institutions were 
eventually founded hy Keshab for the service 
of the people : — Night ScIkkiIs, Iiidu.strial 
SchfK)ls, the Calcutta College, the Normal 
»Schof)l for Indian Women, a society for the 
help of wonieii, the Indian Association of 
Reform, the rraternity of Goodwill, numerous 
Saniajas, etc. 

* U. Alozxxuiidar .said, *‘The Brahnio 
Satnaj of Devendranath was in theory 
eclectic, but in fact purely Hindu in charac- 
ter.** My friend, Prof. Kalida.s Nag, Tvho is 
connected with the Tagores by ties of affec- 
tion, wrote to me, “Devendranath could not 
bear radical changes. He rendered full 


surmised. However open Deveiidra- 
iiatlVs mind might be to the great ideal 
of constructing the harmony of humani- 
ty through the Brahnio Saniaj, he 
remained deeply attached to Indian 
tradition and her sacred writings.'* 
He could not be blind to the Christianity 
working in the mind of his favourite 
disciple, and at wiiatevcr personal cost, 
he could no longer remain in associa- 
tion with a coadjutor who based his 
teachings on the New Testament. 

In 1868 the fatal rupture took place, 
and there was a schism in the Bralinio 
vSamaj. Devendranath kept the direc- 
tion of the Adi Brahnio Samaj [the first 
Brahmo Samaj]* ami Keshab departed 
to found the Brahnio Samaj of India. 
For both men this w'as a severe trial, 
but especially for Ke.shab, whose 
heresy made him hated. At first he did 
not foresee this contingency. vStrung 
ill his popularity and the ardent supjjort 
of his faithful friends, three months 
after the break he made a public decla- 
ration in his famous lecture on Jesus 
Chrisi, Eurojc and Asia.'’ lliere lie 
profes.sed Christ, but an Asiatic Christ 
little understood by Europe — “all the 
grandeur of which the Asiatic nature is 
susceptible.** Moreover his Cliristianity 
was still in the main a (lucstion of 
ethics. Keshab was attracted by the 
morality of Clirist and his two principles 

justice to the West, and highly appreciated 
I'eiielon, Ficlilc and Vicl«)r Cousin. But he 
could not tolenale aggressive demonstrations 
of fanatical zeal. Keshab was a zealot, who 
wished to lead his disciples iii a veritable 
crusade against India's social evils.’* 

* It was not long before Devendranath 
retired from active life. He went to live in 
a sclf-ehosen retreat at Bolpur, near Calcutta, 
to which he gave the name of Sliantiniketan, 
the Aliode of Peace. There he spent the rest 
of llis life in an atmosphere of aristocratic 
sanctity and died in 1905, a patriarch in the 
niid.st of many of his royal posterity. 

* It is obvious that Devendraiialli knew 
of this imminent confession of faith when he 
separated from Keshab. At that lime Keshab 
was deep in the study of Christianity, and 
in particular occupied in reading a book 
which had a great vogue in that day—Seeley's 
Ecce Homo 
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of pardon and self-sacrifice. Through 
these principles and through him he 
maintained that “Kurope and Asia may 
learn to find harmony and unity.** 

His ardour as a neophyte was such 
lliat he made his friends call him 
Jesudas, or the servant of Jesus, and he 
celebrated Christmas by a fast within 
a small circle of intimate friends. 

But the lecture had created a scandal, 
and Kesliab did not improve matters by 
a second speech u]^on Great Men 
(1866).^ Therein, if I may use such 
an expression, he made Jesus come into 
line among the messengers of God, 
each charged with his own special 
message, and each to be accepted with- 
out special attachment to any single 
one. He threw open his Church to 
men of all countries and all ages, and 
introduced for the first time extracts 
from the Bible, the Koran, the Zend 
Avesta^ into the manual of devotional 
lessons for the Brahmo Saniaj. But far 
from dying down, feeling ran higher. 

Keshab was not the man to be 
insensible to it. His sensitive and 
defenceless heart suffered more than 
most from disaffection. Public mis- 
understanding, the desertion of his com- 
panions, heav^y material difficulties, and 
over and above all the torments of his 
own conscience, perhaps even doubts 
as to his mission added to “a very lively 
sense of weakness, of sin and of repen- 
tance** peculiarly his own as distinct 
from most of the other religious spirits 

’ It is perhaps worthy of notice that 
among the youthful rcailiiig.s of Keshab none 
im]>resscd him more than the works of Carlyle 
and Kmerson. 

* This manual, called the Slokasan^raha, 
(18SG), though a great ch?al larger than 
Dek'endrniiatli’s, nc\er had such a wide circu- 
lation ill India as the Brahmo Dharma. 
Nevertheless Keshab foll'Aved the true tradi- 
tion of Roy when he said that “the harmony 
of religions was the real mission of the 
Rrahmo Samaj.” 

* It is P. C. Mozoomdar who has noticed 
in him this “sense of sin*’ so curiously at 
variance to the spirit of Devendranath as well 
as Ramakrishiia and above all of Viveka- 
nanda. We shall see later that Vivekanaiida 
denounced it as evidence of a weak disposi- 
tion, of a real mental malady, for which he 


of Hinduism, “ resulted in a devastat- 
ing crisis of soul, which lasted through- 
out 1867. He was alone with his grief, 
without any outside help, alone with 
God. But God spoke to him, so that 
the religious experience of that year 
with the emotions that racked him, as 
he officiated as divine priest daily by 
himself in his house, led to a complete 
traiisformalion not only in his ideas but 
in their expre.ssion. Up till then he 
had been the chief among religious 
intellectuals, a moralist, a stranger to 
sentimental effusions, which had been 
repellent to him ; but now he was flood- 
ed by a torrent of emotion-— love and 
tears — and gave himself up to it in 
rapture. 

This was the dawn of a new era for 
the Brail mo Samaj. The mysticism of 
the great Bhakta, Chitanya, and of the 
Sankirlans was introduced within its 
walls. From morning till night there 
were prayers and hymns accompanied 
by A^aisluiavite musical instriiiiieJUs, and 
feasts of God and Keshab officiated 
all the time, his face bathed in tears — 
he, who, it was said, had never wept. 
The wavT- of emotion spread. Kcshab*s 
sincerity, bis sj)irit of universal com- 
prehension and his care for the public 
weal brought him the sympathy alike of 
the best minds of India and England, 
including the Viceroy. Ilis journey to 
England in 1870 was a triu.mplial pro- 
gress. The enthusiasm he raised was 
equal to that inspired by Kossutli. 
During his six months* stay® he 

threw the blame on CI;rislianity. The slate 
of mind tliat Keshab SYsteiiiatically ciillivalcd 
culminated in a sermon delivered in 1881 : 
11' e Apostles of the Ncia JUspensation, where 
lie likened himself to Judas to the scandal 
of liis hearers. 

* It is noticeable that on this occasion 
there was no question of Christ. The Rhakti 
of Chaitanya is another aspect of Keshab’s 
religion. “Thus,” wrote P. C. Moz<x>indar, 
“Keshab stood at the threshold of his iu- 
dependent career with the shadow of Jesus 
on the one hand, and the shadow of 
Chaitanya on the other.** 

• He came to know Gladstone, Stuart 
Mill, Max Muller, Francis Newman, Dean 
Stanley, etc. personally. 
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addressed seventy meetings of 40,000 
persons and fascinated his audiences by 
the simplicity of his English and by his 
musical voice. He was compared to 
Gladstone. He was greeted as the 
si)iritiial ally of the West, the Evange- 
list of Christ in the East. In all good 
faith both parties laboured under 
delusions, which were to be dissipated 
during the following years, not without 
a naive deception of the English. For 
Keshab reniaiiied deeply Indian at heart 
and was not to be enrolled in the ranks 
of European Christianity. On the 
other hand, he thought he could enrol 
it. India and the Brahmo Samaj 
profited from the good disposition of 
the Government.' The reformed 
Brahmo >Sairiaj spread in all directions, 
to Simla, Bombay, Lahore, Lucknow, 
Monghyr, etc. A nii.ssion tour under- 
taken by Keshab across India in 1873 
with the object of bringing about unity 
among the brothers and si.sters of the 
new faith, a tour which was tlie fore- 
runner of the great voyage of explora- 
Won undertaken twenty years afterwards 
by Vivekananda in the guise of a 
wandering Sannyilsin. The tour opened 
up lu w horizons and he believed that 
he had found the key to the popular 
polytheism, so repugnant to the 
Hralnno Samaj, and that he could make 
an alliance between it and pure theism. 
But to this union, realised spontaneous- 
ly by Raniakrishna at the same time, 
Keshab brought a spirit of intellectual 
compromise. He w^as obliged to con- 
vince himself (he failed to convince the 
polytheists) that their gods were at 
bottom nothing but the names of 
<iilTerent attributes of the one God. 

‘‘Their (Hindu) idolatry,” he wrote 
in The Sunday Mirror,^ ”is nothing 
but the worship of a divine attribute 
materialised. If the material shape is 
Riven up, what remains is a beautiful 
allegory. . . . We have found out that 

' Especially for several reforms, among 
them a legislative one directly affecting the 
Brahmo Samaj— the legal recognition of 
Brahmo marriages. 


every idol worshipped by the Hindu 
represents an attribute of God, and that 
each attribute is called by a peculiar 
name. The believer in the New Dis- 
pensation is required to worship God as 
the possessor of all those attributes, 
represented by the Hindu as innumer- 
able, or three hundred and thirty 
millions. To believe in an undivided 
Deity, without reference to the aspects 
of His nature is to believe in an abstract 
God, and it would lead us to practical 
rationalism and infidelity. If we are to 
worship Him in all His manifestations, 
we shall name mie attribute Lakshnii, 
another Saraswati, another Mahadeva, 
etc., etc ” 

This meant a great step forward in 
religious intercourse leading to the 
inclusion of the greater part of man- 
kind. But it never came to anything 
because Keshab intended that his 
theism should have all the real power 
and accorded to polylheism nothing but 
outward honour. (.)n the other hand, 
he avoided Advaitism, absolute ^lonivSm, 
which has always been forbidden to the 
Brahmo. The result was that religio 's 
reason sat on the fence separating the 
tw'o cami^s of the two extreme faiths. 
The prevailing situation w’as not an 
exact equilibrium of rest and the posi- 
tion in wliich Keshab insisted on 
placing himself could not be a pcrnia- 
nciit one. For he believed that he was 
called by God to dictate His new* 
revealed law, the New’ Dispensation, 
from thence. He began to proclaim it 
in 187 vS,*’* the year ^Yhen his relations 
w’ith Ramakrislma began. 

Like so many self-appointed legisla- 
tors, he found it difficult to establish 
law’ and order in his own mind, especml- 
ly as he wished his legislation to be 
all-embracing and to include Christ and 
Brahman, the Gospels and Yoga, 
religion and reason. Ramakrislma 
reached the same point with great 

* August 1, 1880 : The Philosophy of 

Idol-worship. 

• In the Lecture : Behold the Light of 
Heaven in India. 
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simplicity through his heart, and made 
no attempt to enclose his discovery 
within a body of doctrine and precept ; 
he was content to show the way, to set 
the example, to give the impetus. 
Keshab adopted the methods of an 
intellectual Euroiican at the head of a 
school of comparative religion, together 
with the methods of inspired persons 
of India and America, — Bhakti in 
tears, Revivals and public confessions. 

He gave to each of his favourite 
disciples a different form of religion to 
study' and Yoga to practise^ show- 
ing iiis skill as a teacher by giving each 
disciple the one best adapted to his 
individual character. He hiiiKself 
oscillated between two advisors, both 
equally dear to him — the living example 
of Ramakrishna to whom he went for 
guidance in ecstasy, and the guidance 
of the Christian faith as practised by an 
Anglican monk, who later became a 
Roman Catholic, lAike Rivington. 
Aforeover he could never choose 
between the life of God and the life of 
the world, and with disarming sincerity 
he inaintaiiied that the one was not 
necessarily harmful to the other.'* 

^ Kach <jf Ill’s four cliosen (liscipU\s dedi- 
catc'd himself lo a lifelong study of »uie c»f 
thc^ four great religions, and in some cases 
was absorbed into the subject of his study : 
Upadhyaya Gc)ur Govindo Roy was given 
Hinduism and produced a monuiiK'ntal work, 
a Sanskrit commentary on the (iita and a 
life of Sri Krishna : Sadliii Aghore Nath 
studied Hnddhisni, and wrote a life of Ituddha 
in Bengali, following himself in his footsteps 
until he was cut off in the prime of a saintly 
life : Bhai Girish Chunder Sen devoted him- 
self to Ishitn, translated the Koran and wrote 
a life of Mahomet and several <ither works 
in Arabic and Persian. Lastly Pratap 
Chunder ]Moz''xjnidar studied Christianity and 
published a hwjk called The Oriental Christ 
He was so impregnated with its spiritual 
atmosphere that from the scliof)! of thought 
founded by him sprang real Indian Christians 
such as Manilal C. Parekh. 

* After January 1, 1875, when he 

inaugurated the new method of spirilual 
development usually called the Dispensation, 
he varied the paths of the soul (Yogas) 
according to the character of his disciples, 
recommending Bhakti to some, Jndna to 
to others, Raja to others. The different 


But his opinions wronged him and 
therefore reacted on the Bralimo Samaj, 
all the more because he was a man '‘of 
the nio.st transparent sincerity,”' 
who neglected to take the most elemen- 
tary precautions to conceal the changc- 
ableness and heterogeneity of his 
nature. The result Avas that in 1878 a 
new schism took place in the Bralimo 
Samaj and Keshab found liimsclf the 
butt of violent attacks from liis own 
people, who accused him of having 
betrayed his principles.’’ The majority 
of his friends deserted him and so lie 
fell fatally into the hands of the few 
faithful one.s— Ramnkn.sliiia and Father 
I/uke Rivington. Moreover this new 
trial reopened the door to a wliole flood 
of profe.ssions of the Christian faith, 
which became more and more explicit 
and in accordance with the dcejiest 
nietai>hy.sics of Christianity. Thus in 
the lecture Am 1 an Inspired Prophet} 
(January, 1879), he described his 
cliildi.sli visions of John the Baptist, 
Christ and St. Paul ; in India Asks, 
Who is Christ} (Easter, 1879), he 
announced to India the coming of ”th<* 
Bridegroom . . . iiiy Christ, my sweet 

forms of devotion \\cn* linked togctlnr b’. 
the different names (jr fitlriliutes of GimI. 
(Cf. P. C. Mo7.o'!in(lar» I shall return U# llii • 
point in my second volume wh^n 1 studv 
Hindu my.sticisiii and the different kimi.s 
Yc»ga. 

'* His well-wisliers, such as Rniii 'krishiri, 
flitl not fail to remark with a touch of malii i’ 
th.al this saintly man left his affairs in good 
order and a rich house, etc., when he died. 
Ke.shab did not reiiounrc the pleasures of 
society — he took an active part in amnsemciits 
and acted in the dramas played in his house. 
(Cf. The ('.o^pcl of Sri Kamakrishua, April, 
1884 k But Ramakrishna never douhted his 
sincerity. It was unimpeachable. lie only 
regretted that such a religious and gifted 
man .should remain half way to God instead 
of giving himself entirely to Him. 

* ITomotho I/jU Sen : op. cit. 

* The occasion was a domestic one, the 
marriage of his daughter before the age 
e.stahlished by the law of the Bralimo Samaj 
to a Maharaja. But here again, as in the 
.schism with Devendranath, tlie real cause 
was hidden. A third Brahiuo Sainaj was 
founded, the Sadharan Bralimo Samaj, more 
narrow and definitely anti-Christian. 
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Christ, born of God and man . . . 
and in Does (lod Manifest Himself 
Alone} he showed the Son sitting at the 
right hand of the Father. 

All these pronouncements, however, 
did not hinder him from dictating at 
the same time from the heights of the 
Himalayas his famous Epistle to Indian 
Brethren (1880) for the jubilee of the 
Brahmo Saniaj, announcing in a pontifi- 
cal tone “Urbi et Orbi,**‘ the Message 
entrusted to him by God, the New 
Dispensation. It is almost possible to 
believe that the words are the words of 
the Bible : 

“Hearken, Oh Hindustan, the Lord 
3 'our God is one.** So begins the 
Epistle to the Iiidiaii Brethren. 

“Jehovah the great Spirit, whose 
clouds thunder 'T am,* whom the 
heavens and the earth declare.*’ (ibki.) 

“I write this epistle to you, dear and 
beloved friends, in the spirit and after 
the manner of St, Paul, however uii- 
wortliv I am of his liononrcd Master 
(ibid) 

Blit he adds, 

“Paul wrote full of faith in Christ. 
As a theist I write this, my lumible 
epistle at the feet, not of one prophet 
only, but of all the prophets in heaven 
and earth, living or dead. . . .** 

For he claimed to be the fulfilment 
of Christ the forerunner. 

“The New Dispensation is the pro- 
phecy of Christ fulfilled . . The Omni- 
potent speaks to-day to our country as 
formerly he did to other nations. . 

At this moment he even believed that 
he was formed of the same element as 
the Spirit of God. 

' ^*My Master Jesus Young men of 

India. . . . Believe an<l rciiiemher. . lie will 
eoiiie to you as self-surrender, as ascetisui, as 
Yoga. . . The Bridegroom conieth. . . . Let 
India, beloved India, be dressed in all her 
jewellery.’* 

Again Keshab connnputed in his artirles in 
The Indian Mirror, *’\Vhat the Brahmo Sainai 
did to clear the moral character of Christ 
more than twelve years ago, it doc.s with 
respect to His divinity at the present day.** 
(April 20, 1879). There were no half measures 
about this. Chri.st was God. 


“The vSpirit of God and my inner 
self are knit together. If you have 
seen me, you have seen him. . . .** 

What then does the Omnipotent, 
whose voice he is, have to declare? 
What “new Love, new Hope, new Joy 
does He bring?** “How sweet is this 
new Evangel!’* 

This is what Jehovah as God of 
India dictates to the new Moses : 

“The infinite Spirit, whom no eye 
hath seen, and no ear hath heard, is 
your God, and you should have none 
other (ifKl. There are two false gods, 
raised by men of India in opposition 
to the All Highest — the Divinity which 
ignorant hands have fashioned, and the 
Divinity which the vain dreams of 
intellectuals have imagined arc alike 
the enemy of our Lord.^ You must 
abjure them both .... Do not adore 
eitlier dead matter, or dead men, or 
dead abstractions. . . Adore the living 
v^'pirit, who secs without eyes. . . . The 
Communion of the soul with God and 
with the departed saints shall be your 
true heaven, and you must have none 
other. ... In the spiritual exaltation of 
of the soul find the joy and the holiness 
of heaven. . . Your heaven is not far 
away ; it is within yon. You must 
honour and love all the ancients of the 
human family — prophets, saints, martyrs 
sages, apostles, missionaries, philan- 
thropists of all ages and all countries 
without caste prejudice. Let not the 

.\inl again, “The Mosaic di.‘;ponsatioii 
only ? Perhaps the Tlindu dispeii.sation also. 
In India lie will fulfil the Hiiuln dispensa- 
tion. “ 

‘ rrbi cl Orbi that is to say, the City 
(Rome) and the world (like the Roman Pope). 

" Cf. sermon : “Behold the Light of 
Heaven in India." (1875). 

* The first Divinity condemned is easy to 
define, the idols of wood, metal and stone. 
The second is further defined by ‘The unseen 
idols of modern scepticism, abstractions, 
unconscious evolution, blind protoplasm, 
etc.” This then is scientific or rational or 
.\dvaitist intellectualisni. But Keshab was 
far from condemning real science, as is shown 
by his lecture on the Vi.sion of Ood in the 
XIXth Century. (1879). 
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lioly men of India monopolise your 
alfectioii mid your homage ! Render to 
all prophets the devotion and universal 
affection that is their due. . . . Kvery 
good and great man is the ]>crsonifica- 
tion of some special element of Truth 
and Divine Goodness. Sit humbly at 
the feet of all heavenly messengers. . . 
Let their blood he your blood, their 
flesh your flesh ! . . . Live in them and 
they will live in you for ever !*’ 

Xothiiig more noble can be imagined. 
This is the very liighest expression of 
universal tlicisin ; and it comes very 
close to the free theism of Europe with- 
out any forced a.ct of allegiance to re- 
vealed religion. It opeiis its arms to 
all the purified spirits of the whole 
earth, ])ast, present and future ; for the 
Gospel of Keshab does not claim to be 
the final word of the revelation. ‘^The 
Indian Scriptures arc not closed.' 
New cliapter.s arc added every year. . . 
Go ever farther in the l<'Ve aiul the 

knowledge of Texl I What the 

Lord will re' eal to us in leu years* time 
who can say, cxee]»l Himself?** 

Hut how is this free and broad tliei.‘‘in 
with its serene and assured tone to be 
reconciled to his abasement at the feet 
of Christ in the ]jrevious year?" 

'T must tell you . . that I am con- 
nected with Jesus’ Gospel, and occupy 
a prominent place in it. 1 am the 
prodigal .son of wliom Chri.st spoke and 
I am trying to ret* rii to niy Father in 
a penitent .spirit. Tsiay, I will say more 
for the satisfaction and edification of 
my opponents. . . I am Judas, that vile 
man who betrayed Jesns . the veritable 
Judas who sinned against Jesus and 
the truth lodges in my heart! ...” 

The overwhelming effect of .such a 
public confession on those members of 
tile Brahmo xSamaj, wlio had followed 

’ A favourily of Vivekniiaiuia may 

be rerogni.sed therein. 

® In the scrnioTi : U c, ihc Apo.stles of 
the Xew Dispensation. nS81). 

* That is wh}' their wrilini^^*; alK>ul Ke.shab 
are very careful (ns. far as I know) to make 
no mention of such an avowal. 

* “Honour Christ but never be Christian’ 
in the popnUir acceptation f'f the term, . . 


their chief up to that point,® may be 
imagined. 

But Keshab was still debating with 
himself. He professed Christ but he 
denied that he was a "Christian.*** 
Ill a strange w'ay he tried to unite 
Christ to Socrates a.iul to Chaitanya by 
thinking of each of them as a part of 
his body (U* of liis mind.'’ All the 
same lie instituted the sacramental 
ceremonies of Christianity in his Saniaj, 
adapting them to Indian usage. On 
March 6, 1881 he- celebrated the Blessed 
SaiTaincnt willi rice and water instead 
of liread and wine,'' a.nd three niontlis 
later the sacraiiiciit of bapti.sni, wherein 
Keshab biinsclf .set tlie e.xainple to the 
glory of the f^'ither and of the Son and 
of the Holy Gho.st. 

Finally in 1882 he look the decisive 
step. The Christian Trinity of all 
Christian mysteries ha - alw'»v* been the 
greatest stunibling-blocl: fo.r Asia, and 
ail object of repulsion oi derision.’ 

is not iniiity. . . J.et il bt* y<jiir 

nmbilion to cnlgrcw llic popular tvpfs ^-f 
narnuv Chrisliaii la IP: and merge in the 
va',tfiess *»f t.’liri-.tl” 

Til an nrlielt* .f tlu- -.:ir ^ peri al i ailed 
•‘()t}ier Slu-eiJ IIa\'.‘ I.” 

“We ludong to no Christian sect. We 
disclaim the PlirirUian name. Did tht 
immtdiaU: <liseiple> -f Christ call Un niseUe, 
Christian?. . . Whosi 1)(lieves in fV-nl .and 
accepts Clirisl as the Son of (b.d Jim:, frllow- 

ship with in the J,onI How 

e:;])licil is that well-known pas'.a,iM- ■ ‘ 
other sheep I lia\e.’ Tlie shepherd know.; 
IIS. ('hrist has fomid irs and accepted us. . . 
That is cm High. Ts any Thrislian greater 
than Christ?” 

■’ “The Tycjrd Jesus is no will, Socrates 
Illy hea<I, Chaitanya tiiy heart, the Hindu 
Rishi my soul and the philanthropic TToward 
Illy right hand.” 

^ Krsliah read a verse from St. T^uke. 
and he t)ra>ed “that the Holy Spirit might 
turn their grossly material siihslanec into 
sanctifying spiritual forces that they may 
upon entering our sy.slein be assimilated to 
it as the flesh and hlood of all the saints in 
Christ Jc.sus.” 

’ The reason for this is obst'ure as re- 
gards Vedantic India ; for she also has her 
Trinity, and Ke.shab rightly made it 
approach the Christian Trinit” : — “Rat, Chit, 
Ananda” (Being, Knowledge, Happiness, 
which Keshab translated by Truth, Wisdom 
and Joy) the three in one : Satchidfinando. 
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keshab not only acceptwl and adopted 
it, but extolled it with gladness* and 
was enlightened by it. This mystery 
seemed to him, and certainly nol with- 
out reason, to be the keystone of the 
arch of Christian metaphysics, the 
snpreiiic conception of the nui verse . . . 
‘'the treasury in which lies the accinmi- 
lated wealth of the world’s sacred litera- 
ture — all that is precious in jdiilosophy, 
theology, and poetry (of all humanity) 

. . the loftiest expression of the world’s 
religious consciousness. . lie defines 
the three Persons very exactly, 1 
believe, from an orthodox point of 
view.'' Did anything still separate 
liiin from Christianity ? 

Only one thing hut it was a world in 
itself -his own message, the Indian 
DisiK-nsation. lie could never bring 
himself to renounce it. He indeed 
adopted Christ, but Christ in his turn 
had to adopt India and the tlieiMu of 
Ke.shal). “Begone, idolatry ! Pieachers 
of idol- worship, adieu !” (This apo.s- 
iioohe 'Aas addre-.-ed to ilie West). 
Cluist is the eleinal Word. “As the 
sleeping I.ogos did Chri^l live poten- 
tially in the Father's bosom, long, long 
before he came into this world of ours.” 
He appeared before his idiysical life in 
('•reece and Rome, in Egypt and in 
India, in the poets <»f the Rig-Wda, as 
well as in Confucius and Sak\’a-Minii ; 
and the lole of this Indian apostle of 
tile Xew Dispensation wa.s to pnx'laim 


his true and universal meaning. For 
after the Son came the Spirit and ''this 
Church of the New Dispensation . . is 
altogether an iiislitntion of the Holy 
Spirit” and completes the Old and the 
New Testaments. 

And so no part of Himalayan theism 
was lost in spite of the rude .shocks from 
above and below, which might well 
have nndcrmiiied its citadel. By a 
violent effort of thought, Ke.shab achiev- 
ed the incor]>oratiou of Chiist within it, 
and covered his own New Dispensation 
with the name t)f Christ, believing that 
lie was called to reveal the real meaning 
of Christ to Western Christianity. 

This was the avowed object of 
Keshab’s last message before his death, 
Mcssaj 2 !e to Eurol^e (1883). 
“Sectarian and carnal Europe, put up 
into the hcabbard the sword of your 
narrow faith I Abjure it and join the 
Iriu- Catholic and rniversal Church in 
the name of Christ the Son of God ! . “ 

“Christian Eiwope has nol understood 
one half of Christ's words. vShe has 
comprehended that Cluist and God are 
one, but not that Christ and hninanity 
are one. That is the great mystery, 
which the New Dispensation reveals to 
the world : not only the reconciliation 
of Man with (lOtl ; but the reconcilia- 
tion of mail with man ! . . . Asia says 
to Euroi>c, ‘v"^i.ster, Be one in Christ ! . . 
All that IS good and line and beautiful 

the meekness of Hindu Asia, the 


' la :i lectin i' uf : I'h.Tt MnrvelluUs 
Mystery, llio Trinity. 

■ “lien: you liavt: llio roiiiplile triaiignhir 
fi.gure of the 'IVinity. . . ria- .tpex is the very 
(ityd Jehovii. . . From Jliiii coine.s down the 
Son. . . ,'ind touches one end of the bfise of 
humanity. . . ;nul then by the power of the 
Holy Gho.st drags up degenerate humanity 
to Himself. Divinity coming do’.;ii to huma- 
nity is the Son, Divinity carrying humanity 
to heaven is the Holy Ghost; this is the 
whole philosiphy of salvation. . The Creator, 
the Exemplar, and the Sanctifier, I am, I 
love, I save; the Still God, the Journeying 
God, the Returning God. . . . “ —Keshab. 
Cf. the treatises of classical Catholic 
mysticism. 


tile Sou is well explained by the term is.<%uing 
or coming out. . . Exiii a Pat re. The Hol}- 
vSpirit is produced by the renrn way. . . It is 
the divine way and subsists in God where- 
by ('yod returns to Iliinseli. . . In the same 
way we come out of Goil by the Creation, 
which is attributed to the Father by the 
S<m; we return to TTiiii by grace, which is 
the attribute of the Holy Spirit.*’ 

(V. Claude Sequeiiot : Coiiduite d’Or.aison. . 
16;I4, ciuotcd by Henri Br^mond : La Metn- 
physiqne des Saints. I. pp. 116-117.) 

Surprising though it may seem, Keshab 
knew the Bcrullian or Salesiaii philosophy 
of prayer. In a note of June SO, 1S8I, on 
the reimnciatiou of John the Baptist, he 
quotes letters of Francois de Sales to Madame 


“The action whereby the Father engenders de Chantal. 
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truthfulness of the Mussulman and the 
charity of the Buddhist — all that is holy 
is of Christ * ** 

And the new Pope of the new Rome 
in Asia intones the beautiful vSong of 
Atonement. ‘ 

But he was indeed a pope, and the 
unity of reconciled mankind had to be 
according to his doctrine ; in order to 
defend it he always kept the thunder- 
bolt in his hand, and he would make no 
coinproniise upon the unitheistic 
principle — the Unity of God. 

“vScience is one. The Church is 
one.*' 

His disciple, B. Mozoomdar, makes 
him use the denunciatory words of 
Christ, blit more violently. 

“There is only one Way. 'I'liere is 
no backdoor into heaven. He who 
enters not by the front door is a thief 
and a robber.’* 

This is the antithesis of the smiling 
words of kindness uttered b\' Rania- 
krishna." 

The innate need of Unitarian discipline 
does not tally with religious univer- 
salism, and is often rnwiltingly con- 
founded with spiritual imperialism. It 
led Kesliab at the end of his life to 
lay down the Code of the New 
Saiiihita'‘ (September 2, 1883), con- 

taining what lie calls “the national law 
of the Aryans of the New Church in 
India . . . (lod’s moral law a<lapted to 
the peculiar needs and character of 
reformed Hindus, and based upon their 
national instincts and traditions.” It 
contains in effect a national unitarianisni 

' “Anti thcr new Sfiiig nf .\tuiK*tiient is 
suiivi with eiitliusiasni by millions of voices, 
rcjjresentinj' all the various lan.v,^uages of the 
^\orUl, inillions of souls, each dressed in its 
national garb of piety and righteousness, 
glowing ill an infinite and complete variety 
of colours, shall dance round and round the 
Father’s throne, and peace and joy shall 
reign for ever.” 

“ One day when the young Naren fVive- 
kaiiaiida) denounced certain religious sects 
with his customary impatience, because their 
practices roused his furious disgust, Uatiia- 
krishiia looked at him tenderly and said, 
"My boy, there is a backdoor to every house 
Why should not one have the libertv to 


-one God, one scripture, one ba])tism, 
one marriage— -a whole code of injunc- 
tions for the family, for the home, for 
business, for study, for amusement, for 
charity, for relationships, etc. But his 
code is a purely abstract one for an 
India that had not yet come into exis- 
tence, and whose advent is doubtful. 

Was he himself sure that it would 
ever come ? The entire edifice of volun- 
tary reason rested cm uncertain founda- 
tions, on a nature that could be shared 
by the liast and the West. When 
illness camc^ the cement was loosened. 
To whom was his soul to belong, Christ 
or Kali ? On his death-bed Rania- 
krishna, Devciulranath his old master to 
whom he was now reconciled, and the 
Bishop of Calcutta all visited him. On 
January 1, 1884 he went out for the last 
time to coiLSccratc a new sanctuary to 
the Divine Mother, b*.d on January 8 his 
death-bed was enveloped in the words 
of a Iiymn sung at his own request by 
one of Ills (li.sciples abouf Christ’s agony 
in Gelhseiiiaiie. 

It was impossible for a nation of 
sini})1e souls to recognise itself in such 
a constant mental oscillation. It nlake^ 
Keshab nearer and more appealing to 
us, who can study his most ’ intimate 
thoughts and can see the mental tori m e 
accompanying it. It is true, moreovei, 
that the kind and penetrating vision of 
Raniakrishna understood butler tlian 
anybody el.se the hidden tragedy of a 
being exhausting it.self in searching 
after fjod, whose body was a prey of 
the mi.scen God.’ But has a born 

enter into ,i house by that if one elioose.s to ? 
Uut, of ronrse, 1 agree with you that the 
front enlrnnce is the he.st." 

.\inl the biographer of Rainakrishiia ad(b 
Ih.nt these simple words "modified his 
Puritanical view of life, which he as a 
Hrahmo liad held. Sri Rninakrishiia taught 
Naren how to regard mankind in the more 
generous and truer light of weakness and of 
strength (and not of sin or virtue)." (I/ifc 
of Vivekananda, Vol. I, Chapter XbVID- 

* Sainhitii— eollectioii or miscellany. 

* Diabetes, one of the sroii^'ges of Uengali 
of which Vivekananda also died. 

* I shall have more to say about the last 
touching visit of Rnmakrishna to Keshab and 
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leader any right, even if he keeps his 
anguish to himself, to yield to such 
oscillations in his very last hours ? 
They were his legacy to the Brahmo 
Samaj ; and though they enriched its 
spirit they weakened its authority in 
India for a long time, if not for ever. 
We may well ask with Max Muller' 
whether the logical outcome of his 
theism was not to be found in Christia- 
nity ; and that is exactly what Keshab*s 
friends and enemies felt immediately 
after his death. 

His obsequies united in common grief 
the official re])resentativcs of the best 
minds l)oth of England and of Wester- 
nised India. “He was the chain of 
union between Europe and India ;** and 
the chain once broken, could not be 
resoldcred. None of llie .subsequent 
moral and religious leaders of India have 
so sincerely given their adherence to the 
heart and spirit of the thought and the 
Cod of tile West." Hence .Max 
.Miillcr could write, “India has lost her 
greatest son.“ But the Indian Press, 


llio profound words he poured out like balm 
on the hidden wounds of the dying man. 

‘ Max Muller in 1900 asked Pratap 
Cliiiihler IMozoomdar, who had taken 
Kcsh.'ih’s place at the head o{ the Ihaliiiio 
vSaiiiaj ami who share<l tlie “Christocciitrie’* 
i<leas of his master, why the Urahmo Saniaj 
did not frankly adopt the natiie Christian and 
did not organise itself a.s a nati^mal Church of 
Christ. The idea found a re.sponse in P. C. 
I\Ioz(X)indnr himself and a group of hi.s young 
disciples. One of them, nrahmahandhav 
I'padhyaya, deserves a special study, for he 
has left a great memory. He nassed from 
the Church of the New Dispensation to the 
Anglican and eventually to the Roman 
Catholic Coinmuiiion. Another is Maiiilal C. 
Parekh, the biographer of Keshab, also a 
convert to Christianity. Both are convinced 
that if Keshab had lived several years 
longer he would have entered the Roman 
Church. Maiiilal Parekh says “that he was 
a Protestant in principle and a Catholic in 


while unanimous in acclaiming his 
genius, was forced to admit that “the 
number of his disciples was not in 
accordance with his desert.”® 

He was in fact too far away from the 
deep-seated soul of his people. He 
wished to raise tliem all at once to the 
pure heights of his intellect, which had 
been itself nourished by the idealism 
and the Christ of Europe. In social 
matters none of his predecessors, with 
the exception of Roy, had done so much 
for her progress ; but he ran counter to 
the rising tide of the national conscious- 
ness, then feverishly awakening. 
Against him were the three hundered 
million gods of India and the three 
hundered million living beings in whom 
they were incarnate —the whole vast 
jungle of luiniaii dreams wherein his 
Western outlook made him lose the 
track and the scent. He invited them 
to lo.se tliemsclves in his Indian Cliri.st, 
but bis invitation remained unanswered. 
They did not e\'eii seem to have heard 
it. 


practice. . . Cliristiaii in spirit, inclining to 
.Moiiatism (faith in the supremacy of the 
IIdIv Spirit)” For myself I believe that 
Keshab was one of those who would have 
riiiiaiiied at the threshold of the half open 
i]*x)r. Ihit it was fatal that his successors 
opened the tloor wide. 

* The Indian Empire saluted in him “the 
host product of Phiglish education and 
Christian civilisation in India.” And The 
Hindu Paitiot, “the noble product of the 
education and the culture of the West.” 

From the Indian point of view such praise 
was its own c<’>ndemnation. 

" The Hindu Patriot. In 1921 the total 
number of the members of the three Brahmo 
Samajas was not more than 6,400 (of which 
4,000 were in Bengal, Assam and Behar- 
Orissa), a minute number in comparison to 
the members of the Arya SaiiiAj, of vvhich 
I shall speak later, or of the nevr sect of 
pure mysticism, like the R&dhilsvdnii-Satsang. 
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I 

As we saw in a previous chapter, the 
iiidiistrial independence of India was 
maintaiued during the earlier years of 
British Rule. In fact, her induslrial 
sit..ation then was probably belter than 
that of England. Calicoes had long 
been exported from India before they 
could be manufactured in England. 
English cloth had to be sent to Holland 
to be bleached or dyed, while dyeing 
was a flourisliing industry in India. 
The silk-trade of England had to be 
protected in 1765 by the exclusion of 
the French silk from English markets. 
The English were indebted for the finer 
varieties of linen to Germany and 
Belgium, while India manufactured 
muslins of such exquisite fineness, that 
a piece could be made fifteen yards 
wide, weighing only 900 grains. 
England imported nearly two-thirds of 
the iron and much of the salt, earthen- 
ware, etc., used by her. 

But since the middle of the last 
century, the economic position of India 
has undergone a most deplorable 
change. Her indigenous industrial fab- 
ric has been shattered, and she has been 
reduced from the economically sound 
position of industrial independence to 
the very unsound one of industrial servi- 
tude, and from that of one of the 
wealthiest countries of the world to one 
of its poorest. 

One of the most important causes of 
this industrial decadence was tlie Indus- 
trial Revolution in Europe due to the 
introduction of labonrsaving machinery. 
While Europe was being industrially 
modernised, India remained in the old- 
world condition. She was too far from 
Europe to feel the quickening impulse 
of progress which transformed that con- 
tinent ; and centuries of slow evolution 
had given the social structure of the 
Hindus a rigidity which unfitted it for 
the ready reception of a sudden impulse. 


And the marvellous quickness and sud- 
denness of the Industrial Revolution 
did not give the Indians any time to 
adapt themselves to the new order of 
things. English manufactures poured 
in, like an avalanche, and swept the 
indigenous industries before them. The 
day of manual skill, in which the Indian 
artisans excelled, was over. Hand- 
made manufactures could no longer 
compete with machine-made manufac- 
tures. Indian artisans had neither the 
time nor the education to a.ssimilate the 
mechanical skill of modern Europe. It 
was not to be expected tliat illiterate 
weavers, or illiterate dyers, or illiterate 
miners would apply the scientific 
methods of modern industries to their 
occupations. If India had her own 
w^ay, she would probably have protected 
her industries as most civilized countries 
protect theirs at the present day. But 
India could not have her own way ; a 
protective tariff by a British Govern- 
ment against British manufactures was 
not to be thought of. 

Thus the first effect of the indusl.nal 
expansion of I*jigland was the ruin of 
the arti.san population of India. 'J'hc 
introduction of the power-loom at first 
caused great distress among the w^eavers 
of England also. They invoked the 
help of Parliament. *'They begged to 
be .sent to Canada. Tlicy proposed that 
the terrible i)ower-loom should be res- 
trained by law ; and when that was 
denied tliem, they rose in their despair 
and lawlessly overthrew the machines 
whicii were devouring the bread of their 
children.’** But, the distress of the 
English weavers was only temporary. 
They soon had a share in the wealth 
created by the expansion of the cotton 
industry. It was not till the middle of 
the nineteenth century that the mechani- 
cal skill of modern Europe was trans- 
ported to India, and the mills and 

♦**The Nineteenth Century’* by R- 
Mackenzie (1892), p. 72. 
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factories on modern methods found 
employment for a small fraction of the 
artisans who were thrown out of work 
l^y the importation of the English manu- 
factures. But the great majority of the 
displaced artisans have been thrown 
upon agriculture for subsistence. 

Besides the absence of a protective 
tariff the construction of railways which 
has been going on apace since the 
middle of the last century has by fgein- 
tatiiig the transport of imported goods 
jirovcd an important cause of the decad- 
ence of indigenous industry. It is true, 
the railways have developed the export 
trade in raw produce. But the cultiva- 
tor, if he gains at all, does not gaui to 
the extent it is generally supposed. The 
yield from his land has not been sensi- 
bly affected by the railways. It is the 
same now as it was in pre-railway times 
or even less. He unquestionably gets 
better prices for his crops. But a 
])ortion of the increased profits is con- 
.sumed in enhanced rent. A portion 
also goes to pay enhanced wages for 
labourers, though unfortunately the en- 
hancement is not in the same porportion 
as that of the prices of food grains. 
The profits which he has left after meet- 
ing these charges may be considered to 
be the equivalent only of the grain he 
would have stored, had not the intro- 
duction of raihvays offered him tempting 
prices to sell it. WHiether he is any 
gainer for having cash instead of a store 
of grain is a very doubtful i)oint, 
especially wdien wx* consider that the 
temptation to spend money where one 
has it in hand, upon festivities and upon 
various imported articles w'hich the 
railway has brought to his doors and 
which mostly partake of the nature of 
inutilities, futilities and fatuities, is very 
great. The danger of these articles 
consists in their attractiveness and com- 
parative cheapness. The cultivator and 
his family probably make a better show 
of respectability than they ever did 
before. But when famine threatens 
they find they have little money and no 
store of grain to fall back upon. And 


famines have become more frequent of 
late than ever before.* 

True the railways have facilitated the 
transport of food to famine-stricken 
districts. But they have also resulted 
in conditions which are favourable to 
famines. In the first place, they have 
by facilitating the transport of imported 
goods helped to destroy indigenous in- 
dustries. The artisans whom these in- 
dustries afforded occupation have been 
yearly swelling the number of needy 
peasants and labourers. No doubt some 
of them have found employment in the 
railway workshops, and many more find 
work in the mines, factories and planta- 
tions which the raihvays have helped to 
develop. But their number is very 
small, just a little over two millions. 
Besides, as the largest and most im- 
portant of the new industries with but 
few exceptions arc owned and managed 
by foreigners, their profits swell the 
economic drain from India wdiich leads 
to her impoverishment. The great 
majority of the displaced artisans have 
been driven to be labourers or agricul- 
turists. harge towns with urban popu- 
lations have dwindled into inconsiderable 
villages. The increase of agricultural at 
the sacrifice of artisan population is 
certainly not advantageous for India. 
There can be no doubt that a great por- 
tion of her wealth depended upon her 
manufacturing industries, as indeed the 
wealth of every country must do. Down 
to the early years of the last century 
.she did not export her food grains, but 
cotton, silk and various other manu- 
factures. It was especially to participate 
ill the trade of these manufactures that 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the French 
and the English came to India. 

Then, again, the railways have con- 
tributed to the impoverishment of India 
as she has long had to remit to England 
a large amount as interests for them. 
As has been observed by H. J. S. 
Cotton, “the country is too poor to pay 
for its elaborate railway system . . and 

•Digbv's "Prosperous British India,** 
pp. 130-131. 
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being compelled to borrow in England, 
has incurred an ever-accumulating debt 
at what has unfortunately proved to be 
an ever-increasing rate of interest.*** 
^Moreover, w^hat with the obstruction to 
drainage caused by the embankments of 
railways and their feeder roads in many 
parts of the country, notably in Bengal, 
and the pestilential pools choked with 
weeds on cither side of them, lliey have 
been the main cause of the fulminant 
type of malaria which has prevailed since 
their construction, t The evil effects of 
Alalaria in Bengal are summed up in 
the Census Report of 1911 : 

“Year by year fever is silently at work. 
Plague slays its thousands, fever its ten 
tlioiisaiids. Not only does it diniini.sh the 
population by death, but it reduces the 
vitality of the survivors, saps their vigour 
and fecundity, and either interrupts the even 
tenour, or hinders the development of coin- 
niCTCc and industry. A leading cause of 
poverty — and of many other disagreeables in 
a great part of Bengal—is the prevalence of 
malaria. For a physical explanation of the 
Bengali lack of energy malaria would count 
high.** 

Thus the railway has directly and 
indirectly contributed to the decay of 
indigenous industry. 

n 

The present system of Education on 
Western lines is to be placed in the 
same categor}’ as the railway. It has 
most dexterously forged links for the 
ever-lengthening chain of India's iiidu.s- 
trial bondage. Yet, the press and plat- 
form of New India rend the skies with 
cries for its extension and the expansion 
of a department which may more ap- 
propriately be called nation-destroying 
than nation-building. As was predicted 
by Macaulay, it has tended to approxi- 
mate our style of living to the Engli.sh 
standard. This “elevation** (as it is 
euphemistically called) is an iituloubted 

*'*Ncw India,*' p. 61. 

t'*Survival of Hindu Civilization,** Part 2. 
‘‘Physical Degeneration, its Causes and 
Remedies,** pp. 21—26. 


fact and is noticeable more or less among 
nearly all classes of the community 
especially in the vicinity of railways. 
It consists of : 

(1) The substitution of the finer and 
cheaper mill-made, especially imported, 
fabrics for the coarser and dearer, though 
much more substantial and durable, 
hand-made clothes, and the more plenti- 
ful use of the former in the form of 
shirts, coats, etc. ; of expensive exotic 
games for inexpensive indigenous 
games ; of cigarette for hooka smoking ; 
of imported China glass and enamelled 
ware for indigenous metallic crockery 
etc., fine shoes for coarse sandals, sugar 
for gur, bottled and tinned medicines 
and foods, for indigenous simples and 
fresh foods ; and of strong licjiior for 
home-brewed ale, and its increased 
consumption. 

(2) The acquisition of such habits as 
tea-drinking and of a taste for expensive 
musical inslnimeiits, such as har- 
monium, gramophone, etc., and for 
urban amusements, such as theatres, 
cinemas, etc. 

The quantity of clothing now needed 
in a household is treble, quadruple or 
more of what would have been suflicient 
a generation or two ago. All tlie 
members of a middle class family, iiifiie 
and female, infant and adult, must be 
draped in the various appendages of 
Western habiliment in conformity with 
Western fashion as far as jiossible. 
Bare legs and bare body would shock 
the current ideas of decency and aesthe- 
tics. The feet must be shod with boots 
and shoes of Western shape and style, 
which are much more expensive and 
much less durable than those of in- 
digenous make which were formerly in 
vogue. Cheap native toys no longei' 
amuse our children. Our young men no 
longer find pleasure in native games and 
athletic exercises which cost nothing, 
but must liave football, tennis, bad- 
minton, cricket, billiards, etc., which 
cost a great deal. Indigenous entertain- 
ments and amusements for which the 
great majority had to pay nothing have 
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been superseded by theatres, circuses, 
diieiiias, etc., which everybody must pay 
for. Housekeeping in the old style which 
utilised the resources of the country to 
the fullest possible advantage, recognised 
the tending of the cow as one of its 
most important duties, and turned out 
delicacies and artistic utilities out of 
inexpensive things, is a vanishing art 
in New India. The auditory nerve of 
the Neo-liidian responds less and less 
to the notes of indigenous musical 
instruments, and they are being re- 
placed by the harmoniuin, and latterly 
also, to some extent at least, by the 
gramophone. His tongue is becoming 
more and more insensible to the taste of 
Indian dainties, and must have a variety 
of tinned and bottled foods, solid and 
liquid. His eyes refuse more and more 
to be satisfied unless his house i^ 
furnished and decorated in the Western 
fashion, and his grounds laid out with 
exotic flowers. And his olfactory nerve 
is becoming more and more obtuse to 
any fragrance but that of perfumes 
either genuinely foreign or foreign in 
native guise. He is giving the go-by to 
simple indigenous remedies, and apothe- 
cary shops who.se number in large cities 
is legion, can hardly keep pace with his 
ailments and are making deplorable in- 
roads into hi.s jnir.se, — shoi)S in regard 
to which an einiiient me<Hcal authority 
has declared that “the w-orld would be 
better off if the contents were emptied 
into the sea though tlie consequence to 
the fishes would be lamentable," and 
that too in the West where the drugs 
are available in much fresher condition. 

1'his approximation to the European 
style of living can hardly be called 
“elevation.** In many, I may say most, 
respects, the cliange is decidedly for the 
worse. In a climate where minimiun of 
clothing, conformably to the indigenous 
standard of decency, is conducive to 
health for the greater portion of the 
year, covering onaself np from head to 
foot after the European style cannot but 
be prejudicial to health. The same 
remark applies generally to the change 
of taste in regard to eating, drinking 


and smoking, especially in regard to the 
alarming spread of tea-drinking and of 
cigarette-smoking. 

Jhit whether “elevation** or not, 
whether for good or for bad, the ap- 
proximation of the standard of living of 
one of the poorest communities of the 
world to that of one of the richest is 
suicidal. True a very small section of 
our commuiiily composed of some 
artisans, stale servants, lawyers, etc., 
have more money than before. But 
they too are generally impoverished. 

Imprwerishnieiit is a comparative term. 
If one, having comixiratively more 
money than before, has yet less for his 
wants, he is certainly poorer. I do not 
think I am exaggerating when I say that 
the great majority of our middle class 
have been impoverished in this sense. 
The candle burns at both ends. Their 
resources are exhausted on tlie one hatid 
by the iuorclinatc enliaucenieni of the 
prices of indigenous nec'essarics, and on 
the other by the so-called “elevation" 
of the standard of living which is en- 
larging their wants. Even incomes 
which formerly would have been regard- 
eti as opulence are now hardly deemed 
to be bare competence. V\ hile milk and 
the various preparations of milk which 
form our principal articles of nutrition 
suited to the climate, have become so 
very dear that the great majority of our 
middle class cannot afford to get them 
ill sufficient quantity for bare subsist- 
ence, they have tc» spend coniparatively 
large sums upon the gratification of the 
new tastes which have .sprung up for 
clothing, shoes, socks, etc., aiul for 
amusements and games, such as theatri- 
cal performances, circu.ses, cinemas, 
billiards, football, tennis, etc., which 
have superseded the much less expensive 
indigenous aiiiusenieiits and games. 
For, the average man blindly follows the 
prevailing fashion ; and with him show 
counts for more than .substances, 
and the oriiaineiital prevails over the 
useful. 

The so-called ‘'rise** in the standard 
of living of the people we are talking 
of has had very far-reaching conse- 
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quenccs of a most baneful character. 
Though frequently descanted upon as an 
indubitable index of prosperity, it has, 
in reality, proved a potent cause of the 
impoverishment not only, directly, of 
the great majority of the people who 
affect it, but also, indirectly, of the com* 
munity as a whole. In the first place, 
it runs away with resources which 
should be husbanded for improving 
agriculture and other industries. 
vSccondly, it entails an enormous increase 
in the consumption of imported articles 
which accelerates the decadence of 
indigenous industry and swells the 
volume of economic drain from the 
country. The writer recently visited a 
village, among the weaving population 
of which the Ranchi Co-operative 
Central Bank (the central organisation 
for financing Co-operative Credit Socie- 
ties in the Ranchi (Hstrict) had Ixjcn 
making a highly praiseworthy attempt 
to introduce the flyshutlle lo<mi. One 
f)f the most serious objections which the 
weavers urged against the use of this 
impro\ ed loom, was that they could not 
find a good market even for the scanty 
produce of the ])riniitive looms which 
they had been used to ; what are they 
to do with the increased out-turn of the 
imj)roved looms? Yet all tlie male 
villagers who congregated round us, 
including even tlie weavers themselves, 
were, almost without exception, well 
liabited in mill-made clothes ! It is only 
the females who still affect the coarse 
and durable wide-bordered saris. The 
special encouragement which is being 
given to female education will, no doubt, 
soon do away with even this small 
amount of patronage which indigenous 
industry still receives from them. For 
in towns they too, especially the literates 
among them, almost universally adopt 
the current fashion which favours the 
more showy, but less lasting mill-made 
fabrics. 

A broad survey of the results of the 
system of elementary education which 
has been spreading in India for wdl- 


nigh three generations has forced the 
conviction upon us that it has not made 
the cultivators better cultivators, nor the 
artisans and tradesmen more efficient 
artisans and tradesmen than before. On 
the contrary, it has distinctly diminished 
their efficiency by inculcating in the 
literate proletariat a strong distaste for 
their hereditary mode of living and 
hereditar\’ callings, and an equally 
strong taste for briiininagem tim rics nji<l 
for occupations of a more or less parasi- 
tic nature. They have accelcrateil 
rather than retarded the decadence of 
indigenous industries and have thus 
helped to aggravate their own economic 
difficulties and those of the entire coni- 
niunity. The following remarks which 
the Superintendent of the I.usliai Hills 
made sometime ago in regard to the 
effect of education on the Lushais, apply 
also to the major portion of the mass 
of the people in other i)arts of India . 
especially to the aboriginal section r)f 
it: 

“Tliey arc sliowiiig a strmig tendency 
to desert agriculture* their hercclitar> 
occupation, and live by their wits. 
They have undoubtedly more money lu 
siKind or waste. This is evidenced by 
the change which is taking place in their 
dre.ss. vStout hoinesj)im cloths aie being 
discarded for foreign apjjaiel, siicJi as 
shirts, trousers or “shorts,'' coats, caps, 
etc. Imi)orled yarn is displacing the 
indigenous article in the manufacture 
of cloths, and cheap and tawdry articles 
of i)ersonal adornment are becoming very 
common. Though he may have more 
money to spend, it is impossible to say 
that the Lushai is now better off than 
he used to be. In his village he had all 
he wanted, and lived a simple and happy 
life. The effect on his moral character 
has also been far from satisfactory. It 
is true that a certain number of the 
Lushais have taken advantage of the 
openings for improvement so freely 
provided by Government and profited 
by them, but, on the whole the results 
are depressing, and are such as to give 
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grounds for anxiety for the future wel- 
fare of the race.'* 

It is ver\" doubtful if the literate 
peasantry have ''more money to spend 
or waste** than their unlettered 
brethren. 'I'liey generally live far 
beyond their means ; and if some of 
them have more money, it is usually 
obtained not by the improvement of 
agriculture or manufacture, but by 
occupations of an unproductive, and 
not unoftcii also of a shady, character, 
the aspiration of the literate proletariat 
being to enter some service or live upon 
tlieir wits. The best patrons of native 
manufactures are still the illiterate 
peasantry who have not yet taken b) 
shoddy apparel and "chcai) and tawdry 
articles of personal adornment,** at 
least to the extent the literates have. 
In fact, it is they, especially their 
women, who have arrested the utter 
annihilation of indigenous industry. 

The subjects which the current 
system of education comprises have 
inostlv no immediate reference to the 
requirements of oor cultivators, .arti- 
sans and traders. Their bc»ys cannot 
derive any earthly benelit. so far as 
their heredilar^• occupations arc con- 
cerned, by memorising the feats of 
glonfied swindlers, thieves and mur- 
derers, or by learning the names of 
mountains, rivers and towns only to lx* 
forgotten soon after. If they arc sent 
to schools it is with the view that they 
may enter .•^ome .•service, preferably 
Government service, or s«)mc nrofes- 
sion, preferaldv the le^^nl profes,sion. 
The Primary standard is hv>ked npon 
.as a stcuping stone to the !^^^ddlo 
Kmriish or the High School standard, 
and the High School standard to the 
Collegiate standard. This is annlaud- 
ed as the "uplift** of the "lower** 
classes bv Government as well as by 
New India, though it is hardiv con- 
sonant with common sense to dub the 
people who pursue agriculture, .amon.g 
advantage ; a svstem which, instead of 
whom are to he found representatives 
uf the highest Hindu castes, as "lower** 


than those who earn their livelihood 
by service or by some profession of a 
more or less parasitic character, and to 
regard the translation of the former, 
into the fold of the latter as uplift. 
For a generation or so, in tracts which 
arc called backward, that is, where the 
present system of education has not 
made much progress as yet, the literates 
through the favour and patronage of 
Government and of missionaries, in the 
case especially of the aboriginal tribes, 
appear to J-Tosper, and their i)rospeel 
.seems very alluring. But ^tioner or 
later they are sure to I)e Ihicatcncd 
with an economic crisis h^^iicli as the 
.gentry of Bengal are confronted witli 
to-day. 

What oiir i)eople want is more or 
better food, and Xew India vit.s with 
the Oovermnent in giving ihem a 
system of so-called "education'’ wliich 
not only does not enable them to get it, 
iT Indds out anv reasonable prospect of 
their ever being able to get it, but, on 
the contrary, fosters in them tastes and 
habits which make tljcni despise 
iinligeiioiis prc.ducts and rcmler them 
til subjects for the e.\’]doilation of 
sdieniiiig caj)ilalists mostly foreign 
a system which, instead of eu.iigPteiiin.; 
their intellect that they may have a 
proper understanding of tluir own 
interests and those of tiie entire com- 
munity, obfuscates it so as to make 
them oblivious of those interests and 
sacrilice subslajicc to shadow, excliaiig- 
ing a g(n^<I portion of what food they 
grow (which if kept in the country 
would make famine a rare* occ nrance^ 
for imported manufactures, a good 
portion f)f which might be easily dis- 
pensed with, often without any harm 
and .sometimes with considerable 
strengthening their moral fibre, 
weakens it, instead of inculcating in 

'‘The food grains that .irc cxpoiU*<l are 
usually supposed to represent the .surplus 
left after meeting the requircmcins of the 
country. As was observed, however, by Sir 
William Hunter, if the whole population ate 
as they should, no such .surplus would exist. 
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them self-reliance and the dignity of 
lionest, productive labour, makes 
them averse to it, not unoften of a 
dcgradint* character, instead of foster- 
ing econrimy and self-control, fosters 


self-indulgence and extravagance. If 
there is a panacea for our mundane ills, 
it is wisdom ; and education which docs 
not contribute to its growth is a 
misnomer. 


PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Ananda 

Tiik Case ok thr ICvmarrikd 


By now arc- convinced that the 
only thiiiir worth .seeking after in life 
is Cod. He alone exists. All else is 
vanit}'. This conviction has taken 
IX)Sse.ssion of our mind. We feel that 
our energies should now be exclusive- 
ly devoted to the realisation of God. 
Merely talking about Him or speculat- 
ing about Him does not satisfy us. We 
want Him as tangibly and really 
as we now perceive the things oi the 
senses. But how difficult to actually 
perceive Him this wav! The more wo 
want Him, the further He seems to 
recede from us. Beside s our mind it- 
self is our euemv. Though conscious- 
ly we want only G^)d, our mind has 
often otlicr .secret desires. They often 
distract and divide us. It is a con- 
tinuous hard struggle now. There are 
also our worldly j^reoccupations. We 
have to attend to certain worldly 
duties. We have to earn our living, 
serve the family and fulfil social and 
other obligations. These all take our 
mind away from the central object of 
our life. 

Of course, if we can formally re- 
nounce the world, we can avoid many 
of these distractions. The world 
values spirituality too much tf) grudge 
a common fare and shelter to |»ersons 
who renounce for God. And of course 
there are no more any ordinary family 
or social obligations. fOf course that 
does not mean that we become selfish 
and impervious to the needs of men. 
We serve society in a different and 
deeper way by renouncing the world 
and devoting ourselves to spiritual 


pursuil.s. I But how many can re- 
nounce? Rcminciation even ns an 
action is not so easy as is imagined. 
There arc various difficulties. It may 
he there are family entanglements 
which it is practically impos.sible to 
break through. Our mind itself may 
not l)e sufficiently prepared. Natural- 
ly, therefore, those who will have to 
remain in the w’orld, in spite of their 
conviction that God is the only being 
worth realising, will liave a tough 
work to pursue their hearrs desire 
amidst the preoccupations of the world. 
We .shall try tr) cr)nsider their situation 
here. 

Among them we must recognise two 
classes: the married and the un- 
married. Their cases are not the 
same. Firstly, of the unmarried. 
Hindu .society has not been, till 
recently, in favour of celibates remain- 
ing in society. It has required them 
to go out of its pale. liithcr Ixicome 
monks or householders. The via media 
is not de.sirablc. This attitude of Hindu 
society is not without its justification. 
The sex-instinct is strong, very strong 
ill men. And tlie health and 
imrity of society depend inncli on the 
pro])er regulation of this instinct. 
Unless a man is inspired by spiritual 
ideals, it is extremely difficult, nay 
impossible, to keep the sexual instinct 
in check. Those who are not spiritual- 
ly inclined had better marry both for 
their own sake and for the sake of 
society. Without spirituality sexuali- 
ty must have expression somehow or 
other. It is better to give it a normal 
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expression through marriage. A more 
selfish and despicable life than that of 
one who does not marry in order to 
avoid domestic and social responsibi- 
lities and yet indulges in sensuality, 
cannot be conceived. Such lives are 
pests of society and endanger its purity. 
vSo Hindu society docs not approve of 
these loose bachelors. Unless yon have 
spiritual idealism you must marry. 
And if you have spiritual idealism, go 
out of the society and live as monks do 
and as one of them. That is good for 
both you and society. You will have a 
lK*tler and less trying atmosphere and 
society will have a more clear and 
shining example in you. 

Ihit circuni'^laiices have changed. 
S^)ciety is no longer what it was before. 
iVenv there is more scope in it for 
spiritually inclined celibates than ever 
before. There is far greater scope for 
service. l^)rnierly most social func- 
tions were ijarts of family d’.Uies. Any 
separate bodies were not required to 
tulfil those functions. The service of 
the sick, the hungry and the poor was 
part of family duty. Now' separate 
f>rgani. sat ions are needed for this. The 
society has also grown far vaster in its 
.sco])e. Problems are more complex. 
ICverythiiig is being done on an organi- 
sational basis. Hou.seliolders cannot 
do even a fraction of wh;U is necessary. 
Celibates have, therefore, very great 
scope for life and activity within the 
society now. They can serve men in 
various ways. And service can be 
easily spiritualised, in fact, service 
can and should lx: done in the spirit 
of worship. The.se new opportuiiitie.s 
are tjuite favourable to celibates living 
within society. 

Such celibates, if they have no 
family entanglements, had belter re- 
nounce formally. That is better for 
themselves. 

They can continue their service of 
men even after renunciation. But 
their position will be better, and 
strength greater. But if they cannot 
so renounce, they have to be very care- 
ful, especially about the sexual instinct. 


They must observe the strictest Brahma- 
chary a, This is the foundation. 
Without it, outward celibacy is miser- 
able. Then there must be regular 
si)iritual practice. And next service. 
Spiritual practice consists in with- 
drawing consciousness from the w’orld, 
body and lower mind and concentrat- 
ing it on the Divine. It may take any 
form, — repetition of a name of God, or 
meditation or reasoning, or mental 
concenlralion. But every day some 
definite regular i)ractice must be made. 
Without it service will be a mockery 
and there will lx* little progress in 
spiritual life. We are considering here 
the case of those who really yearn for 
Ciod. They will, therefore, naturally 
devote a great deal of time to spiritual 
devotions. 'I'liey may not have any- 
thing to do with service or any such 
thing, .\fter altciuling to their daily 
Worldly duties, they may devote the 
rest of the lime to si)iritual pract'ce. 
But if they cannot thus utilise the 
whole day, they should employ the 
remaining hours in acts of service. 
Perhaps in the i>rc.sent condition of 
society service must he a I'iart of 
ever> body’s life, householders (married 
and unmarried) or monks. But if we 
are to neutralise the effect of worldly 
iiillueiices, we must assiduously 
practise, every minute of our waking 
life, what is called spiritualisation. It 
ctwisists ill looking upon everything as 
Divine. This is a very helpful iiraclice. 
It not only obliterates worldliness, but 
develops spiritual consciousness very 
quickly. 

Whenever wc meet a man, wc 
consider him only as a man. Ours is 
by no means a clear conception. Do 
wc consulcr him a body ? No. A mind ? 
No. A spirit ? No. Our idea of man is a 
confused ainglomeration of all these 
three. What w’c want is to perceive 
him as spirit only. But this is not so 
ea.sy a task. We have for ages habi- 
tuated ourselves to associate certain 
ideas with the perception of what we 
call man. Wc consider him to have 
a certain form, a mind, good or bad, 
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agreeable or disagreeable, and behind 
that an indefinite something. If we 
analyse onr conception of man, we 
shall find that that indefinite some- 
thing is the essential being. Forms 
and modes of mind are as it were 
extraneous wrappings. Yet these 
wrappings predominate in our concep- 
tion. And then there is the name. 
Suppose you meet your friend Hari. 
Around this name you have associated 
certain ideas, of body, mind and con- 
sciousness; and you call it the man 
Hari. But analyse. When you meet 
Iiari, do 3’ou meet a Ixjdy only? You 
will certainly say, No. If that is so, 
why do you associate a particular body 
with your idea of Hari? You know 
perfectly well, it is all matter, it was 
once small, it has now grown big. 
and it changes continually. Besides it 
is very, very limited. But surely you 
do not think of Hari as being so 
limited. You rather think that he is 
a soul, a spirit in essence,— illimitable, 
eternal, full of bliss. Is it not absurd 
to combine these two diametrically 
opposite ideas — body and spirit - - 
together? So whenever you meet 
Hari, try to eliminate from your 
consciousness of him the element of 
l)ody. Try to think of him, if you 
like in the beginning, as a mind. 
When \’ou talk to or Ixihave with him, 
try to feel that you arc behaving with 
a mind and not with a body as you 
really do now. 

But that is only the start. Mind 
itself is extraneous. You sec how 
outer circumstances change the mind 
of Hari, how the mind has changed 
from infancy to manhood and how it 
is changing every moment. Infinite 
arc the moods of mind. Which of 
them is really Hari? Of course you 
will say that of all those moods you 
find some to be more lasting with him 
and as such the constituents of 
his personality. But do you not think 
that those lasting elements are not also 
really lasting? We Hindus believe in 
reincarnation. We know personalities 
change. Hari’s personality also is not 


eternal. If that is so, then why think 
of Hari as a person in that sense, 
having certain mental modes? Why 
associate him with the mind? Go 
bej'ond that. What do you now find 
him to be? Beyond all limitations and 
qualifications, what is he? He is the 
spirit, he is God Himself. What you 
have so long considered to be a man 
is really God Himself, infinite, eternal 
Satchiddnanda Brahman. This realisa- 
tion is tremendous. It is revolution- 
ary. Henceforth whenever we meet 
Hari, we do not feel his body or 
mind, vve feel him as eternal Atman 
and Brahman. I'his is sl>iriiitalisalion. 
It is easy to conceive. But very 
very difficult to perceive. The human 
name and form have been associated 
in our mind with certain modes of 
consciousness, which are llie antithesis 
of the consciousness of Atman or 
Brahman. The moiiieiit the mind 
perceives a human form or remembers 
a human name, those ideas leap into 
it in association. We have to negate 
and destroy this association; and we 
have to associate liumaii name ami 
form with the consciousness of 
Divinity. It is a very slreinunis 
struggle, h'very time that the mind 
reverts to the former association at 
the sight of a man, it must bo made to 
forego it and conceive the new associa- 
tion. Thus tile r)ractice must be 
constant, every minute of the day. 
But how fruitful of results! Of course, 
in the beginning, it will appear very 
very diflicult. The mind will refuse 
to act as desired. And the ideas will 
get cojifused. But slowly the iiractice 
will begin to tell. If we can pursue 
this practice earnestly, in one year 
we shall perceive a great change in 
our consciousness. Men will no longer 
appear as they do now. With this 
change in our outlook of man, will 
come a simultaneous change in our 
perception of other beings and the 
world. The world will reveal a new 
content. It will appear as instinct 
with Divinity. Our consciousness of 
our own self will also change. W*.‘ 
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shall no longer feel ourselves as body 
or mind but as something finer and 
vaster than these. 

This is a very fruitful practice. It 
requires a strong brain and great 
perseverance. Rut it is extremely 
helpful. If one — whether in the world 


or outside — practises this, there will 
be much less obstruction in spiritual 
progress. Especially those who are in 
the world should practise this. This 
will neutralise the antithesis between 
the world and God and make other 
spiritual practices easier, and life fuller 
and sweeter. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE ORIENT 

By Vasudko B. aIetta 


In the eyes of an Oriental, Western 
civilization stands distinguished from all 
Eastern cultures by the love of change, 
of war, and of individuality which color 
its character. Love of change, in parti- 
cular, glorified as the desire for 
l)rogress, appears to obsess the Western 
mind. All changes wrought in political 
and social institutions, all reinoldings 
of literary and artistic ideals, once they 
are establi.shcd and can accordingly be 
regarded in retrospect, arc generally 
assumed -without question— to be stej s 
forward. Progress and change being 
thus considered identical, it i.s difficult 
for the W^esterncr to detect steps which 
may be regarded as retrogression. 

The destruction of feudalism, to lake 
an obvious instance, is taken without 
more ado to have been one move toward 
the ideal society. Now an Oriental 
naturally regards this change with less 
enthusiasm, since he has not, so to 
speak, participated in the escape and 
taken sides. He will argue that feuda- 
lism rested upon an elaborate system of 
duties and ranks, such as he himself is 
used to, while th.e industrial society 
which has gradually emcfged from the 
wreckage of feudalism, stresses in their 
place rights and equalities. ,He will 
refuse to admit that the change of out- 
look is necessarily for the better, and 
will maintain that it is by a general 
emphasis on duties and not by stressing 
rights that society is worked into 
harmony. 


This ideal vvliicli makes progress 
synonymous with change has been 
definitely adopted among Western 
peoples — and not unnaturally. They 
are essentially materialistic. It is not a 
matter of dispute that at a certain 
stage of their history nations develop 
continuously from a material point of 
view. Material change, that is, be- 
comes quite inevitably material progress. 
But morality and spirituality do not 
develop at an equal pace with material 
advances. Tlie modern West can truth- 
fully claim to have done away with 
certain notorious evils of antiquity — for 
example, religious persecution, torture, 
and slavery. In their place, however, 
other evils have arisen. Religious wars 
have given place to economic wars ; 
domestic slavery has been superseded 
by factory slavery, which is only a 
slight improvement over the oKl ; and 
moral and spiritual maladjustments 
relatively unknown in the past are pro- 
minent in modern society. Rather than 
call the proce.ss of change a general 
progress, the Oriental, unprejudiced in 
favour of change itself, would prefer to 
describe it as the transfiguration of 
certain vices. 

In the realm of art, Western love of 
change is shown with great clearness. 
The Westerner is amazingly restless in 
his search for beauty. In nature he 
has found a relatively permanent charm. 
The sun, moon, stars, hills, flowers, 
and animals have at all times attracted 
him, no less than they have attracted 
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other races. But beside these objects 
of peril] aneiit natural beauty he has 
been unable to place equally perniaiieiit 
canons of created beauty. 

Eastern i^oples— and the idea is 
difficult for Westerners to appreciate — 
have found such pcriii alien t canons of 
beauty. Conventions, like those of 
costume, have been quite deliberately 
niaintaiiicd in the East because of their 
inherent and recognized beauty. Hindu 
women di.scovcred the sari three 
thousand years ago, and have reniaiiicd 
faithful to it ever since. Similarly, in 
painting and architecture, there have 
been conii)aratively few changes in Far 
' Eastern styles for over a thousand 
years. The canons of Indian architec- 
ture have remained unlouclied, save in 
detail, for many centuries. 

In literature the same contrast be- 
tween East and West is to be observed. 
In the West one has only to compare 
any three plays of the moment — a 
society play, a crook play, and an 
“expressionistic** production -with a 
Greek tragedy or an Elizabethan drama, 
in order to see liovv greatly the essen- 
tials of dramaturgy have changed with- 
out any noticeable benefit. In China 
and India, on the other hand, respect 
and reverence for the great national 
writers of the past still reigns ; imita- 
tion of their styles has continued un- 
broken through centuries. 

Although one may criticize the 
Westerner for a certain fickleness and 
restlessness in these matters, it must be 
ad^nitted, nevertheless, that the ideal 
of progress, however inconvenient and 
(|uestion-begging, has one practical 
advantage : the Westerner is naturally 
optimistic and free from desjiair. 
Hoping for better things to come, and, 
indeed, assuming them, he does his 
best to realize his expectations through 
his own efforts. 

The West’s Pur;NACiTY 

Eove of war— -the second distinguish- 
ing feature of the Western mind — is a 
more serious matter, since it manifests 
itself in continual external and internal 


conflicts. It is true that Asiatic peoples 
have had their external wars, but usual- 
ly they have sprung from the ambition 
of kings or military adventurers rather 
than from the bellicose nature of the 
populace. The people have been roused 
only by the presence of invaders. In 
Europe, on the other hand, the masses 
have been — and are still — extremely 
bellicose, lliis explains why they have 
made so much of their military men, 
from pre-Christian times to the present 
day. The exploits of Alexander the 
Great, of Ctesar, and of Napoleaii have 
been extolled in a manner which we 
can see to be disproportionate when the 
same spirit of exaltation is brought 
down to the war-time semi-deification of 
Marshal Hiiidenburg. The ancient 
Indians, however, did not consider the 
invar ion of Alexander the Great worih 
recording in a single book. The 
Chinese, subject as they have been to 
military races, have exi)res.sed in their 
long literature nothing but contempt for 
military men. And oven .so warlike a 
l)Cople as the Japanese have not, so far 
as 1 know, one poem in praise of war. 

Oriental society has had the ideal of 
stability before it ; consequently, Orien- 
tal communities have usually a vended 
those conditions and movements which 
give ri.se to internal or class warfare. 
Taking for granted that ceilaiu \ allies 
are eternal and unquestionable. Eastern 
peojdes have refused to iimlerlakc the 
reform of society on any other basis. 
Thus it is that in Hindu and Chine^■e 
communities the saints and men of 
learning and wisdom have always been 
placed at the loj) of the hulder and the 
maiinal wwkers have been confined to 
the bottom. The law-givers ami leaders 
of these communities upheld this 
arraiigeniciit, not through unreasonable 
prejudice or lack of humanity, but 
because they felt that if civilization is 
to remain more or less synonymous wnth 
culture, it should have physical labor 
as its base, and imagination, learning, 
and wisdom at its apex. Money- 
making, it may be noted, came in a 
position between the two. 
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Since Western society does not hold 
any series of values to be i^rmaneiit — 
such would indeed be incompatible 
with the ideal of progress — class war- 
fare is inevitable every time there is a 
shift in the balance of values. The 
class which cherishes and most strongly 
represents a new set of values is placed 
ill conflict with those who defend an 
older set and are most threatened by its 
dissolution. Thus, from antiquity, class 
warfare reddens and disgraces the pages 
of Western history. In Greece the 
slaves, in Rome all the depre.ssed 
classes — slaves, plebeians, and the 
landless — ^were pitted against the pri- 
vileged classes. In the Middle Ages, 
kings, barons, and people fought a series 
of triangular duels throughout Europe. 
By the time of the French Revolution, 
the bourgeoisie and proletariat had 
joined hands against monarchy and 
aristocracy. At present it is the pro- 
letariat against all comers ; Labor 
attempts to cru.sh the power of Capital 
— with ruthless disregard for the classes 
which lie between the two combatants. 

lliis class warfare, which exists 
permanently in the West, cannot possil>- 
ly benefit society as a whole. Its roots 
and its fruits are always the same — 
group selfishness, urging one body to 
triumph over another. Each asserts, 
perliaps justifiably, that it is inspired 
by only the highest ideals. But once 
the members of a class come into power, 
they are as greedy and group-selfish as 
any of their predecessors. 

Women and Sex Wakeare 

The Western ideal of progress, being 
essentially war-creating, has brought 
about an additional variety of human 
conflict known as sex warfare. 
Western women, as w’c have been told 
for many years, resolved to attain free- 
dom. What tliat freedom is, when 
attained, always seems difficult to 
define, for in a community absolute free- 
dom is either impossible or meaningless. 
Wliatever limited individual freedom 
we find practicable is determined more 
by the other members of society whom 


we have to regard than by ourselves. 
However, where it is definitely self- 
limited, freedom becomes morally 
admirable. We respect the man or 
woman who seems to be aiming at a 
freedom which thinks less of its own 
enhancement th.an that of others. 

Now the Oriental woman has actually 
attained this kind of freedom, whereas 
the Western woman is moving away 
from it. Her ex])erin)ents in sex war- 
fare can have only this result. In the 
West, the Oriental woman is popularly 
supposed to be a negligible sort of 
creature in sociel}', and in private life 
the slave of her husband. But this is 
not true. She rules her husband in 
domestic matters, and her children in 
everything. Yet, in spite of the power 
she possesses, she has remained singu- 
larly selfless. She has the ideal of self- 
realization in mind as much as her 
Western sister, but she believes that she 
can realize herself better bv sub- 
ordinating her ego to that of her family 
than by pitting it again.st theirs. This 
is directly opposed to the principles of 
the modern Western woman, who 
believes that self-expression calls for 
qualities which aio the very reverse of 
.self-abnegation. 

Restlessness and the violent dashes 
of groups, classes, and sexes are only 
two of the many facets of Western 
individualism. Aiiollicr, and one which 
an Oriental notices particularly, is the 
effect of individualism on Western 
religion. In the deepest sense, religion 
has not, and never lias had, a strong 
hold on the life of Western races. 
Tlicy are essentially a fighting people ; 
the means of gaining a livelihood are of 
more consequence to them than the aims 
and ends of life itself. Nevertheless, 
there is a teiulLMicy in the West toward 
I>crsoiial monotheism— not because the 
Westerner has a strong intellectual pre- 
])(>ssession in favor of a Cod wlio is a 
pensonal Being, sitting apart from His 
Creation, but because personal mono- 
theism gives him some assurance that 
his owui individuality exists apart from 
that of his IMakcr. The Christian 
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doctrine of immortality is especially 
appreciated iu the West because it satis- 
lics the believer tliat his own little in- 
dividuality will contiiine after death. 
The Westerner is instinctively horrified 
at Biuldhisni and such other religions 
which teach that at deatli a man’s in- 
dividuality is either exting^iiished or 
absorbed into that of his Maker. He 
terms such anti-individualislic religions 
negative. But they are negative only 
if one starts with a preconception that 
everything positive in human vitality is 
individualistic. 

Individualism also makes itself felt in 
attempts to emancii)a1e man from the 
bonds of family life. The Oriental, one 
must admit, has no reason to look with 
complete pride and comi)laccnce upon 
his subordination to tlic influence of his 
parents and the other older members 
of his family. Indeed, this subordina- 
tion sometimes stands in tlie way of 
criticism and reform, and perhaps pre- 
vents him from realizing other ideals. 
Still, neither does the Westerner have 
reason to regard emancipation from 
family life as an unmixed good. It has 
dc.stroycd or narrowed the scope for .self- 
sacrifice and co-operation. Under the 
patriarchal system of the Hast, men and 
women willingly sacrifice all for the 
sake of their parents ; in the West, the 
emancipaiioii of the individual from 
family bonds tends to <]evelop an egoi.sni 
wh.ich more or less disregards all possi- 
bilities of sacrifice for the family in 
that wider sense of the word wliich 
includes more than wdfe and cliildrcn. 

Moreover, the break up of the 
patriarclial system in the West has 
blunted the individuars sense of public 
disgrace. The Driental thinks of the 
inevitable dislionor to his family before 
he indulges in any misdemeanor or 
vice which is liable to exposure. In 
the same circumstances, the Westerner 
considers only his own position. Now 
presupposing that private conscience is 
an equally effective censor in both cases, 
it anpears that the Westerner has le.ss 
check on his evil propensities. An 
experimental state of society in which 


the family counts for little or nothing 
seems to be exercising considerable 
attractions in America, Russia, and 
elsewhere ; but if institutions be judged 
not for their chronological merits or 
novelty, but for their ethical and practi- 
cal values, the family system, which 
is the negation of individualism, 
deserves better spokesmaiiship and 
.stronger support in the West than it 
now obtains. 

Dkmocrvcv i\ tiik DoI.DRUMvS 

The i)olitical compromise at which 
warring iiidividiinlists inevitably arrive 
is democracy. In fact, democratic 
forms of government have been put into 
practice mainly with the idea that they 
afford the individual his greatest free- 
dom. This a priori belief has turned 
out to be a delusion. Some of the 
democratic govcinments of the West are 
no Ic.ss tyrannous and capricious than 
Roman Ca^sarism or the miicli abii.scd 
despotisms of the Kast. The liberty of 
the individual is atlackerl and harassed 
in ways which vary from the all- 
iinporlaiit to the absurd. A compul- 
sion, permanent in some countries and 
periodic in others, forces the cili/.cn to 
join the army. Minor pia'liibitions 
extend to what he may i.‘at or drink, 
between what hours he may iniy and 
.sell, and where he must rupster the 
births, marriages, and dcntlis which 
take place in his family. 

Western governments arc not satisfied 
with merely imiiosing external con- 
straints on their people ; they interfere 
with their thoughts and beliefs as well. 
The democratic government of Athens 
condemned vSocrates to death for teach- 
ing liis doctrines to the youth of the 
city, and persecuted Anaxagoras, 
Aristotle, and other philosopher.s on 
similar grounds. In the Middle Ages— 
and up to the present day in some coun- 
tries— the Jews of Europe had to suffer 
a general religions persecution. The 
Spanish Moors were expelled or exter- 
minated by their compatriots as a genial 
tribute to their religious independence. 
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The present situation in the United 
States scarcely needs emphasis. The 
law seeks to prevent men and women 
from drinking or even, in some cases, 
from smoking ; the teaching of the 
theory of Evolution and tlic reading of 
lioccaccio are made misdemeanors in 
several parts of the country. In the 
development of democracy the next 
logical step is socialism. That the real 
liberty of tlie individual is not pre- 
cisely increased under this regime, the 
greatest socialistic experiment —in 
Russia — fairly demonstrates. 

The famous dcsi)(jtic governments of 
the Eafl have not, on the whole, inter- 
fered with the liberty of the subject .so 
severely as the present democratic 
goveriimeuts of the West. The indivi- 
dual has not been forced to fight, any 
more than to register his births, 
marriages, and deaths. The Hindus 
and th.e Chinese, as we have already 
seen, were not imbued witli any' niili- 
larislic spirit ; nor were they forced to 
absorb it in wartime, for peaceful work 
in agriculture, the arts, and induslries 
proceeded uninternii)ted. Willi the 
possible e.xcejitioii of tlie Mohaiiimedau 
rulers in India, the iiespotic govern- 
ments of India and Cliina were not 
prone to j'ersivute people for their 
tlnmghts ami beliefs. Xo philosopher 
in these coiiutiies l.as had to ehiOo."e 
between banislimeiii tr.ul cxecr.lion for 
tcacliiiig his view.s of life. Smoking, 
drinking, and the like weio not iiiaiU; 
criniinal of^en^■e5 under Tiuii.in and 
Chinese desr>cti.sins. Tliat these govern- 
ments had tlicir defects is not disputed, 
but it is worth *iitcstiouiiig whether 
thc.se defects were more rcrious to tlie 
individual than those of Wc.vleni 
governments, which are ba.<cd theoreti- 
cally on the principles of individualism. 

It may be remarked that democracy 
has a deeper hold upon the outward 
forms of Western governments than on 
the minds of the people themselves. 
Class snobbery’ and the aping of manners 
fashioned by royalty or aristocratic 
circles are amusing evidence of the 
shallowness of democratic feelings. 


Should the King of England handle his 
knife in a peculiar way, English society 
adopts the mode. Should the Queen of 
England wear a yellow frock, then 
yellow frocks become the rage. And 
when the Prince of Wales began wear- 
ing a black tie and white waistcoat, the 
fashion percolated at a relatively high 
speed right clown to the lower strata of 
the British middle classes. If the 
We^teni peoples were really democratic, 
they would, instead of imitating their 
kings and queens, have induced their 
moiiarchs to follow popular fa.shions, 
thus leveling from below. In India, 
where there is no iiretense of deuiocTacy’ 
in the Vrestern sense, the decencies of 
Jiianners are preserved hv a complete 
independence of spirit. Neither in dress 
nor in any minor point of convention 
do the people take lessons from their 
rulers. 

Art for tiik FwuiRUi) Ki-w 

Art and literature iu the W’eri arc- 
moving directly away' from dc.nocratic 
fov.ndalions and are prodi cir,; a new 
ty[)C of dr»ss ouisciousiiess. Tlie 
poetry of Homer and the pkiys of 
elvschylus were defiiiitely' written and 
sung for ilic? r;eoide at large. Tlu? 
tn)ulxuloiirs and trouvere-s oi the 
^liddle Ages sang their songs fnr kings 
and peasants alike. The paintings of 
and and the great 

Gothic cathe<^rai.s were created for all 
classes of mankind. Ih.t individualism 
has now developed, a.:d art ar.d litera- 
ture arc dofinildy fenced off. Can 
anv'oiie maii'tru’n tliat, say'. Doctor 
Briiiges or l^Ir. lipstein works for the 
joy of the masses, or that the majority 
of modern Western painters produce 
their picture^ for any but a tiny section 
of the public? The poets and artists 
are, on the whole, in definite revolt 
against the \vi.siiy-wasliy ideals of 
democracy put forward as a seemly 
cloak for government ; and the aristo- 
cratic aloofness which they help m-^pire 
in their appro -duors may r.*'> tnr to 
explain why tiicv' so generally' 

ignored or regarded as virtual enemies 
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to society by most Western govern- 
ments. 

Perbaj)s Western conditions are more 
than casually connected with the pro- 
nounced note of morbidity in the art of 
to-day, even including popular art forms 
such as the films and the commercial 
theater. Other civilizations have pro- 
duced artists and \vritcrs of a morbid 
spirit, but none, I think, has yielded so 
many w’ith such noticeably morbid 
tendencies. Sex and crime form the 
background of literary and even plastic 
art — in relatively crude forms in Ame- 
rica and England, and in more perverse 
manifestations on the Continent. 
Certainly a i)artial explanation is to be 
found in the nervous strain induced by 
industrialism, an<l in the enormous 
extent of forced celibacy. 

One of the most pitiable tendencies 
of modern Western life is the verbal 
stress laid on the brotherhood of man 
and the ideal of social welfare, accom- 
panied, curiously enough, by an 
external exclusivene.^s and insistence on 
such prejudice a.s color bars. The 
ideal of tlie brotherhood of man is 
excellent in itself, but it is only a kind 
of compensatory expression for a pro- 
found discontent with a Western civili- 
zation in w’hicli it has little force. The 
lack of ideals of fellow.shi]) below tbu 
surface and in the reality of working 
life provokes their outward, verbal, and 
inlellectual expression. Industrialism, 
working great material progress in the 
West, has helped to foster an initial 
spirit of individualisni, but this very 
individualism i.s thwarted in its most 
satisfactory c:\ja'cssir)n by industria- 
lism’s disregard of the individual apart 
from his work. Rm];hasis falls not 
upon the artisan’s ] leasure in work well 
done, but upon the nnarketable quality 
and quantity of the product. Leisure 
and love of knowledge have departed, 
and wdth them ha^ gone the capacity 
for silence and meditation w^hich is so 
closely connected with the spiritual 
growth and true individualism of man. 
Deprived of this spiritual sustenance, 
the Westerner pities himself and his 


neighbors, and turns to vaguely philan- 
thropic feelings. 

Brotherhood and New-Discovered 
Hates 

At the same time lie indulges in an 
intense hatred of other races, such as 
has probably never been known in the 
past. The Arabs in their great days 
(as may be seen in The Arabian Nights) 
seem seldom to have despised the Negro 
or the Spaniard merely because they 
were beings of different races. What 
prejudices they had sijrang mostly from 
a religions source. The Chinese, it is 
true, have had a certain dislike for 
other races, but they have not flaunted 
a crop of literary assertions concerning 
their racial superiority, nor engaged, 
except in self-defense, in racial wars of 
extenniiiation or conquest. Actual 
color prejudice was more or less un- 
known outside the civilization of the 
modern West. While the individual 
has generally preferred men of his own 
color, a mixture of all races took place 
under the Roman Empire. The last 
few centuries of Western domination 
have created ixinnanent color i)roblenis 
which have yet to be solved. 

Like individuals and like nations, 
civilizations arc apt to consider them- 
selves above decay. The color bar may 
actually precipitate the downfall of 
Western civilization, and a conqueror 
come from Asia or Africa may give it 
au unexpected coup de grace. Yet it is 
not the “Yellow Peril’* or any outside 
competitor that Western civilization 
.should chiefly fear. Far more danger- 
ous, because less tangible and less 
obvious, arc the possibilities of internal 
<lisruptioii. It is customary to assume 
that Western civilization will progress 
internally and that it possesses perma- 
nent elements which insure its lasting 
forever. But a civilization based on 
competition instead of co-operation, in 
which class warfare is chronic, and in 
which the practical clement is prized 
far more than moral or spiritual values, 
in which coinmcrcialism is beginning to 
invade art, literature, and even religion 
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— that civilization has little vitality or 
strength to overcome decay. 

The individual can attain in life a 
limited perfection only by proper selec- 
tion and elimination — not by an all- 
embracing Iiuiigcr for change. Create 
a circle for your life and eliiiiiiiatc from 
it all that which is uiibuited to your 
constitution in the widest sense ; eli- 
minate from it everything clashing with 
the highest ideals which you wish to 
realize — then you have some possibility 
of a harmony. The Greeks of the 
classical period seem to have grasped 
this conception very clearly, and so, to 
a degree, liave the modern French, 
thereby producing the most harmonious 
culture now existing in the Western 
world. These two apart, Western 
peoples have not seen how the lesson 
applies to the group life ; they Iiave 
been as ecstatic as children, striving to 
mix all kinds of contradictory ideals — 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual — as a 
possible step in the i)rogress to perfec- 
tion. Instead of a .syiithc.sis, therefore, 
the nations of the West are achieving a 
conglomeration of mutually antagonistic 
fragments. 

Modern civilization in the West 
remains chaotic and inharmonious large- 


ly because of its mixture of Greco- 
Roman and Christian ideals. The 
patriotism, pride, and material joys of 
a pagan life, which have come down 
in the classical tradition, are continual- 
ly jostling and i^ushing very different 
ideals — love of maiikiiid, humility, 
reverence for saintly men, and “the 
devotion to something afar from the 
sphere of our sorrow.” Christianity, 
as is not always rememhered, is, by 
origin, an h;aslerii religion adapted with 
remarkable success to Western minds — 
and changed in the process. Is it too 
far-fetched to see in the pre.seiit strug- 
gles within the Anglican community 
symptoms of a real incomp.atibility, a 
real incapacity for further adaptation 
and compromise which will apply to 
the temporal as well as the spiritual life 
of Western nations? If the interpreta- 
tion is correct, We.steru civilization may 
have to reverse much of its so-called 
“progress” before it can attain again to 
even a temporary unity. In the process 
of reaction, I believe a more searching 
iiuiuiry is likely to be made into the 
ways in which the so-called stagnant 
civilizations of the East have maintained 
their equilibrium for so many centuries. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

l^Y vSWAl^tl XlTYASAVARUPANANDA 


CHAPTER vir 

I)1SCIPI.K\s RKALIvSATION 

I 

Janaka Bum said : 

WTOpSWt In the boundless ocean in me the ark of the universe 

by the wind of its own nature hither and thither wfa nioves to my 
impatience ir not ^ is. 
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Jaiiaka said : 

1. In me, the boundless ocean, the ark of the universe moves 
hither and thither impelled by the wind of its own nature. I am not 
impatient/ 

[7«i/>a/ If Ilf— affected. 

When the wind rises in the ocean, it tosses a ship hither and thither and even sends it 
down through its impact. Hut the ocean is not affected by the movements of the ship. Even 
so, the universe which rests on the reality of the Self is ever changing under the impulsion 
of its inherent laws. But the changing world does not affect the Self in the least.] 

^ ffi'f *f 'v iru 

111 the limitless ocean iffij in me stJiftpcr: the wave of the world 
of itself may rise to* dissolution ijRng may attain gr or % my 
increase jt not decrease ^ not ^ and (h^ct is). 

2. In me, the liniitles.s ocean, let the wave of the world rise or 
vanish of it.self.* T neither increase nor decrease thereby. 

[*0/ itself— hy its own natuie. A wave is no other than the water of the ocean itself; 
only name and form have been added; there is no inerense of substance. Even so is the 
world; its reality is Brahman itself. So when the world appears, name and form are super- 
imposed on the reality of Brahman ; and when it disappears, name and h)rm vanish. The 
reality is ever the same.] 

vffisrwt Nn'KK h?ii 

In tiie boundless ocean in me universe stpr called 
imagination is ^ I) highly tranquil formless (nft? am) qrfg 

this alone I abide. 

3. In me, the boundless ocean, is the imagination of the universe. 
I am highly tranquil and formle.ss. In tliis‘ alone do I abide. 

[* This —namely, the Kntwledge lliat the world is merely an appearance aisd that the 
Self in which it appears remains ever calm and formless.] 

SfUlIT Wits ’il I 

WRT ii»ii 

Self irM in the objects g not is) w\a: object limillcss 
stainless cW in that (Self) gt not is) ffg so Self) ^6^: unattached 
desireless tranquil (irfia is) tfgg this Jm alone I abide. 

4. The Self^ is not in the objects nor® is the object in That which 
is infinite and stainless. Thus It is free from attachment and desire 
and tranquil. In this alone do I abide. 

[‘SeZ/ etc.— The Self is all-pervasive and infinite and cannot therefore be contained by 
finite objects, such as body, mind, etc. 

^Nor etc.— in an absolute sense; for the Self is infinite, i.e., cannot have anything to do 
with any finite object, and stainless, i.e., cannot have any marks of limitation. 

The Self is neither the container nor the contained, for nothing else really exists. The 
world appears through ignorance.] 
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VITT Wisf pi IIH.II 

^ Oh ^ 1 Consciousness itself tjsr surely world like a 

magic show ’W: so w my where airi how thought of the rejectable 

and the acceptable (WiJ^can be). 

5 . Oh, I ain really Intelligence itself. The world is like a 
juggler’s show. So how and where can there be any thought of rejec- 
tion and acceptance in me ? 

[A man of Self-realisation looks upon this world as a juggler’s show, false and illu‘'ory 
and having no existence even when it is visible to him. As siieli, he can have no attraction 
or repulsion for any object whatsoever of the world. ) 


CHAPTER VIII 
Bondage and Liberation 

<4^1 I 

izarfH f^ff^firgpqfrT «?ii 

^ When f%¥i‘ mind anything fif desires grieves anything 
rejects accepts ftffiifj anything feels joy for fRifir feels angry for 
and) then w bondage (^Psi is). 

1. It is bondage when the mind desires or grieves at anything, 
rejects or accepts anything, feels happy or angry at anything. 

5T ^NffT I 

5f 5| lwf?T IIRM 

When mind st not desiics h not grieves n not rejects 
»i not nwfit accepts »( not feels joy ^ not is angry then freedom. 

2 . It is liberation when the mind does not desire or grieve or 
reject or accept or feel happy or angry. 

[Dcvsiring, grieving, etc., arc the modifications of the Chiita, ilie mind-stuff, which may 
be likened respectively to ripples and a lake. The bottom of the lake is as it were our own 
true self. We can catch a glimpse of the bottom tally when tlie water is calm and clear and 
there are no waves. If the water is muddy or agitated, the liotlom will not be seen. Like- 
wi.se as long as there arc mental modiricatioiis which arc possible only so long as we identify 
«nrselves with them, we cannot see the Self and are in igiioriniee and lx>ndage. But when 
the mind is calm and we fully di.ssociate our.selvcs from its modifications, we realise our 
true nature and thus attain liberation.! 


V# sfti » 
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When fw* mind certain in the senses w* attached ?rt 

then to: bondage when mind in all the senses unattached 

TO then i^qr: liberation. 

3. It is bondage when the mind is attached to any particular 
senses. ‘ It is liberation when the mind is not attached to any of the 
senses. 

[In the preceding two verses, bondage and freedom have been explained as identification 
with and dissociation from the intctr.al, mental modifications. Here they are being explained 
in reference to external objects. 

'Senses — DHsti means sight or the scn.se of .seeing, and hence any instrument of per- 
ception,— any sense.] 


I 

m UT m 

When ^ I >i not jri then liberation w when wi I JRX then 

bondage tfa this *fai thinking fw easily ftifw[ anything »n not accept >n not 
reject or). 

4. When there is no T, there is liberation; when there is ‘I’, 
there is bondage. Considering this, easily refrain from accepting or 
rejecting anything. 

[Kgoism is bondage, constituting as it does the identification of the vSelf with body, mind, 
etc. ; and egole^ssness is litoation. When tlierc is no ego, there is no identification of the 
Self with mind, body, etc., and the Self is realised as one without a second pervading the 
whole universe. Having this knowledge one becomes perfectly tranquil and free from desire 
or aversion for anything.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


In This Number 

\Vc publish in this issue Romain 
Robb.\ND\s essay on Keshab Chumler 
Sen, a part of his chapter on the Buil- 
ders of Unity. We find it iieccs.sary to 
add a few words in comment. Speak- 
ing of a missionary tour that Keshab 
undertook in 1873, M. Rolland says : 
“The tour opened up new horizons and 
he believed that he had found the key 
to the popular polytheism, so repugnant 
to the pure theism. But to this union, 
realised spontaneously by Ramakrishna 
at the same time, Keshab brought a 
spirit of intellectual compromise.” It 
is true Keshab undertook a missionary 
tour in 1873. But there is no evidence 


that he made any attempt to iiiidcrslaiid 
or understood the significance of Hindu 
polytheism about that time. But we 
have, on the other hand, the witness 
of Protap Ch. Mo/oonidar (in his Life 
of Keshab Chundcr Sen) tliat Ke.sluib 
thought he had found the key to Hindu 
idolatry about the year 1879 when again 
he went on a missionary tour. The 
article on Hindu iciolatry, from which 
M. Rolland has quoted, was written by 
Keshab in 1880. It is scarcely correct 
to say that Sri Ramakrishna realised 
the union of theism and polytheism 
about the same time as Keshab. The 
question simply did not arise with Sri 
Ramakrishna. If, however, the bar- 
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molly of the different Hindu creeds is 
meant, it was realised i)y Sri Rama- 
krishna long long ago— some 18 yeais 

before Kesliab Ch. Sen thoiiglil he 
had realised it. Another point also 
requires to be noletl. M. Rollaiid says 
that Keshab Ch. vSen began to proclaim 
the New Dispensation in 1875. Tlie 
statement does not seem to be borne 
out by facts. The New Dispensation 
was iiroclaimed by Keshab about 1880. 
It is true he used the words Ne-a} Dis- 
pensation in his lecture, Behold the 
Light of Heaven in India, which he 
delivered in 1875. But the lecture itself 
contained little or nothing of the teach- 
ing that came to be proclaimed later 
on as New Dispensation. It was 
mainly devoted to a consideration of a 
few theistic simila’ities between the 
Jews and the Hindus and between tlic 

Clni^tians and the Hindus The 

Challenge of the Orient by Vasudeo B. 
.Mktta is taken from a recent issue of 
The i'orum (New York'. It is a lu-al 
.^Uiiiining up of some <^f the salient 
features of tlie Western civilization from 
the Indian view-point. A reidv to .M»-. 
Media's article by the celebrated l{nglish 
writer, ('.. K. Chesterton, appeared in 
the same issue of The Toiuni. We 
hope to reproduce it in our next 
nc.inbcr. After studying at Cambridge 
and the Sorboniie, Mr. Metta returned 
to India and i)ractiscd law in the State 
of l?aroda. P'inding this uiicon.gcnial, 
he became art critic of The Bombay 
Chronicle, He next went to New York. 
He is now in England. 

A Reply to Mahatma Gandhi 

Mahatma Gandhi has been plca.sed to 
express in his Young India (July 25) 
his opinion on our comments in two 
recent issues of Prahuddha Bharaia* on 
the cult of Charka and Khaddar. But 
we confess we have been disai^pointcd 
hy his rejdy. He has given us no real 
argument. We expected a real and 
substantial justification of the Charka 

'"He has not evidently read our article and 
note in the Jnne Prahuddha Bharata. 


and Khaddar i)rogramme from its origi- 
nator and chief iiispirer. Instead, w-e 
have a tew commonplaces from him. 

Mahatma Gandhi has taken us to 
maintain the following five propositions 
in our notes : 

1. “India must become industrial in 
the Western sense 

2. “The (lueslion of jihysical exis- 
tence cannot be solved by the Charka 

3. “Tile conditions allaeiicd lo the 
success of the Charka make too large 
claims on prevailing tendencies and 
human nature 

4. “The justification and superiority 
of macliines lie not so mucii in meeting 
the internal needs of a country as in 
invading and capturing foreign 
markets 

5. “If India is to live and fulfil her 
sjiiritiial mission among men, she must 

nicjderinV'e herself Tct us im- 

hesilatingly and energetically assimilate 
the modern iiidiistrial nietliods. . . But 
along willi that we must ja-actise 
S])iritualily inkuseJy, create a mighty 
spiritual idealism in the mind of the 
nation and a great low for liie country 
so that t)ii the wings of them we may 
cross over the dark valley of .modernism 
in which the West is sadly groping. 
W’ithoiii spiritual idealism, modernism 
leill spell ii speedy rain." 

We have to say that ti.is bare catalo- 
gue scarcely does justice to our thesis 
and jfiea. Devoid as it is of e\cn a 
brief reference to the reasons which 
have led us to these propositions, it 
must have misled the readers of Young 
India. .Afaija.tmaji ought to have 
mentioned and refuted them. He has 
merely made a few pointless comments 
on those propositions. 

Yet, let us see if these independent 
comments can stand examination. At 
the *nitsel Maliatmaji remarks that the 
a!)ove five ia'oi)ositions “arc obviously 
ba.scd upon the assumption that modern 
civilisation is comparatively a good 
thing and that it cannot be resisted 
with any hope of success.'* The first 
part of this assumption is obviously not 
ours. Wc never sought to compare 
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e\'cn by implication the modern civiliza- 
tion with any otlicr civilization in the 
notes in question. What we maintain 
is that, good or evil, living as we do 
in the iiiodern age and not in the 
ancient or medieval, we cannot escape 
the modern civilization. It is only 
bliiulness that will not see the palpable 
fact that India cannot avoid being 
industrialised when every other country 
in llu? world is being so, and when 
India herself is being mechanised rapid- 
ly in various departments of her indus- 
trial life. Mahatniaji refers to the 
“y;n)wiiig body of enliglitened opinion 
ill tile West,** which, according to him, 
“distrusts this civilization.*’ Surely it 
was not our purpose to discuss civiliza- 
tion ill those notes on Khaddar. That 
the modern Western civilization is not 
perfect and is aggressively material, has 
been emphatically declared by our^elves 
again and again in the pages of 
Prabitddha Bharala. Hat to cure that 
civilization of its materialism and to get 
lid of all machineries and revert to the 
Cliatka are not identical terms. 

Xo, we do not mean that we are tt. 
imitate the W'esl, as Mahatniaji sup- 
])oses. The (piestion is not one of 
imitation or originality. The real jiro- 
blcni is to determine an industrial 
system which will be adeciuatc for our 
purposes having reference to our inter- 
nal need as well as internal and 
external conditions. It cannot be 
arbitrarily chosen. It requires a 
thorough understanding of several 
sciences, — economics, sociology, etc., 
and profound insight into world-condi- 
tions and not merely moral coiisidei i- 
tions. Has .Mahatniaji considered the 
])roblem in this light? Had he done 
so, he would not have sought to annul 
the first proposition in the way he iias 
done. He argues as follows : “The 
Western civilization is urban. Small 
countries like England or Italy may 
afford to urbanise their system. A big 
country like America with a very sparse 
population, j^erhaps cannot do other- 
wise. But one would think that a big 
country, with a teeming population 


with an ancient rural tradition which 
has hitherto answered its piirj>ose, need 
not, must not copy the W’^esterii 
model.** Scarcely a serious argiimeul. 
There arc at least two errors in it. 
(I) Maliatmaji forgets that Western 
civilization was not always urban. It 
also was rural before modern indus- 
trialism came into being with the 
iiiveiilion of steam engines and electri- 
cal machineries. (2) He says that “the 
ancient rural tradition*’ of India “has 
hitherto answered its purpose.** This 
is a grievous mistake. This system 
failed miserably before the onslaughts 
of modern industrialism as introduced 
into India through Western commerce. 
Thi.s is really the main reason of our 
economic collapse. In our notes, we 
elaborated the reasons why we cannot 
but industrialise ourselves. We detail- 
ed our needs and the national and inter- 
national circumstances and showed that 
only present-day indl!^lriaIisln can 
serve our purpose. Mahatniaji ought 
to have taken up those points and 
sliown how InV Chuik't »•: It ialiils tluv^e 
needs and meets those circunistances. 
He has avoided these main issues and 
has contented himself with saying that 
“One man’s food is often anothei man’s 
poison,” though as a matter of fact 
one mail’s food is often another mail’s 
food. 

His answer to the second proposition 
is that it “cannot hold water.” “On 
the contrary that question can only be 
answered by the charkha or its equi- 
valent.” He refers to Mr. Grcgg*s 
theory of .solar power. Docs Mahatniaji 
really mean lliat in other countries 
l^eople are being only replaced by 
machines? What we liave proposed if» 
no mere replacement. Let every ounce 
of human energy be utilised, and let 
as much of mechanical energy and 
natural powers as procurable be added 
to it. Mr. Gregg assumes that India 
will not have any foreign t^’ade. We 
admit that if India is not to have any 
foreign trade, large-scale industrialism 
will not be quite useful ; and we may 
continue onr present existence of semi- 
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starvation aiul seini-uudity and of 
political and economic slavery, till the 
foreign exploiters of India completely 
industrialise licr for their own gains 
and reduce us more and more to the 
states of mirc clerks and coolies (for 
they will establish more and more 
factories in India with the passing of 
days, even if we do not), or God in His 
mercy wipes ns off the face of the earth. 
Hence what .IMahatmaji tabulates as our 
fourth proposition : “The justification 
and superiority of machines lie not so 
much in meeting the internal needs of 
a country as in invading and capturing 
foreign markets.’* 

Ihit why should we assume that India 
eannot have any foreign trade? India 
always had it, if history is to be 
believed. The Hindus surrendered it 
to the ^Muhammadans <luring the 
M’dianiniadan rule and refused to cro.ss 
the “black waters.” Mahatniaji indi- 
cates that this condition is to be per- 
petuated. “rnfortunately or fortunate- 
ly for India there are no foreign 
markets to invaile and capture,” he 
says. And he argr.es that “\Vc may 
invad^i and capture foreign markets if 
we will at the same time invade and 
capture the foreign iiiaiinfacturiiig 
countries, “ a statement the ineaning of 
which is not (inite clear to us. 
Mahatniaji taunts us for our “grand” 
scheme for caiJtiiriiig foreign markets. 
Perhaps we arc more hoiiefnl than 
Mahatniaji. Put we cannot forget that 
we are one of the richest countries of 
the world in natural lesonrces and one 
of the most populous. We also hinl 
llial the economic positions of nations 
are constantly undergoing change, and 
that the industrial efforts of other 
nations arc being crowned with success. 
In face of these facts, w’o cannot con- 
sider India alone as an unalterable 
muiiimy. 

*Mahatiiiaji’s answer to the third pro- 
position is that "in the niid.st of con- 
fusion and disapi^ointmcnt running 
through so many national activities” 
the Charka has spread "through 2000 


villages” and has shown “the steady, 
though necessarily slow progress. . . . 
during the past eight years’ revival.” 
This is by no means an adequate 
answer, besides Mahatniaji has not 
mentioned how much money and maii- 
Ijower have been expended for that 
Ijurpose and also what progress modern 
industrialism has made during that 
period. Wj’thoiit these facts, Mahat- 
ma ji’s .statistics can scarcely convince. 

The above arguments of Mahatniaji 
are really extraneous. We think, we 
hope legitimately, that the main con- 
sideration behind Mahalinaji’s Charka 
cult is not economic, but moral. This 
fact finds expression in lus answ’er to 
the fifth proposition. He holds that 
modern industrialism wiih its implica- 
tion of foreign exploitation is irrecon- 
cilable wdth the spiritual idealism of 
India, that is to say, if India is to be 
faithful to her spiritual ideals, the only 
economic system possible is cottage 
industry ; and lie riiiolcs tlu* Bible and 
the I’panishad. Tin's indeed is the 
foundation of Mnliatiiiaji’s economic 
policy. ITc cmphaiicaJly icpudiatc this 
iniplicaiiou of Indians spiritual idealism. 
We have elaborated our reasons in our 
June article ("Ring Out tlie Old, 
Ring In the Xew”). W'e do hold that 
India can he si )i ritual and at the same 
time industrially great with an exten- 
sive foreign trade. ^lahalmaji’s entire 
philosophy is, ns wc think, vitiated by 
one basic error : he wants to apply the 
highe,st ideal to one and all indiscrimi- 
nately. Hinduism has always discoun- 
tenanced such zeal. It has prescribed 
to every one according to his capacity. 
To ihosf who are w’orldly-minded, it 
has proposed w’orldly prosperity and 
eiijoymenl, earning of much W’ealth and 
coiicjne.st of kingdoms. For those wdio 
are spiritually inclined, it has prescribed 
renunciation. This diversity of ideals 
is embodied in wdiat is known as 
Cluiturcarga, — the fourfold ideal of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha. 
Mabatmaji emphasises only Moksha. 
Ideals may be good. But too high 
ideals often ruin, if they are pressed 
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on the unprepared. India should 
beware of this danger. 

Mahatniaji is pained that articles 
with si'ch a conclusion (^'dismar* he 
calls it) should appear in Prahuddha 
Bharota “which is solely devoted to 
spiritual culture.** Wc are sorry that 
^lahatniaji has been pained. But we 
must respectfully submit that we claim 
to be PS faithfri to spiritual culture as 
]\Iahatmaii liimself and that he should 
not expect tliat every one would accept 
his ideals and implications of spiritual 
culture. If ^Tnhatmaji can reconcile 
himself to i^ri Krishna’s exhortations to 
Arjuna to fi.i?ht and conuucr his enemies, 
which intersperse tl»e sublime spiritual 
teachiii.'^s of the Gita, we hope he will 
find it possible to forejive us our advo- 
caev of industrialism. 

Mahatmaii says: “What was more 
painful still was the exploitation of the 
name of >Swnmi Vivckanancl in connec- 
tion with the doublc-cdjrcd theory pro- 
pounded by the writer. Tbe inferential 
invocation of the authority of the illus- 
trious dead in a reasoned discussion 
should be rc'rarded ns a sacrilefAC.** An 
orfran of Swami Vivel'anaiula’s Order, 
devoted to the dissemination of the 
Swami 's teachiny, by “infcrentially" 
invokinp him as an authority, commits 
an act of sacrilct^e ! What a stranfifc 
indictment ! Docs Mahatinaji imply 
that we are misinterpretin.a: the Swami? 
If so, will he (I 'Ole chapter and verse? 

He thus concludes: “After all wc, 
u handful of educated Indians, are 
shouldering a serious responsibility in 
gambling with the fortunes of the dumb 
millions whose trustees wc claim to be. 
A still more serious responsibility rests 
upon the shoulders of those of us xvho 
claim to possess some spiritual i-jercep- 
tion.** We rcsiiectfully how to this 
warning. May wc hope that the prea- 
chers of the Charka cult also, whether 
they claim spiritual perception or not, 
will heed the same warninja:? 

Kumbha Mela and Buddhism 

The great Kumbha MclSi will be 
held next winter in the confluence of 


the Ganges and tbe Jumna at Allaha- 
bad. Thousands of pilgrims will 
congregate from all parts of India to 
see the great Mela and have a 
“darshan** of the great S^dhiis who 
will assemble there. Hindu religion 
(in the broader sense of the w’ord) will 
he represented by all its different sects 
like vSanStanis, Sikhs, Jains, Arya 
S.nmajiF.ts, etc. But it is a matter of 
great pity that the largest branch of 
Hindu religion, i.e. the Buddhists are 
not now repre.sented (as they used to 
be in old days) in the holy congrega- 
tion. It must be admitted that Buddh- 
ism like Shaivism. Vaishnavisni, 
Shikhisin, Jainism and many other 
“isms** owes its origin to the great and 
ancient Hindu religion, and is founded 
on the three cardinal doctrines, i.e. 
(/) the Doctrine of Karma. (//) Doctrine 
of reincarnation and (m) Doctrine of 
Moksha. Wc all know that like all 
other sister doctrines Buddhism and 
Prnhmnnism fl.'-Mr’.-licd sifle bv side for 
hundreds of years till both were fused 
inl.o o!)e, i. . XL':-nrrihmanisp.i wliich 
jirofitably a.ssimilatcd a good deal of 
the Buddhist ideas. There is no lack 
of historical evidence to show that 
during the Buddhist predominnnee and 
subsc(iuent transition period monks and 
lay men of bolli Buddhist and Sanatanist 
persuasions congregated in most 
brotherly feelings in the great religious 
fair at Prayaga. The kings of those 
days like Harshavardhana scarcely 
made any distinction in showing 
honour between a Buddhist Bhikshn 
or a vSqnatanist .SannyAsi. A since’ i- 
attempt should now be made t<^ induce 
repre.^entatives of our Buddhist bretliren 
to join the great Kumbha Mela at 
Allahabad. Invitations should be sent 
to leading Buddhist monasteries iu 
Xepal, Thibet, Burma, China, fapan, 
Siam and Indo-China, etc. Besides we 
must not forget to invite our bndher.'i 
in Malaya States, Bali, Java, and Su- 
matra. Wc should not only congregate 
ill a great conference for exchange of 
opinions and ideas, but arrangement 
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should be made to include our Buddhist sions that are held during the Kumbha 
brethren in the great bathing proces- Mela. 


REVIEW 


TUB PIIIBOvSOPHY OF UNION BY 
devotion. By Sri Srimat Swami Niiya- 
padananda Abadhut. Mahanirban Math, 
Monoharpukur Road, Kalishat, Calcutta. 
X+/92 pp. Pncc Rs. 1I8I-. 

The book is an English rendering of a 
Bengali work Bhaktiyof^a-Darsan by Yoga- 
charya Sri Srimat Abadhut Jnaiianaiida Deva, 
the translator’s Guru. It is not a philoso- 
phical treatment of dcvoti<m {bhahli), as its 
title indicates, but a devotee’s utterance of 
his own appreciation and understanding of 
it in words simple, sweet and calm, flowing 
naturally from within. In the course of 26 
discourses contained in the bOi)k, the author 
has represented the various characteristics 
and niaiiifestatioiis of bhakli in its different 
stages of development. Frcciueiit reference 
has been made to such authorities on h/iafeU, 
as Narada-.Suira, Bhagavaduccla and Ghcr- 
anda Samhita, fr.mi which he quotes pass- 
ages and explaiii.s them in the light of his 
experiences. With the same regard for 
authority, he occa.sionally mentions the 
views of his own spiritual master and brother 
Saunyasins. 

The Ixwk doe.s not .savour of any sectariiUi 
spirit. The author is remarkably liberal in 
his views. He has equal respect for all reli- 
gious faiths and forms of worship. But his 
catholicity has not resulted in a .synthetic 
unity of different doctrines and practices, 
but in only a loose aggregation in which 
the ba.sic differences between the philosophi- 
cal outlooks are often lost sight of. 

We arc at one with the author in his view 
that devotion [bhakti] leads to union with 
God according to the dualists as well as the 
non-dua 1 i.sts. But wc hold at the .same time 
that there is a fundamental difference in their 
conceptions of devotion, — a distinction which 
the author to all appearances ignores. This 
fact is also evident in the following remark 
of the translator in his Introduction to the 
book : “The teachings of I/)rds Rishava 
Devti, Sri Krishna and Chaitatiya Deva also 
point to the supremacy of devotion. Even 
the great Sankardch&rya, who is regarded as 


the most distinguished upholder of the 11011- 
dualistic theory, has .said, ‘Devotion is the 
highest of all the causes of liberation.’ ” But 
it should lie noted that devotion (hhakti) as 
conceived by Sankara is simply another form 
of knowledge (/tiana)— coiisciou.sncss of iden- 
tity with the Supreme Being, which is, ac- 
cording to him, the only direct means of the 
attainment of libenlion. For, in the very 
next ver.se of his Vivekachuddwani, from 
which the above line is in all prob;ibility 
qiiott^l, vSankara explains bhakli as the search 
of one’s own self. And the self, he says, is 
non-different from Brahman. Liberation in 
his .sense is perfect identity with Brahman. 
But bhakii according to the Vaishnavas is 
supreme attachment to the Divine Being who 
has a personality di-linct from that of the 
jiva (finite self). 

Similarly, the author fails to recognise 
certain distinctive characteristic of the differ- 
ent forms of wor.sliip (sadhana). In the 
following passage he attributes the wifely 
attitude {kauta-bUava) of Sri Krishna-w'or- 
shippers to the worshippers of Siva and 
Rama. "When a devotee is bent upon 
lidding intercourse with Siva, he has to 
awaken in him the con.sciousncss that he is 
Kali or DurgA, etc., then and then only his 
desire wnll be fulfilled. When a devote is 
bent upon holding intercourse with S)i 
Rdmachandra and Sri Kri.sl:}ia, he ha.s to 
do so by awakening in himself the 
consciousness that he is Sitii and 
RAdhA, because SitA and RAdhA are the 
Saktis of Sri Ramachaudra and Sri Krishna 
respectively.’’ We do not think that the 
devotees of Siva and Rama identify them- 
selves with Kali and Siia respectively to 
realise their supreme love towards the objects 
of their worship. Saiva and Shakta cults 
lieing based on Advaitisni, the identification 
(jf the worshipper and the worshipped has 
been sanctioned, nay, enjoined on them. In 
that sense a Shakta can identify himself with 
Kali or even Siva knowing him to be the 
static aspect of the same Shakti. Rania- 
worship ill particular is characteri.sed by 
servant-consciousness. Even a Vaishiiava who 
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bears the loving attitude of a wife towards 
Sri Krishna does not as a rule impersonate 
Kadha, but rather seeks her grace following 
the foot-steps of a Gopi (one of her maids 
<if honour) to be a helpmate in their leela 
(sport of love). 

The translation though literal reads much 
like an original work. It contains a number 
of explanatory notes on the technical terms, 
which will prove useful tt) those who are 
not acquainted with Sfinskrit religious termi- 
nology. We received a .soiled ctipy. But 
perhaps the book is good enough in get-up. 

The Significance of Jesus. Hy Rev. N. 
Macnicol, M./I., D.Liti. The Christian 
Literature Society for India, Madras, n)o pp. 
Price 12 . 

Tile book under review belongs to the 
‘Things New and Old* series which seeks to 
explain to Indian readers the fundamental 
principles of the Christian religion. And it 
may at once be said that the author has 
succeeded to a great extent to fulfil the 
objects of the series. Indeed the signihcauce 
of Jesus has been nicely presented to the 
readers in regard to the several epithets which 
have been applied to him by the evangelists 
as well as by Jesus himself. So far his 
attempt is well and good. But we regret that 
in all those places where he has attempted 
reflections on and comi)arisons with the cus- 
toms and traditions as well as the religion of 
the Hindus, he has given proof of sad 
niisuiiderstaiidiiig. As for example, the 
author says : “We .see parallels between the 
thought and the aspiration that the two 
s\'steiiis enshrine. Both desire victory over 
the world. The way to that victory for the 
Christian is faith in God and self-surrender. 
These are elements, too, in the Hindu path 
to release, but each element— God and faith 
and self-surrender — is a far more shadow^y 
and abstract thing here than it is there; and 
the}' lead to a shadowy goal. God (Brahman) 
is a wraith, and faith is the opening of the 
eyes to the fact of the world’s illusion, while 
self evaporates in mist and nothingness, con- 
strained by n(» love, won by no ideal goal.’* 
Can ignorance go further? Continues the 
author ; “All these elements have to be 
enriched— just as the logos idea of the Greeks 
and of Philo had to be enriched, but far more 
than W'as nccc.s.sary there. A richer moral 
meaning must be given to them so that they 
may lay hold of the heart and will. It is by 
the moralisation of the Indian teaching, the 
loosening of its Karina bonds, the bringing 


of it from the abstract heights down to the 
level of our common needs, and the bringing 
of God near to us as one whom Jesus could 
call, Pather— it is by the.se ways of reconcilia- 
tion that the Vedaiitist and the Christian can 
meet and can, one day, w'e trust, rejoice 
together in the experience of a world over- 
come. But that just means that the house of 
Hinduism must be built again upon a new 
fuiindatinn, namely the foundation of Christ 
Jc.sus.’* The author is welcome to his 
dreams. But we may warn him that the}' 
will never be realised. The get-up and print- 
ing of the iKJok are good. 

An Kiiglishman Defends Mother India. 
By Ernest Wood. Ganesh & Co., Madras. 
‘15^ PP- Price Rs. j/-. 

We have read with great intere.st this 
excellent book which is a reply to the notori- 
ous “Mother India.** We wisli the Professor 
had written the book earlier, though its value 
is not of a transient nature, and had it 
published in ICnglaiid and America \vhere 
alone it would have done the greate.st service. 
The work is ably written, in a calm, di.s- 
passionatc style. I'lie charges brought 
against India by Miss Mayo have been taken 
up one by one and replied to with cogent 
argument.^ and well-attested and relevant 
facts and figures. Not only is India vindi- 
cated, but she has often come out better in 
comparison witli the West. A great merit 
of the hook is that the author is an Rnglish- 
man who has Ixieii resident in India for 
many years, knowing many parts of the 
country quite well and having mixed with 
Indians intimately. Besides lit knows 
Samskrit. 

The lx>ok is divided into 25 chapters, some 
of the headings being The Pamil}, Marriage, 
Motherhood, Child-Birth, Widowhood, Reli- 
gion, Indecency and Vice, Character and 
Maiiner.s, The Cow, Cruelty, Sanitation, 
Medicine, The Caste System, The Outcaslcs, 
The Villages, and The Reforms. There arc 50 
plates having great evidential value. The 
be.st answer to “Mother India’* has hitherto 
been Lala I^ajpat Rai*.s “Unhappy India.*’ 
The present book is not redundant, but fulfils 
a real need. We Indians also will profit great- 
ly by its perusal. The author is very 
moderate in his statements, sometimes even 
overcautious. But perhaps that itself is a 
merit in the present case. 

The publishers have to be congratulated 
on the fine get-up of the book. 
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Ramakrishiia Sevak Conference, 

Dacca, Bengal 

The second session of the V'ikrampur 
Kaniakrishna Sevak Sanmiilaiii was held at 
Pallia R. K. Sevasrania on the 6lli, 7th and 
8th July- Represcnlativos hailing from 
alx>ut a dozen of Sevasramas joined the con- 
ference and discussed the feasibility of a 
plan of concerted action for stK'ial service 
in Vikranipur in a non-sectarian spirit of 
a)-opek-ation. Sri jut Mukiindalal hose of 
Rariklial Raniakrishna Sevasrania, who was 
tile Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
delivered his address and welcomed the 
President and delegates present. Ilis addre.is 
was followed by the aildress of the Presi- 
dent, Swami Viswaiianda of IJelur Math. 
Throughout the three days, discussions on 
religious and other social matters receiveil 
the careful attention of the gentlemen 
present. Many respectable people of light 
and lending from villages far and near 
joined the occasion and took an active part 
in the proceedings. Music and Sankittan 
formed an important feature. On the last 
day the annual (Isab ceremony was held 
and hundreds of I'fdyi-lra-Karayttiias were 
sumptuously enterlniiied. h'Ug procestioii 
of boats, with a picture of Sri Ramakri.shna 
well decorated and followed by bmul parties 
and music, added t«> the grandeur of the 
ceremony. It is a matter of deep satisfac- 
tion that the people of \’ikrampur are 
evolving a plan of c oncerted actum for social 
service and propaganda to be carried on in 
the villages which ju.st at this lime .stand in 
need of rccrmstruclion in different ways. 
Thanks are due to Ilnbu ^lakliaiiilal I lore 
and Palm Ileraiiiba Behari I)ey, but for who.se 
active interest the «e.ssion would not liave 
reached this high watermark of success. 

R. K. Mission Home of Service, 

Benares 

As in other years, the report of the Home 
of Service for the year 1928 is a record of 
good work done. The activities of the Home 
have been growing from year to year in all 
the channels as will be seen from the follow- 
ing facts and figures. 

I. Indoor General Hospital. The total 
number of new cases admitted was 1,806 of 


whom 1,132 were cured and discharged, 148 
were relicvetl of their sufferings, 95 left or 
were discharged otherwise and 283 died. The 
daily average imniher of indoor cases was 134. 

II. Refuge for Women Invalids. 12 help- 

less, aged and invalid women were 
iiiaintaiiied hy the Home in a house 
specially gifted by a gentleman at 

Dasaswaincdh. 

III. Girls' Home. There were 7 girls 
ill the women’s department of the Home 
receiving education in the. h.-cal Girls’ High 
Sch'iol and participating in llic general work 
of the Women’s Hospital which is entirely 
run by voluntary lady w'orkers. 

IV. Hoyne for Paralytic Patients. 26 

paralytic cases were accommodated and 

treated during the year. 

V. Dharmasala for the Poor and the 

Helpless. About 190 people w'ere given 

shelter and food during the year under 
review. 

VI. Outdoor Dispensary. During the 
year 28,706 new eases attended the Ouldo'^r 
Dispensary and the number of lei'.eiited cases 
was 43,258. The daily average attendance 
wa.s 201 and the total number of operation 
cases was 668. 

VII. Outdoor help to Invalids and Poor 
Ladies of respectable families. There were 
165 pcrmauciit recipients of .such outdoor 
relief during tlic year and this cost the lloire 
Ks. 2,266/- ill iiioney and 143 inds. 13 srs. 
12 ch. of rice and atta besides clothing and 
hlriilkets. 

VII. Special and Occasional Relief. 
Special and occasional help w’as given as far 
as practicable to 1,235 per.soiis during the 
year. 

Besides all these, the Home has 25 bcd> 
for poor invalids who arc temporarily 
admitted and given food and shelter till they 
are in a position to make provision for 
them.selves. 

During the solar eclipse of the year cholera 
broke out in an epidemic form in Benares 
and a band of workers of the Home engaged 
themselves solely in nursing and treating the 
cholera cases day and night. The number 
of cases treated was 57 of which 30 died. 

The total receipts of the general fund on 
all heads amounted to Rs. 50,146-2-7 and 
the total expenses to Rs. 38,012-14-0. 
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The immediate needs of the Home are : 

(a) Endowments for beds for the sick and 
the invalid. The total cost of permanent 
endowment for each bed is Rs. 3,000/- for 
the sick, and Rs. 2,500/- for the invalid. 

(b) Beddings and clothings, (c) Construction 
of a suitable building to house the workers. 
(ii) Construction of a good kitchen and store- 
room in the women’s department, (c) Con- 
struction of an Invalid Home for women. 

Any amount, large or sniall, will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by 
(/) Hony. Asst. Secy., Rumakrishna Mission 
Home of Service, Luxa, Benares City, V.P. \ 
or (ii) The President, Ramakrishna Mission, 
P.O. Bclur Math, Pt. Hou>rah, Bengal. 

R. K. Mission, Dacca 

The annual report of the Dacca Branch of 
the R. K. IMission for the jx‘ars 1927 and 
1928 is to hand. It humbly tries to fullil 
all the objects of the Mission by carrying 
on w'orks of service uiuier all its three heads, 
viz., I. Missionary, II. Educational, and 
III. Charitable. 

I. Missionary. Weekly Sittings were held 
altogether 242 in n umber, in four different 
centres of the town, in which there were 
readings from holy books and discourses; 
Classes and General Discussion on the 
f)ita, lipaiiishad and works of Swanii 
Vivekananda were hehl ; Bhajans and KUtans 
were arranged; Lectures and Discourses by 
learned professors and monks of the R. K. 
Order were delivered; and Birthday Anni- 
versaries of J^ri Ramakrishna, Swanii 
\'ivekanaiida, Buddli.a, Sankara, Chaitanya, 
Sri Krishna and Jesus Clirist were celebrated. 

II. Educational. The Centre conducts a 
free school in its own premises with 50 
Ijoys on the roll, and guides and managt-s 
two free schools with 50 boys and 40 girls 
on the rolls in a village five miles from the 


to\vn. Poor students were temporarily main- 
tained in the Mission House. There are a 
library and a reading room in the Mission 
premises and another in the centre of the 
town. And there is a gymiiasium within the 
Mission compound. 

III. Charitable, (a) Outd(X)r Dispensary : 
There were 4,133 and 4,675 patients treated 
in the years under review, (b) Outdewr Seva 
Work : Medical help was given to 34 
patients, and 63 patients were nursed in their 
own houses ; and 22 dead bodies were 
cremated, (c) Cholera Relief ; The Mission 
arranged relief work in several places in 
times of cholera in epidemic forms, (d) 
Pauline Relief : Towards the relief of the 
helpless faniiiic-strickeii jieople of Balurghat. 
a sum of Rs. 101/- and some old cloths were 
sent to the Secy., R. K. Mission, Belur. 
Besides all the.se, 39 (in 1927) and 30 (in 
1928) families were helped every month with 
rice and 21 persons were given temporary 
pecuniary help. 

The total receipts on all heads amounted 
to Rs. 4,183-14-5 and Rs. 4,221-6-5^ and the 
expenses to Rs. 2,337-15-0 and Rs. 2,570-5-1' 
in 1927 and 1928 respectively. 

The present needs of the Mis.sion are ; 

(1) To secure permanent right of a plot of 
land situated within the Mission compound, 
the appro.ximate cost of which is Rs. 4,000/-. 

(2) To construct a piicca drain costing 

Rs. 2,000/-. (3) A permanent fund. (4) A 
fund to shirt some free primary scho<>ls in 
villages and to inaugurate a circulating 

library with arrangements for magic 

lantern lectures, the initial expenses for 

whicli would be Rs. 2,000/-. 

We congratulate the Centre for its various 
.activities and hope the generous public will 
liberally help it to extend its usefulness. 
Any help uill be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by The Secretary, Kama- 

krishna Mission, P.O. IVari, Dacca, Bengal. 


" Reminciation and .Service are the two national ideah of India. 
Intensify her along these channels and the rest will take care of itself."’ 


— Swanii Vivekananda, 
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R. K. MISSION FLOOD RELIEF WORK 


The Secretary, R. K. Mission, writes under date 24-8-29: 

The public is already aware tliat we Iiave been carrying on extensive relief work 
in the flood-stricken areas of the vSyllict and Cachar Districts of Assam. The number 
of relief centres, including the three recently opened in the Ilailakandi Sub-division, 
is eight. From these centres covering an area of 164 sciuare miles, not only food 
but clothes and medicines also are being distributed to the needy. Ilut-building 
which is a neces.sity in all the centres, has been finished in one, viz., Tarapur. The 
condition of the people in the affected areas is simply deplorable. Many are 
homeless ; a great many are victims to various stomach complaints due to eating 
improper food ; while the vast majority are facing starvation and lacking sufficient 
clothing. In the last three weeks ending I9th August we have distributed, besides 
some clothes, 1,037 mds. 10 srs. of rice to 8,000 people belonging to 275 villages. 
Our two dispensaries, under expert physicians, are treating about 160 cases daily. 
We have been distributing some fodder for cattle too. 

Our work in Akyab in Rurma, is no less exacting. In the week ending 3rd 
.August last, from our four centres 310 bags of rice and 137 pieces of cloth have 
been distributed to 5,332 people l)elonging to 51 villages. Our charitable dispensary 
there treated 179 cases of dysentery, etc., during that week. 

Rejiorts of heavy floods have been reaching us from parts of the Midnapur 
District, but owing to watit of funds we have succeeded in opening only one centre, 
at Uadhaban in the Tamluk Sub-division. A dnm on the Khirai having given 
way, about 20 scpiare miles of land comprising some 45 villages, have been innun- 
dated. In 30 of the.se villages standing crops have been de.stroycd. This has 
dealt a terrible blow to the poor people, who had already suffered from scant crops 
during the last two years. Our first distribution from the Radhabaii centre took 
place on the 24th August. Roixirts have not yet reached us. 

Our work in Assam will have to continue for 5 or 6 weeks more. At present 
our weekly expenditure in A.ssani alone is nearly Rs. 3,000/-. The funds at our 
disposal, however, are almost depleted. We earnestly appeal to all generous hearts 
to help us in this extremity. We are confident that our appeal will meet with a 
prompt response. Contributions, however small, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged at the following addresses: 

(1) President, Ramkrishna Jlkssioii, Bclur Math P.O., Howrah, Bengal. 

(2) Manager, Udbodhan Office, 1. Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

(3) Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 182A, Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 
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Wc thankfully acknowledge receipt of the following donations for Assam 
flood relief, from 22nd June to 31st July, 1929. 
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Sj. Basanta Kumar Chatterji ... 

10 

0 

0 

Secy., Bar Association, Bnrdwnn 

25 

0 

0 

„ Ganga Cliarau Muklierji ... 

25 

0 

0 

Sj. Bciiodc Behari IMaity 

25 

0 

0 

„ N. R. Banerji 

10 

0 

0 

„ N. N. Sen Gupta 

;io 

0 

0 

,, Dhirendra Nath Gaiiguli ... 

4 

0 

0 

„ B. Chandra 

10 

0 

0 

„ M. M. Dliar 

5 

0 

0 

„ P. C. Majuindar ... 

5 

0 

0 

„ Paiichanan Pal ... 

10 

0 

0 

Members, Kxecutive Ihigiiieer’s 




Secretary, Rangpur I/)aii Office 

50 

0 

0 

Office, Midn.apur 

4 

2 

0 

Sj. Harendra Nath Cliakravarty 

35 

0 

0 

Sm. Kadambini Dutta 

4 

0 

0 

„ Visindas De\vanda.s 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Fakir Chandra (Tho.se 

1 

0 

0 

„ vSatya Charan Chose 

5 

0 

0 

friend ... 

10 

0 

0 

,, Beuode Behari Ray 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. Nani Lai Cliakravarty 

5 

0 

0 

Paksey Vivekananda Clihatra 




Sm. Annapurna Devi 

1 

0 

0 

Sangha 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Basanta Kumar (.'iluyse 

2 

0 

0 

Do. (2iid instalmnit) 

31 

0 

0 

,, Charu Chandra Bose 

50 

0 

0 

Secy., Ponabalia Relief Com- 




„ J. M. Sen 

1 

0 

0 

mittee 

10 

0 

0 

,, B. K. Bo.se 

1 

0 

0 

Sj. S. P. Banerji 

2 

0 

0 

,, Ashutosli Banerji 

1 

0 

0 

^liss Rama Pramaiiik . . 

5 

0 

0 

Parsec Bagan R. K. Society ... 

9 

0 

0 

Mr. Shyam Suiidar ... 

5 

0 

0 

vSir Gurudas Institute 

35 

0 

0 

Non-official Relief C(mimittee 




vSj. Sarat Chandra Mallik 

5 

0 

0 

with R. K. Sevasliratiia, 




Sympathiser 

50 

0 

0 

Taniluk 

150 

0 

0 

vSj. vS. C. Dutt 

25 

0 

0 

Sm. Santosliini De\i . . 

5 

0 

0 

„ Sushil Chandra Sen 

25 

0 

0 

Sccy., R, K. Seva^hram, 




,, I C. Chose 

10 

0 

0 

vSarishabari 

50 

0 

0 

,, J. M. Cliowdluiri 

10 

0 

0 

Sin. Moni Kumari 

5 

0 

0 

M B. K. Biswas 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Kartic Chandra Sarkar 

15 

0 

0 

„ R. N. Bose 

10 

0 

0 

„ Satish Chandra Cuha 

10 

0 

0 

„ P. C. Dey 

10 

0 

0 

,, Birendra Nath Mitra 

2 

0 

0 

„ Cham Chandra .Miller 

25 

0 

0 

Yubak Saugha, Contai 

50 

0 

0 

,, Ci. C. Mandal 

?.s 

0 

0 

Sj. Baiiku Behari Dutta 

25 

0 

0 

,, B. P. Chandra ... 

25 

0 

0 

,, Sati.sh Chandra Sen 

25 

0 

0 

„ R. C. Dev 

25 

0 

0 

„ Hem Chandra Banerji 

25 

0 

0 

,, S. N. (tIiosIi 

25 

0 

0 

„ Mohini Mohan Chatterji ... 

16 

0 

0 

,, 11. K. (those 

25 

0 

0 

Prof. Copal Ch. Bhattacharjee 

2 

0 

0 

.. A. K. Dey 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Sarat Chandra IMitrn 

5 

0 

0 

.V friend 

1,000 

0 

0 

Sin. Simanthiiii 

12 

0 

0 

Workmen, Coonwar Silk .Mill ... 

65 

0 

0 

Mr. vSamuel Bose 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. Nripeiidra Nath Miller 

1 

0 

0 

,, Anadi Muklierji ... 

10 

0 

0 

,, Biswa Ranjan Sanyal 

1 

0 

0 

„ B. N. Chose 

2 

0 

0 

i» Jyotish Chandra Sen 

3 

0 

0 

A friend ... 

0 

8 

0 

A.ssani and l^ast Bengal Phxxl 




Sj. Sajan K. Chawdhuri 

100 

0 

0 

Relief Committee, Ranchi 

100 

0 

0 

„ G. N. Birla 

20 

0 

0 

Dumka Public 

60 

0 

0 

„ N. C. Cliander 

25 

0 

0 

Messrs. iVIitra, Mukherji & Co. 

25 

0 

0 

,, B. K. Bose 

25 

0 

0 

Sj. B. D. Jhiinjhunwala 

10 

0 

0 

„ Prabhudayal Hiniatsinghka 

25 

0 

0 

,, (Janga Charan Mukherji ... 

25 

0 

0 

„ 0. C. Ganguli ... 

25 

0 

0 

„ Durgapada Das 

25 

0 

0 

„ Debeswar Mukherji 

10 

0 

0 

Paksey Vivekananda Chhatra 




Azimganj Seva Samiti 

200 

0 

0 

Sangha (3rd instalment) 

33 

0 

0 

vSj. Raman Chandra Banerji ... 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Akshay Kumar Neogi 

10 

0 

0 

Sympathiser 

20 

0 

0 

Sargachhi R. K. Mission A.sliraina 

10 

0 

0 
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Yogeswari Praniada Sundari 




Sj. Rrijnandan Prosad 

50 

0 

0 

Devi 

10 

0 

0 

Sm. Hindu Basini Ghosh 

6 

0 

0 

Kurigram II. K. School 

9 

1 

0 

Sj. Atul Chandra iSIukherjee ... 

6 

0 

0 

Sj. Birendra Nath Chatterji 

5 

0 

0 

A friend ... 

5 

0 

0 

vSecy., Ponalxilia Relief Com- 




Sj. K. P. vSinha 

10 

0 

0 

mittee (2nd instalment) 

4 

0 

0 

Jc»ypnr Kishore Sainiiy 

6 

0 

0 

Sj. IvJilit Kumar Mukhcrji 

3 

0 

0 

Widow of Devendra Nath Ghosli 

100 

0 

0 

vSin. Tariilala Kiindii 

2 

4 

0 

Dr. Krishnadlian Ghosh 

25 

0 

0 

Sj. Kamakhya Nath Mitra 

2 

0 

0 

R. K. .Mission Sevashrain, Baliati 

102 

0 

0 

„ Ramsalya Mukhcrji 

2 

0 

0 

Sj. vSudhir Chandra Dc 

5 

0 

0 

,, Narayan Chandra Cliakra- 




Br. Akshay Chaitanya 

2 

0 

0 

varti 

2 

0 

0 

Baghasty Pallimangal Samity 

25 

2 

0 

Srcc Srcc wSiiighabahini Mata ... 

10 

0 

0 

Paksey Vivekaiiaiida Chhatra 




Military Accounts .Association, 




Saiigha (4th inslahncnti 

20 

0 

0 

Cawnimr 

100 

0 

0 

Sj. P. C. Bose 

10 

0 

0 

Dacca University Ortice Staff ... 

21 

8 

0 

R. M. Shah 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Ilaishnav Das Dutta 

20 

0 

0 

Sin. Ilemanta Kumari Devi ... 

5 

0 

0 

C. IT. Das 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. R. Ramakrishiiaii 

2 

0 

0 

Kali'i Nath Puiid 

5 

0 

0 

S-atkargaoii M. R. vScliool . . 

S 

0 

0 

Sj. Akshay Kumar Chanda 

2 

0 

0 

Sj. Al. Shankarnara>an Rao ... 

1 

0 

0 

,, Nritvalal Mukhcrji 

10 

0 

0 

Dumka Public, thro. Sj. J. N. 




Afilitary .Accounts As.sociatioii, 




Baiierjee 

50 

0 

0 

Cawnpur (2ud iiistaliuenl) ... 

ISO 

0 

0 

Dr. D. AI. S. Vermah 

2 

0 

0 

Dunika Public (2nd ill^tal.) 

SO 

0 

0 

Sj. P. K. Ramachandran 

2 

0 

0 

Sin. Aiiiia|iiinm Chatterji 

1 

0 

0 

,, Surendra X"ath Chakravarty 

10 

0 

0 

,, Kamala (Uiatak ... 

1 

0 

0 

,, Nritvalal Mukherjee 

5 

0 

0 

riiroiigh vSj Atuleiidn (lupta ... 

8 

0 

0 

„ N. Chandra 

10 

0 

0 

.Mkiliabad R. K. Vivekaiiamla 




Rai Bahadur Paresh Chaiulra 




Mandir ... 

4 

0 

0 

Baiierjee 

1 

0 

0 

Dr. Shyama Pada Mukhcrji ... 

3 

0 

0 

Bengalee Students,* College 




.\ Sympathiser 

10 

0 

0 

Ho.stcl, Cuttack 

8 

14 

0 

Sj. P. K. Ghose ... 

1 

0 

0 

Thro. Sri Kri-^lma Vidyapilli, 




Directors, I^aiid ReCf.»nl.-> Surxcv, 




Paha 

80 

0 

0 

ncni^al 

18 

0 

0 

Sj. K. N. Chittre 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. J. X. IkKc Ra;. 

10 

0 

0 

,, Mrityuiijav Dhar 

1 

0 

0 

Dr. Nandi ug 

30 

0 

0 

Sm. Mriiialini 

4 

0 

0 

Students, Muraligachha High 




Sj. Brijniohaii Vaish 

5 

0 

0 

Stdiool 

7 

0 

0 

,, B. Jiimah 

2 

0 

0 

Sj. Bimal Chandra Sikder 

2 

0 

0 

„ Tl. 1). Kaniath ... 

5 

0 

0 

,, Taraprasaniia Ray 

2 

0 

0 

Ramakri.slina Ashram, San.sha- 




S(‘cy., Ilcngalce Durgabari Seva 




b.iri (2iiil in.sta]iiient) 

2.1 

0 

0 

Samity 

50 

0 

0 

Sj. .\natlibandhii Mukherjee ... 

S 

0 

0 

Sj. Manoraiijaii Sninajpati 

S 

0 

0 

„ K. B. Desai 

10 

0 

0 

.. TIarish Chandra Ranerji 

S 

0 

0 

Girls and Teachers, R. K. 




Roliini Kumar Ruse 

5 

0 

0 

Alissioii Sarada Alandir, 




M H. N. Dutta 

10 

0 

0 

Sarisha 

5 

8 

0 

M Narendra Kumar Diitl 

2 

0 

0 

B<iy.s atul Teachers, R. K. 




,, Nagcndra Krishna Dutta ... 

12 

0 

0 

Mi.ssioii Siksha Alaiidir, 




,, Bccharain Nandi 

1 

0 

0 

Sarisha 

14 

4 

0 

Indian Staff of Messrs. Rally 




Jhikra Tarun Sangha 

20 

0 

0 

Bros., Calcutta 

56 

10 

0 

Sj. Ilarendra Narayan Chakro- 




Ramkrislina Sevashrain, 




verty 

6 

6 

0 

Hajiganj 

150 

0 

0 

„ A. K. Ghosh ... 

10 

0 

0 

Students, Rampurliat H. K. 




Thro. Saroj Nalini Nari Alangal 




School 

50 

0 

0 

Samity, Basirhat ... 

48 

0 

0 
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New and Old Delhi Bengali 




Thro. Sliivaram Bhuiya 

22 

0 

0 

High School, through R. K. 




Sj. R. D. Dutta ... 

3 

0 

0 

Math, Delhi 

460 

0 

0 

„ R. L. Ghosh 

10 

0 

0 

R. K. V. Sevashrani, Miizaffar- 




,, Beni Madliav JMukherjee ... 

10 

0 

0 

pur 

52 

0 

0 

Thro. Sj. Rajaiii Kanta Do 

16 

0 

0 

Sj. N. V. Bhat 

85 

0 

0 

Paksey Vivekananda Chhatra 




„ Trikamdas Rowji 

10 

0 

0 

Saiigha (5th instalment) 

6 

0 

0 

„ Satish Cli. Sinha 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. Adityapada Roy 

18 

0 

0 

„ Shyania CIi. Chakrovertty 

4 

4 

0 

Chaparkona 'J'arun vSangha ... 

5 

0 

0 

„ Devendra Nath Sen 

2 

0 

0 

Swami Gopcswaraiiaiida 

10 

0 

0 

,, Sliaklii Dult 

5 

0 

0 

Dacca Flood Relief Comiiiiltee 

50 

0 

0 

A Parsee friend 

500 

0 

0 

;^^essrs. Ralhi & t'o., Bombay 

51 

0 

0 

Sj. Abani Nath Pandit 

25 

0 

0 

Through Mr. N. N. Baksi, 




Head Master, Raj Rajendranath 




Simla 

100 

0 

0 

High St’hool, Kaligiitij 

78 

0 

0 

Sj. B. C. Chatterjee 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Prasaiina Kumar Das (jupta 

10 

0 

0 

„ Kartic Chandra Pal 

34 

0 

0 

Dr. Ivakshiiii Narayan 

10 

0 

0 

„ .Asliutosli Pal 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. J. N. N. Sarnia 

5 

0 

0 

Dr. Haran Chandra Banerjee ... 

2 

0 

0 

„ Bliut Nath Basil ^lallick ... 

2 

0 

0 

Sj. Devendra Nath Bhatl.ichariee 

*2 

0 

0 

Sill. Nirup.'iiiia Sircar 

4 

0 

0 

„ Alahim Chandra Ray, Presi- 




„ Naiidini Devi ... 

100 

0 

0 

dent, Chunapati 

100 

0 

0 

A friend 

*2 

0 

0 

Mr. M. Slade 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Prakash Chandra I>e 

5 

0 

0 

Sm. vSandhya Rani 

1 

0 

0 

,, Annada Prosad Ih^sc 

5 

0 

0 

vSj, Babii Huh a 

1 

0 

0 

C. Raniaswanii Naidit 

5 

0 

0 

Late Dayabhai OadaMiai Kothari 

150 

0 

0 

Mrs. Sudhira Devi 

5 

0 

0 

Through Sj. B. Jiiinah 

78 

8 

0 

Coolies <if Halmari Tea Instate 

18 

0 

0 

Students, Rnmpurhat ITiion 




Sj. Magni Lai Jaina 

20 

0 

0 

Si'hool 

30 

0 

0 

Teachcr.s and Students, vSarisha 




Chhatra Sangha, Lakslmii Kaula 




High School ... 

25 

0 

0 

High Schejol, Kalnia 

15 

0 

0 

^[anikgnnj Public, thro. Sj. 




Sj. Ha la Mini 

15 

0 

0 

N. M. Dult 

40 

8 

0 

Students, Dhapdhapi M. 1(. 




Sj. I^rabodh Chandra Saha 

1 

0 

0 

School 

8 

0 

0 

,, Hopes war Sarker 

0 

8 

0 

vSj. ITaripada Samanta 

2 

0 

0 

Kamala High School, Hrd(A) 




„ Keshabram Naniram 

1 

4 

0 

4th (A) and 5th (A iS: B) Class 




Arva Samity, Bebala 

too 

0 

0 

Boys 

1 

4 

8 

A. N. & I). P. Railway Cons- 




Sj. Avinash Chandra Sircar ... 

1(1 

0 

0 

truction Staff, through N. V. 




Stud e n 1 s, Scottish Chnrclus 




Afonohar, Digras 

no 

0 

0 

College, Calcutta ... 

825 

0 

0 

The Staff of Bhodreswarghat 




Sj. K. \'. Sadasivaiii 

10 

0 

0 

Goods Shed 

5 

0 

0 

,, Balarani ^lahanti 

5 

0 

0 

vSj. D. N. Ray 

i 

0 

0 

A Contributor 

5 

0 

0 

Miss Trawati Huha ... 

1 

0 

0 

Darsha Voungnieii’s Association 

4 

0 

0 


— 

- 

— 

liast Bengal and Assam P'lood 




Total 

8,164 

6 

8 

Relief Committee ... 

250 

0 

0 


— 

— 

— 

Sj. Jadav Chandra Ray 

2 

0 

0 





,, Saroj Kumar Dutta 

1 

0 

0 

(S«l.) SWAMi Sn)l>H.\NANO\, 



As.sani and Bengal I'lwd Relief 
Committee, Bnssein 

700 

0 

0 

Secretary, A*. 

K. Mission. 

Sj. Atulendu Gupta 

5 

4 

0 

25-8-1929. 
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tjto T 

Arise 1 Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

XVIII 

{To a Western Disci fyle) 

Switzerland, 
August, i8g6. 

Be you holy and above all sincere and do not for a moment give up your 
trust in the Lord and you will sec the light. Whatever is truth will remain 
forever ; whatever not, none can preserve. We are helped in being born in a time 
when everything is (piickly searched out. Whatever others think or do, lower 
not your standard of purity, morality and love of God ; above all beware of all 
secret organizations. No one who loves God need fear any jugglery. Holiness 
is the highest and divinest power in earth and in heaven. “Truth alone triumphs, 
not untruth. Through truth alone is opened the way to God.’* Do not care for 
a moment who joins hands with you or not, be sure that you touch the hand of 
the Lord. That is enough 

I went to the glacier ('f Monte Ro.sa ye.stcrday and gathered a few hardy 
flowers growing almost in the midst of eternal snow. I send you one in this 
letter hoping that you \vill attain to a .similar spiritual hardihood amidst all the 
snow and icc of this earthly life 

Your dream was very, very beautiful. In dream our souls read a layer of our 
mind which we do not read in our waking hours, and how^ever unsubstantial 
imagination may be, it is behind the imagination that all unknown psychic truths 
lie. Take heart. We will try io do what we can for the good of humanity, — the 
rest depends upon the Lord 

Well, do not be anxious, do not be in a hurry. Slow, persistent and silent 
work docs everything. The Lord is great. We will succeed, my boy. We must. 
Blessed be His Name ! . . . . 
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PRARUDDHA HTIARATA 


Here in America are no Ashramas. Wt)uld there was one ! TTow would I 
like it and what an amount of it would df) to this c()Untry ! ! ! 

XIX 

(To an American Friend) 

A L A M K I ) A , C A MKOR N I A , 
I2lh April, I goo, 

Mother is becoming: inojiitious once more. Things are lookiii" ui>. 

They must. 

Work always l)rin«s evil with it. I have paid for the accumulated evil with 
bad health. I am ^^lad. My mind is all the better for it. There is a mellowness 
and a calmness in life now, which was never tt'cre before. I am learnin.'^ now 
how to be attached as well as detached, and mentally becoming my own master. . . 

Mother is doing Her own work ; 1 do nut worry mucli now. Moths like nie 
die by the thousand every instant. Her work goes on all the same. Glory unto 
Mother ! . . . Alone and drifting about in the will-current of the Mother, has 
been my whole life. The moment I have tried to break this, that moment 1 ha\e 
been hurt. Her will be done • . . . . 

I am happy, at pence with myself, and more of the Sannyasin than I ever was 
before. The love for my own kith and kin is growing le.ss every day, and that 
for Mother increasing. ]\feinories of long nights of vigil with Sri Raiiiakrishiia 
under the Dakshineswar lk\nyaii are waking up once more. .\nd woik? What is 
work ? Whose work ? Whom shall I ^vork for ? 

I am free. I am Mother’s child. She works, vShe plays. Why should I plan? 
Wliat should T plan ? Things came and went, fust as She liked, without my 
planning, in spite of my planning. We are Her automata. vShe is the wirepuller. 


WOMEN AND THE ARTS 

I)Y vSrsTER Nivkdit.v 


W'e talk a great deal of what is 
to be taught us. Why do we not 
glance occasionally at what we ought 
to learn for ourselves? National res- 
toration may involve a recoilcr pour 
mieiix sauler (a recoil in order to leap 
better), but national restoration can- 
not take place by mere imitation of 
the pa.st. For the strength gathered 
in that past we have now to find new 
applications. Are the old industries 
dead? Then, with the craft-dexterity 
and WT.sdom which they bred in us, 
let us invent new industries. The 
women’s occupations are vanishing 
curiously. The old incised clay for 


dislies, the old modellings for worship, 
the nice floor- ornaments for the thres- 
hold, are less and less needed. But 
the power that produced these things 
is still there. Let it now become the 
mother of great Indian schools of 
dc.sign and .sculi)tiire. Let us open 
our eyes to the true ambitions. In 
some ages woman is admired for her 
ignorance and touching naivete. In 
others she is equally praised for her 
learning. The one sentimentality is as 
usele.ss as the other. ]‘!ach is merely 
a fashion. The true (luestion is: what 
knovvledge, what power, what self- 
discipline and creative impulse has the 



WOMKN AND THU ARTS 
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race clevulopud in this or that ilircc- 
tioii, by each one of its children ? 

For a /^rcat .school of needlework 
we require only that the energy of 
the intellect should he added to that 
training of hand and eye. which a 
hundred connnunities of craftsmen in 
India, and every Hindu woman in her 
home in some degree already possess. 
But who ha:i thought of this subject 
as providing matter for the intellect at 
all? Who has thought of the historical 
learning that might he conceiitraled 
upon it, of the geographical knowledge 
that it might be made to involve? It 
may he that in this great syntheses 
and study of the past, the exquisite 
originality f)f Kashmir and Benares, 
of the Mohammedan woman and the 
Hindu craftsman, would dissolve away 
like dew before sunrise. But at least 
they >vould earn a no])lcr passing now 
that they are losing their character 
in vulgar adaptations for the Knro])ean 
market. And if we may argue from 
analogy, there is no proof that the 
rise of synthetic study destroys local 
imagination when the latter continues 
to he the minister of any deep undying 
conviction of the larger (»rder. In 
Knrope to-day, needlework is a living 
art, because tlie Churcli and the 
<loctrinc of the Church continue to 
demand its pen)etual illustration. 
Tiideod a fresh accession of energy has 
enriched it in certain dircction.s, it 
wondd seem, coincident with the 
revival of genuine mediawalism in 
religious faith. 

In India, the inspiration that waits 
to find realisation and adornment in 
beautiful needlework is that of the 
civil and national life. What ecelcsijis- 
ticisni has been to Phigland with her 
political commonplacencss, that the 
political life is about to be to India. 
Hitherto we cannot think of any 
application of embroidery that has tiot 
been personal or domestic. In the time 
to come, however, we shall find our- 
selves ransacking the treasures of the 
past, and the imagination of all lands, 
in order to find material with which 


to exi)ress the enthusiasm of Himuinity. 
It will l)c a:i Indian enthusiasm, and 
for it nature and the ancient nionu- 
nieiits will he studied afresh. Kach 
sv.ggestion, each motif, will be worked 
up. The dawning idea will pour itself 
out ill a thousand forms. Uach hamlet 
will have its banners ; each officer of 
the natiomd life his regal robe, and 
in the tcirq/ies the vestments of the 
gfKls will he as piously collected and 
as rigorously treasured as the ancient 
texts. For these things are symliols of 
achievement and aspiration, and not the 
puerile vanities they seem. We must 
learn to understand and express in 
unknown h^rms the national instinct for 
splendour. Uach people, its history, 
literature, art, and religion, has to be 
.sympathetically known and understood, 
hehvi'e we can fr.lly appreciate and dis- 
tinguish the art-iieedlcwork of a Belgian 
c(mvent side by side with that of the 
Turkish zenana or the Chinese home, 
(hiiy a deep and living knowledge of 
thought and feeling can enable us to 
place c»nr symbolism rightly. And 
symbolism w rongly used always becomes 
a vulgarity. The red ro.ses of Bokhara 
and the gt)ldcii lilies of France are 
iiislaiices of what we call the political 
or national use of needlework. Catholic 
altars fnrni.'^h innumerable specimens 
of its religious value. And the 
treasures of princes, Uast and West, 
demonstrate its importance among the 
;a'ts of luxury. The great hulk of 
its aclu’eveiiients the world over has 
belonged to the last-named class alone. 
It is for women in India to-day to 
redeem one of the most beautiful of 
the arts from so uiidesired a negli- 
gence, and fill it with the fulness of 
their imagination and tciidcruess. Why 
should we not realise that a thing 
into which we have put our own taste 
and our own works, is with all its 
iinperfcctness, a nobler offering of 
affection than anything that could be 
bought in the market? Why should 
the Mussulman woman who vows a 
rhadder of flowers to the honoured 
dead, not promise instead to work the 
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blossoms with her own littk* tireless 
hands on sonic dainty fabric? I^t 
tlie rich and a^ed offer glistening silk 
threads and cloth of gold, and lei the 
young and devout ply the needle back 
and forth till the task is done. 

It may be many would be needed 
to co-o])crate in the task year after 
year. The tapestries of feudal castles 
in Knrope were made by successive 
generations of labour in the women’s 
bower. Why should Hindu women, 
similarly, not band themselves together, 
to work banners for the Durga pro- 
cessions at the Puja? Why should 
these ceremonies not be made increas- 
ingly fine and imposing in each respect 
year after year? It would not do to 
copy cither design or colours from the 
horrible “made in Germany” school of 
pictures at present in vogue. There 
would need to be a jialieut searching 
of Benares and Rajpntana for si»ccimcns 
of a finer age as models. But few 
subjects would lend themselves so 
rai)idly as Durga to a magnificent 
treatment with the needle. The same 
difficiilly would not be encountered in 
designing banners for the use of the 
Vai.shiiava sankirtan. In the bazars 
even of Calcutta lo-day, one comes now 
and then on the fragile little brush- 
work pictures of Radha and Krishna 
standing against a jxdlow sky under a 
black tree, — pictures which arc ex- 
amples of a \’ery fine though uncons- 
cious order of decoration. The painter 
of the Indian bazar u.scs yellow here 
for exactly the same reason that made 
Cimabue use gold, — to indicate the 
sacredness of the subject. 

There is a touching custom pre- 
valent amongst Bengali women, of 
working slippers for their husband’s 
wearing- Unfortunately, at present the 
models imitated arc generally atrocities 
of the rankest kind. But these would 
go out of fashion, if a larger know- 
ledge came in, to feed a nobler imagina- 
tion and sense of beauty. And why 
should slippers form the solitary offer- 
ing? Why not an exquisite cover for 
some favourite book, or some article 


for the writing-desk, or if the recipient 
be a woman, for the work-basket? 
Out of a worn-out sari or chadder, once 
precious, one might cut enough stuff to 
cover a blotting l>ook, or make a l>ag, 
and work upon it with one’s own 
needle a name or a date. As we search 
for ornament, we may perhaps find on 
some brass vessel a pattern suggesting 
a border or decorative panel. Or we 
may deliberately attempt to coi>y a 
fragment of Chinese or IMohammedan 
wwkmaiiship. In doing the last, we 
arc beginning in the finest way that 
deeper study of the art which might 
ultimately make ns largely and per- 
manently useful to others. It would 
be better to po>tpone indefinitely the 
imitatimi of such Kuropean patterns as 
we can get. In almost every case, the 
specimens of liuropean taste, that have 
>ct reached the Kast are of the most 
low and degraded Kind, and nothiin' 
can be more [laiiifnl than the roses, 
forget-me-nots, and coloured alphabets, 
in Berlin wool-work and aniline-dyed 
crewel silks, on wliieh Bengali women . 
of jiulgment and dignity in other 
respects, can be content to waste their 
time. 

In the attempt to [lopnlarise aii- 
nccdlework one is not unaware of the 
danger involved. The horror of ein- 
hroidered tca-cloths and croclieted anti- 
macassars is before us every day. The 
rage for useless rubbish and the multi- 
plication of unnecessary ornament is 
vulgar and inartistic, not a service of 
the beautiful or the true. 

Moreover, there is a real necessity 
in the present stage of women’s 
education, for introducing varied 
manual occupations. A devcloiimcnt 
of brain without hand, of word with- 
out deed, of thinking without power 
of initiation and sustained action, will 
prove almost entirely retrogressive. 
It is most undesirable that a woman 
should go blind, as has happened so 
often amongst the i;easants in Venetia 
or in Normandy, in the effort to 
produce beautiful lace. Yet unless the 
notion of i^erfectioii for its own sake 
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call speak to our girls through the 
new opportunities of the present, as 
it lias in those of the past, there cannot 


be true education. And from such a 
gain even a case of blindness now and 
again should not deter us. 


A CALL TO THE ETERNAL 

By the Editor 


I 

Life progresses by continual aflirma- 
tioii and negation. If we are to under- 
stand the proper value and significance 
of a thing, we have to observe it with 
a detached vision. By renouncing wc 
gain. Our day's work would have lost 
all charm and ground down our .soul, 
if we had not the oblivion of the night- 
ly sleep. This is a truth, the pro- 
fundity of which often escapes us. We 
think that to do the best in anything 
we must be attached to it. Wc forget 
tliat attachment binds and to that ex- 
tent limits our powers and capacity to 
accomidish. It is in the inner detach- 
ment that we go l>eyond limitations and 
our being flows in unimpeded streams. 

This is more true of the wider phases 
of life. Hence the ideal of Vdtw- 
Imxatha. After life’s long work, a 
weariness seizes the soul, a weariness 
which is really a re-creation. Wc no 
longer feel attracted by the hurr>’ and 
bustle of action. It all seems empty 
and valueless. What is there in earn- 
ing money and bringing up children? 
So the soul turns back. It wnthdraws 
itself from the external world into the 
silence of the meditation of the Eternal ; 
and there it finds its solace. We do 
not like the society of men. It seems 
so superficial ! We want to find the 
deeper companionship of the Soul of 
our soul. A new being emerges within 
our own self. Wc are enthralled by 
its peace and beauty, and its gleams 
cast a healing influence on our lacerated 
heart. Wc deny the world, the exter- 
nal, and find the greater; truth and 
reality of the inner .self and the peace 
and richness thereof. Henceforth wc 
turn our back on the world and its 


multifarious duties, and the finding of 
the soul is our only quest. 

A step further and there is the ideal 
of Sannydsa. Why should one spend 
the best part of life and energy to learn 
the truth that after all life is an empty 
dream and that the reality is elsewhere? 
There are some who are born with the 
instinctive consciousness of the truth. 
They do not rccpiirc to pass through 
the grinding mill of the world to reach 
tile gate of truth. They stand Ixifore 
the gate itself and they enter it as 
early as po.ssible. The world is false, 
they know. And they have nothing 
to do with it. The only reality is God. 
To find Him, to know Him, to be 
absorbed in Him, that is their only 
quest. 

Thus tlicrc is a deep feeling in every 
Hindu’s mind that the life that the 
average man is living, is not a natural 
one. Action is not the natural condi- 
tion of man. Inaction, a state beyond 
all change and nccc.ssity of change, is 
his true and permanent condition. 
Compared with that eternal state, the 
millions of lives through wdiich the 
soul passes to reach the state of eternal 
bcaliliidc, are nothing but a moment. 
The Tvternity looms so vast and subs- 
tantial before the Hindu mind that it 
cannot but consider that to be the 
reality, and the relative life as unreal. 
All his efforts, therefore, are directed to 
tran.sceiiding all limitation, and losing 
himself in the Infinite. He looks upon 
the world and its concerns with an 
amused eye. He cannot take them so 
seriously. It is more or less a fun, he 
thinks. To act is not our vocation. 
To think or feci also in not our nature. 
To be, that is our true nature. To be, 
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to become the Eternal, beyond all 
change and necessity of change, that is 
the goal. 

II 

How the Hindu thought stultifies 
itself ! — wc hear the horrified critic 
exclaim. How can such a nation live 
and prosper?— he asks. Alas for the 
critic, the ways of life and reality are 
mysterious. It works its ways through 
contradiction. The greatest generalisa- 
tion of the relative reality is perhaps 
that it is sclf-coiitradictory. That is 
why wc said that life progresses by 
coiitiinnl affirmation and negation. It 
is because the Hindu is so intent on 
forgetting life that life is eternal in 
India. Which race on the face of the 
earth is so enigmatically permanent as 
the Hindu ? It rises revivified phoc- 
nix-like from every foreign invasion. 
Every period of depression has been 
followed by a period of every greater 
prosperity. Whaf is the secret source 
of its peri)etual life? The Ilindirs 
denial of life. God is not attached to 
the creation. Therefore the cycle of 
creation is never-ending. This is the 
blessed contradiction. I.et us be the 
eternal ; and life’s rich creation will 
never know any end. 

So to-day we want to forget every- 
thing, — our domestic problems, our 
social and economic troubles, our politi- 
cal distresses, our national degradation 
and the international vagaries. We 
want to deny and forget everything. 
The.se are all vanity. What is the 
reality behind them ?— Xotliiiig. The 
world itself is false, how can its goings- 
on be true? They weary the soul. 
No doubt from onr present limited 
view-point, the universe is tremendous- 
ly real. To-day our life is beset with 
problems. The nation is crying in 
agony. There is no end of suffering. 
But all these are true only to a certain 
point. Beyond that, they do not exist. 
And it is the call of the Beyond that is 
insistent to-day. 

We have .so often inflicted the 
thoughts of the passing world on our 


readers that we hoixi wc shall be ex- 
cused if for once wc call them to the 
Beyond. Yes, we must also have the 
power and the heart to look unconcern- 
ed on the suffering world. “Let the 
dead bury the dead. Do thou follow 
Ale.” This contradiction is the sus- 
tenance of our exi.steiicc. Were w'e to 
exhaust ourselves on the surface of the 
Being, our life would be hollow and 
disconsolate. Fortunately, wc can 
withdraw ourselves from the ramifica- 
tions of the surface and dive deep. So 
let this thought be uppermost in our 
miiul always,— to dive deep, to deny 
the relative existence, and to be absorb- 
ed in the Absolute. It is natural with 
us at present to lose ourselves in the 
iiiiiltifarioiis thoughts and activities of 
the relative life. We do not rennire to 
make efforts to plunge into them. We 
arc always in them. W'e are continual- 
ly being dragged on by them. What 
we require is to be disengaged from 
their tentacles. For that \/c require 
to make Herculean efl’orLs. b'or lives 
and lives, for millions of births, we 
have been habituated to live on the 
surface, so much so that the chanj-ing 
aspects of being now appear to us ;is 
the essence of Being itself. Wc are 
hypnoti.scd. This deep-rooted habit 
oaniifH be overcome in a day. 'Premen- 
dons struggle is needed to overc(‘iiie the 
b.ires of the relative life, ami they 
cannot be overcome once for all. They 
rise i)Owerful again and again from 
their defeat. An alert eye has to bv 
kept oil them. Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. What should we do? 
Is it not clear that the greatc.st part of 
our energy is to l)e devoted to the 
denial of the relative life and being, so 
that our mind may learn to abide for 
ever in the Eternal ? It is for this that 
wc must make real efforts. 

Let a weariness seize our soul. Let 
us be weary of the distractions of life. 
But that weariness should be genuine; 
that is to say, it must not be negative, 
it must be at the same time a re- 
creation. A new, (leeiicr and larger 
asi>cct of being must appear in the 
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ciuiet of that weariness. This weari- 
ness is Vairdgya. Ret the relativities 
blow away like a passing storm and 
the Eternal shine clear before our 
vision. Let us create a storm in our 
life that it may blow away all the dust 
and cobwebs which at present blur our 
vision of the reality. 

Ill 

So long as there is death, we cannot 
rest content with our ijresent condi- 
tions. The life of the Eternal and the 
in.sistent silent call thereof may be 
ridiculed. Nice argmnents may be put 
forward to prove that there is nothing 
beyond the [lerceptible universe. Argu- 
ments can be fought by connter-argu- 
iiieiits. There is no conclusion or con- 
viction that way. But the grim death ! 
Death is the arch argument. Is des- 
truction the end of everything? Our 
whole soul revolts against the idea of 
annihilation. Continuity of existence 
is the most cherished desire of our 
heart. It is on the assured truth of 
that hope that we build our entire life. 
There would be no meaning in our pre- 
sent activities, in our moral eflorts, in 
serving the sufTering humanity, in 
loving men, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, if there were no jmst mortem 
existence. If this life were all, if the 
visible reality were the only reality, 
there would have been no meaning in 
them. What is the standard by which 
to judge right and wrong and deter- 
mine duty? But the moment we 
assume that there is an aspect of being, 
ill the realisation of which lies our 
greatest happiness and fulfilment, wc 
find meaning in our present life and 
activity, we know that that which 
hampers the realisation of the Eternal 
is wrong and that which helps, is 
right. 

But how do wc know^ that death is 
not the end of everything? Where is 
the surety that there is existence beyond 
death? Mere hope or assurance is 
nothing. We must each of us prove 
it to ourselves. And no inferential 
proof will do. We must become the 


eternal existence. We must realise 
ourselves as eternal and immortal. That 
alone will convince. And to become 
immortal we must renounce and trans- 
cend the finite and mortal. We must 
deny them in order to reach the Infinite. 
Here is another mystery of the soul’s 
progress. There is no development pro- 
perly so-called. There is only continual 
manifestation through denials. We 
deny the lowc?r being in order to ex- 
press the higher. We have to deny, 
and not hug it to our bosom. There 
are as it were innumerable layers of 
being, each of which contradicts the 
others, so that it tends to assume an 
aspect of sovereignty. That is the 
reason why while we are in one jdane 
of being, the other planes seem non- 
existent. This peculiarity of our psy- 
chical being we must ever bear in 
mind. It is useless to try to harmonise. 
We have to deny continually. 

If, then, we arc to realise our im- 
mortal being, wc must deny our mortal 
aspect. Wc have to renounce the 
mortal life and its relations. We must 
die to live. Renunciation,— that is the 
watchword. Thus even to substantiate 
our present life, we must taste of im- 
mortality. Otherwise there will not be 
any eiithu.siasni. But he who has tasted 
iniinortality, can he feel any enthusiasm 
for the relative life? It is said by 
those who know that the substance 
of the relative world is Divinity itself. 
The Divine as it were has put on the 
garb of name and form and is appear- 
ing variegated. To us, however, the 
Divine substance is hidden. As our 
spiritual vision grows clear, we begin 
to perceive the Divinity as enclosed 
within the names and forms. And then 
with the growing siiiritual perception, 
the underlying unity of all things 
becomes more and more patent. The 
names and forms are as it were divested 
of their Divine substance. They be- 
come emtity, shadow’-like, and the 
Divinity emerges clear of those entan- 
glements. The Divinity exist?* by it- 
self. We also feel ourselves separate 
from the sheaths of body and mind, as 
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pure spirit, one with the Divinity. It 
so happens, therefore, that the man of 
realisation can no more interest him- 
self in the shadowy relativities. He is 
lost in the Eternal. Time can no 
longer lure him back into its clasp. 

IV 

So, on and on in our pursuit of the 
Eternal. “Let the dead bury the dead.*’ 
Let us forget the world, and with one- 
pointed devotion meditate on the 
Paternal Lord. That is the only life 
worth living. Wc are not unaware 
that to abide in the Eternal is not 
easy. We know that it is extremely 
difficult to deny the present life. What 
are we to do? We 7nust practise daily. 
Just as our nightly sleep is the denial 
of our feverish activities of the day, 
so let one part of our mind deny the 
worldly preoccupations of the other 
part. Let one part of our energy and 
time be devoted in contradistinction to 
the denial of our worldly pursuits and 
the meditation of the A])Solute. Wc 
must continue this way from day to 
day, year to year; and we must try to 
give more and more time and energy 
and mind to God than to the world, 
till God engulfs our whole time and 
being. 

We feel that the sentiments and 
ideas expressed here will jar on many 
of our national workers. Many of them 
have again and again charged religion 
with its preoccupations with the 
Eternal as one of the causes of India’s 
downfall. We feel like retorting : 
What does it matter? Are we to judge 
everything by material prosperity and 
political freedom? If there is truth in 
religion, religion must be practised in 
spite of India’s downfall and other 
things. If there is the Internal which 
is the Soul of our soul, .should we seek 
the Eternal or material prosperity ? 
They know little of the secrets of the 
soul who believe that human nature can 
be attached permanently to temporal 
pursuits. They know only the surface 
of the mind. The great depths are 
unknown and non-existent to them. 


But of course, wc shall not retort that 
way. We want to point out that pre- 
occupation with God is not harmful 
eveii to national w^ork. It is useless to 
try to convince those who do not 
believe in religion. But those who do 
and yet want incessant work and no 
communion with the liternal, are self- 
deluded. vSuch workers may be good 
enough for liiirry and bustle, but they 
are not solid men themselves; and their 
work will be lacking in far-reaching 
influence. They will only move on 
the surface. The deej) powers of the 
soul are hidden for them and they 
cannot bring them to bear on their 
work. If they want to produce lasting 
results, unblemished by vicious errors, 
they must abide a long time everyday 
with God in the silence of their soul, 
and then their vision will be clear and 
feelings and actions free from error. 
But it is no joke to realise the silence 
l)rcgnant with the Divine. One must 
try to withdraw the senses from their 
objects, and the mind from its inulti- 
farioiis thoughts and emotions. How 
hard it is to do this, only those who 
try know. One must practise regular- 
ity, at certain hours of the day. Thus 
through long practice, the iniiul may 
l>e habituated to remain balanced c\’en 
amidst oiitvvard pre(^>ccn])ations. 

So here again, we are fac».d by tlu: 
truth that our main work is the denial 
of the earthly life. So long as wc 
Itclicve the world activities, even the 
service of men, to be utmost real, how 
can we acquire the iK)wer to deny 
them? There must be the strong con- 
viction within us that God after all is 
the only reality and nothing else exists. 
Without that' conviction, the outgoing 
tendencies and powers of the mind 
cannot be checked and concentrated. 

V 

It is not a fantastic pose we are 
assuming here. Life is a bundle of 
contradictions. We are only drawing 
the pointed attention of our readers to 
tw'o supreme facts which we may easily 
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forget: (1) We must never forget that 
the only thing that exists, and the 
only reality worth seeking is Cod. 
Neither the solving of social, national 
or international problems, nor the 
service of luiinanity, is the ultimate 
goal. The highest goal is the realisa- 
tion of Cod ; and the knowledge of 
Cod and the knowledge of the world 
cannot CO- cMisi. (2) The service of 
men and the alleviation of luinian 
suffering is best done by not concentra- 
ting conscious attention on tlicni, but 
by the indirect action of a mind, itself 
lost in (lod. The greatest servers of 
humanity, the saints, prophets and In- 
carnations, have all been unconscious 
workers. CoiisciDUsly their only quest 
has been ('od, not as revealed in 
nation or hnniaiuhy, but as lie is in 
Himself, lint because they lived with 
Cod alone, their influence was the 
most potent on men. Had they divided 
their iiiiiul between men and Cod, they 
would have l)een less effective in their 
influence on mankind. This is the 
secret, “-subjectively, they lived only 
for Cod, and therefore objectively, 
they served men best. 

Hut that is not also the whole truth, 
'rile men of Cod bect)me more and 
more like C,od Flimself. 'I'hey become 
impregnateil by the Divine nature, or 
rather they become Divine as they be- 
come al.csorbed iii and identified with 
God. Wh.it do we find of Cod? This 
creation is held together and every 
iiioinciit rejuvenated, not by the iiiter- 
veiilion of God in the human fashion, 
blit subtly, mysteriously, by His mere 
presence. So the men of God nourish 
the being of men by their proximity, 
indirectly, unconsciously. Hut Cod also 
destroys. Playfully He brings into 
Ixjilig this infinitely various universe, 
and playfully He destroys it. So there 
are two opposite movements of the 
soul. In one it finds the whole uni- 
verse interpenetrated by Cod and even 
the meanest being appears to it as God 
Himself, It kneels before it in ecstatic 
adoration, and its love and service know 
no end. In another, it finds the 


variegated universe as empty shadow, 
unreal, false, and God as the transcend- 
ental reality. And then the world is 
forgotten. There is no <iucstion of 
love or service. 

These twin aspects of the soul-life 
are t»rninincnlly manifest in all great 
lives. We always find in the great 
saints, the altcriiale expression of all- 
sweeping love and coinpleic indiffer- 
ence. If we consider carefully, we 
shall find that the last days of a 
saint’s life are often characterised by a 
diejjcr absorption in Cod and complete 
inditrerence to tlie relative life, to serve 
which pel bill )S he dedicated the best 
l)arl of his life and energy. It is due 
to no disgust or ctnisciousncss of task 
fulfilled. It is merely the assertion of 
tile alternale jisr-ect of the soul-life. 
To realise the world as Divine and to 
find it shadowy are hut alternate as- 
!)ects of the same great e.xperieiicc to 
uhicli Cod alone is real. 

These truths of the soul-life arc ap- 
plicable also to us ordinary men. Our 
life also must have these twin aspects. 
No doubt, ill our present state, we 
cannot totally forego activities, internal 
and exleriial. Hut we must not lose 
siidit of the ultimate truth, and wc 
must, in accordance with it, try to 
realise both these aspects in our life. 
— We must act and serve in the spirit 
of worship; but wo must know at the 
same tinu; that all this is vanity, - the 
world and its concerns arc fal.se and 
unreal and that God alone is real. 
And thus wc must every day sit in 
mcilit.'ition again and again, withdraw- 
ing (»ur coiiscif^usness from everything 
and a])plying it o\\ Cod, who is the 
vSoiil of onr soul and who abides in 
our inmost being. Without the latter 
aspect, the former will be false and 
superficial. But the latter stands by 
itself. The instinct the Hindu mind 
that our true nature is transcendental 
and actionlcss is literally true, lhat 
is the goal towards which all our efforts 
should be directed. May wc be lost 
more and more in the transcendental 
glory of the Lord ! 



THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


30th April, 1913. 

It was afternoon at the Bcliir 
Monastery. The disciple asked Swanii 
Brahmananda: “Maharaj, I have been 
asked to repeat the name of the Lord 
and meditate on Him at the same time. 
But I cannot meditate at all. And 
this often makes me extrcmelj- 
dejected. I have found that I may 
meditate in three different ways : firsi, 
I can concentrate ni}' mind on some 
particular part of the Object of medita- 
tion, — on His feet, eyes, or face; 
secondly, I may concentrate on Him 
part by part, from His feet to head 
and head to feet, and repeat the 
process several times ; and thirdly, 1 
may simply meditate on the whole of 
Him as sitting on the lotus of my 
heart. As regards the third process, 
I find that I cannot realise His image 
clearly, but only shadow-like. Never- 
theless the feeling that He is sitting 
on my heart gives me great joy. 
Kindly tell me which is the most 
effective among these three processes.** 

Sivami : “It is belter you put tliese 
cpiestions to your Gnni. It may be 
my answers will not be identical with 
hers. She will soon come to Calcutta. 

It is natural that you will 

feel depressed now and then. I also 
once felt like that while 1 was at 
Dakshineswar. I was very young then, 
and the Master was about fifty years 
old. Naturally 1 could not always 
speak out all I felt to him. ( )ne day 
I was meditating in the Kali tenu»lc. 
I could not concentrate my mind. This 
made me very sad. I said to myself: 
‘I have been living here so long, yet 
I have achieved little. What shall i 
engage myself with? Very well, 1 
shall not tell anything to the Master. 
I shall w^ait two or three days more. 
If I find that my condition has not 
changed by then, I shall return home. 
There I shall have many things with 


which to occupy my mind.* So I 
thought and returned to the Master*s 
room. The Master was then walking 
in the veranda. On seeing me he 
entered his room. It was then our 
custom to salute him after returning 
from the Kali temple and then take 
a spare breakfast. Accordingly I 

saluted him. But as I stood up, he 
said : ‘As you returned from the 
shrine, I found that your mind was 
as it were enmeshed.* I understood 
that he knew all. So I said : ‘You 
know everything. Yes, my mind has 
become really like tliat.* He then 

wrote something on my tongue. And 
at once all niy i)revious feelings 

vanished from my mind and I was 
overwhelmed with -an inexpressible joy 

“So long as I lived with him, I used 
to have spontaneous recollection and 

contemplation of God. An ecstatic' 
joy used to fill me always. That is 

wily one reciuires a powerful (iuru,- 
one who has realised God. The Guru 
and disciple should test each other fcjr 
a long time before the Guru initiates 
the disciple. Otherwise there may be 
regrets afterwards. For this is no 

passing relationship. 

“If any one wants to be my disciple, 
I at first send him away. If he per- 
sists, I give him a Holy Name and 

ask him to repeal that Name one 

thousand times everyday for one year. 
I have found that many are frightened 

away even by this prescription 

One has to work hard in initiating 
a disciple. First of all one must find 
out the real Mantra and hta of the 
disciple;* and that is a hard task. 

One day, one came to be initiated by 

*‘iTic p.sychic and psychological develop- 
ment of a man makes the worship of a 
particular aspect of the Divinity most suit- 
able for his spiritual growth. God in that 
aspect is his Ista. Itvery such aspect has 
a corresponding mystic formula. Tliat 
the mantra. 
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me. I thought that if 1 could know 
his Isla ill meditation, 1 would initiate 
him, otherwise not. So I sat in 
meditation. After an hour’s medita- 
tion, an image arose in my mind. The 
disciple afterwards .said that that indeed 
was the Divine form he liked best. . . . 
Nowadays most men do not do any- 
thing after initiation. It is not good 
to initiate one and all indiscriminately. 

“Go on practising hard. At first 
siiiritual practice is like drudgery, — 
like learning the alphabet. By and by 
you will have peace. For tw-o or three 
3Tars, I do not listen, if any one com- 
plains that he has not attained anything 
l)y initiation. After that he himself 
acknowledges that he is progressing. 
It is nothing to hurry about. Practise 
for two or three years. Then you will 


May, 1913. 

A scriptural chuss used to be held 
in the Visitors’ Room at the Belur 
Math every afternoon at three (except 
on Sundays), in which the monks as 
well as the visitors used to join. 
Once during the first week of May, 
vSwami Premanaiida said at the end of 
the cla.ss : 

“One day Gosainji came to the 
Master and iK^ggod him to free him 
from lust. The Master touched him. 
That touch produced wonderful results. 
On another occasion, another came and 
said to Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Sir, I feel 
so attracted by my wife that I cannot 
devote my mind to any other thing. 
All my business is going to rack and 
ruin. Please change my mental condi- 
tion.’ ‘Very well,’ the blaster replied, 
‘bring some fruits one day. I shall cat 
tip your mdyd.* When the fruits were 
brought, however, the blaster could 
not eat them, for try though he would, 
he could not raise them to his lips. 
I am told the man suffered a great 
deal for his wnfe afterwards.” 

R. came from Dakshinesw^ar. He had 
long lived with and served the Master 
and had often sent him to ecstasy by 


singing sweet songs. He was, there- 
fore, dearly loved by the Order of 
Ramakrishna. Swami Brahmananda 
had a great love for him and began 
to make great fun wdth him. In course 
of conversation R. said : 

“Formerly, the Master and Hriday 
used to live in the large room of the 
Kuthi (a building in the Dakshineswar 
Templej and the Master’s mother used 
to sleep in an adjoining small room. 
Many nights they used to hear a man 
with shoes on going up and downstairs, 
and opening doors and windows. It 
was a ghost, — possibly of a European. 
For the Kuthi had been a European 
residence before the Temple was built. 
The blaster used to say : ‘We cannot 
say that this world is entirely false. 
]«'or we arc actually seeing it with 
our eyes. Nor can we say that it is 
real. For just sec how this garden 
has changed. Formerly it was a grave- 
yard, and this Kuthi, the house of a 
European. But now! And some days 
after, this Temple also will vanish, and 
who knows what will come next?* 

“One day he said to me: ‘(')nce I 
had a vision, in which I saw many 
dancing round the Divine Mother, 
clapping their hands and crying 
‘‘Victory to Kali!*’ “Victory to 
Kali !’* and Rani Rasniani standing in 
the south-west corner of the room. 
Among those dancing were Mathur, 
Sambhu, Balaram, Jo\"gopal Sen and 
others, and also some white men and 
women whom I do not know t'et.’ ’’ 

Su'ami Premananda : “They were 
Westerners. An Western lady came 
here one day. When she was shown 
the relics of Sri Ramakrishna, she 
began to cry. She took a small bit 
of one of the momcntos. She said 
she would ever keep it in her bosom.” 

At night a class was held on Raja 
Yoga. When it was over, Swami 
Premananda said to the monks : 
“^Icrcly reading all these won’t do. 
You must meditate on these and build 
your life upon them. None of you 
who have come here through the grace 
of the Eord, are insignificant. You arc 
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all lion-cubs. It won’t be enough for 
you to say to people that you knoic 
this and that or Swaniiji had said so 
and so. You must demonstrate the 


validity of these teachings with your 
own life. Every one of you must be 
a model of Rciiiuiciation, Discrimina- 
tion and Dispassion." 


BUILDERS OF UNITY*' 

By Romain Rolland 


D aya nano a 

Indian religious thought had raised 
a purely Indian Samaj against Keshab’s 
Brahnio Samaj and against all attempt 
at Westernisation, even during his 
lifetime, and at its head was a person- 
ality of the highest order, Dayananda 
Sarasvaty' (182M883). 

This man with the nature of a lion 
is one of those, whom lunope is too 
apt to forget when she judges India, 
but whom she will prol.ud)ly remember 
hiter to her cost; for he was that rare 
combination, a thinker of action” with 
a genius for leadcrsliiji, like Viveka- 
nanda after him. 

While all the religious leaders of 
whom we ha\’e already spoken and 
shall speak in tlie future were and are 
from Bengal, Dayananda came from 

* All riglilri rcsirvfU. Tin's article iv-ay not 
Pe rcpri »dnce«l or transkilc3, in part or wliok*, 
either in India or abroad, wiih Jiit the special 
permi.ssioii of the anih^jr.— K:b 

’ llis real name, abandoned by himself, w.as 
Mulshankar. Sarasvaty was the surname 
of his Gnru, wh in he regarded as bis true 
father. I'or Dayaiuiiida^s life it is iicce.s.sar> 
to consult t):e classical hook of bajjiat Rai 
(the jj:rcat nationalist Indian leader, who has 
just died) : The /Irva SatiiCij, with an intro- 
duction by Sidney Webb, koiigmai!'!, Green 
& Co., T/OiuU/n, h)I5. 

* Ihil although the energy of the two men, 
the immense power of their preaching and 
their irresistible allraclion for the masses 
were ef|iial, in Vtvekatianda's case there was 
the additional fa^^cination of profundity of 
soul, the desire for pure contemplation, the 
bent of the inner being towj-rds coii.stant 
flights against which his necessity for ai tion 
had alwaj’s to struggle. Dayananda did not 
know this tragic division of soul. Neverthe- 
less he was all that was required for the 
task he had to accomplish. 


quite a ciiiTereiit land, the same which 
lialf a century later gave birth to 
naiulhi — the north-west coast of the 
Arabian vSea. He was born in Gujerat, 
at Aforvi in the Slate of Kathiawar, 
of a rich family belonging to the 
highest grade of Brahmans,'’ no less 
versed in Vedic learning than in 
iniiiidane affairs, both political and com- 
mercial. His father took part in the 
govcninicnt of the little native slate. 
He was rigidly orthodox according to 
the letter of the law with a stern 
domineering chanicter, which last to 
llis sorrow he passed on to his son. 

As a child Dayananda was therefore 
brought up under the strictest Brahman 
rule, and at the age of eight was 
invested with the sacred thread and 
all the severe moral obligations entailed 
by this privilege and rigorously cnfi.aeed 
by his family.’ It seemed as if he 
was to become a pillar of oriluidoxy 
in llis turn, but instead lie was to 
be the Samson, who pulled down the 
pillars of the tcni|>le, a striking example 
among a hundred others of the vanity 
of hnimin effort, when it imagines that 
it is possible by a superimposed ediica- 
lion to fashion the mind of the rising 
generation and so dispose of the future. 
The most certain result is revolt. 

'i'hat of Dayananda is worth record- 
ing. When he was fourteen his father 
took him to the temple to celebrate 

■ Samavedi, the highest order of Brahmans 
in the Veda. 

* The vows of Braliniacharya, chastity, 
purity, poverty llirnnghonl student life, and 
the obligation to recite the Veda.s daily, and 
to live according to a whoh system of regular 
and very strict rites. 
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the great festival of Shiva. He had 
to pass the night after a strict fast 
in pious vigil and prayer. The rest 
of the faithful went to sleep. The 
young boy alone resi.stcd its spell. 
Suddenly he saw a mouse nibbling the 
oflerings to the god and running over 
Shiva’s body. It was enough. There 
is no doubt about moral revolt in the 
heart of a child. In a second his faith 
ill the idol was shattered for the rest 
of his life. He left the temple, went 
home alone througli the night, and 
from thenceforward refused to partici- 
pate.'’ 

It marked the beginning of a terrible 
struggle between father and sou. Both 
were of unlxjnding and autocratic will 
such as barred the door to any mutual 
concession. At nineteen l^ayananda 
ran auay from home to escape from 
a forced marriage. lie was caught 
and imprisoned. He fled again, this 
time for ever (1845). He never saw 
his father again. 

For fifteen years tins son of a rich 
Brahman, despoiled of everything and 
snl^sisting on alms, wandered as a 
Sailliu clad in the saffron rolx? along 
the roads of India. This again seems 
like a first edition of Vivekaiiaiida’s 
life and his pilgrimage as a young man 
over the length and breadth of 
Hindustan. Like h.iin Dayananda went 
in search of learned men, ascetics, 
studying here philosophy, there the 
Vedas, learning the theory and i)ractice 
of Yoga. Like him he visited almost 
all the holy places of India and took 
part in religious debates, lyike him he 
suffered, he braved fatigue, insult and 
danger, and this contact with the body 
of his fatherland lasted four times 
longer than Vi\ekananda’s experience. 
Ill contradistinction to the latter, how- 
ever, Dayananda remained far from the 
human masses through which he passed, 
for the simple reason that he spoke 
nothing but Sanskrit throughout this 
period. He was indeed as Viveka- 

* At the present time this night is kept as 
a festival by the Arya Samaj. 


nanda would have been if he had not 
encountered Ramakrishna and if his 
high aristocratic and Puritan pride had 
not been curbed by the indulgent kind- 
ness and rare spirit of comprehension 
of this most human of Gurus. Daya- 
nanda did not sec, did not wish to 
see, anything round him but supersti- 
tion and ignorance, spiritual laxity, 
degrading prejudices and the iiiillions 
of idols he abominated. At length 
about 1860 he found at Mathura an old 
Guru even more implacable than him- 
self in his condemnation of all weak- 
ness and his hatred of superstition, a 
Sannyasiii blind from infancy and from 
the age of eleven quite alone in the 
world, a learned man, a terrible man, 
Svvami Virajananda Sarasvaly. Daya- 
nanda put himself under his 
“discipline”® which in its old literal 
XVIIth century sense scarred his flesh 
as well as his spirit. Dayananda there- 
fore served this untamable and indo- 
mitable man for two and a half 
years as his pupil. It is therefore 
mere justice to remember that his 
subscciueiit course of action was simply 
the fulfilment of the will of the stern 
blind man, whose surname he adojited 
casting his own to oblivion. When 
tlicy separated Virajaiiiiiida extracted 
from him the promise that he would 
consecrate his life to the annihilation 
of the heresies that had crept into the 
Puranic faith, to re-establish the 
ancient religious methods of the age 
before Buddha, and to disseminate the 
truth. 

Dayananda immediately began to 
preach in Northern India, but unlike 
the benign men of God who open all 
heaven before the eyes of their hearers, 
he was like a hero of the Iliad or of 
the Gita with the athletic strength of 
a Hercules,^ who thundered against all 

• Discipline in the ecclesiastical language 
of an earlier age meant not only supervision, 
but the instruments used by ascetics to 
scourge themselves. 

' His exploits have become legendary. He 
stopped with one hand a carriage with two 
runaway horses. He tore the naked sword 
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forms of thought other than his- own, 
the only true one. He was so success- 
ful that in five years Northern India was 
completely changed. During these five 
years his life was attempted four 
or five times — sometimes by poison. 
Once a fanatic threw a cobra at 
his face in the name of Shiva, 
but he caught it and crushed it. 
It was impossible to get the better 
of him; for he possessed an unrivalled 
knowledge of Sanskrit and the Vedas, 
while the burning vehemence of his 
words brought his adversaries to 
naught. They likened him to a flood. 
Never since Sankara had such a 
prophet of Vedism appeared. The 
orthodox Brahmans, completely over- 
whelmed, appealed from him to 
Benares, their Rome. Dayanaiida 
went there fearlessly, and accc]>tc*d 
in November, 1809, a Homeric contest, 
where before millions of assailants, all 
eager to bring him to his knees, he 
argued for hours together alone against 
three hundred pandits— the whole front 
line and the reserve of Hindu ortho- 
doxy.® He proved that the Vedanta 
as practised was diaiiielrically opposed 
to the primitive Vedas. He claimed 
that he was going back to the true 
Word, the pure Daw of two thousand 
years earlier. They had not the 
patience to hear him out. He was 
hooted down and excommunicated. A 
void was created round him, but the 
echo of .such a combat in the style of 
the I\Iahabharata spread throughout 
the country, so that his name became 
famous in the whole of India. 

At Calcutta, where he stayed from 
December 15, 1872 to April 15, 1873. 
Rainakrishna met him. He was also 
cordially received by the Brahiiio Samaj. 
Keshab and his people voluntarily 

out of an adversary'.s hand and broke it in 
two, etc. His thunderous voice could make 
itself heard above any tumult. 

* A Christian Missionary present at this 
tournament has left uu excellent and 
impartial account of it, reproduced bv bajpai 
Rai in his book. (Christian Intelligence, 
Calcutta , March , 1 870) . 


shut their eyes to the differences 
existing between them ; they saw in 
him a rough ally in their crusade 
against orthodox prejudices and the 
millions of gods. But Dayanaiida was 
not a man to come to an understand- 
ing with religious ifliilosophers imbued 
with Western ideas. His national 
Indian theism, its steel faith forged 
from the pure metal of the Vedas 
alone, had nothing in common with 
theirs, tinged as it was with modeni 
doubt, which denied the infallibility 
of the Vedas and the doctrine of 
transmigration.® He broke with tliem^'’ 
the richer for the encounter, for he 
owed them'* the very simple sugges- 
tion, whose practical value had not 
struck him before, that his propaganda 
would be of little effect unless it was 
delivered in the language of the people. 
He went to Bombay, followed shorilv 
afterwards by his mission ; and there, 
following the example of the Brahnu) 
Samaj but with a far belter genins foj 
organisation, it proceeded to lake rjjol 
in the social life eff India. On April 
10, 1875 he fonnde<l at B(»mbay his 
first Arya Samaj, or Asss^eialioii i f iht 
Aryaibs of India, llie pure Indians, 
the dcsceiidanls of ihe old eompkring 

■’ Tlittse two, lu f«.iii»at li.ii, him 

.self aflilintvd to the Arya Samaj, ar.' “lir 
l\v.'> cardinal principles which diMtinguisli 
llu* Arya Samaj from the Ihahnuj Sfimaj.” 

It must he rcniembcred that twenty ycar< 
heforc Dayauanda (1844-46), J)eveiniranalli 
hail also been tempted by faitli in the 
infallibility of the Vedas, but that he had 
i enounced it, in favour of direct and personal 
union with (hnl. He was, it is .saiil, of all 
the chiefs of the JJrahnio Samaj the one 
nearest to I;.iyanan«la. lUU agrcciiiciit was 
impossible. Dcveiidranatli, wdifisc ideal was 
j)eacc and harmony, could have no real 
sympathy with this perpetual warrior, armed 
with hard dogmatism and applying methods 
of pure .scholasticism to tin* most modern 
social conflicts. 

*"Iti 1877 a last attempt was made to 
a Imsis of agreement Ijclwecn the religious 
leaders and their divergent doctrines. 
Keshub and Dayauanda met again, but 
agreement was impossible, since Dayrmamla 
would yield nothing. 

"To Balm Keshab Chiinder Sen. 
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race of the IiiiUiii and the Ganges. 
And it was exactly in those districts 
that it look root most strongly. From 
1877, the year when its principles 
were definitely laid down at Lahore, 
10 1883 Dayananda spread a close 
network over Northern India, Raj- 
piUaiia, Gujerat, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, and above all in 
the Punjab, which remained his chosen 
land. Practically the whole of India 
V as afTecled. The only province 
where his inlhieiice failed to make it- 
self felt was Madras.'^ 

He fell, struck down in his prime, 
by an assassin. The concubine of a 
.Maharajah, whom the stern prophet 
had denounced, pchsoned him. He 
(lied at Ajmere <jii October 30, 1883. 

But his work imrsued its uninterrupt- 
ed and triumphant course. From 40,000 
in 1891 the number of its members 
rose to 100,000 in 1901, to 243,000 in 
1911, and to 408,000 in 1921.*” vSumc 
of the most important Hindu personali- 
ties, jioliticians and Maharajahs belonged 
to it. Its spontaneous and impa.ssioned 
success in contrast to the slight re- 
verbualions of Keshab’s Brahmo 
Samaj, shows the degree to which 
l)ayanaiida*s stern teachings corrCvS- 
Ijonded to the thouglit of his country 
and to the first stirrings of Indian 
nationalism, to ^Yhieh he contributed. 

It may perhaps be useful to remind 
Furojie of the reasons at the bottom 
of this national awakening, now in full 
flood. 

Westernisation was going too far, 
and was not always revealed by its 
best side. Intellectually it had become 
rather a frivolous way of mind, which 
did away with the need for independ- 
ence and thought, and transplanted 
young intelligences from their proper 

** Thus is all the more striking since it was 
in Madras that Vivekananda found his most 
ardent and best organised disciples. 

** Of whom 223,000 are in the Punjab and 
Delhi, 205,000 in the United Provinces, 
23,^ in Kashmir, 4,600 in Behar. In short 
it is the expression of Northern India and 
one of its most energetic elements. 


environment, teaching them to despise 
the genius of their race. The instinct 
for self-preservation revolted. Daya- 
nanda’s generation had watched, as he 
had done, not without anxiety, suffer- 
ing, and irritation, the gradual infiltra- 
tion into the veins of India of super- 
ficial luiropean rationalism on the one 
hand, which with its ironic arrogance 
understood nothing of the depths of 
the Indian si)irlt, and on the othsr 
hand a Christianity, which when it 
entered family life fulfilled only too 
well Christas prophecy: “that He had 
come to bring division between father 
and son. . . 

It is certainly not for ns to depre- 
ciate Christian influence. I am a 
Catholic by birth, and as such have 
known the taste of Christ’s blood and 
enjoyed the st(jrehouse of profound 
life, revealed in the books and in the 
lives of great Christians, although I 
am outside all exclusive forms of 
Churcli and religion. Hence I do not 
dream of subordinating such a faith to 
any other faith whatsoever; but when 
the soul has reached a certain pitch — 
acumen mentis*'* — it can go no further. 
Unfortunately tlie religion of one 
country docs not always work upon 
alien races through its best elements. 
T<w often questions of human pride 
are intermingled with the desire for 
earthly conquest, and so long as 
victory is attained the view is too often 
held that the end justifies the means. 
I will go further and say that, even in 
its highest presentation, it is very rare 
that one religion takes possession of 
the spirit of another race in its deepest 
essence at the final pitch of the soul, 
of which I have just spoken. It docs 
so rather, by aspects, very significant 
no doubt, but secondary in importance. 
Those of us, who have pored over the 
wonderful system of Christian meta- 
phj'sics and sounded their depths, 
know what infinite spaces they offer 

** To use the phrase of Richard de Saint- 
Victor and Western mystics to Francois de 
Sales. {Cf. Henri Bremnnd, The Mciaphysics 
of the Saints), 
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for trials of the spirit, and that the 
Divine Cosmos they present of the 
Being and the Love dwelling with Him 
is no whit less vast or less sublime 
than the conception of the Vedantic 
Infinite. But if a Keshab caught a 
glimpse of this, a Keshab was an excep- 
tion among his people, and it would 
seem that Christianity is very rarely 
manifested to Hindus under this as- 
pect. It is presented to them rather 
as a code of ethics, of practical action, 
as love in action, if such a term is 
permissible, and tliough this is a very 
importaiil aspect, it is not the great- 
est.*® It is a remarkable fact that the 
most notable conversions have taken 
place in the ranks of active and 
energetic personalities rather than in 
those of deep spiritual contemplation, 
of men capable of heroic flights of 
soul.** 

Whether this is so or not, and it 
provides a theme for ample discussion, 
it is a historic fact that when Daya- 
naiida’s mind was in process of being 
formed, the best of the Indian reli- 
gious spirit had been so weakened that 
the religious spirit of Europe threatened 
to extingni.sh its feeble flame without 
the satisfaction of substituting its own. 
The Brahmo Samaj wiis troubled hy 
it, but was itself stamped willy nilly 
with Western Christianity. Ram Mohun 
Roy’s starting point had been Protes- 

I myself, independently and intuitively 
belong to the side of Salesian Thcoccntrisixi, 
as represented by M. Henri Bremond in a 
rerent polemic against the religious inoralism 
or anli-mysticisni of M. PAbbe Vincent. 
(C/. op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 26-47). 

**The Sadhu Suiidar Singh, whf>se name 
is well-known in Europe among Protestants, 
is a gofjd example. A l*unjab Sikh, the 
son of a Sirdar and brother of a (•onimander 
in the army, this intrepid man, delighted in 
seeking and braving martyrdom in Tibet, 
w'herc he found traces of other Chri.sti*in 
martyrs belonging to the two warlike races, 
the Sikhs and the Afghans. {Cj. Max 
Schaerer : Sadhu Sundar Sinj^h, 1922, Zurich). 
To judge of him from this p«'imphlet, it 
would appear that in speaking of the other 
religions of India, he had never penetrated 
to the core of their thought. 


tant Unitarianism. Dcvcndratiath, al- 
though he denied it, had not the 
strength to prevent its intrusion into 
the Samaj, when he yielded the ascend- 
ancy to Keshab, already three parts 
given over to it. As early as 1880 one 
of Keshab’s critics'^ could say that 
“those who Ixdieve in him have lost 
the name of theists, because they lean 
more and more towards Cliristianity.” 
However r>recisely the position of the 
third Brahmo Samaj (the Sadharaii 
Brahmo Samaj, detached from Keshab) 
had been defined as against Indian 
Christianity, Indian public opinion 
could feel no confidence in a Church 
undermined by two successive schisms 
within the space of half a century, 
and threatened, as we have seen, 
during the next half century with 
complete absorption in Christianity. 

The cnlhusi.jstic reception accorded 
to the thunderous champion of the 
Vedas, a V^^edist belonging to a great 
race and penetrated with the sacred 
writings of ancient India and with her 
heroic spirit, is then easil> explained. 
He alone hurled the defiance of India 
against her invaders. Dayananda 
declared war on Christianity and cleft 
it asnndcr with a heavy massive sword 
with scant reference to the scope or 
exactitude of his blows. He ]nU it to 
the test of a vengeful, unjust and 
injurious criticism, which fastone.i 
upon each separate verse of the Bible, 
blind and deaf to its real religious, or 
even literal meaning, (for he read the 
Bible in a Hindi translation and in a 
hurry!). His slashing commentaries.''' 
reminiscent of Voltaire and his Diclioii- 
naire Philosojiliique, have iinfoitiinate- 
ly remained the arsenal for the sjiitefnl 
anti-Christianity of certain modern 
Hindus.** Nevertheless, as Gla.seiiapP 

*• Cf, Frank hilh'ngtoii : The Jiralmo and 
the Arya in their relations io Christianity, 
1901. 

** Contained in his great work, written in 
Hindi, Satyartha-Prakash (the Torch of 
Truth). 

*• Notably the neo^Buddhists, for hardly 
believable though it is, the beautiful name 
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rightly remarks, they arc of paramount 
interest for European Christianity, 
which ought to know what is the 
exact image of itself as presented by 
its Asiatic adversaries. 

Dayananda had no greater regard for 
the Koran and the Pnranas, and 
trampled underfoot the body of 
Brahman orthodoxy. He had no pity 
for any of his fellow-countrymen, past 
or present, who had contributed in any 
way to the thousand year decadence 
of India, at one time the mistress of 
the world.*** He was a ruthless critic 
of all who, according to him, had 
falsified or profaned the true Vedic 
religion.** He was a Luther fighting 
against his own misled and misguided 

of Buddha, originally symlxilisiiig the spirit 
of detachment and universal pcicc, is well 
on the way in these day.s to hccoining the 
standard of an aggressive pnjpaganda having 
scant respect for other beliefs. 

His panorama of Indian History i*. an 
interesting one, a kind of impassioned Dis- 
course of Tiii versa! History, to allude to a 
celebrated work of Bassuet of the XVIIih 
century. It traces the origin of humanity 
and the domination of India over liic entire 
globe (including Aiiurica and the Oceanic 
Islands; for according to him, the Xagas, 
serpents, and ilu* infernal spirits of the 
legends are the people of the Antipodes ; just 
so the struggles with the Asiiras and the 
Kakshasas mean the wars with the Assyrians 
and the Negroids). Dayananda replaces the 
whole of mythology ujKm the earth. He 
dates all the misfortunes of India and the 
ruin of the great spirit of the Vedas to the 
wars of ten times a Hundred Years, sung 
by the Mahabharata, wherein heroic India 
destroyed herself. . . . Ho is filled with 
hatred, not only against the materialism 
which resulted, but against Jainism, the 
suborner. For him Sankara was the glori- 
OII.S though unfortiuiatc hero of the first w.ir 
of Hindu independence in the realm «if the 
soul. He wished to break the bonds of 
heresy, but he failed. He died ii: the miilst 
of his campaigns for freedom, but he him- 
self remained caught by Jainislic decoys, 
particularly by Maya, which inspired in 
Dayananda — no dreamer of dreani.s hut a 
man firmly implanted in the soil of reality— 
an invincible repugnance. 

** He called all idolatry a sin, and consi- 
dered that Divine Incarnations were absurd 
and sacrilegious. 


Church of Rome;** and his first care 
was to throw open the wells of the 
Holy Books, so that for the first time 
his people could come to them and 
drink for themselves. He translated 
and wrote commentaries on the Vedas 
in the vernacular-’** — truly an epoch- 
making date for India when a Brahman 
not only gave to all human beings the 
right to know the Vedas, whose study 
had been previously prohibited by 
orthodox Brahmans, but insisted that 
their study and propaganda was the 
duty of every Arva.** 

” He sconrgcil the Brahmans with tlie 
name of “popes’*. 

** Between 1876 and 1883 he directed a 
wlw)le train of ‘pandits. He wrote in Sans- 
krit and the pandits translated into the 
dialects. He alone, however, translated the 
original text. His translation, which he had 
no time to revist*, is always preceded by a 
grammatical ami etymological analysis of 
each verse, followed by a commentary ex- 
plaining the general sense. 

** Article HI of the Ten Principle.s of 
I.nbore (1877) : “The Vedas are the book 
of true knowledge. The first duty of every 
.\rya is to learn tlieni and to leach them.’* 

By a .strange essay Da^’ananda concluded 
a ixditical alliance lasting several 5-cars 
(1879-1881) with a Western comiminit\% des- 
tined for a great work, the Theosophical 
Siiciety, on tlie basis of his vindication of 
the Vedas against the rising flood of Chris- 
tianity. The Theosophical Society was 
founded in 187.S in the South of India by 
a Russian, ^Ime. Blavatsky, and an Ame- 
rican, C'do’iiel Olcott, and had the great 
merit of stininlatitig the Miiidus to stiuh' 
their Sacred Texts, especially the Gila and 
the rpam'sh.ads, six volumes of which Colo- 
nel Olcott published in Siinskril. It also 
headed the movement for the establishment 
of Iiuliaii scho»)ls, especially in Ceylon, and 
e\eii darcvl to open schools for “uiitouch- 
•nldes”. It therefore contributed to the na- 
tion.al, religious, and social awakening of 
India ; and Dayananda see:ncd about to make 
common cause with it. But when the 
Society took him at his w-ord and offered 
him its regular co-operation, he refused 
offer, thereby taking away from the The 
sophical Society all chance of spiritual do 
minion over India. It has since played a 
secondary part, hut has been useful from the 
sot'ial point of view, if the establishment 
in 1889 of the Central Hindu College at 
Benares is to he attributed to the influence 
of Mrs. Besant. The Anglo-American ele- 
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It is true that his translation was an 
interpretation, and that there is much 
to criticise with regard to accuracy®* as 
well as with regard to the rigidity of 
the dogmas and principles he drew 
from the text, the absolute infallibility 
claimed for the one Book, which ac- 
cording to him had emanated direct 
from the “prehuman** or superhuman 
Divinity, his denials from which there 
was no appeal, his implacable con- 
demnations, his theism of action, his 
Credo of battle,”® and finally his 
national Cfod.®' 

menl, prcpoiukTaiit in its strniige mixture 
of Kast and West, has in a riirious way 
twisted the vast and lil>er.'il system of Hindu 
metaphysics })y its spirit of nol»le but limit- 
ed pragmatism. Further it must be added 
that it has given itself a kind of pontifical 
and infallible authority, allowing of no ap- 
peal, which th<mgh veiled is none the less 
implacabje, and has appeared in this light 
to independent minds such as that of Vive- 
kaiiauda, who, as we shall see, when he 
returned from America categorically denoun- 
ced it. 

On this subject there is an article by 
G. FC. Moiiod Ilcraen, written in its favour : 
.'In Indo-European Influence, the Theosophi- 
cal Society (Feuilles de Pliide, No. 1. 
Paris 1928), and a brilliant, comprehensive, 
and malicious chapter by Count H. Von 
Keyscrling in hi.s Travel-Diary of a Philo- 
sopher, 1918. 

But not his passionate loyalty, which 
remains proof against nil attack. 

Among rules to l»e followed as set down 
at the end of his Saiyartha Prakash, Daya- 
nanda orders : “Seek to combat, to humili- 
ate, to destroy the wicked, even the rulers of 
the world, tlic men in power. Seek con- 
stantly to sap the power of the unjust and 
to strengthen tliat of the just, even at the 
cost of the terrible sufferings, of death itself, 
which no man should seek to avoid.” 

“The Samaj will glorify, pray to and 
unite with the One and Only God, as shown 
by the ^’edas. . . The crniception of God 
and the objects of the Universe is founded 
.solely on the teachings of the Vedas and 
the other true Shastras,” which he enu- 
merates. 

It is, however, curious (.so strong was the 
current of the age seeking at all Cost to- 
wards unity) that Dayaiianda*s nationalism 
like the unitarianism of Roy and Kesliab 
had universal pretentions. 


But ill default of outpourings of the 
heart and the calm sun of the spirit, 
bathing the nations of men and their 
gods in its effulgence, — in default of 
the warm poetry railiating from the 
entire lieing of a Ramakrishna or the 
gradiose poetic style of a Vivekananda, 
Dayananda transfused into the languid 
body of India his own formidable 
energy, his certainty, his lion's blood. 

“The well-being of humanity as a whole 
ought to ho the n]>;ectivc of the Samaj.” 
(ITincipk.s of the first Arya Satiiaj of 1875). 

“The primary object of the Samaj is to 
do good to the whole world by belteriiig the 
physical, spiritual and social condition of 
humanity.” (Principles of the Arya Samaj 
of Lahore, re\isccl in 1877). 

“I believe in a religion based on uni- 
versal principles and embracing all that has 
l)cen accepted as truth by humanity and 
that will continue to be obeyed in the ages 
to cmie. This is what I call religion: 
Internal Primitive RcligiiUi (fijr it is above 
the hostility of human beliefs) . . . That 
alone which is worthy to be believed by .'dl 
men and in all ages, I hold as acceptable.” 
[SatyartUa Pra kash ) . 

Like all impassioned believers, but in per- 
fect good faith, he confounds the conception 
of the eternal and universal “Truth”, which 
he claimed to serve, with that of the faith 
he decreed. He was careful to submit tlie 
criierioii of truth to five iirelimiiiarv tests, 
the first tw ) in oiiformity with the teach- 
ings of the Vedas and to the definilioiis he 
had laid down concerning the nature f>f Goil 
and His attributes. How could he doubt his 
right to impose the Vedas iii)on humanity 
as a whole, when he started by decreeing 
that they contained, as Aiirohindo Ghose 
says, “an integral revelation of religious 
truth, lx)lh ethical and scientific? According 
to him the Vcdic god.s were nothing but 
impersonations de.scribing the one Divinity, 
and the names of His priwers, such as we 
see them in the works of Nature. True 
knowledge of the meaning of the Vedas cor- 
responds then to the knowledge of scienti- 
fic truths discovered by modern research." 
(Aurobind 1 Ohosc : The Secret of the Veda, 
.Arya Review, No. 4. Noveiiiljer 15, 1914, 
Pondicherry). 

Dayananda *s national exegesis of Vedisni 
let lix).se a flood of pamphlets, whose object 
was to restore and reawaken the philoso- 
phies, cults, rites and practices of ancient 
India, There was a passionate reaction of 
antique ideals against the ideas of the West. 
(Cf. Prabnddha Bharata, November, 1928.) 
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His words rang with heroic power. 
He reminded the .secular passivity of 
a people, too prone to bow to fate, that 
the soul is free and that action is the 
generator of destiny.*® He set the 
example of a complete clearance of all 
the encumbering growth of privilege 
and prejudice by a series of hatchet 
blows. If his metaphysics were dry 
and obscure, if his theology was 
narrow' and in my opinion retrograde, 
his social activities and practices were 
of intrepid boldness. With regard to 
qiicstions of fact he went further than 
the Brahmo Samaj, and even further 
than the Ramakrislina ^lission ven- 
tures to-day. 

Ilis creation, the Arya Samaj, postu- 
lates in principle equal justice for all 
men ami all nations, together with 
equality of the sexes. It repudiates a 
hereditary caste system, and only re- 
cognises professions or guilds, suitable 
to the complementary aptitudes of men 
^in society - religion was to have no 
part in these divisions, but only the 
service of the state, which assesses the 
tasks to lx? performed. The state alone, 
if it considers it for the good of the 
coniniunily, can raise or degrade a man 
from one caste to another by way of 

s" « eiK*rgclii: and active life is prcferaldc 
to the acceptance of the decrce.s of destiny. 
Destiny is the outcome of deeds. Deeds are 
the creat^'rs of destiny. Virtuous activity is 
.‘iiipcrior {o pa'i.sive resignation. . . ** 

“The .soul is a free agent, free to act as 
it p1easc.s. Put it depend.s on the grace «»f 
God for the enjoyment of the fruit of its 
actions." {Satyartha Prakash). 

Dayaiiaiula distinguishes, it seems, three 
<lcriial siihstaiiccs— God, the Soul and Pra- 
kriti, the material cause of the universe. 
God and the Soul are two distinct entities : 
they have attributes which arc not inter- 
changeable and each accomplislics certain 
functions. They are, however, inseparable. 
The Creation, the essential exercise of Divine 
Energy, is accomplished over prim»irdml 
elements, wliirli it combines and orders. 
The terrestrial tx)ndage of the soul is caused 
hy ignorance. Salvation is emancipation 
from error and the attainment of the freedom 
of God. But it is only for a time, at the 
end of w'hich the soul retakes another body 
• . . . etc. {Ibid, passim.) 


reward or punishment. Dayaiianda 
w'ished every man to have the oppor- 
tunity to acquire as mrch knowledge 
as would enable him to raise himself 
in the social scale as high as he was 
able. Above all he w'ould not tolerate 
the abominable injustice of the exist- 
ence of untouchables, and lujbody has 
been a more ardent champion of their 
outraged rights. They were admitted 
to the Arya Samaj on a basis of 
cciuality ; for the Aryas are not a caste. 
“The Aryas are all men of superior 
principles ; and the Dasyiis are they 
who lead a life of wickedness and 
.sin.’* 

Dayanaiula was no less generous and 
no less l)old in his crusade to improve 
the condition of women, a deplorable 
one in India. He revolted agaiiist^the 
abuses from which they suffered, re- 
calling that in the heroic age they 
occupied in the home and in society a 
position at least ccpial to men. They 
ought to have eciual cchication,'*® ac- 
cording to him, and supreme control 
in marriage over the household includ- 
ing the finances. Dayaiianda in fact 
claimed equal rights in marriage for 
men and women, and though he re- 
garded marriage as indissoluble, he 
admitted the remarriage of widows, and 
went so far as to eiu isagc a temporary 
union for women as well as for men 
for the purpose of having children, if 
none had resulted from marriage. 

Lastly the Arya Samaj, whose eighth 
l)riiicipie was “to diffuse knowledge 
and dissipate ignorance,” has played a 
great part in the education of India. 
Especially in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces it has founded a host 
of schools for girls and boys. Their 
laborious hives are grouped round two 
model establishments,®* the Dayauanda 

III marriage the minium age was tf) l>e 
sixteen for girls and twenty-five for lioys. 
Dayananda was resolutely opposed to infant 
marriage. 

■* This was our information ten years ago 
at the date of the publication of bajpat RaiVs 
book. From that date the educational move- 
ment has probably continued to expand. 
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Aiiglo-Vedic College of Lahore and the 
Curiikula of Kangri, national bulwarks 
of Hindu education, which seek to 
resuscitate the energies of the race and 
to use at the same time the intellectual 
and technical coiKjuests of the West.®“ 
To these let us add philanthropic 
activities,* such as orphanages, work- 
shops for boys and girls, homes for 
widows, and the great works of social 
service at the time of public calamities, 
cj>idemics, famine, etc., and it is 
obvious that the Arya vSamaj is the 
rival of the future Ramakrishna 
:\Iission."’ 

The Dayanaiiila Anglo-Vedic College of 
Lahore, opened in 1886, c jnibiues instruction 
in Sanskrit, Hindi, Persian, English, Oriental 
and Kuropean Philosophy, History, Political 
Kconoiny, Science, Arts and Crafts. The 
Gurukula is a sclnol founded isi 1902, where 
the children take the vow of poverty, 
chastity and obedience for sixteen years. Its 
object is to reform the Aryan character by 
Hindu philosophic and literary culture, vivi- 
fied by moral energy. There i.s also a great 
college for girls in the Punjab, where 
feminine subjects and domestic ccoiKnny ar»- 
united to intenectual studies and th.e know- 
ledge of three languages, Sanskrit, Hindi and 
Kngli.sh. 

** It would seem that Vivekanaiida and his 
disciples have here outstripped him. The 
first activities of .social service, noted by 
Lajpat Kai, as undertaken by the Ar^-a 
Samaj, was help in the famine of 1897-1898. 
l*roni 1894 one of the monks of Vivckanand:i. 


1 have said enough about this rough 
Saiinyasin with the soul of a leader, to 
show how great an uplifter of the 
peoples he was — in fact the most vigor- 
ous force of the immediate and present 
action in India at the ihomeiit of the 
rebirth and reawakening of national 
consciousness. His Arya Samaj, 
whether he would or no,*’^ prepared 
the way for the revolt of Bengal in 
1905 to which we shall allude again. 
He was one of the most ardent pro- 
l)hets of reconstruction and of national 
organisation. He sounded the Reveille, 
but in his strength lay also his weak, 
ness. His mission in life was action, 
and his object was the creation of a 
nation. But the action accomplished 
and the nation made, everything then 
remains to be done by other people 
with a limitless horizon. The whole 
universe for India will then remain to 
be created. 

.Vkhaiidanaiiili], devuted himself to works of 
.snrial service. Ii! 1897 j>fjrt of the Kama- 
krishna Mission was moldliscd agaitisi famine 
and malaria, and the fidlowing year against 
the plague. [Of course it is needless to 
mention that the Ramakrishna Mission does 
licit consider the Arva Samaj as its rival. 
—Editor, P. If.] 

** He forbade it publicly ; he always claimed 
to lie non-political and iion-anti-nnti.«h. Ihit 
the Uritisli Government judged differently. 
'Oie Arya vSnmaj found itself rompnmised by 
the activity of its members. 


THE DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRALAYA 
AND THEIR IMPLICATIONS 

By Kamakhya Nath Mitrv, M.A. 


h'rom the Imramdrihica or ab.solu- 
tistic standpoint there is neither srishli 
(projection, emanation or creation) nor 
pralaya (dissolution or annihilation), 
neither birth nor death. To the 
emancipated soul the universe or rather 
multiverse is as unsubstantial as a 
dream. It is a fata morgana, a mirage, 
an illusion. But from the realistic or 
empirical standpoint, the starting-point 


of experience, the world or jagat exists. 
About its birth and death we can but 
speculate on the basis of the analogy 
of the birth and death of all the indivi- 
dual units which constitute the aggre- 
gate. For a scientific view we cannot 
do better than turn to Dr. Jeans, 
perhaps the greatest living cosmogonist, 
who has given to the laymen a very 
clear exposition of the birth and death 
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of worlds in his little book, Eqs, 
belonging to the well-known and very 
useful To-day and To-morroio Series, 
According to the latest developments of 
cosmical physics the fundamental 
physical phenomenon of the whole uni- 
verse or rather multi verse is radiation. 
Electrons and protons have Ijiit oiic 
end — annihilation. To quote the worda 
of Dr. Jeans : “The final slate of the 
universe admits of very exact calcula- 
tion.** The universe, he holds, will 
ultimately dissolve into radiatir)]i. 
“There would be neither sunlight nor 
starlight but only a cool glow of radia- 
tion uniformly diffused through space. 
This is, indeed, so far as present-day 
science can see, the final end towards 
which all creation moves, and at which 
it must, at long last, arwve. 

*Then star nor .sun shall waken, 

Nor any change of light ; 

Nor sound of waters shaken, 

Nor any sound or sight. . . . 

Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night.* *’ 

This ‘radiation* we may roughly call 
in the language of our idiilo- 
sophy. As for the reverse process, 
the process of re-creation, re-einana- 
tion or re-projection, the process of 
change into the present condition, or 
in other words, the setting in of 
another cycle, there is a difference of 
opinion among the scicntijts. Though 
in his Eos Dr. Jeans thinks that another 
cycle will not commence, yet elsewhere 
he has said that there may be a re- 
verse process. Sir Oliver Lodge inclines 
to this belief. But wdiat interests us 
most is that Dr. Jeans concludes his 
book by making the nearest approach 
to the Vedantist position, for he sug- 
gests towards the end that ‘*the universe 
may after all be a dream,** that it is 
just possible that the picture of srishti 
and ptalaya is “a creation of our own 
mind in wdiich nothing exists except 
itself.** 

From the latest conclusions of 
science let us turn now to the conclu- 
sions of our shdslras. According to our 


ancient sages there arc four kinds of 
pralaya fsw, ftSrfro, and .* 

Deep slumber or is called nilya 
pralaya, for in this state the w’orld 
ceases to exist for the man who sleeps. 
Naimiilika pralaya is the name of the 
dissolution of the universe a^ the end 
of one day’s time of or or 

This has been described in Mann 
Samhild and the Purduas. These two 
kinds of pralaya we may leave out of 
account, for nitya pralaya is subjective 
and naiuiittilca pralaya mythological. 
The two kinds of pralaya that have 
tremendous significance for the modern 
mind are prdkrita pralaya and dtyanlika 
pralaya. 

Pidlirita pralaya is the pralaya, the 
concciition of which is on all fours with 
modern scientific ideas. Prdkrita pra- 
laya means the dissolution of all the 
worlds into the primordial cause or 
or According to this con- 
ception the worlds do not fade away into 
but into Mdyd. This pralaya is 
recognised by Sankaracharya in the 
Brahma Sutra, 1. 3. 30. This pralaya 
is followed by another srishti and so 
forth and so on. One kalpa or cycle 
is just like another. There is no 
absolute extinction. 

Alyantika pralaya is only another 
name for universal miikti. The idea is 
that fcevas are being emancipated one 
by one till at last a time will come 
when not a single soul will remain in 
bondage. When all will be free there 
will be no rel)irth and consequently no 
iicw srishti. Not that there are not 
Vedantists who hold to this view. 
Sankaracharya, however, does not 
accept it nor docs Vachaspali ^Fisra in 
his Tattica-vaisdradi, According to 
these authorities there arc successions 
of cycles without absolute beginning 
and absolute end and dierc can never 
be such a thing as universal mukti. 
Mukti is only for the few. The 

♦This is taken from Mahamahopndhyaya 
Pnndit Chandrak.anta Tarkalankara’s Srcc 
Gopal Basu MaWk Fclloxvshlp Lectures on 
Vedanta, 1902, Vol. V. 
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Naiydyikas and the Sdnkhyas share the 
view. It is only the Mimdnsakas who 
do not recognise any kind of pralaya — 
prdkrita or dtyajitika. But the Mim- 
dnsaka view is not scientific. 

Is universal mukli or dtyantika 
pralaya supported by the three pras- 
ihanas — Sruii, Sutra and Smritil The 
answer must be in the negative. 
According to the Upanishads a man 
may be reborn as a lower animal if his 
karma is I.nul. Kaihopanishad dis- 
tinctly says that very few desire mukli. 
Here is the sloka : 

I That being so, there can 
be no universal miikti, for 55^ 
desire for mukli is its indispensable 
condition. 

As for the second prasthdna or 
Brahma Sutra, it distinctly repudiates 
the idea of dtyantika pralaya in 1. 3.. 30. 

Then when we come to the third 
prasthdna or Bhagavad'^Gecld, wdiat is it 
that we see? The same conclusion. 
The third sloka of the seventh chapter 
runs thus : 3 i 

iWJrwft tT^: II (One in 

thousands tries for realisation and one 
only succeeds among those who try). 

Again in the sixteenth chapter of the 
Geetd there is a clear line of demarca- 
tion betw^een (godly (pialities 

and (demoniac qualities). In 

the fifth sloka of that chapter I^ord 
Sree Krishna says : fipwi 

W I (Godly qualities lead to moksha 
and demoniac qualities lead to bondage). 

Then again in the 19th and 20th 
slokas of the same chapter I<ord Sree 
Krishna distinctly says that these wicked 
people are not only born again and 
again as wicked but they go lower and 
lower down in the scale of existence. 

Next when we come to Bhagaw'an 
Ramakrishna we sec that he has divided 
men into four classes: (1) fro (born 
pure) ; (2) gw (those who were not ori- 
ginally pure but who have become pure 
and emancipated through sddhand) ; 
(3) 99^ (those who desire emancipation 
but are not yet free) ; and (4) w (those 


who are in bondage and delight in 
bondage). We also know that he used 
to say : “Only one man in a hundred 
thousand finishes his play and smilingly, 
0 Divine Mother, clappest Thou Thy 
hands. “ 

All the authorities quoted above un- 
mistakably point to the conclusion that 
there is no dtyantika pralaya or uni- 
versal 7nitkli but there is only a cyclical 
movement or a perpetual round of 
srishti aiul pralaya. 

When from authority we come to 
reason it is the same conclusion that 
we arrive at. Actual observation of 
liunian nature, the course of human 
history, the social, ixilitical and econo- 
mic condition of men from generation 
to generation dn spite of the achieve- 
ments of science and ingenuity of 
human contrivance all lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that there is no such 
thing as a steady progre.ss towards uni- 
versal mukli or universal goodness. 
There is absolutely no pos.sibilily of 
dlyaniika pralaya. The only possibility 
is that of prdkrita pralaya. THK 
IMPLICATION OP ATYANTIKA 
PRALAYA IS MELIORISM AND 
THAT OP PRAKRITA PR.vL.NYA 
PESSIMLSM. Blit as I have shown 
the unreasonableness of meliorism vl.se- 
where, so I do not propose to go over 
the ground again. 

Some will say after reading all this 
that it is a very gloomy view of life. 
My answer is : Gloomy for whom ? 
Certainly not for those who love the 
world and want it to continue. But is 
it gloomy for those who desire emanci- 
pation ? The answer is : No ; for 
some of those who desire freedom will 
become free and as for those who do 
not attain it, their desire notwithstand- 
ing, they will try again. If they do 
not succeed in one life tliey will have 
other lives to try. ^ ft 
trw irofir I (The doer of goocl never 
comes to grief). 

Wiqi (Even the least of this dharina 
saves from great fear). 
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You .may also say : The theory of 
rebirth is a hypothesis ; it may be a 
very good hypothesis — much better 
than that of Eternal Heaven and 
Eternal Hell — but still I believe it is a 
liypothcsis ; and, even if it be granted 
that there is rebirth, practically there is 
a break in niy personal coiitinuily. At 
leavSt I shall not know that it is the 
same ‘‘T* that is reaping the conse- 
(jiience. Memory may not be the 
criterion of personality but to all 
intents and piirr)oscs this “P* will be 
another person. Even in this life there 
are cases of “double personality,” 
strange cases of Jekyll and Hyde. 
The answer to all this will be : It is 
true that the dfx.'trinc of rebirth cannot 
suj»i)ly a motive for any selfish purpose 
to a critically-minded man ; but to a man 
who has a heart and who has developed 
a strong moral sense the good conse- 
quence of his act enjoyed by practically 
another person will be a thing of joy ; 
and the evil consequence of his act 
suffered by practically another person 
will be something very sad to contem- 
plate. heiiiff a state of perfect 

selflessness can never be reached by 
selfishness/^ or one’s own 

emancipation means sclf-effacemcnt. 
Mukti for mukiVs sake. Perfection for 
the sake of perfection. Good for its 
own sake. It is the summum bonum of 
life — after gaining which there 
is nothing more to be gained — ^ 

ifTtw’ m I 7'h/s nwksha 
is identical icith Brahman, 

It is the same as t.ord Buddha* s 
Nirvdna. No You ; No I ; No World — 
^ ^ i is the same as 

I do not sec the least difference 
between Sankara and Buddha. It is not 
Sankara 7vho is a crypto-Buddhist (w^ 
but it is Buddha ivho is a true 
Vedantist, The true doctrine of Buddha 
differs from that of his followers. It is 
these followers whom Sankara combated. 
Aniar Sing, the Buddhist lexicographer, 
has called Buddha an adivaya-vddi in 

•For this view see Brthaddranyaka 
Vpanlshad, 4 . 4. 8. 


his dictionary. That was also the view 
of Swami Vivekananda. Only Viveka- 
nanda has called him a ‘rebel child* 
because he disowned the Sruli ; but 
perhaps in his time he had very good 
rea.sons for doing so. And does not 
Sankara himself say that even moksha 
shdslra is niai'd? 

I have digressed a little. Let me 
resume my answer to those who are 
sceptical about the doctrine of rebirth. 
After all that has been said let me add 
only this : If jw. not believe in 
rebirth you ought to be contented with 
what you have achieved, for you have 
done your best and it is the positive 
achievement, however little, that 
matters — and if you have not been able 
to realise fully, others have. That 
ought to be consolation enough. A 
truly ethical man, a follower of Vedanta, 
ought not to distinguish between him- 
self and another. This is the pdramdr- 
thica standpoint. Bheda is kdlpanica. 

Some wdll again object : Your doc- 
trine of emancipation for the few is very 
much like the Calvinislic doctrijic of 
predestination. My answer is : Nothing 
of the kind, for predestination implies 
a despotic God or a despotic Fate who 
imposes his will and robs us of our 
freedom ; but the law of karma implies 
free will. If you do not exercise your 
free will, if you do not hear the voice 
of Dharma, the voice of Ought, then 
whose fault is it? Yours or scmicbody 
vise’s? You cannot even blame God or 
Fate as a believer in predestination 
might. You alone are the architect of 
your future. As Bhagawan Rama- 
krishiia has said: "God’s breeze of 
grace is always blowing. Why don’t 
you spread your sail ?” If we do not 
“spread our sail,” then whose fault is 
it? Ours or God’s? 

Another possible objection would be 
like this : The doctrine that mukti is 
for the few is sure to paralyse our 
energy. The answer w^ould be : Nothing 
of the kind, for nobody knows who the 
few are. You may be one of the few. 
Yet it is not like lottery, for you have 
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control over your actions but no con- 
trol over a lottery. ‘Our shdslras per- 
sistently urge perseverance and zeal and 
blame idleness and laziness.* Accord- 
ing to the Bhagavad-Geetd you cannot 
stop from working, liowever hard you 
may try— and 'mediialiug deeply is the 
hardest of 'ivorks,' 

If you say again : What is the good 
of working, seeing that there cannot be 
permanent improvement of the world? 
then the answer will be : You have 
wholly inisnnderstood the philosophy of 
work. True work is niskania. There 
is no difference between such work and 
7iaiskarwya. Activism and QiiieliMii 
coincide here. “To work a]t)ne yo’i 
have the right— not to the fruits there- 
of.*’ You must re^iouucc the fruits of 
your work. The outward result may 
elate you or disappoint you. Botli 
states of mind are obstacles to si»iritual 
progress. You should be calm and 


serene and work primarily for your own 
emancipation from the bondage of the 
flesh — there is no selfishness here — 
> though others are also bene- 
fited. True, lu'ophets are sometimes 
stoned and killed, but it is also true 
that there ARK i)cople who wait for 
the message and example— and the.se 
are the salt of the earth. And even 
if nobody cares, it docs not matter, 
for religion is uol primarily a social 
or polilical fad ; it is primarily idiat a 
man docs idih himself in soliiiidc/* If 
nobody accomr aides or follows you, you 
will march forward alone. Alone you 
came and alone you will go. 

These are tlic le.^sons derived fnmi 
wi-at we believe to he the true concep- 
tion of pralaya. Atynnlika pralaya is 
unscientific, uiihistoi ical and uii.suppinl- 
cd by the shdslras, whereas prdkrila 
pralaya is scientific, historical and 
.scriptural. 


A SERAPHIC SOUL 

By S\v\mi Nrrv.\swAKUi‘A\\Nn\ 


Little is known outside Bengal of 
Swami Preinanaiida who was one of 
the foremost discijilcs (»f Sri Rama- 
krishiia and one of those rare souls 
who appear among mankind for its 
elevation and consecration. His name 
was Preinanaiida — “Bliss in Love” - 
and he was indeed Love incarnate, 
seeming to drip love in his every 
action, thought and feeling. We 
inscribe the following lines to his 
sweet and hallowed memory. 

I 

Antpur is a noted small village in 
the district of Hooghly. As is the 
case with the villages of Bengal, 
Antpur commands a hcantiful natural 
scenery, having \’ast green fields all 
around and large and small ponds 
beautified with blooming lotuses. The 
Ghoses and the Mitras were tlie most 
respectable and influential Kdyasiha 


families in the village, (.‘f the fnr'ncr 
came Taraprasad Chose, aiul of the 
latter, Srimati Malangini. Thev vvi-.‘ 
married and formed a very piocs .mii 
religious couple. Of ihem was Ijuvh 
fir^t a daughter who w:is called 
Kri.slmabhaviiii and then three sons- 
Tnisiraiii, Babnrnm and Santirain. 
FCrishnahhavini who was endowed with 
extraordinary virtues, was married to 
l^alaram Bose who became one (.'f the 
nio,st beloved and foremost householder 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, and 
Babiirain became Swami Prcmauaiida. 

Balaram Bose owned a large estate. 
But being very much religiously 
minded, he could not look after it and 
spent most of his time in worship, 
meditation and the study of the 
scriptures. It is said that at his first 
meeting with him, Sri Ramakrishna 
knew him to be one uf his inner circle 
of disciples. After this meeting. 
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Balaram used frequently to visit Sri 
Ramakrishna. Often he took in his 
company his wife and children. 
Through his eagerness to share his joy 
in Sri Ramakrishna’s company with 
his friends and relations, he brought 
about the meeting of his mother-in-law 
also with him. His devoted mother- 
in-law, mother of Baburam, was high- 
ly pleased and thought herself blessed 
by seeing him. 

AI)out this time Baburam finished 
his elementary education in his village 
school and came to Calcutta for further 
study. He entered a High English 
School of which M., the celebrated 
a!ithor of The Gospel of Sri Rama- 
krishna, happened to be the headmaster. 
M. used to visit the Master frequently 
at the time. Rakhal (Swanii Brahma- 
nanda) also read in the same school 
with Baburam. Strangely enough, 
between these two l)oys who were 
destined to lie bound in intimate ties 
in later years, there grew a very 
friendly and cordial relation even in 
llieir first meeting, and with the pass- 
ing of days this relation ship becam-.* 
only more and more intimate. 

Halmram liapi)encd to see Sri Rama- 
krishna for the lirst lime in a Ilari 
Siihhd at Jorasanko, Calcutta, where 
the latter had gone to hear the reading 
of the lihdgavatam. But he then did 
not know that it was Sri Ramakrishna. 
He also heard from his elder brother 
about the Master who, he w'as told, 
lost all consciousnc.ss of the world like 
Sri Gouraiiga, while uttering the name 
of God. On being asked if he would 
like to sec him, he agreed. Accord- 
ingly the next day he settled with 
Rakhal wdio he knew' used to visit 
Dakshineswar, that ou the following 
Saturday they would go togeiher to 
sec Sri Ramakrishna. On the appoint- 
ed day, after the school hours, they 
set out ill a boat and were joined on 
the way by a friend named Ramdayal 
Chakravarty, who also used to visit 
Sri Ramakrishna. Rakhal inquired of 
his friend if he would like to stay 
there for the night. Baburam thought 


that they were going to a monk who 
must be living in a hut. So he asked, 
‘*Will there be accommodation for 
us?” Rakhal only said, “There may 
be.” Then the question of food 
troubled him and he said, “What shall 
we eat at night? There are shops 
there, I hope?” Rakhal simply said, 
“We shall manage somehow.” 

At sunset they reached the temple 
of Dakshineswar. Baburam was fasci- 
nated with the beauty of the place. 
It looked like a fairy land. They 
entered the room of Sri Ramakrishna 
hut found that he was not there. 
Rakhal said to them, “He has gone to 
the Krdi tenqdc. Please wait here a 
little and I shall call him.” He 
hurried to the temv>lc and in a few 
minutes was seen conducting Sri 
Ramakrishna holding him by the hand. 
Sri Ramakrishna was in a state of 
God-intoxication, and his feet were 
unsteady. So Rakhal was carefully 
directing his footsteps telling him 
about the high and low places. Reach- 
ing his own room he sat on the small 
bedstead, and presently regained his 
normal consciousness. Then he in- 
(luired about the new-comer. Ram- 
dayal introduced him. Then Sri 
Ramakrishna said, “Ah, you are a 
relative of Balaram I Then you are 
related to us also. Well, what is your 
native place?” 

Baburam : Aiitpur, Sir. 

Sri R. : Ah ! Then I must have 
visited it. Kali and Bhulu of Jhama- 
pukur hail from that place, don’t 
they? 

Baburam: Yes, Sir. But how do 

you know them? 

Sri R. : Why, they are sons of 
Ramprasad ^litra. When I was at 
jhamapukur, I used frequently to go 
to their house as well as that of 
Digambar Mitra. 

Saying this Sri Ramakrishna caught 
hold of Baburam’s hand and said, 
“Come closer to the light. Let me see 
your face.” In the dim light of an 
earthen lamp he carefully studied the 
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face. He was satisfied with the 
results of the examination and often 
nodded his head in approbation. Then 
he proceeded to examine the boy’s 
limbs. Finally he said, “Let me see 
your palm.** He looked at it and then 
placed it \ipon his own so as to weigh 
it. At the end of it he was pleased 
to remark, “All right, all right.** 
Then turning to Ramdayal he said, 
“Do you know how Naren is doing? 
I heard that lie was a bit indisix)sed.** 

Ramdayal : I have heard that he is 
doing well. 

Sri R. : He lias not come here for 
a long time, and I feel a great longing 
to see him. Will you ask him to come 
here one day? You won*t forget it? 

Ramdayal : 1 shall ask him posi- 

tively. 

It was about 10 o’clock. Ramdayal 
had brought a large quantity of food 
for Sri Raniakrishna, only a part of 
which the latter took, the rest being 
distributed among the three devotees. 
Then vSri Raniakrishna asked them 
.where they preferred to sleep — in his 
room or outside. Rakhal chose inside, 
but Baburam thought that his presence 
might disturb the meditation of the 
saint, so he and Ramdayal preferred 
to sleep outside, though Sri Rania- 
krishna again and again invited them 
to sleep inside. It was the month of 
April, 1882. The two devotees had 
hardly fallen asleep when they were 
roused by the cry of guards. Present- 
ly Sri Raniakrishna approached them 
reeling like a drunkard with his cloth 
under his arm. Addressing Ramdayal 
he said, “Hallo, are you asleep?’* 
“No, Sir,*’ was the reply. Then Sri 
Ramakrishna said with great eager- 
ness, “Please tell him to come. I feel 
as if somebody is wringing my heart 
like this,** — and he twisted his cloth. 
Every word and gesture of his ex- 
pressed the unspeakable agony of his 
heart at the separation from Naren- 
dranath. Ramdayal assured him em- 
phatically. Then Sri Ramakrishna 
again stated his case, and the other 
again comforted him. “What a love!’* 


Baburam thought within himself. “He 
is so restless! But how queer must 
be the man for whom he is pining! 
He does not respond to his wishes!** 
Sri Ramakrishna proceeded a few steps 
towards his room. Then he again 
returned and said to Ramdayal, “Then 
don’t forget to tell him about it.** He 
repeated these words and again went 
back to his bed with staggering steps. 
About ail hour after, he again appear- 
ed ill the same fashion and unburdened 
his mind to Ramdayal. “Look here, 
he is very pure. I look upon him as 
the manifestation of Narayana, and 
can’t live without him. His absence 
is wringing my heart like this,** and 
he again twisted his cloth. Then he 
said ill bitter anguish, “I am being 
put to the rack, as it were, for his 
sake. Let him come here just once!*’ 
This scene was repeated throughout 
the night at intervals of an hour. 

When Baburam met Sri Ramakrishna 
the next morning he found him quite 
a different man. There was no trace 
of anxiety on his face. Pie asked 
Baburam to go round the Panchavati. 

He w^as about twenty years of age 
but looked much younger, ami was 
very handsome. In his childhood if 
ail}’' one out of fun told him that he 
would get a bride, he would lisp out, 
‘‘Oh, I shall die then.** When he 
was eight years old he used to think 
how nice it would be if he had a good 
monastic companion with whom he 
could lead a life of renunciation in a 
hut shut out from public view by a 
thick wall of trees. The vision would 
conjure up an enchanting picture like 
this. Reaching the Panchavati he was 
surprised to find how^ this ])lacc tallied 
exactly with his Ixiyish dreams. How 
could he have foreshadowed the 
picture so accurately? He, however, 
kept the idea to himself and returned 
to Sri Ramakrishna. Being questioned 
how he liked the place, he only said 
it was nice. Sri Ramakrishna then 
asked him to visit the Kali temple, 
which he did. When he took his 
leave of Sri Ramakrishna, the latter 
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alTcctionately asked him to come again. 
He agreed and left for Calcutta, while 
Rakhal remained at Dakshineswar. 

Baburam was greatly impressed. 
‘'He is an exceptionally good man/* 
he thought, "and dearly loves Naren. 
But strange that the latter does not 
go to him.’* The next Sunday at 
8 o’clock he again came to Dakshines- 
war. A few devotees were seated 
liefore Sri Ramakrishna. He welcomed 
Baburam and said, “It is nice that you 
liave come. Go to the Panchavati 
where they are having a picnic. And 
Naren has come. Have a talk with 
him.** Coming to the Panchavati 
Baburam found Rakhal who introduced 
him to Naren dra and some other 
young devotees of Sri Ramakrishna, 
who had assembled there. At the 
very first sight Baburam was full of 
aclmiralioii for Narendra. Such glorious 
eyes and a handsome face lit up with 
smiles every now and then ! To look 
at him was to love him. Narendra 
was leading the functions of the day 
and talking with his friends. Present- 
ly he burst into a song which charmed 
Baburam. With bated breath he heard 
the song as he involuntarily said to 
himself, “Ah, what versatile gifts he 
has!*’* 

Baburam began to mix more closely 
with Sri Ramakrishna who grew to be 
dearer and dearer to him as days went 
on. He began to perceive that his 
relation w'ith Sri Ramakrishna was not 
of this life only but one from a far 
more remote existence. Sri Rama- 
Krishna also looked upon him as his 
own. With the passing of days 
Baburam found in him his highest ideal 
and offered him his heart and soul 
and surrendered himself at his feet for 
ever. Sri Ramakrishna took this young 
soul under his care and like an cver- 
watchful mother liegan to train him 
hi a thousand ways, so that he might 
he blessed w’ith the knowledge of the 

•We have taken from the Life of Sri Ratna- 
Krishna the above account of the Swaini*s 
meetings with Sri Ramakrishna. 


Divinity within him. He had a very 
high opinion of Baburam. He knew 
him to be absolutely pure and classed 
him among the Nilya Siddhas and 
fswarakotis. A vision gave Sri Rama- 
krishna an inkling into the personality 
of the disciple, in which he saw 
Baburam as a goddess with a necklace 
on, accompanied by a lady friend. 

The inner group of disciples had 
begun to come to Sri Ramakrishna 
from 1881. From that time forward 
they took all personal care of the 
^faster. Latn and Rakhal attended on 
him for a long time. Lain served the 
Master throughout, but Rakhal had 
to be away at times. We have said 
above that Babiiram’s purity was 
absolute. “It is a new vessel and milk 
can he put into it without fear of turn- 
ing/* — this is what vSri Ramakrishna 
used to say of him. He also often 
said, “Baburam is pure to his very 
marrow. No impure thought can ever 
cross his mind and body.** That is 
why Sri Ramakrishna looked upon him 
as a fit attendant and liked to always 
have him by. At a certain period Sri 
Ramakrishna felt some difficulty with 
regard to his personal care, for Rakhal 
had not been with him for some time. 
There were others no doubt, but they 
could not touch the Master in all his 
moods. So Sri Ramakrishna said to 
Baburam, “In this my condition I 
cannot bear the touch of all. Yon 
stoi) here, — then it will be very good.’* 
But Baburam could not stay with the 
Master permanently at that time; — he 
was afraid there might be trouble from 
his people. Nevertheless he began 
staying there 6y and by. Days went 
on, and through closer associations 
with the Master, Baburam *s mind 
began to incline more towards God 
than study, though he could not give 
lip his study altogether. One day Sri 
Ramakrishna asked Baburam, “Where 
are your books? Do you not mean to 
continue your studies?” And then he 
said to M. who was there, “He wants 
to maintain both sides.” And he 
added: “Very difficult is the path. 
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What will a little knowledge avail? 
Just imagine Vashistha being seized 
with grief at the loss of his son ! 
Lakshmana was amazed to see it and 
asked Rama. Rama said, ‘Brother, 
there is nothing to wonder at it. 
Whoever has knowledge, has also 
ignorance. May you go beyond both 
knowledge and ignorance.' ” 

Baburam smilingly replied: “I want 
just that." 

Sri R. : “Well, is it possible to 
have that if you stick to both sides? 
If you want that, then come away.** 

Baburam : [smiling) “You draw me 
out.” 

Sri Ramakrislina perceived that there 
might be trouble if he allowed Babu- 
ram to stay with him permanently. 
vSo he passed by the topic saying, 
“You are weak-minded. You lack 
boldness. Just see how junior Naren 
says, — ‘I shall stay here and shall 
never go back.* ** But whatever he 
might say to Baburam, he was at heart 
very eager to have him by and to 
fashion him after his own ideal. And 
then came an opportunity. One day 
Baburam *s mother came to visit Sri 
Ramakrishna. He availed himself of 
this occasion and said to her, “Please 
give your son to me.** His mother 
was a great devotee and loved and 
revered Sri Ramakrishna from the 
bottom of her heart. So even this 
rather unusual reciuest of Sri Rama- 
krishna did not make her sorry. She 
was rather pleased and unhesitatingly 
replied, “Oh, it is a great blessing to 
me that Baburam should stay with 
you.** After this there was no more 
any fear, and Baburam*s association 
with the Master became more constant. 
Baburam cheerfully stopped at 
Dakshiiieswar and served the Master. 
What a deep love the Master had for 
Baburan ! “Daradi” (the companion 
of one’s soul), this most endearing 
term the Master used to apply to him. 

In later years if it was ever said to 
Baburam Maharaj that he loved us 
dearly, he would thus refer to the 
Master's love for him: “Have I 


really loved you? No. If I had, I 
would have bound you for ever to 
me. Oh, how deeply the Master loved 
us ! We do not bear even one- 
hundredth of that love towards you. 
When I would fall asleep while fan- 
ning him at night, he would take me 
inside his mosquito net and make me 
sleep on his bed. When I would 
remonstrate with him saying that it 
would be sacrilegious for me to use 
his lx?d, he would say, ‘Outside 
niosciuitos will bite you. I sliall wake 
you up when necessary.* ** The 
Master loved Baburam so dearly that 
he often came to visit him at Calcutta 
and fed him with the sweets which 
he had brought from Dakshiiieswar. 
And we have it from Baburam 
Maharaj himself that the intensity of 
the Master’s affection for him often 
made the Master cry when Baburam 
came away from him to Calcutta. 
The Master thus treated him like an 
ever loving mother and made him his 
own and bound him for ever to him- 
self. 

Once Baburam was very sad that he 
could not get the experience of Bhdva 
(si)iritual ecstasy) which the others hnd 
while hearing devotional songs and the 
recitation of the Lord's name. he 
pressed Sri Ramakrislina to grant him 
that experience. The Master prayed 
to the Divine Mother for his sake, but 
got the reply that he would have 
Jndna (Knowledge) and not Bhdva. 
This consoled the Master, as it would 
give the boy some sort of realisation 
and thereby strengthen his faith in his 
teacher, which was essential for a 
religious life. 

Association with the Master left an 
indelible impression on the mind of 
Baburam. Many arc the reminiscences 
that he often recounted in his later 
years to the young monks and devotees 
in order to make his own words im- 
pressive. One day he was sleeping in 
Sri Ramakrishna’s room. Suddenly he 
was roused by the sound of the 
Master’s footsteps. He opened his 
eyes and what he saw impressed him 
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deeply. Sri Ramakrisbna was pacinpf 
fast round the room in a state of 
trance with his cloth under his arm. 
He was saying, “Away with it! Away 
with it!“ with a deep feeling of 
abhorrence and prayed, “Mother, 
don’t give me name and fame, don’t 
give me name and fame. Mother.** 
It seemed to the boy that the Divine 
Mother was as it were following him 
W'ith a basket full of name and fame 
to present it to him and that the 
Master was remonstrating w^ith Her. 
Baburam ^laharaj used to say that 
that day the Master created in him 
the uttermost liatrcd towards name and 
fame which were the most dreadful 
enemies to God-realisation. 

Giic day Hazra,* in his characteristic 
way, w'as advising Baburam and some 
other young boys to ask of Sri Rama- 
krishna something tangible in the 
shape of pow-ers instead of, as was 
their wont, merely living a jolly life 
with him with plenty of good things 
to eat. Sri Ramakrishna who w’as by, 
scented this mischief-making of Hazra 
and at once called Baburam to his side 
and spiritedly said : “Well, what can 
you ask? Isn’t everything that I have 
yours already? Yes, everything I have 
earned in the shape of realisations, is 
for the sake of you all. So get rid of 
the idea of begging, which alienates 
by creating distance. Rather realise 
your kinship to me and have the key 
to all that treasure.** 

In a thousand w'ays like this, the 
Master’s watchful loving care and 
guidance trained the young souls and 
developed their true individuality with- 
out a speck of selfishness in them. 
Oh, how happily the young disciples 
lived in the company of Sri Rama- 
krishna ! But not for long could they 
enjoy it. In 1886 Sri Ramakrishna 
passed away leaving behind with the 
young disciples a divine trust to be 
fulfilled by them in later years. 

*Pratap Ch. Hazra who used to live at 

Dakshineswar at that time. 


II 

While Sri Ramakrishna was living 
at Cossipiir undergoing treatment, all 
the young disciples assembled to his 
side to serve him and thus formed 
themselves into a group. It was here 
that those young souls were linked 
with one another in the most intimate 
ties of love and affection, and it may 
be said that the Master himself thus 
created the nucleus of the organisation 
that w^as destined to propagate his 
message and thereby bring the w^ater 
of life to millions of thirsting souls in 
all future years. But just after the 
passing of Sri Ramakrishna in August, 
1886, the young disciples were 
separated from one another and 
returned to their duties at home. 
Nevertheless, the fire of renunciation 
and love for God, that had been once 
kindled in their hearts by the Master, 
could not be quenched. In a few 
months their leader, Narendranath, 
brought all of them together at the 
Baranagore monastery, — a dilapidated 
house rented by Surendra Nath Mitra, 
one of the householder disciples of Sri 
Ramakrishna. In the Christmas of 
1886, he took them all to Antpur, the 
ancestral house of Baburam. They 
spent there more than a week in 
extreme joy practising intense medita- 
tion and Sddhana. It w’as here that 
their enthusiasm for renunciation 
reached its acme, which definitely 
sealed the bond of fellowship among 
them and raked up the dormant spirit 
of renunciation in those that had 
lagged behind. Shortly after their 
return, the Baranagore monastery had 
its full complement of monks, all 
pledged to a life of the highest 
asceticism. At this Baranagore Math 
Narendranath performed an elaborate 
VirajA Homa and took formal initiation 
into SannyAsa along with his brother- 
disciples. Narendranath gave the name 
Premananda to Baburam as he thought 
that it conformed to the remark of 
Sri Ramakrishna that Sri Radha, the 
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Goddess of Love, herself was partially 
incarnated in him. 

At Baraiiagore they spent almost six 
years. Swami Ratnakrishnananda was 
then occupying himself with the daily 
worship of the Master. But when he 
was sent to Madras to spread the 
Gospel of the Master there, Swami 
Premanaiida cheerfully took uiJ the 
worship of the Master and i)erforined 
it till he went out on a pilgrimage, 
from which he returned a little before 
the removal of the monastery to Belur. 
After his return, he resumed the wor- 
ship of the Master. And when Swami 
Vivekananda founded the Belur Math 
after his triumphal return from 
America, he began to live there with 
him. Swamiji made a rule that none 
should sleep by day in the Math. (-)ne 
day one of the disciples of Swamiji 
brought him word that Bahuram 
Maharaj was sleeping. vSwamiji said 
to him, "J'lst go and drag him from 
off his bed by the feet.” The disciple 
bowed to his order and did exactly as 
he was told. Baburam Maharaj awoke 
and seeing the boy thus dragging him 
said, "Stop, stop. What arc you 
about?" But the boy did not stop; 
he dragged him to the ground and 
fled away. Baburam Maharaj under- 
stood the whole thing. In the even- 
ing after finishing the evening worship 
of the ^faster, Baburam Maharaj came 
to the verandah in front of Swaniiji’s 
room. Swamiji was then pacing there. 
As soon as he saw him, Swamiji clasped 
his feet and said with his voice choked 
with emotion and tears running down 
his checks: "Brother, what loving 
care the Master used to take of you ! 
He always kept you in his bc^m. 
And I—how wrongly do I not torture 
you! Is it for this that the Master 
gave your charge to me?" So saying 
Swamiji began to cry aloud like a boy. 
And it was with great difficulty that 
Swami Premananda could console him 
that day. Thus it was that the sons 
of Sri Ramakrishna were bound in the 
ties of purest love and reverence with 
each other. 


Ill 

After the passing of Swami Viveka* 
iianda the work of looking after the 
Math and the Mission fell on Swami 
Brahiiiananda. For this he had to 
travel in different parts of India and 
Baburam Maharaj looked after the 
management of the Belur Math. The 
worship of the Master, the training of 
young Brahmacharins and Sannydsins, 
receiving visitors and giving instruc- 
tions to them — all these Baburam 
Maharaj did with the greatest love and 
satisfaction. Love was his very being 
and the raison d'etre of his great 
influence over all. The monks as well 
as those who visited the Math were so 
much moved and attracted by his love, 
that they all agreed that Swami 
Premananda was the mother of the 
Math and that nowhere did they get 
such love and care. His unique love 
knew no bounds. He gave refuge to 
those who were shunned by others 
and sowed the seeds of religion in 
those that were ostracised by society. 
A young man of a respectable family 
of Calcutta, unable to restrain himself 
in the prime of youth, went a long 
way towards the path of evil. 
Fortunately he happened to see Swami 
Premananda one day, and felt attracted 
towards him. He visited the vSwanii 
several times. Baburam Maharaj came 
to know the minute details of his 
character. But he offered him the 
deepest love of his heart. "How 
strange!" the youth thought within 
himself. "How could he so love me 
who have been given up even by my 
relatives as being unworthy of their 
name? — He is fully aware of all my 
misdeeds and has no connection with 
me! Others love with selfish motives, 
but he does not expect anything from 
me." Thus his attraction for the 
Swami increased infinitely and purified 
his heart and at last brought about a 
revolutionary change in fits whole 
being. An intense spirit of renuncia- 
tion gradually grew within him. He 
gave up the world and embraced the 
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life of Sannydsa, To-day he is si>eud- 
ing himself in devoted service to 
suffering humanity. 

Thus the Swami moulded many a 
life. He knew perfectly well how to 
tackle a person and help him forward 
to a noble end and finally to God- 
realisation. We have witnessed many 
cases in which through his ennobling 
influence rogues and drunkards gave 
up their evil habits and led pure lives 
ill their later days. 

After the establishment of the Heliir 
Math the number of devotees gradual- 
ly Ixjgaii to increase. It could not be 
otherwise. P'or Baburam Maharaj was 
a magnet and it was his nature to 
attract. Whoever visited him once, 
could not but lie attracted to him. He 
made the devotees his own by his love. 
Ill his time the devotees came to the 
Math in great numbers every day. He 
entertained them very sweetly and 

none could go back without being 
entertained. The midday meal could 
not therefore be finished till 1-30 or 
2 p.ni. And it often so happened that 
a group of devotees arrived at the 
Math from a distant place after the 
meal had been over. The Sddhus 

perhaps were then taking rest. They 
were tired and Baburam Maharaj did 
not like to ask them to cook for them. 
So he silently proceeded to the kitchen 
to prepare food for them himself. 

Rut the young Sddhus ran to him and 
gladly did the needful and entertained 
the new-comers. This happened not 
once or twice but for days and days 
together. lie became highly pleased 

with those who came forward to enter- 
tain the devotees at such odd times. 
He encouraged them in these selfless 
deeds of service saying; "Well, the 
householders have to do a lot of things. 
Is it possible for them to come always 
at proper times? And what can we 
do to them? Wc can only serve them, 
and that costs us nothing but a little 
physical trouble. Through the Master’s 
grace nothing is wanting here. Should 
we not be blessed by giving these 
things to his children?" 


Everybody that came to the Math 
was regarded by him as having some 
worth. He used to say : "How many 
are the places for the people to seek 
pleasure in ! Some go to visit garden 
houses and others maybe to attend 
amusements. But nevertheless who- 
ever comes here, it must be under- 
stood, has some worth in him. Or 
why .should he come here?" 


IV 

The Swami ’s entertain iiicnt did not 
finish with physical service only. He 
was also eager to supply them with 
spiritual food. And this trait of cha- 
racter was only too prominent in him. 
Whenever he got an opportunity, he 
talked with them on spiritual matters 
and tried to infuse into them the spirit 
of devotion to God. His words had a 
magical influence and easily made their 
way into the hearts of the hearers. Just 
after a little rest after the midday 
meal, he used to talk with the new- 
comers and again after the evening ser- 
vice with tlK>se that happened to stop 
at the Math for the night. One even- 
ing he said : "What would it have 
availed if I had married? I might have 
two or three children of whom perhaps 
one might be a devotee and the others 
rogues. Just imagine what a trouble it 
would have licen ! But now, see how I 
love all devotees like my children! In 
the former case I would have been at- 
tached to one or two, but now I can 
love the jicople of the whole country. 
I once noticed that a man had great 
hatred for his neiihew but much love 
for his own son. I was very much 
annoyed at this. But as I w^as a Sddhu, 
I did not say anything. These are 
the narrownesses of the householders. 
‘Mine’, 'mine* — this is what is always 
on their lips. ‘My house, my room, 
niy son !’ But there is no knowing 
where one will go after one has closed 
one’s eyes. If the householders can 
make their professions conform to their 
practice, and practise ‘Thou' and ‘Thine’ 
instead of ‘my’ and ‘mine’, they can 
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be unattached and perfect. 'Lord, Thine 
is the iiouse. Thine is the room. Thine 
are the children, even this body is 
Thine, Thine is everything, O Lord!* 
‘Not I, not I, not I — ^Thou, Thou, 
Thou !' ‘I am a servant, a servant, a 
servant of Thee.* The Master used to 
say, ‘All trouble will vanish when the 
“I** will die.* This ego is the root of 
all evil. This roguish ego will have 
to be destroyed and put an end to. 
On the other hand, this ego-serpent is 
being nourished with milk and plantain. 
It is, j^licrefore, that we are restless with 
pain from its bite; and yet we hug it 
to our bosom ! We arc pained to forego 
it 1 Such is ignorance ! The Gitd says : 
‘Whatever thou doest, whatever thou 


eatest, whatever thou offerest in sacri- 
fice, whatever thou givest away, what- 
ever austerity thou practisest, O son of 
(Kunti, do that as an offering unto Me.’ 
This spirit must be developed, only 
then can you be released from the 
bondage of the world. ‘1 offer Thee 
my all and with one-pointed devotion 
do I for ever become a servant to Thee.* 
— This spirit of self-surrender must he 
cultivated within . * * Pin-drop silence 
reigned while these words fell from the 
lips of the Swami, and an exaltation 
filled the minds of the Sddhus and the 
devotees who were listening to him. 
Thus whenever the devotees came to 
the Math, they often realised a certain 
degree of sinritual upliftment. 


(To be concluded) 


THE WEST’S DEFENCE 

IW 0. K. ClIESTKRTON 


1 suffer from only one slight hesita- 
tion or weakness in retorting contro- 
versiall}' upon Mr. Metta’s criticism of 
Western progress; and that incidental 
disadvantage is that I entirely agree 
with about three quarters of what he 
says. But the quarter with which I do 
not agree happens to be rather import- 
ant and something more than a mere 
section of the whole. Of course one 
does not need to be an Oriental to see 
tile simple fact that change is not pro- 
gress. This perception only requires 
that one be not a raving lunatic. 
Softening of the brain is change; but 
even those earnest progressives who 
most conspicuously suffer from it have 
never lx;eii quite so soft as to identify 
it definitely with progress. Taking 
poison and writhing in agonies is 
change; but few would describe it as 
progress, though some of the more 
serious might describe it as effort or 
physical exercise. But of course Mr. 
Metta 1x>th means and maintains some- 
thing more than is implied in this 
obvious distinction. 

He means and maintains two things. 


at least, with which 1 should substan- 
tially agree. First, that the pre.sumiv 
tion of progress, in the sense of taking 
it for granted that the fifteenth century 
is better than the fourteenth, is a piece 
of muddle-headed and thoroughly bad 
l)hilosophy. And, second, that the pre- 
occupation with progress, in modern 
times, has in fact led to a vast amount 
of senseless and aimless change which 
amounts to little more than a perpetual 
appeal to snobs to follow the fashion 
and to trade to follow the latest .stunt. 
I repeat that in this I entirely agree 
with him. 

But, to begin with, he seems to have 
forgotten one fact not unimportant for 
a general criticism of the West. In 
this I say I should agree with him; 
but so would Plato agree with him and 
Dante agree with him and Shakespeare 
agree with him and Montaigne and 
Swift agree with him, and probably 
even Rousseau and Wordsworth agree 
with him. Even the tcx> active Euro- 
peans whom he holds up as terrible 
examples of Occidental restlessness 
would probably agree with him. 
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Alexander tlic Great presumably en- 
joyed change, in tlie sense of travel ; 
he enjoyed adventure aitd danger, as 
iiiaiiy healthy men have done. But 
if it be suggested that he quite seriously 
believed that the civili/ation of his 
Macedonian Empire must of necessity 
be superior to the culture of Athens in 
the high moment of Pericles, I \ery 
gravely doubt it. At least if Alexander 
tiiought so, he must have forgotten all 
he learned from his great tutor, Aristo- 
tle, who laid down in bold and defiant 
terms the iinperislialdc and unpopular 
truth that a stale can hardly he too 
small and can very easily be too large. 

Julius C.hsar, Uliormkk 

Julius Cier.ar was doubtless in some 
aspects simply a jolly fellow on the 
make; in some other as.oecls, a man 
putting many things right that had 
really p.oiie wrong, 'riiere is no doubt 
that Ciesar believed in rcfornis ; and 
especially in the general reform of 
smashing up the (by that time) liollow 
and pompous and hypocritical (oligarchy 
that was called the Peiniblio. He was 
not llie last Italian in liislory to feel 
that sort of impatience with the sacred 
institution of a parliament. 

But it we ask whether Ceesn* believt-.l 
in progress, as a thing ijuite distinci 
from reform, in the general theory that 
things imiirovc in ivrocess of time, I 
should again be most pioujundly skepii- 
cal. The very evd agaiiL^i. wliicli Ca sar 
fought was one of the liiiiiilrcd examples 
of the fact lliat things do not grow 
belter, but grow worse; and that even 
republics do not remain reasonably re- 
publican. If we could examine tile 
mind of Ca:*sar on the matter, I .strongly 
suspect that we might iiave found him 
murmuring words not altogether dis- 
similar from those which were set to 
verse by the friend of his favourite and 
successor : 

Damnosa quid non imminucl dies 

^Etas parcnlum pejor avis lulil 
Nos nequiorcs mox daiutos 
Progeniem viliosiorem. 


But anyhow, there is no evidence that 
a man believed in all the modern 
nonsense about progress merely because 
he found it exciting to fight with the 
Gauls or amusing to deliver political 
si>ccchcs. 

In short, the lirst criticism of Mr. 
]\letta*s thesis which I should be in- 
clined to offer is that, in criliciziiig the 
wor.sliip of progress in the West, he 
greatly exaggerates the extent to whieli 
tile West did worship progress. The 
worship of it, or at least the exaggerat- 
ed worship of it, is not so much a 
character of Europe as compared with 
Asia, as a ciiaracter of the last few 
>ears as coiiqiared with all the oilier 
ceiiluries everywhere. I admit that 
there has always been a difference 
between the spirit of change in the 
West and of changelessness i»i the 
East; but I do not think it is due 
merely to the very recent, tiic very 
c’tide, and Bit ‘.wy priggish theory of 
t»rogrt?ss. 

W'JIAT IS PriiiUcKss 

There is no great dillicnlty about 
slating llie reasonaiilj theory of pro- 
gress. It miglit, I iliiiik, be stated 
thus : whate .'er be the ultimate merits 
of East and West, there is in llie West 
a certain type of vivacity and vivid 
concentration v. liicli makes it tolerably 
certain that any particular good it is 
pursuing for the momenl will be in a 
considerable measure isu revised, ('rant- 
ed tlial the building of Roman n>:ids, 
or iJie codification of Roman law, 
or the application of Greek logic to 
Roman theology, or tiie organizaron of 
armies, or the framing of constitutions, 
is in some degree a thing worth doing, 
that thing will bo done. i‘or a long 
time it will be done more and more 
successfully, until it suddenly occurs 
to somebody that something totally 
different is more worth doing. And 
tliat, in its turn, so long as it is 
thought worth doing, will be done 
more and more sncces.sfully. 

In this sense the Western world is 
certainly progressing now. It is pro- 
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grossing in practical or applied science, 
for instance; especially in the matter 
of communications. ^ long as it is 
regarded as supremely thrilling that the 
voice of Lord Tallboys should come 
through from the North Pole, the West 
really will work wonders in reaching 
the Pole and establishing the communi- 
cation. When it is suddenly realized 
that the voice of Lord Tallboys is just 
as much of a l)ore when it comes from 
the North Pole as it is when it comes 
from the next room, the West will 
transfer its wonderful energies, to some- 
thing else. 

But by this conceiitiatioii of energy 
certain real reforms are achieved at 
certain periods. It is inobable, for 
instance, that the philaiiiliropic capital- 
ism of men like Mr. h'ord will, in the 
long run, prevail over tlie mere sweat- 
ing . and swindling of tlie hireling ; 
though, there again, there is no saying 
nhat may hapi)en if a revulsion trikes 
place under some calamity or drastic 
change of creed. On the whole, if we 
ask how many of the workers are em- 
ployed, or how many of the employed 
arc decently paid, we may find that 
during a certain period there lias been 
a certain progress. If we alter the 
ciuestion, for instance, and ask how 
many independent men tkere are who 
do not need to ])e employed and who 
would be insulted l.:y being paid, we 
sliall find there has i)LJii no progress 
but a huge slump or reaction. The 
sense of honor, as it exists in the true 
small proprietor, does not exist in the 
most model modern ennploynicnt. In 
short, it all depends on wbat the test 
is; but the truth remains that when 
the WcvSt has established its test, it 
docs put forth prodigious activity and 
acuteness in order to pass that test. 
But this characteristic, wliich dates from 
before Alexander and Aristotle, is much 
older and deeper than the little fashion- 
able fad called progress. It would l>e 
better expressed by the v.ord adventure. 
Now I anticipate, with a sad smile, 
that what I say will be called a para- 
dox ; but what I say is this. I am well 


aware that much is absurdly called pro- 
gress when it is merely change. But 
I rather think' I am in favor of change 
even when it is not progress. A doctor 
attending a man in Chelsea tells him 
to go to Margate “for a change.'* He 
docs not mean that ]\Iargate is an ideal 
city, or that it is better and more beauti- 
ful than other ] )liices ; not even the 
wildest doctor could believe this. He 
docs not regard the pilgrimage to 
Margate as a progress— even a pilgrim’s 
progress. But he does regard going to 
Margate as an adventure, and perhaps 
the nearest the man can get to piracy 
on the high seas. On the whole, there 
is imich more to be .said for tlie river- 
side town where Carlyle and Whistler 
watched the mists upon the river, than 
for some seaside town where innumer- 
able Hebrew stockbrokers watch the 
seaside Pierrots without ever looking 
at the sea. 

Blit it docs not follow that there is 
not a healthy change in the smell of 
the sea after the smell of the river. 
And this sort of change, which the 
ancient Christian tradition calls a holi- 
day, is (piite a dilTerent idea from tliat 
of perpetually marching along a road 
to better and better places, and never 
wanting to come back. The paganism 
of anticinity understood it when it 
eslablushed the Satnriuilia. 'I'he Cathol- 
icism of the ^liddle Ages uiulerslood 
it when it said through the mouth of 
its great theologian, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that man must have jokes 
and sports, since neither the most 
spiritual contemplation nor the most 
sociable utility can be continued un- 
relieved. And the long history of 
freaks, of breaking out of the frame 
of society, of humors and adventures 
in the ends of the earth— that does 
seem to me a real Western character- 
istic much more worthy than the little 
progressive [iretensions that arc only 
al>out eighty years old. To sec another 
a.spect, to see a new aspect, of any 
particular thing is a benefit— always 
granted certain elementary conditions, 
of which something may be said in a 
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moment. It is enough to say here that 
there are some strange skeptics who, 
because they have seen a hundred 
facets of the same diamond, come to 
the extraordinary conclusion that there 
is no diamond at all. Yet even those 
exponents of extravagant negation are, 

1 should suspect, at least as common 
in the East as in the West. 

There is one i>oint which Mr. Metta 
makes which 1 think is particularly 
pointed; and upon that I am particular- 
ly in agreement with him. It is when 
he claims that much of modern demo- 
cracy, or rather, what is called demo- 
cracy in the West, has heavily sinned 
against the ideal of lilxrrty. It has 
interfered with the citi'/cn in things in 
which many Oriental despots, and in- 
deed, all sorts of despots, have in prac- 
tice left him free. I can quite believe 
that these intimate interferences were 
often absent from old Asiatic autocra- 
cies; so they were from old European 
autocracies. If you make a list of the 
ordinary things that an ordinary pc^or 
peasant has actually wanted to do, you 
will fipd that modern philanthropists 
are much more oppressive than Ivan 
the Terrible or Tonpieinada. The ordi- 
nary man with a spade or a hayrake 
did not desire passionately to write a 
pamphlet against the Constitution. He 
was seldom troubled with dreams of 
building a brick chapel in which to 
preach some new fine shade about the 
definition of the Trinity. Consequent- 
ly, he could not generally be burned 
as a heretic or hanged as a traitor. 
But he can lie fined, or put in prison, 
or sometimes even shot by the police, 
for drinking the ordinary hay-maker’s 
mug of ale, or in some places for letting 
his children help him in hay-making; 
or in other places (by a supremely 
ridiculous recent law) for not wanting 
the voting-paper which was granted to 
him because he was supposed to want 
it. 

1 am quite as conscious as ^Ir. 
Metta of the comic incongruity and 
injustice of these modern modes of 
.tyranny. But there is something to 


be said on the other side, considered as 
a comparative criticism of the liasl and 
West. And I think it is true to say 
that where and when such tyranny did 
exist in Easlcrn custom, it was much 
less easy to alter it or even to criticize 
it. Mr. Metta will not confuse me 
with the vulgar scoffer at the great 
civilizations of Asia if I say that some 
religious and moral customs that were 
really bad have been rootevl in Oriental 
antitiuity and repeated through count- 
less (Iriental generations. 

I have heard it said (I know not if 
it is true) that the long coiitinue<l 
custom of burning Hindu widows was 
actually founded on a verbal error in 
the reading of the sacred Ixjoks. This 
is one of the few cases in which I think 
that the Higher Criticism might ixissi- 
bly be of some use. And I think that 
the Higher Critic would have had a 
better and an earlier chance in Euroi)c. 
It was not, pcrhaji.s, half so silly in a 
Chinese woman to s iuee/.e her feel as 
in an Euroi^ean woman to squeeze her 
waist. But hundreds of Europeans 
made fun of the European woman’s 
waist, even while it was the fashion, 
and probably in consccpience it soon 
cca.sed to l)c the fashion. It may 
fairly he doubted whether in old China, 
if ki’l to itself, it would ever have 
ccMScd to he the tradition. 

1 have a very real respect for the 
dignified side of all such traditions; 
and for the w'ay in which the true 
pagans of Asia, like the great pagans 
of antiquity, have a power of weaving 
religion in and out of all the web of 
human lifc—a thing for lack of which 
the West is suffering not a little laxity 
and depression to-day. But I do think 
that such a religious system identifies 
morals and manners too much in one 
unchanging routine, and lacks the sort 
of ideas that can maintain a continual 
criticism from within. 

The Reijoious Spur to Prooric.ss 

I do not believe that the critical acti- 
vity of the West — and the changes 
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induced by this activity — have been 
mainly due to the iiioderii doctrine of 
progress. On the contrary, 1 believe 
they have been mainly due to the 
Cliristian doctrine of the Fall. That 
is, it comes not from a coniidence that 
everything is continually rising, but 
from a suspicion that ever \ thing, left 
to itself, is continually falling. In this 
sense, some of the Asiatic systems arc 
actually too religious. They make tlu 
social system too sacred. They do not 
allow ciioiigh for the fact that sin is 
perpetually rotting away the institu- 
tions of men, even the institutions that 
arc founded on ideals. 

The truth that inspires all real re- 
formers is sufficiently e.vprcsscd in the 
very word reform. Some systems feel 
no need for reform, because they ha\e 


too much faith in form. They forget 
that if we really desire the form to be 
retained, we must see tliat the form is 
rc-formed. The doctrine of the Fall, 
taken side by side with the other 
doctrine of the Creation and tlie Re- 
demption, presents to man two ideas 
permanently side by side — a standard 
or ideal to which he can ai)proximate, 
to which he can at least app^^al, and a 
confession of univcrs.il weakness in 
all the social expressions of it. It is 
far too large a general i/at: on to say, 
ill a sweeping sense, that this fueling 
of incessant vigilance and fight against 
sin is dangerously absent in Ivasteni 
mysticism. Ihit I do think it is far 
less present than in Christian mysti- 
cism. And I think this is the real 
basis of “The Defence of the \VvSt.“ 


PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Ananda 

The Cask of the Married 


We shall here deal briefly with the 
case of the married. Of course it is 
impossible within the scope of this 
article to touch u]Jon all the various 
difficulties that stand in their way. 
Let us however vi-iialise tlie kind of 
man about whom we want to speak 
here. He is married. He has various 
duties to perform, domestic, social, 
national, etc. He cannot easily forego 
any of them. He has to earn money, 
and it is notorious that little money 
is at the end of the straight, honest 
path. But though he is so beset with 
unfavourable conditions, he nevertheless 
feels that God is the only quest of 
life, He is the only reality, the only 
solace. He feels an cver-awake 
yearning in his heart for God. What 
will he do? What is the most effective 
means of procedure for him? 

At the outset it is best to specify 
that we do not consider that family 
felicities are necessarily spiritual. Much 
nonsense is written and spoken now- 


a-days about the love-relations bel\vei.n 
the members of the family being 
Divine. Nothing of the kind. For ai! 
practical puri)Oscs these arc all Mayii, 
that is to say, tlicy all bind and lead 
astray, and do not confer any spiritual 
freedom. From this it will be clear 
that a householder’s spiritual path is 
not strewn with roses, lie cannot 
easily overcome the charms of his 
domestic emotions. These prove a 
great hindrance. Tliey make him 
forget God. Then there is the question 
of Brahmackarya (continence). It is 
absolutely necessary that in order to 
progress spiritually, one must practise 
continence. But it is superfluous to 
mention that it is no easy practice 
for a householder. Let us not be 
understood to mean that the house- 
holder’s life is not good for any one. 
We do not mean that. It is quite 
probable that a monastic life would 
be worse for many. They will 
much worse if they renounce the world. 
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It all depends on one’s spiritual 
conditions. Unless one is ready for 
complete renunciation, it is better and 
more wholesome for one to live on in 
the world. That would be more help- 
ful to him. But one must never forget 
that the householder’s life is only a 
concession to our spiritual weakness, 
that that is not the highe.st form of 
life, and that the highest spiritual 
development consists in completely 
renouncing and forgetting all things 
other than God. We must remember 
that whatever our ptescul condition and 
form of life, the goal is all God and 
no world. All our heart’s love for Him 
alone, for none else. All our iwwers 
consecrated to His blessed feet, to none 
and nothing else. Tliat is the goal for 
all, monks or householders. 

Such being the case, the i>osition of 
the householders at once appears to be 
nothing easy. Let there be no delusion 
about it. But let there be also no 
despair. 

The huiuseholder must try to practise 
as much continence as i)Ossiblc. Sincere 
cfTorts should be made by hiin, if he 
is serious about .spirituality. Sri Rama- 
krislina said that after two children 
were born, the husband and wife 
should live like brother and sister. 
If the daily life of the couple is 
devoted to sonic altruistic or spiritual 
ideal, the overcoming of the lures of 
the flesh becomes easier. It is good to 
conceive some subsidiary ideal as a 
help to the spiritual ideal,- service of 
the neighbours, or sonic intellectual 
ideal. But it would be l>est if lioth 
husband and wife feel the same .spiritual 
yearning. That will take the mind 
away from the lx)dy, and instead of 
being hindrance to each other, the 
husband and wife would help each 
other greatly. But in all cases they 
must make the habit of sleeping in 
separate rooms, or at least in separate 
beds. This is a wholesome and help- 
ful practice. 

Sri Ramakrishna used to prescribe 
another practice to the householders— 


repairing to solitude from time to time. 
The great good that accrues from this 
cannot be ovcre.stimated. From our 
birth, we have been living in the at- 
mosphere of worldlincss. We have for- 
gotten that there is a higlier atmosphere 
of freedom and spiritual elation beyond 
the murky sky. Spiritual growth is 
nothing if not w*alking the lone path. 
We have to retrace our steps and enter 
a new path. The mind, however, re- 
fuses to exert itself in any original 
venture. It is fond of repetition, it 
w'ants to move along tlic ruts, — that is 
easier. But tliis retracing the steps and 
visualising the new' horizons become 
easy and pos^^iblc, if we go out of the 
w'orldly ainiosphere from lime to time. 
We can then sense the new. W'e can 
watch the mind and its vagaries. We 
can know' by which ties we arc 
bound to the world. We can feel the 
dominant tendencies of our mind. We 
can above all feel in our inmost heart 
the uplifting touch of the .spirit. Such 
repairing into the solitude must be done 
in a prayerful spirit, and not in the 
mood of excursion. It is rjuite possible 
tiiat at first the period of retirement 
would be only short. Few of us know 
wdiat a trial solitude and silence arc. 
We are habituated to the surface of 
life, to its bustles and distractions. 
We feel like one held under water if 
we are too long alone. So at fir.st let 
U.S have short period.*^ of solitude, one 
or two days at a time. Tlicn we may 
have longer periods. 

A practical difficulty is that solitary 
places arc not always available at hand. 
Large meadows are helpful. To watch 
the infinite blue sky or the sea is 
helpful. To lose oneself in the star- 
spangled darkness* of the night is 
profitable. And we may find out a 
solitary nook in our house and spend 
sometime in that every day. Isolation 
from the world, — that is the need. 

Another point cmphasi.scd by Sri 
Ramakrishna was the company of the 
devout and Sddhus, ’riiis is extremely 
effective in bringing home to us the real- 
ity of God and spiritual life. Devotees 
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arc the witnesses of God. Through 
them God Himself is manifested. We 
receive through them the touch of God 
Himself. And it is literally true that 
even a moment spent in the company of 
a true devotee produces lifelong results. 
It is true that real devotees are not 
plentiful. We may read the scriptures 
and lives of saints, — for tlicy are also 
wonderfully effective, and we may 
visit temples and holy places. By the 
way, a spiritual aspirant should not 
visit such places in the spirit of a 
social reformer. Social reform is all 
right. But our purpose is somewhat 
different from social reform. One visits 
a temple and returns filled with spiritual 
elation. Another observes the unclean 
conditions of the temple’s vicinity and 
returns disgusted or filled with the idea 
of reforming it. Among them, who 
gains more? 

Of course, the householder aspirant 
should practise spiritual Sddhaitd 
regularly. He must approach a Guru 
and receive instructions from him. 
And to this practice, he must devote 
as much time as possible. But it is 
evident that a greater part of his time 
and energy have to be devoted to uii- 
spiritual pursuits. That is a great 
waste unless some compensation is 
made. That can be possible through 
the practice of Karma Yoga, and also 


through the practice of spiritualisation 
of which we spoke at length last 
month. We shall speak of Karma 
Yoga in a subsequent issue. 

The one great advantage of the 
householder whose case we are dis- 
cussing, is that he already feels a 
great yearning for God. He feels that 
he must absorb himself absolutely in 
God, but finds that the world is dis- 
tracting his attention. Naturally his 
one constant effort will be to eliminate 
this unhappy element. Let him employ 
any means he finds effective to do so. 
Let him pray sincerely to God to draw 
his whole mind and energy to Him 
so that he may i>crceivc Him and Him 
alone and nothing else. This earnest 
endeavour and sincere prayer will open 
new oi)portunitics to him. But let him 
be very alert and let him never stooi) 
to any compromise. 

By the way, Sri Rainakrishna used 
to advise all householders to look ui)on 
their family with a dispassionate eye, 
loving and serving them earnestly, but 
knowing all along that they l)elong to 
God and not to him, just as a maid- 
servant in a rich man’s house loves and 
serves all her master's children as 
her own, but knows in her heart of 
hearts that she has really no hold on 
them and may any moment be sent 
away. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupasanda 
CHAPTER IX 

•INDIFFERENCE TO THE WORM) 

nssi w wH f&g R ft tail 

gmSiR The done and the not done pairs of opposites and ^ when 
imil whose or weiPf ended arc) tpl thus wsn knowing t% in this 
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through indifference simc intent on renunciation dcsircless {lit., one not 
observing any vow or performing religions rite or ceremony) vn be. 

1. Duties done and not done as well as the pairs of opposites — 
when' do they cease and for whom? Knowing this, be intent on 
renunciation and desireless® through complete indifference to the world. 

['When etc . — Our life is a mixture of opposite.^ — joy aiul sorrow, success and failure, 
Kood and evil, and the like. And we have always preferences, which cause us to choose 
certain things to be done and avoid other things. Hence our conception of duty. So long 
as we consider this world to be real, wc cannot escape the pairs of opposites and eradicate 
the sense of duty. The only way out of this state of things is to realise the hollowness of 
the world, and renounce it. 

* Dcsireless —Lit., one not performing a religious rite or olj.scrviug a vow. Such per- 
formance or vow presupposes desire for earthly or heavenly prosperity. Hence dcsireless.] 

ssr *raT; m\ 

u.ti Ciiild sR^wliosc ^fqcvcn of the blessed one by observ- 
ing the ways of men desire to live desire to enjoy desire to 

know and mupt cessation attaine<l. 

2. Mv child, who is that blessed person whose desires to live, to 
enjoy and to know have been extinguished by observing' the ways of 
men ? 

L‘ Obscm'iig ctc.—^lQii are subject to birth and death, and their desires for enjoymem 
and experience know no end. As a result their miseries are also endless. Should anyone 
lake Ies.snn from man’s present conditions, one would at once give up all desire lo live, 
eiijtjy or experience. | 

?n«i& ii>ii 

This all stfiiiq' transient vitiated by threefold misery swr’ 

unsubstantial contemptible ft) rejcctable tfq this knowing for 

certain a wise one) becomes calm. 

3. A wise man becomes quiet by realising that all' this is vitiated 
by the threefold® misery and is transient, unsubstantial, contemj)tible 
and worthy to be rejected. 

I'dJI etc . — All pheiunneiin. 

’Tliree/olif etc . — As nieiitioncil in note 1 of ver.'c 16, chap. II. 1 

nw. awtT^ I 

Where of men wift pairs of opposites nl not (9!^ are) tliat 
time what w: age m or ftr' what mPi those quitting qu m i M^ one who 
rests content with what comes of itself perfection attains. 
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4. What is that time or that age in which the pairs of opposites 
do not exist for men ? One who is content with what comes of itself, 
quits these and attains perfection. 

[No time or age can be imagined, in which tliere will be unalloyed good and joy, 
unattended by evil and sorrow. We cannot, therefore, hope to gain infinite joy and peace 
in course of life’s process. We have to realise this supreme fact and seek, another means 
of attaining peace. It is to go out of the proce.ss of relative life, to remniti itiinffected by 
and unattached to the experiences of life, to remain indifferent to them.] 

STRT IRf HqM ^ 1 ^ 4)^ a«lT I 

^ ST ifm: iiMi 

sir; What man of great seers mwjf of saints jim as well as qlSisif 

of Yogis nA opinion «rpn diverse ni seeing indifference urn; attained (nM 
being) sr not attains peace. 

5. What man i.s there, who having observed the di\-ersity' of 
opinions among the great seers, saints and Yogis, does not become 
completely indifferent (to the worldly objects) and attain quiettide®? 

1 * Diversity etc.— Referring to the different schools of Hindu philosophy, the sunwnnu 
bonum of life being different according to the different schools. 

* Quietude Those that have attained complete indifference to the worldly obj(?cts ami 
are solely intent on Self-realisation, are .«ure to be endmved with thi.s rare quality of mind. 
It is a necessary concomittant of renunciation.] 

‘iScpiw *1 fe* I 

Il^ll 

ir: Wlio hy indifference, sameness and reasoning of 

Transcendental Consciousness realisation of the true nature gain- 

ing from metempsychosis (srt man) nflsfh saves he ftr (interrogative) 

spiritual guide not. 

6. He who gai’n.s a knowledge of the true nature of the Trans- 
cendental Consciousness by means of cotnj)lcte indifference to the world, 
equanimity* and reasoning, and .save.s others from the world, — is he'* 
not really the spiritual guide? 

Equanimity-~\n friendship and enmity, happiness and misery, and the like. 

* He etc.— The previous verse disqualifies Rishis, Sadlms and Yogis w'itli their various 
opinions as spiritual guides. The present verse shows that a man who has realised the 
Truth himself can alone be a spiritual guide. Not merely learned opinions, but actual 
practice and realisation are the sine qua non of a Guru.] 

The modifications of the elements mmq: in reality 
but the primary elements qar see tnpraii^ at once it you free from 

l>ondage (vi being) abiding in your own self yiMv will be. 
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7. Look upon the modifications' of the elements as nothing but 
the primary elements themselves and yon will at once be free® from 
bondage and abide in your true self. 

['Modifications etc. — viz., the body, mind, sciii^es, etc. In reality all these are nothing 
but the five l>asic elements, differing only in the patterns of combination. It is these patterns 
of combination that make us consider one thing as beautiful and another as ugly, and thus 
desire the one and avoid the other. But the moment we shall feel all things to l>c the same, 
all likes and dislikes will vanish, aiid we shall be free. 

* Free etc . — Bondage consists in attraction to the l)ody and things <jf the world, whicii 
are the different modifications of the primary clemeiils. I'reedom lies in foregoing that 
attraction.] 

kfiawr at; 1 

ikh 

^ti^ Desire ipj surely world so ?n: those ^1: all renounce 

from the renunciation of desire irora: renunciation of tliat is' 

^ now remaining inn where iren there (irdH is). 

8. Desire' alone is the world. Do you, therefore, renounce all 
those. The renunciation® of that {i.e., the world) follows the renuncia- 
tion of desire. Now* you may live wherever you are. 

[* Desire etc . — Because it is desire that binds us to the world and makes ns think it as 
real, aiid thus subjects us to the rounds of births and rebirths. The moment we shall be 
free from desire, the reality of the world will vanish and there will be no more any 
reincarnation. 

* Renunciation 'etc . — Because desire is the root cause of the world. 

* Now etc . — One having renounced desire is completely free and can live anywhere one 
pleases It will not affect him.] 
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In This Number 

Women and the Arts by Sister 
Nivedita, which wc have taken from 
her uiipiiblishcd ^Fss., is extremely 
thought-provoking, and we recommend 
it to the serious attention of our readers. 
It has always been the privilege of 
women in every land to beautify and 
uplift. The teaching of genuine Indian 
art to our women has become extremely 
urgent, in view of the degradation of 
taste, that has overtaken us as a result 
of the domination of foreign education 
and culture. Only oiir women, with 
a deep consciousness of the beautiful in 
life and reality, can restore to us our 
lost refinement. Knowledge of art, 
even apart from its high destiny, has 


its value. As machines are usurping 
the functions of providing our necessi* 
tics, the manual products are becoming 
dearer and dearer to our heart. This 
machine age is, therefore, emphasising 
the need and enlarging the scope of 
manual artistic productions, — we want 
to be surrounded by the unique and 
the beautiful. Our women have in this 
a great opportunity of gaining some 

amount of economic freedom 

The present instalment of Romain 
Rou.and*s article, Builders of Unity, 
closes his study of the forerunners and 
contemporaries of Sri Ramakrishna. 
M. Rolland's next article will describe 
the Master's meeting with and reaction 
to and upon some of them. . . . The 
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Different Conceptions of Pralaya and 
their Implications by Kamakiiya Nath 
Mitra, M.A. is a challenging study. A 
great volume of thought has been com- 
pressed Tvithin small measures, and 
claims, therefore, an attentive perusal. 
Mr. Mitra is the Principal of the 
Rajeiidra College of Faridpur, Bengal, 
and is a frequent contributor to 

Prabuddha Bharata Swami 

N ITY ASWARUPAN ANDA wlio c< )iitr ibu tcs 
A Seraphic Soul to the present number, 
is a monk of the Raniakrishna Order. 
The vSeraphic Soul is Swami Preina- 
iianda whom the writer knew intimately 
from an early age. . . . The IVcst^s 
Defence by G. K. Cukstrrton is a 
reply to ^Ir. 2\Ietta*s article, The 
Challenge of the Orient, published last 
month. This also is rciiroduced from a 
recent issue of The Forum (New 
York). Mr. Chesterton does not re(inirc 
to be introduced to the students of 
contemporary English literature. He 
is reputed to be one of the few great 
English writers of the present day, — 
fascinating and thoughtful. Our further 
comments on Mr. Chesterton^s article 
are published elseAvhcre. . . . We give 
as the frontispiece a iiicture of vSwami 
Premananda, which is reproduced from 
a photograph taken in his later days. 
But it does scarcely any justice to the 
etherial beauty of the Swami *s 
appearance. 

Jatindranath Das 

The passing of Jatindranath I3as, an 
imdertrial prisoner, at 1-5 p.m. on 
Friday, the 13th September, by fasting, 
at the Lahore Jail, has cast a thick 
gloom over the whole of India. 
Jatindranath was a young man from 
Calcutta, and was the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the South Calcutta Congress 
Committee at the time he was arrest c<l. 
Jatindranath resented the treatment 
meted out to some Indian prisoners 
at the Jail, which he considered un- 
fair, and as a protest against and 
means of reforming it, he took to 
absolute fasting which he continued for 
sixty-two days with unabated deter- 


mination till he succumbed. The cir- 
cuinstaiices of the death are such as 
cannot but leave a profound impression 
on the minds of men, e.specially of 
Indians. Tlierc may be different 
opinions about the ostensible cause for 
wdiich he laid down his life. But there 
cannot be two opinions about the 
quality of the mind that could .show 
such cool courage, determination, fear- 
lessness and i) 0 wcr of endurance. He 
was a brave youth, with real greatness 
in him, one wdiosc mental qualities all 
should try to emulate. 

Mr. Pal's Original Researches 

Many of our readers have l)een 
familiar with the nimble intellect of 
Mr. Bipin Ch. Pal in the political 
ticld. lie has the extraordinary power 
of taking up any school of i)olitical 
thought, marshalling well-nigh irrefut- 
able arguments in its favour and 
presenting it to the world as the acme 
of political wisdom. But perhaps our 
countrymen outside* Bengal do not 
know that he evinces tlie same 
versatility of genius also in religious 
and philosophical discus.sions. People 
in Bengal know this. They have often 
listened to his wonderful exposition of 
Vaishnavisjn, and marvelled at tlie case 
with which he set at naught logic and 
religious experiences and tradition^ and 
maintained original theses. 

He has lately contributed an article 
on Vijaykrishna Goswami to The Ncti* 
Era of ^ladras (July, 1929). He 
claims to be a disciple of Goswamiji, 
and it is but natural that lie 
should try to make haowii the life 
and character of that saint to the wdder 
public. But he is not satisfied with, 
this. He has brought in vSri Rania- 
krishna and attempted a comparative 
study between them. There is also 
nothing unusual and objectionable in 
this. But it is necessary that when 
one attempts such a delicate task, one 
should have a proper knowledge of the 
subject one deals with. He must 
carefully gather facts, properly under- 
stand and evaluate them and then draw 
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his conclusions. Unfortunately Mr. Pal 
is supremely oblivious of these obliga- 
tions. Intellect may be exercised in 
two ways. We may conceive an idea 
and then press facts to its justification. 
Or we may carefully study facts and 
draw warranted conclusions from them. 
Mr. Pal’s is the first process. Under 
the circumstances it is useless to 
attempt any elaborate refutation of his 
misstatements. We shall present our 
readers with a few' gems of thoughts 
gathered from his article, with a few 
words c)f our own in comment. 

Mr. Pal begins with saying : ‘‘This 
wider, if not indeed, world-wide reputa- 
tion of Paraniahainsa is due almost 
entirely to the missionary labours of 

Swaini \^ivekananda When 

Vivekaiuiiida binst upon jHiblic notice 
cnviiig to the challenge which he threw' 
out at the Chicago Parliament of 
Keligions, in the name of Hinduism, 
kamakrishua Paraniahainsa was pre- 
sented as a living example of the 
highest achievements of the Hindu 
faith and culture. . . . Professor 
Max ^rulier was induced to write a 
biography of this remarkable Hindu 
saint . . . .” He insinuates that Sri 
Kaniakrishiia has been boomed by his 
disciples,— he hiiii.self was not intrinsi- 
cally entitled to such recognition. 
Prof. Max Muller 7i'as iuducaf. How- 
does Mr. Pal know that the Professor 
was induced to write on Sri Raina- 
krishna? Would he (luote his 
authority? 

“Ramakrishiia represented the former 
(Shakla) strain and Bijayak.nshiia th.e 
latter (Vaishnava) strain of our agelong 
religious life and thought.” Mr. Pal 
should study the life of Sri Rania- 
krishiia a little more carefully. Sri 
kamakrishua was no less a represen- 
tative of Vaishnavisiii than of 
Shaklaism and practised Vaishnavism 
with as much assiduity as Sh^ktaism. 
And his proficiency in both was equal. 

Now lei us see what he says alxnit 
Shaktaism : 

“ *Brahma Satyam Jagaiimithya’ 
Brahman is the only Reality, the 


w'orld is unreal. This is the basic 
text of the Bengal School of Shakti- 
worshippers. There is in reality no 
room for ‘Bhakti’ or the cultivation 
of the Love of God in the scheme 
of this Vedantic culture.” 

But later on he admits : 

“The Sliakti cult and culture of 
Bengal have therefore almost from 
time immemorial sought to realise 
Bhakti or Love of God, especially in 
the terms of what may be called 
Motlicr-Love.’* 

This self-contradiction he explains 
by saying that it is the j^eculiar 
Bengali race-consciousness that has 
transformed the Vedantic Shfiktaism 
into a Bhakti School, analogous to 
Vaishnavism. But what about the 
Vvorship of Shakti as Mother in other 
provinces of India? 

According to Mr. Pal, Sri Rama- 
krishna reached the kind of uiiivcr- 
salism which Shakti-\voishii)pers have 
always done : 

“The Bengali Sliakti-\vorshipper.< 
who attained this highest stage of 
realisation, rose above all particularistic 
sectarian limitations. Tliey realised 
Ihcir Kali in every object of human 
worship. In mediaeval times, these 
advanced seers saw- their special deity, 
Kali, for instance, in Krishna the 
Vaishnavic deity also. This w-as the 
kind of Universalism reached by 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishiia . . . .” 

“But it was really no new- e.xperience 
in the higher reaches of the worship 
of Shakti in Bengal. W'e find in earlier 
Shakta saints and seers also. Tt w-as, 
in fact, a very general experience of 
mediaeval Hindu saints and seers.” 

But he concedes: “In Ramakrishiia, 
liow-cvcr, there was a new- develop- 
ment . . . .” 

Blessed self-contradiction I But even 
this new^ development was not really 
new'. For, 

“In this, Ramakrishiia followed, 
perhaps w'ithout any direct knowledge 
of it, the line of universalism of Raja 
Ram Mohun Roy. . . . But the spirit 
of Ram Mohuii’s universalism was 
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clearly present and operative in the 
subconscious region of Paramahainsa’s 
mind tliroughoiit the long period of 
his endeavours after God-realisation.” 

What penetrating vision ! Rania- 
krishna had no knowledge of Rani- 
mohun ("perhaps** !) and yet "he 
followed** / The spirit of Ram Moliun's 
univcrsalism was clearly present in the 
subconscious region of his mind ! 
Really Mr. PaVs insight is uncanny. 
But what is that strange commodity, 
— Ram M oh nil's univcrsalism? All sane 
people will a:’ree that unless connec- 
tion can be established, similarity of 
ideas must be explained as independent 
growth. Mr. Pal docs not try to 
prove connection. Yet he concludes 
a clear presence of Ram Mohuii’s ideas 
in Sri Raiiiakrishiia*s subconscious 
iiiiiid. Similarity with Mr. Pal is at 
once causality. But is there really a 
similarity between Ram ^lohuiPs and 
Sri Ramakrislina*s ideas? 

* ‘ Vivekana nda*s X eo-Vedantism was 
built upon the fundamental teachings 
of the Brahma Sainaj.** "Bijaya- 
krishna .... continued to the end 
of his days loyal to its fundamental 
iniiiciples and ideals.** 

Swaniiji*s Advaitisni, faith in Divine 
Incar nation , image- worsh iii , monasti- 
cism, all these are no doubt based on 
th.e Bralnno teachings. But what 


about Goswamiji’s 

idolatry, faith 

ill 

Radhu-Krishna-lila 

etc. ? What 

do 

Brahnios say ? 



"Paramahamsa 

Ramakrishna 

had 


followed the old and mediaeval way 
for the training of his mind and Ixxly 
. . . . Ramakrishna placed himself 
under mediaeval physical and psycho- 
physical disciplines.** 

Then there is this passage; 

"Similarly, with a view to kill the 
lust of the llcsli Ramakrishna used to 
get public prostitutes from the bazar 
and set them in the complete naked- 
ness of their flesh before him, with a 
noose placed round his neck, and the 
moment he felt the least little quicken- 
ing of the desire for carnal gratifica- 
tion, he used to tighten the noose and 


fall into a swoon groaning with 
mortal pain. By these means he 
acquired absolute mastery over both 
his flesh and his mind.’** 

What a grotesque invention! 

Next comes a gem of spiritual 
wisdom of the first water; 

"In fact these had no sanction foi 
the purification of the flesh and the 
mind in the Vaishnavic culture of 
Bengal. Not the absolute suppression 
of all so-called carnal desires, but their 
complete idealisation and spiritualisa- 
tion, has been the objective of our 
Vaishnavic culture. Though he had 
been married early in life, like Bijaya- 
krishna, Ramakrishna lived from his 
early youth as a celibate. But celibacy 
had no place in our Vaishnavic disci- 
plines, specially those initiated by Sri 
Chaitaiiya Mahaprabhu, because the 
goal of Vaishnavic Bhakti is the reali- 
sation of God in and tlnough the 
natural afiections and emotions of 
human relations.** 

Sri Chaitanya and some of his 
principal disciples were deluded fools. 
Because tliej' were really celibates and 
avoided Kainini-KAiich.ina as strictly 
as the mediaeval Sri Raiiiakri.slnia. 
What a strange Vaishnavisiii has 
Mr. Pal invented! 

Here is the grand conclusion : 

"And without following the nietliaeval 
method of the Paramahamsa, Bijaya- 
krishna reached gradually the same 
goal and through the regulated and 
consecrated use of all his appetites and 
endowments, he attained that perfect 
purity of both flesh aiukspirit, without 
which no one may ‘sec God.’ And it 
was this direct God-realisatioii that 
made him as powerful a spiritual in- 
fluence among his people as was 
Paramahamsa Ramakrishna ; with this 
fundamental difTercucc. however, tliat 
while the Paramahamsa’s influence was 
Vcdantic and mediaeval, Bijayakrishna’s 
was strictly modern and Vaishnavic.*’ 

♦He has referred to this silly story again 
ill Ills second article on Vijaykrishna in Ihe 
New Era (August, 1929). 
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Wc are sure Vijaykrislina himself 
would have been the first to repudiate 
this statement. The writer’s idea seems 
to be that Vijav- was modern because 
he lived in the world and bej^ot 
children and eventually spiritualised 
these functions (what kind of a thing 
is “spiritualised” hist?), and Sri Rama 
krishna was mediaeval because he was 
a celibate and destroyed his passions. 

If that is so, mediaevalism must be a 
synonym for elernity. Eor snch 
mediaevalism is indispensable ai aU 
times for spiril-ial illi-mination, am! 
Vijay also keenly fJt the need of this 
incdiaevalisni. Even Mr. Pal will 
admit that Sri Rainakrishna’s “mediae- 
val” influence is spreading rapidly 
among mankind. There is a great 
danger of the modern world hcooming 
mediaeval. The only way ont of this 
crisis, so far as wc can see, is to change 
the dictionary meanings of the terms 
“modern” and “mediaeval.” That 
way Mr. Pal’s sublime thesis also can 
be maintained intact. 

What is Progress 

Elsewhere wc reproduee an article 
of Mr. Ti. K. Chesterton, in which he 
has sought to explidn llie WVsteni 
idea of i)rogrcss in tlie most favourable 
light i>ossible. Apiiarviitly there is 
nothing to cavil at in this explanation. 
But wc arc afraid he ha>s scarcely been 
able to meet Mr. Metta’s point. Pro 
gross in the sense of adrcnlurc and 
crilicism is all right, so long as we 
are sure that the standard according to 
which we judge and change has an 
eternal val' e or in the real concerns 
of life we stand on sure grounds in 
spite of all change. The danger lies 
ill not recognising any cteinal values. 
It is true that to consider anything and 
everything as having eternal value is 
dangerous. I*‘or what is really temporal 
cannot be considered eternal without 
ultimate disaster. Nor should wc 
think that the prevailing opinion is 
always the right thing. The un- 
changeability of the East would have 
been disastrous if its basis had been 


merely man-coiiccived, arbitrary prin- 
ciples. The East does not think so. 

It believed that there is in man a core 
of ’oeing which is beyond all change and 
limitation and is, therefore, unaffected 
by time. 'I'd realise it is to become 
eternal, for all times, and to base 
society on llie i>rinciplcs relative to 
it is to build a iicrmancnt society. 
The defect of Western society lies in 
vM recognising those eternal values at 
I resent, at least not in any appreciable 
degree. If the West had recogni.scd 
them, adventure and criticism would 
liave made it mf.‘re and more ])crfect. 
Without lliis recognition, it is only 
drifting. 

'Sir. Clicslcrton’s characterisation 
that the Ivast is too static is certainly 
true to a certain extent. But perhaps 
we should not h^rget one i>oint in this 
connection. Wc have certainly changed 
in many ^vays. Contrast the Vedic age 
with the I resent age. How were these 
changes lironght about? We admit 
that an average member of society has 
always sought to obey rather than 
criticise his contemporary social ways. 
He has considered such a criticism as 
a sacrilege. That has certainly been 
productive of some evil. But there 
was a reason. vSociety, he considered, 
was too important a thing to be inter- 
fvred wilii by common men. The 
common man was not expected to 
comprehend the innnmerable implica- 
tions of social laws and conventions. 
So he left the work of reform to those 
wlio were intimate with the race-soul, 
who were men of s:>iritiial realisations, 
who could create from within. Those 
great ones also did not attack social 
customs directly, bc.t brought about a 
change in the outlook of life, which 
being- accepted by the people affected 
society con.siderably. Owv social critics 
are expected to he men of spiritual 
vision i>ossessing a far-sccing eye. 
The East also changes and reforms 
itself. Only its method differs from 
that of the West. A little of the 
Western common man’s interest in 
social affairs and spirit of adventure 
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and criticism ^vill surely be for the 
Ijood of India, while the West will 
certainly save itself, if it discovers the 
eternal verities and bases its life, in- 
dividual and collective, on their 
awareness. 

The First Steps 

We are glad to note that the need 
of the industrialisation of India and 
the inadequacy of the mere cottage 
industry programme are being increas- 
ingly realised by our countrymen. If 
we can once correctly visualise our 
future even in outline, we can safely 
chalk out the immediate steps in our 
plan of reconstruction. In this connec- 
tion, the following remarks of the 
editors of The National Christian Coun- 
cil Revie^e in their July i.ssiie are quite 
apposite and worthy of serious consi- 
deration. They say: ‘*We have to 
realise that, in spite of whatever we 
may do, the forces ])ehiiid the modern 
industrial civilization arc too powerful 
to be arrested. But we can and should 
profit from the experience of the West 
and refuse to allow this new fabric of 
economic civilisation to become the 
master, instead of the servant, of the 
iluiman spirit. We should take care that 
the breaking up of old social systems 
and building new ones, which result 
everywhere from the growth of indus- 
trialism, do not come upon our rural 
population with a suddenness that finds 
them altogether unprepared. ... It is 
these villagers who migrate to our in- 
dustrial centres and form the labour 
population. So long as they remain il- 
literate, economically helpless and cul- 
turally degenerate, there is the danger 
of their being enslaved by the present 
industrial system.” 

Yes, our immediate next step is cer- 
tainly to prepare the rural population 
to ably face the exigencies of the in- 
dustrial civilisation. But it seems, even 
before that, or along with it, wc must 
carry on the work of training the 
educated public opinion with its present 
lamentable confusion of ideas. Our opi- 


nion is that the preparation of the In- 
dian mass mind as also that of the edu- 
cated classes, lies in making a synthetic 
union of religion and science. The in- 
dustrial outlook is nothing if not scien- 
tific. Industrial efficiency presupposes 
a scientific outlook in the practical as 
well as the ideal life. Science, how- 
ever, has in the West proved generally 
detrimental to morality and religion. So 
also industrialism. The human and 
spiritual aspects of our individual and 
collective life have succumbed to the 
ravages of present-day industrialism, be- 
cause religion which in its widest sen.se 
is the repository and l>asis of all spiri- 
tual and human values, has not been 
able to meet and ally itself with science 
in the proper spirit. The chief aim of 
any scheme of rural education should, 
therefore, be the creation of a synthesis 
of science and religion in the people’s 
outlook. The main direction of the 
growing mass mind being determined, 
the details may be easily filled up. 

This indeed was the scheme of vSwami 
Vivekananda for the uplift of the In- 
dian masses. He exhorted us to go to 
the villages with simple scientific ap- 
paratuses and teach the people the ele- 
ments of science. But these workers, 
according to him, should also be reli- 
gious workers and their teaching in 
science should b.e accompanied by in- 
struction in the broad, fundamental 
T'.rinciples of spiritual life, — not only in 
theory, but also in practice. The 
workers are expected to do their work 
in the .spirit of worshipful service, look- 
ing upon the objects of service as em- 
bodiments of Ood Himsiilf. This spirit 
is bound to endow the educational work 
they would do and the industrial acti- 
vities they would initiate with a fine 
spiritual quality and enthusiasm. 

Unless we can carry on our educa- 
tional and industrial work in an at- 
mosphere of spiritual exaltation, the de- 
sired synthesis of science and religion 
and consequently, an adequate prepa- 
ration for the exigencies of industrial- 
ism, would not be accomplished. This 
is the programme Ixfforc us, — the pro- 
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gramme of Dynamic Religion, — the gos- 
pel of tlie worship of the Daridra- 
Ndrdyana, in which religion and science 
intermingle. 

As regards making the masses eco- 
nomically fit, the immediate need is per- 
haps the organisation of as many co- 
operative societies as possible and the 
building up of industries, small and 
large, wherever and in whatever form 
possible. It does not seem possible, at 
the present time, to initiate industrial 
activities according to-a drawn up plan. 
Without the State behind, no such plan 
can be largely successful. But the coun- 
try is already alive to the necessity of 
rebuilding its industries. I.et us take 


advantage of every opjjortunity that 
opens before us, — a strong determina- 
tion has never been in vain. The prob- 
lem of problems after all is village re- 
construction with its educational, spiri- 
tual, cultural, sanitary, social and eco- 
nomical aspects. If our village recons- 
truction societies devote their best at- 
tention to bringing the industrial life 
of their villages up to the required 
modern level, they w'ill not lack cither 
means or opportunities, and in two de- 
cades, the whole country w'ill assume a 
decidedly prosi)erous outlook. First cor- 
rect thinking and understanding. Action 
will follow automatically, — we assume 
the sincerity of i)iirpose. 


REVIEW 


MVINO INDIA. By Savcl /Amand. Long- 
mans, (ireen & Co., Madras and Calcutta. 
XII^jSo pp. 

lkK)ks about India, and for the matter of 
that about any country, can be written in 
two different ways. We may try to cuiii- 
preheiid the ideas and ideals as arc being 
w'orked through and realised in the life of 
the Iiicliaii people. Or we may simply dwell 
on the surface and estimate it without any 
reference to the Indian outlwk and philo- 
sophy of life, or according to preconceived 
notions. Sister Nivedila's The ItVb of 
Indian Life is a lj<xik written pre-eniiiieiitly 
ill the former way and Miss Katherine 
ISIayo’s Mother India decidedly in the latter. 
The present author has sought to tread the 
middle course. Hut we are afraid he has 
not succeeded much in his attempt to com- 
bine ideals and realities in his narrative. 
Kvidcutly he is not fitted for the task of 
interpretation. Hut he is clever at dealing 
with what are called facts. Thus his resume 
of Indian history is barely a suiiiniary of the 
political history of India, though it is well- 
known that the political aspect little repre- 
sents the real evolution of the Indian history ; 
his study of Hinduism is scarcely penetrat- 
ing ; and his presentation of the caste system 
is extremely superficial. 

But when he leaves the study of the ideals 
and engages himself with the facts on the 
surface, especially the political facts, his 


gmsp is at lUicc steady and sure. He has 
taken great pains to be fair to India. He 
doe.s not minimise the evils that now' bcwsct 
her. Nor docs he ignore the poiiit.s that 
are in her favour. Barring the fundamentals, 
therefore, his presentati' n of India is most 
often correct. The author travelled exten- 
sively in India, met many Indian leaders, 
and held intimate conversations with them ; 
and the long bibliography witnesses to his 
eonsultalion of a large nimibcr of works on 
India. All these h:ivc added to the value 
and reliability of the book. 

The book is ilivided into three sections, 
Background, The Social Fabric and Seething 
India; and each section is divided into 
several chapters. The last section and the 
last few chapters of the second section are 
devoted to the consideration t)f tlic present 
conditions and problems of India. 

The writer commands a clear and pleasant 
.style. The book is profusely illustrated, and 
has an Introduction hy A. R. (George W. 
Kussel) whicli with its curious reference to 
the lyokas and the Talas, does not seem to 
us to have served any useful purpose. Its 
get-up is excellent. But the incorp«>ration 
of the picture of two dancing girls as the 
frontispiece savours almost of bad taste. 

THE MOTHER. By Sri Aurobhtdo Ghose, 
Arya Sahitya Bhawan, Calcutta. S4 pp. 
Price Re. r. 
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111 this neat little book arc gathered some 
soul-aiiiniatiiig discourses of Sri Aiirobiiido 
on the Divine Power, the Mother of the 
Universe. It describes four great a.speots of 
the [other, manifesting as Wisdom, 
Strength, Harnioiiy and Perfection *iii her 
guidance of this Universe and in her dealings 
with the terrestrial play.* Maheshwari, 
Mahakali, Mahalakshmi and ]\Inhnsnraswati 
are the names given to these four Powers 
or Personalities. 

Introductory to tliis main theme, the 
author dwells on the c<>nditions under wliicii 
tlie Divine Power descends upon man. 
Divine Grace and a rcceptivcncss on the 
side of the aspirant arc the two things that 
make for success. Faith, sincerity and self- 
surrender arc the essential pre-requisites of 
being a fit instrument of the Mother. But 
these must be dynamic and pervasive of all 
the planes and layers of being, mental, 
vital and physical. A conscious effort on 
the part of the aspirant is imlispensahle to 
the cultivation of these virtues, till the ego 
is fully effaced and the identification of the 
self with the Divine Mother is complete. 
Power, wealth and sex have the strongest 
attraction for the human ego, admonishes the 
author. He docs not however, approve of 
ascetic withdrawal from earthly possessions, 
but reconiiiieiids their right use with perfect 
non-attachment and full reliance on the 
Supreme Will. But it slum Id be noted that 
formal renunciation has been sanctioned by 
the Shastras and observed by many seers, 
sages and saints of almost all great religions 
of the world. 

The book combines sublimity of tluiught 
with richness of expression and depth of 
feeling with clearness of vision. 

TITK WF.ST. Ify Dr. K. Kunhi Kannan, 
M.A., Ph.D. S. (ianesan, Triplicatic, Madras. 
355 Ph- Price Cloth Ks. 2’!^, Wrapper 
Re. ifS. 

The enterprising firm of Mr. S. Ganesiin, 
so well-known as a publisher of choice 
books, lias brought out the present volume 
which has a great educational value. The 
book aims at giving an idea of the life 
and manners obtaining in the West and is 
written by one, 'who was once ob.scsscd by 
his love and craze for the West and things 
Western, but afterwards suffered a revulsion 
of feelings, due principally, as he says, to 
the influence of Swami Vivekanando’s writ- 
ings. The book is not written, as is feared 


under such circumstances, in a spirit of ill- 
will, nor is it a counter-propaganda to the 
campaign of vilifications against the Rast; 
blit it bears ample indication of cool judg- 
ment, proper study, sympathetic understand- 
ing and deep thinking. The author is as 
much alive to the ugly realities of the. 
Western life as he is appreciative of its 
virtues. Mis portrait of the hard condi- 
tions of Negro life in America is loo 
hideous, while his feeling has been deeply 
stirred while deiiictiiig the iiiiseliievous pnr- 
pagaiula of the mercenary missionaries in the 
West on their returning home from the 
Fast. In the latter case he is a bit more 
sympathetic, for he is not unappreciative 
of the manifold good that the missionaries 
have done to the countries they have gone 
to evangelize, and for any disservice by them, 
their defence, according to the author, is 
that they have “to chiK^.se between convic- 
tion and livelihood.” 

The l>ook covers a \aricly of subjects 
as Competition, Kducatioii, .Art, Religion, 
Woman, Newspaper, Tlunionr, etc., and is 
sufficiently coinpreheii.sive. The writer’s 
aiialy.sis of the West is that it “is proceeding 
fast beyond itself. It sought freedom of 
w’or.ship to find it only a freedom from 
w'or.sbip. It respects tlic of women so 
far that it has nearly uiisexcd her. It is 
engaged .so much in the pursuit r)f enjoy- 
ment, that it has no lime for cnj<»vment. 
In.stead of man driving the niacliinc, the 
machine drives the in .an. *. * It is 

licrfecling the methods of ii iicc but 
neglects the science of metliod; It believes 
in the survival of the fittest, >et allows the 
unfit to multiply and ont-nuril «-r. A liabi- 
lual trespasser itself, it tolerate^ no trespass 
against it. In its self-government, there i> 
little government of the .^df. It has ceased 
to be a slave of others, to l)econic, what is 
far w'orse, a slave to itself.** 

According to him the West has disciidincd 
the Will and the Hast has cultivated the 
control of Fniotioii; the' 'West lay.s emphasis 
on Right while the Fast on Duty. As a 
natural consequence, the West is aggre.ssive, 
domineering and has achie^'ed a great 
material success in life, whereas the Fast 
is passive, sacrificing and looks to spiritual 
ends. Now the question is, “Will the East 
and the West meet?** The author refuses 
to believe that there can be any fusion of 
the two civilisations so opposite in 
character; for though some Eastern countries 
may be eager to set their borrowed sails. 
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the politically dominant West will very 
likely disallow the reverse process. So he 
raises a y^reat alarm against all policy of 
imitation and suggests that the best course 
“is to perfect the institutions which have 
served well in the past, to increase the 
resistance to the inroads of a foreign civili- 
sation, and perfect the means and methods 
of self-expression.** 

KAMMA. By Bhikkhii Silacara. The 
British Maha Bod hi Society , 41, (Uoncesier 
Koad, Fegcnl’s Park, l.otidoti, N. W. /. 
42 pp. Price 6d. 

In these few pages a laudable attempt 
has been made by the author to present 
the modern readers with an outline of the 
Ituddhist doctri!ie of Karma. At first he 
strongly repudiates the misrepresentation of 
the doctrine by the Western Missioners as- 
sociating it through sheer ignorance with 
the ideas of j)rcdestinalion and foreordina- 
tion and foreknowledge, and then deals w'itli 
several of its bearings >Yitli modern illustra- 
tions. The author says that “the idea of 
Kamma or Karma is intimately bound up 
with that of re-birth*’ and that “in a manner 
of speaking, Kamma is re-birth, latent and. 
for the time being, unmanifest; and re- 
birth is Kamma become active and mani- 
fest.** Besides such oilier things, he traces 
the Buddhistic attitude of charily. 

The perusal of the booklet will give some 
idea of the Buddhist doctrine of Karma. 
The subject has been treated in a very 
simple way divested of all logical techni- 
cidities. The get-up and printing are good. 

I. Tim WAY BACK TO IIEAIvTII. II. 
CURATIVU IIYGIKNR AND NON-VIO- 
lyRNCR IN HI?ArjNG. III. VACCINA- 
TION AND SMAIJ.-l*OX. By K. L. Sarrna, 
B.L. Nature~Cure Publishing House, Pondi- 
chery. iSS pp., iVof/jd pp. cS* 44 pp. 
respectively. Price Rc. i-S as., Rs. 2-S as. 
and As. 2 respectively. 

We have gone through the present books 
on Practical Nature-Cure with interest. The 
first book deals with the preventive side 
of the Nature-Cure and is calculated to 
serve as u guide to the Life Natural and 
the conditions of cure, treating exhaustively 
with dietetics and other aspects of Natural 
Living, which belong to Health-Culture. The 
first part of the second book deals with the 
principles, rules and methods of cure of 


all di.seases along with detailed instructions 
on diet, fasting, suii-cure and water-cure. 
The second part contains chapters on Fevers, 
Acute Diseases, Chronic Diseases, Destruc- 
tive Diseases and Injuries with their treat- 
ment, and also chapters on Motherhood 
and Rearing and Treatment of Children. 
The third, a pamphlet, tries to show', among 
other things, that small-pox being the acut- 
cst of all eliminative processes, requires 
uttermost subiiiissirm to Nature. 

We hope that the directions given in the 
books, particularly on dietetics, will be help- 
ful to many in eradicating disease and 
minimising drugging which is so prevalent 
iiowaday.s. The author has leased his books 
oil the works of some ciiiiiicnt Western 
writers on the subjects, such as Dr. Dewey, 
Horace Fletcher and others. His books 
w'ill no doubt be read with interest and 
jnofit. 

TIIK MYSTKRlOUvS KUNDALINI. By 
Vasant G. Rcie, F.C.P.S., L.M. & S. D. B. 
Taraporcvala Sons & Co., *'Kitab Mahal/* 
Hornby Road, Bombay. xiv-i-Sgi-vi pp. Price 
Rs. 3/5/-. 

This is the second edition of a b(x>k which 
we reviewed in extcn.so in a previous issue 
of Prabuddha Bharata. 

SRI GDRi; GOVINDA SIMIIFR VANI 
(THK WORDS OF SRI GURU GOVINDA 
SIMIIA). By Kalicharan Bandopadhyaya, 
Khardaha, 2.i-Perganas, Bengal. jS pp. 
Price .4 s. 6. 

A Bengali lxx)klet containing a neatly 
written preface and translation of some 
W'ritings of Guru Goviiida and of .some Sikh 
songs. 

THK PLACE OF MAN AND arHRR 
ESSAYS. By Nagendranath Gupta. The 
Indian Press Ltd., .•Ulahabad. igs pp. 
Price not mentioned. 

The following essays are contained in 
the book : The Place of Man ; Art in the 
West and the F«ast ; Ramakrishna Param- 
hansa; Swanii Vivekananda; Vidyapati, the 
Poet of Mithila and Bengal; Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Man and the I'oet; ^legalomania 
in Literature; and The Doctrine of Divine 
Incarnation. The author ought to have 
mentioned that most of these essays, if not 
all, were originally published in Indian 
journals. 
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'J'lic cs:’.;iy9 are written in an exquisite 
style. The trcatiiient is not academical, but 
is not also superficial. The essays are all 
pleasant and profitable reading. Readers 
will find a few new details in his essay on 
Swaini Vivekananda w^hom the author knew 
personally. He has advised the disciples of 
Sri Kaniakrishna not to try to ascertain the 


influence which the Great Master exerted 
<111 Keshab Ch. Sen. But why? In all 
historical writings such attempts arc made 
all the world over. Surely there is no 
reason why we should avoid this particular 
topic. What is wanted is that all relevant 
facts should be properly gathered and 
correctly estimated. 


MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 

REPORT FOR 1928 


We have great pleasure in placing before 

made it possible for us to be of some service 

the public the record of work done by 

this 

to hiiinaiiity in these distant hills. 


institution during 

1928. The Dispensary is 

In the year under review we had at oiir 

within the precincts of the Advaita Ashrama 

Outdoor Dispensary 3,889 patients of w’hom 

and is under the charge of a monastic 

3,02*2 were new cases and 867 were repeated 

member of tlie Ashrama, whose knowledge of 

cases. Of these new cases 1,573 were 

men, 

Medical Science 

qualifies him for 

this 

711 women and 738 children. As many as 

work. Patients often come to us from a 

553 were patients of faiths other 

than 

distance of even one or two days* journey. 

Hinduism. In the Indoor Hospital the total 

We need not say that a Charitable Dispensary 

number admitted was 183, a number 

much 

like this fulfils a 

crying want of the help- 

greater than in the previous years. Of this 

less people here, 

who are not only 

given 

iiiim!)er 135 were discharged cured, 43 

wert* 

medicine but also proper diet free. 

We 

relieved or left the hospital and one 

died. 

cordially thank all 

our donors who by 

their 

There were 4 in the Hospital still under 

treat- 

continued support. 

notwithstanding the many 

ment at the close of the year. Of these as many 

calls on their purse in these hard days. 

have 

as 20 belonged to faiths other than Ilindnisni. 


Stvi'kmknt ok 

Diseases (Indoor included) 


Dysentery 


61 

Ulcer 

5 

Fever 


615 

Burning 

3 

Fever 


99 

Injury 

81 

Rheumatic Fever 


67 

M. Diseases 

100 

Debility 


183 

F. Diseases 

22 

Headache 


197 

Worms 

184 

Fye Diseases 


743 

Gout 

30 

Kar Diseases 


40 

Tyumhago 

10 

Paralysis 


5 

Toothache ... ’•> 

7 

Influenza 


3 

Operation 

13 

Bronchitis 


10 

Ozorna 

3 

Pneumonia 


7 

Phthisis 

13 

Asthma 


80 

I^pro.sy 

3 

Cough 


90 

Dy.spepsia 

120 

H. Cough 


3 

Boil 

10 

Colic 


7 

Pain Ix>cal 

60 

Piles 


3 

Tumour 

5 

Spleen 


11 

Diarrhoea 

240 

Dropsy 


3 


— — 

Skin Diseases 


69 


3,205 
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Summary of Accounts for 1928 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. A. P. 

ha.st Year’s Balance 

... 2,530 15 

4 

Medicines 

... 327 7 0 

Donations 

645 

8 

0 

Maintenance 

360 0 0 

Interest 

108 

0 

0 

Instruments and 

other C(iuip- 





ments 

114 13 0 





Cooly 

6 12 6 

Total 

... 3,284 

7 

4 

Total 

... 809 0 6 





Balance 

... 2,475 6 10 


The figures uf the Indoor Hospital show an 
ever iiKTeasiiig demand on the Dispensary. 
The accommodation we have at present in 
the Indoor Hospital, is not sufficient to meet 
these demands. We have only 4 beds at 
present. We are, therefore, c<'nlciiij)latiiig an 
extension of 4 more beds with all accessories. 
Roughly this will cost about Rs. 5,000/-. 
\Vc hope an institution like this and .so 
urgenlly needed in a place like these distant 
liills will not he allowed to suffer for want 


of funds. We, therefore, cSppcal to our kind- 
hearted countrymen to come forward wdth 
their conlrihiitions and help us in this bene- 
volent work. 

.\11 contributions, however small, either for 
the huildiiig or the recurring expenses of 
the Dispensary, will lie thankfully received 
and .'icknowledgcd by the undersigned. 

fSd.) vSWAMI ViRRSWARAN'ANDA, 

President, Advaila Ashrama, 
I*.0. Mayavati, I>t. Almora, U.P. 
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R. K. Math, NattarampalM, 

Madras 

A correspoiuiont has sent us the following 
account of the nctivitic.s of the above Math 
situated in Nattarampalli, N. Arcot, Madras. 
It is indeed gratifying that the teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishn.'i and Swaini Vivekanaiul.i 
are reaching and being appreciated even 
by the common village people of a far-off 
province. 

The activilics of the Math consist mainly 
in the diffii.sioii of religious culture among 
the masses along with rendering .service ti> 
them in whatever form jHissihle. So long 
there have been regular classes every day 
at the A.shrainn on the works and teachings 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swniiii Vivekanaiida 
ns well as some Tamil s.aints. ICvcrv 
Friday 70 to 100 school l>oys of the village 
took port ill the Rhajaiia at the Ashrama. 
In the Vivekananda Saiigam at Piidupet 
nt a distance of four miles from the 
Ashrama, a class on the Gita was regularly 
held every fortnight and since 1928 it was 
turned into a weekly class. Touring lectures 
were also undertaken, four or five every 
month, in the surrounding villages and 
tow'ns. Every morning and evening the 
village boys recite a prayer in Tamil adapt- 


ed from the works of Swami Vivekananda. 
There is a .small library attached to the 
Afath and the public are allow'cd to make 
free use of its books and magazines. A 
public well near the 3\Ialh has been re- 
excavated seven or eight limes by the 
Ashrama and tw'o leinporary sheds erected 
to the great beTicfit of the villagers, 75 per 
cent uf whom use the water of that well. 
In 1928 the Math organised fire relief work 
at X:irasani]):ilti at a »lislancc of five miles 
from Nattaramiialli and rendered great 
service to the distressed people by provid- 
ing them with food and clothing, and re- 
constructing their houses. In 1926 a plot of 
alK>ut eight acre.s of land was given to the 
Math Iiy the village Paiichayet for the pur- 
pose of starting an Industrial Students* 
Home and the Math intends starting it as 
early as possible. 

We congralulate the ^Malh on tl;e noble 
work it is doing and wish it greater success 
and usefulness in future. 

Vivekananda Society, 

Colombo 

The twenty-sixth annual report of the 
above Society for the year 1928 is a reconl 
of good work done. In four years the 
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number of inombers has nearly doubled 
(from 545 in 1925 to 1,021 in 1928) and the 
amount realised by way of subscriptions has 
also increased from Ks. 1,931 in 1925 to 
Rs. 3,164 in 1928. There has also been an 
increase in the number of members using 
the Reading Room and the I^ibrary of the 
Society. A special feature of the activities 
of the Society was the organisation of as 
many as 31 lectures throughout the year 
on religious, cultural and other subjects 
delivered by some monks of the Rama- 
krishna Order and other learned persons. 9 
weekly meetings of members were also 
held, where interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed. In addition to the above and the 
Sunday Kathdprasangams, the members had 
also the opportunity of having Swami 
Yatiswaranandn of the R. K. Math, Madras, 
in their midst for about a fortnight. While 
the inspiring lectures of the Swami served 
ns a stimulus to those working in the 
noble cause of Hinduism, the personal talks 
and informal discussions they had with him. 
uere a means of better and truer appreciation 
of the manifold truths of Sandtana Dharma. 
Besides these lectures, the usual Sunday 
classes started by Swami Avinasananda 
were held as regularly as possible, there 
being readings from the Bhagavad Gita, The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna and the works 
of Swami Vivekananda. The annual Guru 
Pooja.s of tlic sixty-three Saiva saints and 
the birthday celebrations of Swami Viveka- 
iiaiida were duly performed during the year, 
some of them being accompanied with 
music, the feeding of the poor, public 
meetings and lectures, oratorial contests 
among children, etc. 

A Vidyalayam which the Society has been 
maintaining for nearly three years, is being 
given ample support by the public. It is 
gratifying that a new account known as the 
'‘Debt Liquidation Fund’* has l)een opened 
in the Ceylon Savings Bank and efforts are 
l>eing made to clear off the debts incurred 
by the vSocicty. A building .scheme has been 
prepareil by the Society for the expansion 
and better organisation of its activities, and 
it may be hoped that the authorities will 
try their best to put the scheme into 
practice. The cash receipts on all heads 
including last year’s balance were Rs. 
12,369-11 cts. and the expenditure was 
Rs. 8,207-63 cts. 

All contributions may be sent to llotiy. 
Sccy., The I'ivekananda Society, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 


R. K. Seva Samiti, 

Sylbet, Assam 

The above Samiti completed its twelfth 
year of very useful service in 1928 of which 
a report is to our hand. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to us that this Samiti has 
concentrated its attention on the work of 
village reconstruction along with other 
charitable, educational and religious acti- 
vities. The Samiti started a school in 
Devpur, a village adjacent to the town of 
Sylhet, and three night schools in three 
different villages at a distance of seven or 
eight miles from the town. A very de- 
pressed class of people inhabiting Devpur, 
who lived on alms, have been so much 
improved morally and economically by the 
efforts of the Samiti that they at present 
earn their livelihood by their own lalxuir 
and look down with eontenipt upon begging. 
/The Samiti conducts three libraries in thrci*. 
different places. l*ive hnitern lectures also 
were arranged in different villages by the 
Samiti. “As in previous years, the Gita, the 
Ramayana, the Maliabharata, and the works 
of Swami Vivekanamla were read and dis- 
cussed. Towards general education the 
Samiti conducted si.x schools fr)r boys and 
two schools for girls where altogether 127 
boys and girls received education. Berides 
these, the Samiti has established two ex- 
perimental night schools among the depre^;- 
ed clas.scs. The Samiti conducts four dis- 
pensaries in different plaics where 5,38:< 
patients were treated with ii:odi‘inc. The 
Devpur centre of the Samiti treated 68 
cases of sniall-pox of whom 59 were cured, 
6 died and three left treatment. It treated 
.52 cows also attacked w’'th small-pox, of 
which 40 came round completely. Tlu* 
S.amiti administered relief in three different 
villages in times of cholera. Nursing and 
cremation were also undertaken. 

The present needs of the Samiti are tin* 
following: — (i) A corrugated tin-sh.ed fur 
housing the Middle English ScIkkiI of the 
Devpur centre, for which a sum of Rs. 1,500 
more is required, (ii) A shed to be used 
as a waiting nxmi for the female patients, 
costing Rs. 250/-. (/if) A dwelling-house f<n- 
tlie doctors and the teachers, eostiiiji 
Rs. 1,000/-. (Iv) Rs. 400/- for completing 
a tank, (v) A school-building and a prayer 
hall among the Patrakhnsias of Dakshink.as 
costing Rs. 1,000/-. 

Contrihutions may he kindly sent 
Secretary, Sri Ramakrishna Mission Seva 
Samiti, Sylhet, Assam. 
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R. K. MISSICM^ FLOOD REUEF WORK 

\Vc llijiiikfully acknowledge receipt of the following donations from the 


1st August to I3th September, 

1929 

1 

*■ 






RS. 

,V. 1 

l». 


Rs. 

A. 

1*. 

Aiiuniiit previously aokiiow- 




Sj. Salijsh Chandra Ghose, 




ledgetl 

8,1HI 

0 

3 

5Iadliipura 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. BcpiiJ P.ehari Ucy, Calcutta 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. liasanta Kumar Sen, l)a.<^hani 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. M. N. Patliak, Puri 


0 

i) 

„ Nibaran Scnaimti, Banit- 




,, Chuudhuri 1< a g li u b i r 




g)orni T. K. ... 

10 

0 

1) 

Narayaii, Cslirahar 

10 

0 

‘1 

Mr. lb Ib Jliswas, Khairagarii 

'» 

0 

0 

Sj. Shyamapadii 11 a ii e r j e e, 




Sj. Abauiiulra Nalh Ghosh, 




Kidtlerpur 

2 

0 

0 

Ilashiinpiir 

IS 

0 

0 

,, Taraprasaiiiiu Koy, llarisal 

•1 

0 

0 

Chaksri llari Priinarv School ... 

‘1 

0 

0 

,, Pralilad Chandra Djmii, 




Midiiapur Sevok Saiiiity 

r: 

0 

0 

Matliabhauga 

-1 

0 

0 

Sj. Kauai bal Roy, Calcutta 

i 


0 

Nou-Oihcial Flood Relief Coui- 




Ramakrishiia Vedanta Society, 




niittee with RainaVrishiia 




Cnli'ulta 

32 

13 

0 

Scvashrania, Taiiiluk 

715 

0 

0 

Sj. Nritya ball Mckherjee, 




Sj. Karuiiatiiay Snirititirlha, 




Calculi 1 

2a 

0 

u 

Kasha 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. S. C\ bahiri, Calcutta 

10 

0 

1) 

The einplo\ees» of Mes'.rs. I. I. 




,, M. K. Miiklierjec, CalcuUa 

I 

0 

0 

Chresleiu, bakai 

25 

10 

0 

,, T. b. Siibbier, Tirukkaiii- 




Syed .\bdulla, Rauaghal 


0 

0 

gavoor 

25 

1) 

0 

Telegraph Institute, Cnleutla ... 

T'O 

1» 

0 

,, 1>. P. X ri t h u in a n y, 




Sj. neiiieiidra Nath Dhar, Rewa 

2 

0 

0 

I'aiigakhed 

5 

0 

0 

Sin. Hiiiiaiisu Uala Dutta, 




Hally Seva Samiiv ... 

20 

0 

0 

llagerhat 

5 

0 . 

.0 

.\iioiiymous 

2 

0 

t) 

Mr. K. C. Chatterjee, Pegu ... 

10 

n 

0 

Hehakair Ramakri.shna Seva- 




Sri niioj Rai, Raiiganuxit 




sliranm 

.S 

0 

(' 

T. K. 

5 

0 

0 

Sill. Kajkinuari Devi, Paila ... 

25 

0 

0 

Thro. Sj. Anirita ball De, 




Knngooii I'oumlry baboiir .\>^so- 




Shwegu 

15 

2 

0 

cialioii, Alilone 

25 

0 

0 

Kainakrishiia Vivekunaniki Seva- 




Sj. Pra.'^ainia K. Das (Viipta, 




shrniiia, Muzaffarpur 

0 

0 

0 

Kalia 

11 

p. 

w 

Aiionyinous, Janialpur 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. \. Gupta, Naragara 

.5 

(1 

a 

Krislinanaiida, .\11ahabad 

10 

0 

0 

vSj. nidliubhii.saii Chakravarty, 




Sj. llenodc Hehari Mandal, 




Ibiria 

2 

0 

0 

Ausgrain 

5 

0 

0 

,, Jagadish Ch. IV, ^ladaii- 




Mr. Glide Appa Rao, Yella- 




gopalpura 

4 

0 

0 

maiichini 

3 

0 

0 

Head Master, Paiiiparal School 

45 

0 

0 

Sill. Mrinalini Sen, Santipur ... 

2 

0 

0 

Sj. Dhaiiada Ch. Mitra, Tlat- 




Malkcra Choitodili Colliery Staff 

39 

0 

0 

kliola 

5 

0 

0 

Kalabadha Batii Mundir 

30 

0 

0 

Thro. Sj. Ilcm Ch. Roy. Delhi- 




Reuares Bengalee Youth Flood 




Delvangunj 

3! 

0 

;; 

Relief Comniiticc 

50 


0 

Bliolaiianda Relief Fund, 




Fast Bengal and Assam Flood 




Khulna 

2 

0 

0 

Relief Committee, Ranchi 

40 

0 

0 

Sj. Ramendra Kumar Sen 




Ramakrishiia Satsaiiga, Satkhira 


0 

0 

Gupta, Kalabaudha 

10 

0 

0 
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Rs. 

A, 

I*. 

Master Syatii Sundar Praiiiaiiik, 




Air. G. B. Kulkarni, Bombay 

10 

0 

0 

Calcutta 

5 

0 

0 

Mahata Yuvak Sangha 

10 

0 

0 

Miss Rama Prainanik, Calcutta 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. Blmpcndru Kumar Bose, 




Sj. Hara Krislmu Kolya 

1 

0 

0 

Calcutta 


0 

0 

,, Hhusan Chandra Pal, Cal- 




Vivekananda Society, Calcutta 

05 

6 

0 

cutta 

5 

0 

0 

Metropolitan, Institution, How- 




„ P. Raj Gopal, Haroda 

:!;■ 

0 

0 

bazar Branch 

53 

0 

0 

Sni. Goviiida Mohiui Dcbya, 




Kalina Bharakar Congress Ctun- 




Mai da 

1 

0 

0 

mittce iS: Clihatra Sangha, 




„ Uiir^^amaiii Dasi, Calcutta 

PM 

0 

0 

Dnkslinii K. High School 

20 

0 

0 

Sj. vSiddlicsWcir Saha, Calcutta 

:m 

0 

0 

Sj. Gangn Charaii Muklierjee, 




,, Hrishikcsh Cihosh, Sukhchar 

1:3 

0 

0 

Monghyr 

130 

0 

0 

Sm. Durga Suudari Devi, Cal- 




Jagaddal Seva Sainity 

10 

0 

0 

cutta (gold bracelet), 




Students, Railway 11. K. Seliool, 




valued 

‘J'l 

11 

0 

Pnhartali 

23 

0 

0 

Rainakrishna Sevashraiiia, 




Sj. P. C. Basil, Raxnuik 

10 

0 

0 

Tauduk 

t*.> 

0 

0 

,, Jitendra Nath Mallik, 




Students, Rainpurliat riiion 




Ranchi 

3 

0 

0 

School 


3 

6 

Harendra Chandra Cdiosli, 




Sj. Ilari Narayan, Allahabad ... 

4 

0 

0 

vSehaehar 

2 

0 

0 

,, Kumar Ki.shan ?klukherjee. 




,, 1). C. Chatterjee, Heiiare.i 

100 

0 

0 

Uttarpara 

2 

0 

0 

,, Shaligram Hhargava, .Mhilia- 




Sm. B. N. Devi, Dliaul»ad ... 

•1 

0 

0 

batl 

12 

0 

0 

P.eiigalee Comniunity, Uilaspur 




.Sm. vSaroj Hasini Devi, Siraj- 




Ry. Station 

30 

(! 

0 

gutij 

4 

0 

0 

^lililary Accounts Association, 




Dr. P. C. Sur, Krishnagorc ... 

•A 

6 

0 

Cawiij)ur 

36 

2 


Sm. Maya Devi, Allahabad ... 

2 

0 

0 

Sj. J. N. IJasu Roy, Madaripur 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Nimai t'luiran Miikhcrjee, 




,, Aswini Kumar Ghosh, Raii- 




Kanfali 

<2 

0 

0 

g<ion 

10 

0 

0 

Sludents, Hcros M. M. vSehool 

1 

8 

0 

„ Manindra Nath Gho^Il, Hal- 




Sj. S. C. Gupta, Jam'dpur ... 

3 

0 

0 

mari T. K. 

6 

0 

0 

,, T. N. Deb, Soilerkaiula ... 

(S 

6 

0 

,, Kajmohaii Das, Ilalinan 




,, Radba Govinda Glio.sli, 




T. K. 

5 

0 

0 

Patna 

10 

0 

0 

,, Sati.sh Chandra De, flalinari 




,, M. D. (h^ssain, Pegu 

10 

0 

0 

T. K. 

3 

0 

0 

,, Jaiiaki Nath Saha and 




,. Gajeiidra Chandra i’al, Hal- 




others, Directors, Ambari 




inari T. K. 


0 

0 

Tea Co. Ltd., Calcutta 

20 

0 

0 

,, Jiva Kantha Hose, Halniari 




Directors, .Vnd»lia Tea Co. I.td., 




T. K. 

2 

0 

0 

Calcutta 

10 

0 

0 

„ Cpcndra Chandra Pal, Hal- 




Alazilpiir Siil Sangha, Jaynagore 

60 

0 

0 

inari T. U. 

1 

n 

0 

Sj. B. H. Sen, Calcutta 

2 

0 

0 

A Sympathiser, Beharia 

4 

11 

0 

N. Datta 

1 

0 

0 

Sj. Suresh Chandra 'I'apadar, 




,. B. Datta, 

1 

0 

0 

Midnapur 

2 

0 

0 

., H. Majuindar ,, 

1 

0 

0 

,, »Surendra Nath -Muklierjee, 




Sir Giinulas Institution, Nar- 




Bhatpara 

10 

0 

f) 

kcldaiiga 

40 

0 

0 

Head Alaster, Jyakpur Sinnilia 




Sj. R. Rakshit, Calcutta 

I 

0 

0 

II. K. Stdiool 

211 

6 

0 

Sukumar’s mother, Dacca 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Suresh Chandra Das, jharia 

1 

0 

0 

A Prieiid, Howrah ... 

1 

0 

0 

Hindu Sabha, Hharari 

15 

0 

0 

Sj. Anukul Chandra Maitra, 




Sj. Baiiku Behari Roy, Daiilat- 




Beliaf'hata 

2 

0 

0 

pur 

14 1 

12 

0 

A Friend, Patenga ... 

200 

0 

0 

vSj. Atiil Krishna Roy Chau- 




Sj. Ashutosh Ivaha, Sitigair ... 

32 

5 

0 

dhury, Bangovindapur ... 

10 

0 

0 

A Sympathi.scr, Ranaghat 

3 

0 

0 
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Students and Teachers, \i. K. 




Kaniala High Sc^htxil, Calcutta 

38 

1 

3 

High vSehool, Henotlcpur 

10 

0 

0 

Treasurer, R. B. and Assam 




Sj. Snreiidra Nath vSarkar, 




P'lood Relief Committee, 




Knayet Bazar, 

10 

0 

0 

Chandernagore 

100 

0 

0 

Rai Satish Chandra Chatterjec 




Sj. Rajani Kunta Purakayaslha, 




Bahadur, Krishnagore ... 

•S 

0 

0 

Mirashi 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. Rehati Mohan Singlia, 




,, Rohini Kumur Biswa.s, Jal- 




Hamiltongunj 


0 

0 

paiguri 

16 

0 

0 

, Manoraitjan Tagore, Ram- 




,, (iobardhan Das, Pail 

5 

0 

0 

gopalpnr 

2 

0 

0 

R. K. Sevashrama, Silchar ... 

177 

12 

0 

Dr. A. N. Datla, Bcrhainpur ... 

10 

0 

0 

Major J. L. Sen, Silchar 

4 

4 

0 

Thro. Mr. N. K. Ikikshi, Simla 


0 

0 

Xawgong Relief Committee ... 

70 

0 

0 

Sri Sri Sinhahnhini Mala, Cal- 

. 



Thro. Mr. R. C. Chatterjec, 




cutta 

10 

0 

0 

Dacca 

6 

10 

0 

vSj. Chandra Krishna Ghosh, 




Baharpur Daridra Narayana 




Ramkrishnapur 

1 

0 

0 

Bliandar 

100 

0 

0 

Students, Radhanagore ^laziini- 




Sj. Durgaprasaiina Cliatterjce, 




dar Academy, Palma 

\s 

0 

0 

Calcutta 

28 

4 

0 

Sm. Subha hakshnii, Vayalur 

10 

0 

0 

Ilabignnj Relief Committee ... 

50 

0 

0 

Sj. Giridhar Lai Maiiik Lai, 




Caehar Relief Committee 

1,650 

0 

0 

Sankheda 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Gauri Cliaran Roy, Khasia 




,, Giridhar Lai Jayjivaii, 




Hills 

10 

0 

0 

Sankheda 

5 

0 

0 

^frs. S. C. Roy, Calcutta 

5 

0 

0 

,, Magnn Lai ^^anik Lai, 




Mr. K. II. Liniaye, Ramtck ... 

10 

0 

0 

Sankheiki 

2 

0 

0 

Gentlemen of Namrup T. K. ... 

12 

8 

u 

,, D. C. Munshi, Pegu 

5 

0 

0 

llita Sadhau lihandar, Miiga- 




Dr. B. 1). Mukherjee, Calcutta 

20 

0 

0 

beria 

10 

0 

0 

In niciiKiry of Mr. H. G. 




Sm. Nivanani Devi, Moiigliyr 

15 

0 

0 

Mather hy his sister, 




S.D.O. On behalf of Victoria 




Bombay 

15 

0 

0 

Dramatic Club, Narayan- 




Mr. C. IT. Das, Kyaiklat, 




gunj 

:iio 

9 

0 

Burma 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. vSukdayal Kaput, Calcutta 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. Amrita Lai Bose, Sycdpnr 

1 

0 

0 

Parsibagan R. K. .Society, Cal. 

13 

0 

0 

Sahour Station Staff 

2 

12 

0 

Students* Shiksha Maiidir, Cal. 

2 

3 

6 

vSj. Jananipada M n k li e r j c e, 




Mr. R. Ananlaram, Shaliadarn 




Saroda 

5 

0 

0 

.Mills 

27 

0 

0 

,, Priya Nath Bancrjcc, Cal- 




,, P. N. Sen t'lUpta, Bhiiliia.sar 

2 

0 

0 

cutta 

5 

0 

0 

,, N. C. ^lazumdar, Upalti ... 

5 

0 

0 

,, Ramani Mohan Mitra, 




Assam Flood Relief Committee, 




Maliara 

25 

0 

0 

Bhnndara 

600 

0 

0 

Ramakrishna Scvashrnnia with 




iTeiitlemen, Ilatigar & Khayra- 




B. K. High School and 




bari 

51 

11 

0 

sonic* young men, Benode- 




Indian Staff with labourers, 




pnr 

55 

0 

0 

Konkhoya Collieries 

20 

0 

0 

A Friend, Pilin Estate 

100 

0 

0 

Jlmria Raj H. E. Sv'hcwl 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. N. Kaiinaviran Pillay, Raub 

102 

4 

0 

Sj. Koliswar Giiha, Algi 

2 

0 

0 

fi K. K. Nanjappa, Kanjan 

20 

0 

0 

Bengalee Boys High Schools 




II K. Sen Gupta, Calcutta ... 

1 

0 

0 

thro. R. K. Math, Delhi 

15;I 

0 

0 

Staff and Students, Normal 




Sm. Nirupama Devi, Cal. ... 

5 

0 

0 

School, Chittagong 

14 

10 

0 

Masair Yogananda Sevashrama 

20 

0 

0 

Mr. P. N. Mallik, Calcutta ... 

25 

0 

0 

Rai Saheh Raghunath Das, 




M A. N. Banerjee, „ 

1 

0 

0 

Allahabad 

10 

0 

0 

M Mathura Prasad, Meerut ... 

5 

0 

0 

Sj. Tulsidas ^lukhcrjee, Puriilia 

2 

0 

0 

Sj. Jnanendra Kumar Slitrn, 




Thro. Vice Piesident, R. K. 




Calcutta 

4 

0 

0 

Ashrama, Malda 

150 

0 

0 
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A. 

P. 

R. K. Seva Sniiiity, Nowabguiij 

10 

0 

0 

vSj. Dwarakadus Tribliubandas 

101 

0 

0 

Thro. Mr. M. K. IJo.se, Taungy 

18 

4 

0 

„ Atiicrsey Daniodardas 

101 

0 

0 

I>ir. S. S. lUolaiiili, Cawupore 

25 

0 

0 

,, Chiinilal Bhnichnnd ^fehta 

101 

0 

0 

Account Oiiices’ Association, 




„ Rustomji F. Kerawalla ... 

101 

0 

0 

Bengal, Post it Telegraph 




„ Bluisanji Molraj 

101 

0 

0 

Branch 

1(K) 

0 

<1 

„ Tulsidas Vallavdas 

100 

0 

0 

Danahhaiidar Merchants, Ka- 




-Me.H.srs. Kotak it Co. 

51 

0 

0 

thiawar Gujrat Flood Ke 




Sj. Ainarlal C. Saha 


0 

0 

lief Coniiiiittee 

1,000 

0 

0 

„ Ruslomji Jam.shedji Mehta 

25 

0 

0 

Rashtriya Stree Sabha, F.oinbay 

\,{m 

{) 

0 

Staif, Bombay Life Assurance 




Bombay Bengali Jewellers* As- 




Co. 

7 

3 

0 

sociation I'lood Relief 




Si. Dilrajadliynkslia 

5 

0 

0 

Committee 

.^01 

0 

0 

Jehaiigir F. Pucen 

3 

0 

0 

Cotton Aleniianls & Aliika- 




A. iC C. 

2 

0 

0 

(lamas* Association, Uoni- 




>fr. Manisaiikar At. Mehta 

1 

0 

0 

bay 

500 

0 

0 

,, Mudhusiidaii M. Mehta ... 

1 

0 

0 

A Parsee Fritiul, PtJOiia 

.500 

0 

1) 

„ K. K. ^lukhcrjcc 

1 

0 

0 

Dacca Relief Comniitlcc 

200 

0 

0 

Thro. Sj. Kebali .Moli.nn Bhatta- 




Kariingunj R. K. Seva Saiiiiiy 

MO 

3 

0 

charya , Bawdw in 

10 

0 

0 

R. K. Missif)!! Seva Saniiti, 




Technical Institiitii'ii A. B. R., 




Sylhet 

aio 

5 

0 

Pahartali 

5 

iO 

0 

Baliati R. K. Mission 

5.5 

0 

0 

Carriage Shop, do. 

24 

G 

0 

Staff, Chittagong Co. Ktd., 




Sm. Snhasini H.'iil, nansrhann 

10 

0 

0 

Sirajgunj 

5 

0 

0 

.. .\purb.'>r.'.ayee Gayen, do. 

10 

0 

0 

Sm. Oajainuktn Chowdhurani, 




,, Giril)aln Gayen, do. 

10 

0 

0 

Patenga 

8 

0 

0 

.Sj. Dhananjay (Jayeii, do. 

20 

0 

0 

Sj. Ganga.saran Riistogi, IJijnore 

5 

0 

0 

,, Nripendrn Nath Sahoo, Cal. 

so 

0 

0 

Manager’s Oflice, K. B. S. R., 




Tamulia M. V. vSehool 

5 

5 

0 

Baroda 

16 

10 

0 

Sj. Sfinti Sagar, Mirzapiir 

10 

0 

0 

Head Master, Rolpnr H. h). 




Dr. N. K. Das, Vandoon 

10 

0 

0 

School 

55 

0 

0 

Sj. Thiie.sh Ch.nndra Dutt, Peari- 




Sj. Prannath Agn, Salinranpur 

5 

0 

0 

iiagore 

10 

0 

0 

Boys, Jamtara 

15 

0 

0 

AtuI Prasad Sen, Lucknow 

150 

0 

0 

Sj. Radhaballav Saha, Cal. ... 

1 

0 

0 

.. jogesh Chandra Aiharya, 




Dr. K. C. Singha, Singapore ... 

15 

0 

0 

Badalgaihi 

15 

G 

(1 

Sj. Bhagawat Sahaya, ^lotli ... 

1 

0 

0 

,, IJhnpcndra Chakravarty, 




Sj. Ranjit Sinhn, Siratha 

5 

0 

0 

Agarlala 

2 

0 

0 

,, Rcimesh Chanclra Roy 




Pasupati Bose, Calcutta ... 

5 

0 

0 

Chaudhury, Pakokkn 

5 

0 

0 

„ Anukul Chandra Afitr.'i, 








Bcliaghnta 

25 

0 

0 

From Bombay : — 




Students, Nivedita (iirls’ 




A. B. liood Relief Coiniuittce 

liO 

0 

0 

Sch >)I, JJaghhazar 

40 

9 

0 

Messrs. Ralhi & Cn. 

50 

0 

0 

SfTvants of Fndia Society, 




,, Bhai Das Kiirson Das 




Bonih.ay 

2,225 

0 

0 

it: Co. 

101 

0 

0 

Sj. Narainbhni Kc.shavlal, 




„ Ai.ubaker Abdul Rrdia- 




Petlnd 

4,990 

0 

0 

mnii & Co. 

101 

0 

0 

„ Kali Kinknr Dc, Saloo ... 

0 

8 

0 

,, Arjan Khimji it Co. ... 

101 

0 

0 

„ Matiindra Chandra Gho.di 

0 14 

0 

,, Rnindas Khiiiiji it Co. 

101 

0 

0 





Sj. Kusal Chand Gopnl Chand 

101 

0 

0 


— 


— 

Mr. K. S. Nicholson 

101 

0 

0 

Total 

29,334 

5 

0 
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wtm am i” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.** 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

XX 

( 7 ’.' (VI Disvipli) 

vSax Francisco. 

2Mh .VtM’, igoo^ 

All blessings on you. i)on*t despojul in the Ica.st. Sri wah (htru ! Sri u'ah 
(tiiru\ Yon conic of the blood of a Kshalriya. Our yellow garb is the robe of 
death on the field of battle. Death for the cause is our goal, not success. Sri :cali 

(fnrit ! ! ! . . . 

Black and thick are the folds of sinister fate. But T am the Master. I raise 
niy hand, and lo, they vanish ! All this is nonsense and fear. 1 am the Fear of 
fear, the Terror of terror. I am the fearless secondlcss One. I am the Ruler of 
destiny, the Wiixr-out of fact. Sri wah Guru\ Steady, child! don't be liought 
by gold or anything else, and we win ! 


XXI 


If things go ill or well, - 
Tf joy redounding shows her face, 

Or seas of s«»rrow swell. — 

*Tis but a dream, a play, 

A play where each has part. 

Each one to weep or laugh as may ; 
Each one his robe to don ; 

Its scenes, alternative shine and rain. 


Pari.s, 

nth Angiisf, igon. 
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'riioii dream, Oh blessed dream! 

Spread near and far thy veil of haze, 
Tone down the lines so sharp, 

Make smooth what roughness seems. 

No magic but in thee ! 

'Ph)' touch makes deserts bloom to life, 
Harsh thunder blessed song, 

Fell death the sweet release. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA ON HIMSELF 

[ h'ROM THK Diary ok M. | 


It was aboil I 8 o’clock at night <»n 
Sunday, the 9th August, 1885. M., 
Rakhal, .Mahimacharan and a few other 
devotees were sitting on the floor of Sri 
Ramakrishna’s nKim at Dakshine.swar. 
The Master cjinic down from his be<l- 
stead tn Mahimacharan and said to 
him : 

“I have long thought of telling you 
one thing, but I have not been able yet. 
I want to tell you to-day. It is al)oul 
my spiritual condition. You say that 
whoever will practise Sad li ami will 
realise it. That is not so. 'I'licrc is 
some speciality about it.” 

This declaration of the Master filled 
the devotees with great wonder, 'fhey 
listened with bated breath. The ^Master 
continued : 

“She, IMother, has st^oki ii to me. I 
have not merely seen Her, She has also 
talked with me. 1 was at the Val’lald,* 
She came out of the Ganges tci me. 
Oh, how She laughed ! She filayed 
with my fingers and cracked them in 
fun. And then She spoke She talked 
with me ! 

“1 cried for three days at a time. 
.\nd She revealed to me all the con- 
tents of the Vedas, Purdnas and 
Tantras. 

“One day She showed me the .secret 
of the fascination of Mdyd. A .small 
light appeared in my room. Then it 
began to grow larger and larger. At 
last it engulfed the whole world. 

*A place in the Dakshineawar Tctnnle. 


“I was also shown the vision of a 
large tank covered with sedges. Wind 
blew and removed some of the plants 
and water rcapjieared. But very .soon 
the removed idants came hack dancing 
and recovered the exposed water. It 
wa.s indicated that the water was the 
Safehiddnauda, the sedges the Mayd 
which obstructed His vision. h!vi n if 
there arc momentary glimp.ses, Miiyd 
covers Him again. 

“I am slioun what kinds of devotees 
would visit me even before they conn- 
here. I was shown the Sankirlmt prr>- 
cession of Chaitanyadeva winding 
between the Vat-iald and Vakul~tald. In 
it T saw Halaram and also him (M.). 

”1 liad a \ i>ion r»f Keshab vSen even 
before I met him. I saw in a stale 
of Samddhi, the vision «>f Keshah an<l 
his followers. A crowd of peojjle sat 
before me filling the room. Keshal) 
was looking like a iieacock spreading its 
tail. This spread tail was his folhuver>,. 
A red gem glittered on his head, whii h 
was a sign of rajas. Keshah was saying. 
to his followers: ‘Listen to what he 
is saying.’ I said to Mother: ‘Mother, 
they are votaries of Knglish ideas. 
Why should I talk to themi?’ Mothei 
explained tf) me that .such things would 
happen in this Kali-yuf^a. And they 
took the name of Hari and Kali from 
here. That is why Mother took away 
Vi joy from Keshab's church. But She 
did not go t » the Adi (Brain 
Saniai . 
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to himsel}} There is 
something in this. Many days ago^ a 
boy, named Go])al Sen, used to visit me. 
He who is in this, placed His foot on 
his chest. Oopal went into ecstasy and 
said : ‘It will be long before you can 
come. I cannot live anymore among the 
worldly-minded.’ He bade me adieu 
and went home. Afterwards 1 learnt 
that he had given up his body. 

“I had all wonderful visions. I saw 
the Undivided Kxistencc-Knowledge- 
lUiss ill which there was a partition. 
On one side were Kedar. Chuni and 
other devotees who believed in Ood 
with forms. On the other side was an 
effulgent light as brightly red as brick- 
du.st. Within this light sat Xarcndrn 
immersed in Sainddhi. Seeing him thus 
absorbed, I called him by name. He 
slightly uiieiied his eyes and I came l‘» 
know that he had been born in this 
form in a Kdyastha family of Simla 
(Calcutta^. Then T joayed to Mother, 
saying: ‘Mother, bind him with Mdyd, 
or he v\ill give up his body in SanuUUii/ 
Kedar who believes in the form of Cod 
peeped over at Nareiidra, then started 
\.\\i and fled away. 

“That is why I think that the Mother 
HeJself has been born and is playing 
within this (his body) as a devotee. 
Wlieii 1 first reached this state, my btxly 
l>eeame effulgent. My chest assumed 
a red hue. 1 then, prayed to Mother, 
‘^lother, do not manifest Thyself out- 
side, repair within.’ That is why I 
have got such a poor body now. Other- 
wise people would not have given me 
l)eace. There would have been crowds 
of peoi)le about me if I had that efful- 
gent body. There is no outward mani- 
festation now. Worthle.ss people go 
away. Only those who arc pure 
devotees will remain. Why have I this 
illness? It also has the same signi- 
ficance. 

“I had a desire to be the prince of 
devotees and I prayed to the Mother 
accordingly. Again, the desire arose in 
my mind that those who had called 
sincerely on tlic Lord, must come 
here,-— they nui.st. You see that is what 


is happening, those very l^eople are 
coming. 

“My father knew who is in me. He 
had u dream at Gaya in which Raghuvir 
appeared and said : ‘I shall be your 
smi.* 

“Even He is dwelling within me. 
Reniiuciation of Kdmini and Kdnchana ! 
— Is that po.ssible for me? I have not 
experienced sexual intercourse even in 
dream ! 

“The naked one (Tola Puri) instruct- 
ed me ill the Veddnla. In three days 
I realised Samadhi. When he saw my 
Samddhi, he exclaimed : ‘Oh, what is 
this !’ Later on he came to know who 
was in me and asked me to let him go. 

< )n hearing him 1 went into ecstasy and 
said : ‘No, you cannot go on any 
account, until I have fully realised tin: 
Vrddnla/ After that, day and night I 
lived with him and disciis.sed Veduula. 
The Brahmani said: 'Habd, do not 
discuss Vcdthiid, this w’ill inij>air yoin 
deVf)tion.* 

“I said to Motlier : ‘Mother, how 
will tin's body be maintained, ajid how 
can I live with Sddhus and devotees? 
Provide me a rich man.* That is wdiy 
Sejo Babii (Mathuranath) served me for 
fourteen years. 

“He who is within this, informs me 
beforehand to what spiritual planes the 
coming devotees belong. When I see 
the vision of C'oiiranga liefoie me, I 
know that a devotee of Goiirunga is 
coming. If a Shdkia is to come, I have 
the vision of Stiakti— Kali. 

“At the time of the evening service 
ill the Temjdc, I used to go to the roof 
of the KiUhi and cry : ‘Oh, where are 
you ? Come, come !’ vSoe they are all 
coming by and by. 

“He Himself is dwelling wilbin this ; 
and is communing wdth the devotees. 

“.\nd the devotees themselves ! - 
W’hat wonderful states are theirs ! 
Naren junior has his breath stopped 
automatically.* He also goes into 
Samddhi in which he remains sometimes 

* This indicfltes n liigh stntc of .•spiritual 
wncentratioo. 
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for two and half hours ; and sometiiiRs 
even more. How wonderful ! 

•‘1 liave performed all kinds of 
Sddliandf — Jndua Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, 
Karma Yoga, and also Hatha Yoga for 
increasing the span of life. There is 
someone within this. Or how am I able 
to livi* with devotees after having realis- 
ed the highest Samddhi} Koer Sing 
said: ‘I have not seen another man 
return from Soniiidlti. You are Nanak 
himself !* 

"All around me are worldl> people 


and Kamhii-kivichana, and yet I iiave 
such spiritual conditions and there are 
continued Samddlii ami ecstasy ! That 
is why Pratap (Mazuindar)^ seeing my 
Samddhi on the steamer when Cook 
Saheb came, said: ‘Oh, he appears 
like one possessed !’ ’* 

Did Mahiinacharan understand tlie 
Master? After hearing him to the end, 
he said : "Sir, all these have been due 
to your previous Karma/' He meajit 
that vSri Ramakrishna was a Sddhu and 
a devotee, but nothing more. 


THE NEW PERSPECTIVE 

Hv Tiiu F.niTOk 


I 

No legal measure of late yea:.s has 
been of such tremendous siguiiicance 
to the Hindu society as the i)assiug ut 
the Sarda Child Marriage Bill in the 
last session of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. It is nut the enforced 
raising of the marriage age that we 
consider so significant. Late marriage 
has already become a fact in many 
sections of the society, and is bound 
to be such all over India sooner or 
later. We have, therefore, no sym- 
pathy for those who are crying them- 
selves hoarse against the lau as being 
a blow at the chastity of the Hindu 
nation. Nothing of the kind. A little 
insight into the logic of events wouhl 
have convinced them lliat things were 
changing rapidly and late luarriage 
was boniid to become coitiiiioii in mi 
distant date, law or no law. The 
niarriiige customs of a race or a nation 
are not isolated facts. They are inter- 
related with many other facts. The 
MX'io-economic conditions are deiiendcnt 
fin one another. The nature of marriage 
depends much on the structure of the 
family and the basic tendencies of the 
society. 

We had occasion to show last year 
how early marriage w'as ii necessary 


concomitant of the joint-family system. 
A joint family has a certain oulhx>k 
of its own ; it has a fund of traditions 
which it guards and hands down from 
generation to generation carefully. 
Those who would serve and guide such 
a family .should know' how to sni^press 
themselves atul minister unto the 
various tastes of the individitjil members 
and mi:.st be extremely niiselfisli. 
They belong not to their husbands and 
children alone, but to the entire family. 
It is w’ell-kuown how much of the 
family iicacc depends on the women. 
They can easily make a hejo en or hell 
of the family. They, theivfore, require 
a thorough training. Tiny require l<» 
imbue their miuds with tiie family ideas 
and ideals. They must love the 
different family niemljers with a 
genuine and earnest Io\’e. Such train 
ing and hwe, it has been generally 
found, are incompatible with grown-up 
brides. Tltey come with set minds and 
tastes. They lack mobility. And thc^' 
are more or less self-conscious. They 
cannot lose themselves in theii 
husbands’ family as a younger bride 
would. It, therefore, became the 
custom to marry girls young and bring 
them up in the family of their pareuts- 
in-lavv, so that they could easil)' 
become one of tliein. Of course such 
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early marriage would have been dis- 
astrous if there had been untimely 
consummation of marriage. The family 
was careful enough to see that it did 
not happen. Therefore, early marriage 
was the l>cst custom so long as the 
joint-family system prevailed. 

But things have changed. The joint 
families are rapidly disintegrating. 
The main reason is economic. A joint 
family presupix)ses the living together 
of all or at least most of the members 
in the same homestead. Formerly, the 
economic activities of rural populations 
were confined within their own locali- 
ties. Few used to go out in search of 
service. It was, therefore, possible for 
them to live together. But now most 
of our industries are gone. Agriculture 
alone cannot afford to employ all. 
Many have gone out in search of 
employment. And since they have to 
live most of their time abroad, they 
take their wives and children with them 
and reserve their income to themselves. 
That is but natural. The fact is, the 
old economic system is rapidly dis- 
integrating and is being replaced by 
anotlier .system which is scarcely favour- 
able to the joint-family traditions. 

Added to this economic reason, arc 
several other important facts. First of 
all, the new system of education. This 
education has bred a new mentality in 
us. Whether it is right or wrong, is 
beside the point in this connection. 
The mischief is already done. And we 
can now only reap the harvest. This 
new outlook is against the old family 
traditions. Secondly, we must remember 
that the coming together of several 
different cultures cannot but produce far- 
reaching effect on one another. Our 
women, who have been circumscribed 
in their freedom, for whatever social, 
cultural or spiritual reasons it does not 
matter, cannot learn of the freedom of 
their sisters in other lands without 
desiring to enjoy the same to some 
extent. Wherever there is a possibility 
of a comparative study there is a chance 
of change. A change in the states of 
Indian women was thus inevitable. 


Thirdly, the far-reaching change in the 
outlook of life. Our society has so long 
imposed on all its members a com- 
munistic outlook. Individualism in 
social and domestic life has scarcely 
been encouraged. The economic 
changes mainly and the influence of 
Western culture to some extent have, 
however, made us more and more 
individualistic in outlook. Whoever 
has closely studied the implications of 
the Western economic system knows 
that family life itself, what to speak of 
a joint family, is almost against the 
grains of that system. Though in 
India that extreme result has not yet 
been produced, yet the growth of 
individualistic outlook in us cannot 
easily be denied. Individualism is 
bound to produce a change in the 
relationships between the family 
members, especially the husband and 
wife. The wife must claim greater 
freedom. Intellectual education must 
become an important equipment of the 
feminine mind. And such an educa- 
tion must result in late marriage. 
Fourthly, the present is an age of world- 
wide organisation. The collective life 
has now^ become the concern of every 
individual man and w'^omaii. That has 
added to the duties of our women. 
They have not only to look after the 
family concerns, but also to attend to 
their duties to the community and the 
nation. Such addition to duties means a 
mental preparation for them, which is 
scarcely compatible with early marriage. 

It is impossible to ignore all these 
facts. Wc arc thus not at all con- 
cerned at the passing of this legislation 
in so far as it relates to the raising of 
the marriageable age. And we do not 
think that those gentlcmetr who are 
now so up against it, would continue 
their opposition if they closely study 
the situation. One important fact is 
always ignored in judging reform 
measures. People seem to think that 
whether a certain reform is to be intro- 
duced or not, is entirely within their 
choice, and that they can always intro- 
duce a reform which is theoretically the 
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best. This is an error of the first 
magnitude. It is not true that what 
is theoretically the be,st is always 
desired by the evolving history of the 
nation. Changing circumstances create 
new situations. The history of man is 
not always a change towards better con- 
ditions. Sometimes the situation re- 
quires the sacrifice of better things in 
favour of worse. The ways of life arc 
mysterious. It docs not proceed in a 
straight line. There arc ups and 
downs. Besides it is easy to sec that 
the changing circiinislanccs are not in 
our hands. vSo varied and different arc 
the forces that bring about those 
changes that it is imiiossible for any 
man or men to check or destroy them. 
Sup:;ose that a nation has evolved a 
high-grade and refined civilization. Its 
institiuions are rerfect. Its socio- 
economic life has been pitched to the 
high key of its ideals. And its 
domestic life is very refined and well- 
developed. Then suddenly an inferior 
race invades the land, defeats the people 
and becomes ils political master. This 
change in the political situation pro- 
duces many far-reaching changes in the 
socio-economic and cultural life of the 
[leople. Two alternatives are now 
before it ; it can stick to ils own ideas 
and perfected inslitiilions ; or it may 
change them in order to adapt itself P> 
the changed .situation. In the first case 
the new problems are neglected; tliere 
is no attempt at their solution ; realities 
are ignored in favour of ideals, for 
though we may overlook the changed 
circumstances, they will nevertheless 
not cease from reacting on us. The 
result will be that we shall lose national 
vitality. Being estranged from reali- 
ties, having lost touch with the 
actualities of life, we shall slowly 
debilitate ourselves and eventually die 
of inanition. The ideals themselves will 
become vague and verbal and not power- 
ful and real. After all, ideal or no ideal, 
a man or a nation lives only in close 
association with and correspondence 
to the realities. Mere ideas or ideals 
arc nothing if there is not an intense 


life and reality behind. In the second 
case we are in close touch with the 
realities. That makes us vital and 
saves us from death. But realities do 
not always submit to our dictation; in 
fact it is only under their dictation that 
we can live. Therefore, the new pro- 
bleiiis may not always be solved by the 
theoretically highest ideas or ideals ; 
grosser ideas and ideals may become 
necessary to meet the new situation. 
That is to .say, there is no knowing 
what the altered circumstances will 
require of us. W^e only know that life 
consists in adopting oneself to changing 
circiimslances and that if wc are to live 
we must change ourselves accordingly. 
This imperative necessity nuist never 
be forgotten. Our rcforniers, and more 
specially the orthodox section, must not, 
therefore, think that what they con- 
sider ideally the best is also really the 
best. A strong sense of reality .slioultl 
always be onr guide in judging the 
movements of the collective life. And 
if wc adopt such a guide, we shall find 
that late marriage is a destined faci, 
whether it is ideally the best or not. 
We must remember that we can no 
longer check the changing process 
among oiir women. 'I’lie cliaiigc 
towards greater freedom and individna- 
lisin of our women are bound to Ikjcoiik 
more and more pronounced with the 
passing of time. Can tlioce who oppose 
late marriage propound a mca.siire by 
which thc.se changes can be better 
accommodated ? So far as we know, 
no such measure has as yet been pro- 
posed. The only attempt that is beiin: 
made is to deny those changes, as if it 
lies in their hands to either acceiit ra 
reject tliem. 

Does this mean that national ideals 
should always be sacrificed to llie 
changing circumstances? Are wc to 
drift always? Xothing of the kind. 
No doubt we adapt ourselves to 
circumstances. But we must also at 
the same time find out means by which 
the new realities may be made to serve 
the national ideals. We must so inter- 
pret them as to reveal ideal contents iti 
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them. It is the glory of man to dis- 
cover new values in realities. He is 
not bound to accept the face values. 
But not all men and nations interpret 
the realities in the same \vay. Evalua- 
tion is different with different peoples. 
A nation, lliercfore, should not only 
welcome the new realities but also 
accept them in its own way. No 
<loiibt the necessary interpretation is no 
easy task. V^rong interpretation may 
c!og the flow of life. It may cramp the 
sense of reality. Or it may lower or 
injure the ideal. Profound insight is, 
therefore, necessary in order to find the 
correct interpretation. One who can do 
so becomes the leader of the age. 
When a nation has found such an 
interpretative genius in any critical 
period of its history, it may be said to 
have received a new charier of life from 
the hands of Providence. 

It is, however, conceivable that the 
conflict between the altered realities 
and the national ideals may sometimes 
become irreducible. If and when this 
haj‘)pens, national degradation is inevit- 
able. It may be, after S(aiie time, a 
fresh change will make conditions more 
favourable to our ideals, and then we 
may take a<lvaiitage of it and rise up 
again. But in the present case, can we 
say such an ultimate conflict has risen 
between our ideals and realities? The 
orthodox oi-ponents to the Sarda Child 
.Marriage Act have exprcs.se<l the fear 
that late marriage will impair the 
chastity of llie nation. If that be so, 
we must admit tliat it is a fundamental 
conflict, for chastity is indeed one of 
the bases of the Hindu race. But is the 
fear real ? In our opinion, it is not so. 
It is our considered opinion that the 
chastity of our race is not dependent 
on cither early niarrmge or other exter- 
nal safe-guards. Externai safe-guards 
are not unnecessary. But unless there 
Is a deep-seated instinct for chastity in 
the hearts of men and women, no safe- 
guards would be of any avail. In fact, 
we must remember the sociological fact 
that external observances arc often the 
outer expression of an inner feeling 


and not a check to it. They do not 
indicate the antithesis of the inner and 
outer, but their identity. In these our 
degraded days, we have forgotten our- 
selves. Wc are ridden with fear. We 
are superficial. Every race has its 
in.stinctive attitude towards chastity. 
This attitude creates opportunities. 
The Hindu race has an instinctive and 
intesc liking for chastity. Even if our 
women arc married late or remain 
celibate, they will remain chaste. Let 
ns, therefore, give up unnecessary fear. 
The Hindu race will not yet die. It 
has got much to do in the world. Wc 
may boldly face the new conditions ; 
we shall surely triumph. 

11 

We, therefore, do not consider tlie 
new law significant in this resupet. 
The significance, in our opinion, lies 
ill the fact that it is practically for the 
first time that a great social change is 
being imposed the Hindu society 
by not merely the Hindus but also the 
iion-IIiiidus. That is to say, the 
internal affairs of the Hindu society has 
become a concern of all India, and not 
of the Hindus alone. Hindu social 
autonomy has been thus in a real sense 
broken. We know' that these remarks 
are applicable to the other societies also, 
for the law api)lies to the whole of 
Hrilish India. But here we are con- 
cerned with the Hindus alone ; and 
perhaps this significance of the law' is 
more prominent in relation to the 
Hindus than any other Indian coni- 
miinity. Is this interference with our 
social autonomy to our good? How far 
should it be allowed ? How* to obviate 
the evils that may result from it? 
What altitude can wc, in consonance 
w-ith the realities, take ? These are 
some of the questions that have been 
raised in our mind by the passing of 
this law ; and w'c think Hindu society 
requires to answ-er them urgently and 
thoroughly. 

The Hindu society has always a 
suspicion of interference from outside. 
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It has always resisted social legislation. 
In the present case also, even those who 
are convinced of the necessity and 
desirability of late marriage, are many 
of them opposed to legislation. The 
opposition has expressed itself in the 
fear that the present law will make 
police and medical examination of girls 
inevitable in those cases where there may 
be any suspicion of the violation of the 
law. The Hindus cannot countenance 
that. It cannot be denied that the fear 
is not quite ungrounded. But it may 
be hoped that in course of time things 
may be so improved as to make police 
interference unnecessary. But behind 
this articulate fear, there is the deeper 
uneasiness to which we have referred 
above. And this uneasiness is not quite 
unjustified. 

The domestic and social laws and 
customs arc the immediate expression 
of the inner ideas and ideals of a people. 
It is through these that a people realises 
its ideals. Of course it is true that they 
are also products of evolving circums- 
tances. But if tlicy arc, on the one 
hand, the results of circumstances, they 
are also, on the other hand, so moulded 
and refined as to become the vehicles of 
the national ideals. The institutions 
of every highly developed society fulfil 
these double conditions. Now if the 
ideals are subtle and fine, the national 
institutions also contain many far- 
reaching implications. It would be 
dangerous, in that case, to interfere with 
them carelessly and without proper 
understanding. The Hindu ideal is 
the highest conceivable. The Hindu 
domestic and social institutions are also 
attuned to that ideal. The experience 
of ages has made the Hindus change 
them to the best advantage. Every 
institution has, therefore, many subtle 
bearings. Any careless change may 
easily affect its spiritual implications, 
which would be disastrous. For this 
reason, not all and everyone were con- 
sidered by the Hindus as entitled to in- 
troduce changes in social laws and 
customs. Only Rishis could do so. 
Only they could promulgate new codes 


of Smritis. It is true that in practice 
this has not always been true. The 
laws that now govern our society arc 
not all sanctioned by the superconscious 
vision of the Rishis. But it should be 
noted that the commentators, according 
to whom the original Smritis are being 
now administered, do not claim any 
originality of their own ; they claim to 
derive their prescriptions from the 
original books of the Rishis themselves. 
Whatever might be the truth, the under- 
standing is that social and domestic 
practices should be in accordance with 
the spiritual ideals of the nation. It 
necessitates that our social law-givers 
should be men of spiritual vision. The 
present tendencies do not fulfil these 
conditions. If all the implications of a 
social reform be on the surface, even 
secular persons can undertake to intro- 
duce it. But when they are not so, 
secular persons are scarcely fitted to do 
so. 

It will be said that in the past ages, 
Hindu kings have promulgated social 
laws and people have l>owed down 
before them. True. But then, the 
kings were not the actual law-makers. 
They merely enforced what was deter- 
mined by the sages and Brahmins. It 
is the latter that actually conceived all 
reforms, the kings merely carried them 
out in their dominions. Besides, the 
state was not in those times such as it 
is now. It is now almost all-powerful. 
It interferes in every department of life. 
And its outlook is essentially secular 
and political. Formerly the state 
allowed wide autonomies to people in 
regard to local sclf-governincnt, econo- 
mic organi.sation, social legislation, 
dome.stic customs and religious obser- 
vances. People chose their own law- 
givers in their Rishis and saints. Life 
was much less complex then than it is 
now. How far can we consider the 
Legislative Assembly a suitable substi- 
tute for our old authorities? We must 
carefully note the nature and capacity 
of the persons that sit in the Legislative 
Assembly. Almost all of them are 
elected or nominated more on account 
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of their political proiiiiiiencc than any- 
thing else. The ordinary leaders of 
people are not necessarily their cultural 
or spiritual leaders. It is mainly their 
worldly ))osition that secure them their 
legislative position. Then again, they 
are elected to the Assembly on political 
tickets. 'I'he far-reaching social legisla- 
tions are not generally made the planks 
of their election manifestos. Even if 
this is done, the mere majority of votes 
secured by anyone is no sure proof that 
he has spiritual or cultural wisdom. 
Thus from whatever view-point we look, 
we are not assured that the Legislative 
AvSsembly members are well-suited to 
enact any .social legislation of far-reach- 
ing consequences. In no sense can they 
be called real leaders of the Hindu 
society. Besides, such is the constitu- 
tion of the Legislative Assembly that 
any law may be passed, even if the 
majority of the Hindu members are not 
in favour of it, provided all others are. 
It is true such a situation has not arisen 
yet. But the pre.scnt constitution can- 
not prevent the enactment <jf any such 
laws. 

The fact is, our present con.stitution, 
as it is after the Western i^attern, is ill- 
suited to our national conditions. This 
l)olitical constitution is suitable to only 
Western social conditions. It is an 
anomaly here in India. Firstly, no 
legislature can po.ssibly represent all the 
interests of the different communities, 
political, economical, social, cultural 
Or religious, at most only the political 
and economical interests can be repre- 
sented. Secondly, the legislature will 
be repre.scntative of not one homogene- 
ous community, but of several com- 
munities with divergent customs and 
traditions. Thirdly, they will be 
required to pronounce judgment on each 
other's community, yet most probably 
most of them know little outside their 
own communities. This is farcical. 
This situation, it must be admitted, is 
scarcely natural. One has little hesita- 
tion in saying that such a legislature 
cannot be safely entrusted with the 
work of reforming Hindu society. 


Ill 

Yet we have to admit that we cannot 
indicate any other authority which can 
enforce the necessary reforms. It can- 
not be denied that mere imblic opinion 
cannot accomplish all that we require. 
If the public opinion is strong, it may 
be that a large section will submit to 
it. But only a large section, and not 
all. And there is the real fear of the 
slackening of the reforms when that 
opinion becomes less vocal. If we want 
to introduce a wholesale reform in our 
society and make it iHjrmanent and wish 
that it should be rapid in action, the 
only agency possible is the rbivernment 
order, — the authority of law. Formerly 
the king used to do it. And there 
were also social panchayets. Now 
there are neither the Hindu royal 
authorities nor the authorities of the 
local panchayets* The Panchdyels are 
dead. The people who constitute them 
are not enlightened. They lack know- 
ledge and mental perspective. They 
have no vision. And they have lost 
authority. Even if they conceive any 
wholesome measure they cannot enforce 
it. And of course except in the Hindu 
native states, Hindu princes do not 
exist. Where can we look for authority 
if not in the Oovernment ? This is our 
dilemma. What is the way out of it? 

Two alternatives may possibly be 
conceived. (1) We may build up an 
authoritative body for the Hindu 
society, which will be able to exercise 
its will over the entire comm unity. Or 
(2) wc may so change our society and 
outlook as to fall in a line with the 
present situation. The first alternative 
we do not consider quite practicable. 
Of course Hindu society must have an 
authority to which it must look for 
guidance and light and understanding. 
But it cannot be in any real sense an 
organised, concretised authority, occu- 
pying the position and exercising the 
power of Government. We have the 
Hindu Mahasabha. It is at present a 
deliberative b(xly and in no sense 
executive. It organises the opinions of 
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a large section of the Iliiidu com'- 
munity in certain respects. But if it 
grows to be an independent power, it 
imist naturally come into conflict with 
the Govoriinieiit, which is not desirable. 
When there is national goveniiuciit, the 
very safety of the nation will require 
the suppression of any such sectional 
authorities. Even if such communal 
authorities arc desirable, it is extremely 
doubtful if those authorities will really 
represent the best interests of the 
society. Wherever number of votes 
decides matters, the truth may not 
always triumph. In fact, so long as the 
masses are not enlightened, and 
endowed with the highest culture, it is 
scarcely safe to entrust them with the 
fundamental interests of the nation. 
And it is needless to say that such an 
upliftment of the masses is not possible 
in the near future. The Hindu 
Mahilsabha or any other such organisa- 
tion is bound to be constituted, at the 
last resort, on the suffrage of the 
masses. Can we expect such a body to 
safe-guard the best interests of our 
society ? 

We do not think, theVefore, that the 
first alternative is quite feasible. The 
second alternative is thus the only way 
left open before us. Our course lies in 
so moulding ourselves as to protect our 
basic interests and at the same time 
make it possible for the .state to legislate 
for us without any appreciable injury 
to our communal being. 

But before we can determine that 
course, let us consider a few facts dis- 
passionately. i.et us once for all lay 
it to our heart that all India is going 
to become more and more one in many 
respects. We are going to have the 
Indian nation. What that implies often 
escapes us. A nationality should not 
only have a common guiding principle, 
and a common aim, but its ways and 
manners also should be more or less 
uniform. This latter implication wc 
generally do not consider important. 
Theoretically this may not appear 
necessary. But practically this is urgent. 
Why was not ancient or medieval India 


a nation in the modern sense? It is 
because though the guiding principle 
and aim were common, the ways and 
means were so divergent that the cons- 
ciousness of unity was dormant. Yet 
it is the consciousness of unity that 
is so important in a nationhood. Wc 
have to create a common consciousness, 
living and active and very much mani- 
fest among all sections of Indians, if 
wc would become a nation. Do wc 
see what that implies? It means that 
the multifarious little customs and 
traditions that are keeping the different 
sections of the country separate, should 
give way to broad, common, unifying 
nationwide conventions and institutions. 
A friend once told us that when he 
visited the great holy place at Cape 
Comorin, it was the thought of this 
need that came ix)werfully surging into 
his mind. He was strolling along the 
solitary coast of the Arabian Sea one 
morning, when he remembered how 
there, sitting on the last stone of India, 
Sw’ami Vivekananda had thought over 
and conceived the idea of a monastic 
brotherhood which would devote itself 
to the service of the motherland. And 
as he dwelt on the Sw.'imi's brooding 
contemplation, he could not refrain 
from dwelling on India himself. He 
asked himself: what is it that India 
needed most of all? The answer that 
came to him was the vivitl picture of an 
India divided into thousand fragments 
held separate by forms and formulas, 
though one in spirit, her children forget- 
ful of the underlying unity, and in- 
tensely conscious only of the non-cssen- 
tials, the thousand customs of eating 
and moving, meaningless laws regard- 
ing marriage, and infinitely various riles 
and ceremonies, and the like. And 
then he felt in liis heart of hearts that 
the only way to create a united India 
was to obliterate these limitations and 
emphasise and enliven the inner uni- 
tary consciousness. Nothing seemed to 
him of greater urgency than this for 
the salvation of the motherland. For, 
the sense of unity, once created, he 
felt, w'ould endow the nation with an 
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unwonted vigour and rejuvenate it in 
all its departments. We cannot but 
consider the conviction of our friend as 
correct and precious. 

If we read the signs of the times, 
we shall come to feel that a large 
section of our countrymen have also 
become conscious of this need. The 
plea for the abolition of caste and reli- 
gion or for the recognition of all Hindus 
as Brahmins is nothing but an expres- 
sion of the inner desire to see India 
united even on the surface. It is true, 
of course, that such a tendency may 
take iiwixy from the richness of life 
which variegation cotifers. Here per- 
haps we should remember the important 
fact of historical evolution, to which 
we have referred in the beginning, name- 
ly, that it is not always the best that 
the changing circumstances refiuire. 
We must remember that in this new 
demand of life, we are really facing the 
spirit of the West. And history claims 
that there should be an intermingling 
of the Ivast and West in India. The 
West is conspicuous for its .social en- 
deavour. If we have taken up the 
spiritual man for his special iuvestiga- 
ti<»n and nourishment, the West has 
taken the normal man, the vital and 
mental man, for his development. It 
does not look upon man as an essentially 
spiritual man, hut as what we may call 
a normal man, — the physical, biologi- 
cal, s<)cial, industrial, intellectual being. 
The spiritual aspect comes little within 
its purview. The result has l^cn as- 
tounding. Normal in its outlook, its 
products also have been normal. The 
West has succeeded greatly in devising 
laws and institutions, by which the 
norni.al man flourishes best. This 
attempt lias been so succe.ssfiil that to- 
day this normal ideal dominates the 
entire world, and we in India also are 
feeling its impact very keenly indeed. 
Too much stress on the spirit of man, 
if indiscriiiiinate, may indeed stunt the 
growth of the body and mind. This 
is the lesson that the West is teaching 
us. The perfect civilization would be 
that in which there would be W all- 
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round growth of both the normal and 
supernormal man. This lesson of the 
West India cannot deny. The standard- 
isation and simplification of social life 
is the peculiar feature., of Western 
civilization. It will, therefore, necessari- 
ly assert itself in India also. We do 
not mean that Indian social law’s arc 
to become replicas of the Western. 
What we mean is that as a result of 
the mixture, a golden mean will bo 
achieved. Whatever the future, our 
point is that we cannot cavalierly reject 
what the West has brought here to 
India. There is only one way open to 
us: to assimilate it. There is no doubt 
that for sonic time to come at least, 
we must concentrate on the similarities 
rather than on the variations, even at 
the risk of being monotonous. In 
short, U'c want a great siniplificalion 
of life and its conventions. Based on 
the spiritual fundamentals, life should 
yet be straight and open, its working, 
clear and strong and realistic, not 
fragile, subtle and niy.stenons, as it at 
present is. The growth of nationhood 
requires it. It is thus that the different 
sections of Hinduism can combine 
together and Hinduism can combine 

with Islam and other religions. 

arc not unaware that such 
simplification may well end by strang- 
ling spiritual life itself. It may block 
the channels along which spiritual 

nourishment is at present flowing in 
the Hindu society. We know’ that ; 
and in order to circumvent that danger, 
W’c require to spiritualise the new* 
inodes of corporate life, wiiich the exi- 
gencies of evolving nationalism will 
develop. Wc have to create new 

channels for the flow of spiritual 

vigour. Wc want to replace the social 
intricacies which are now’ the carriers 
of spiritual significance by broad 
universal modes. Unless wre spiritualise 
them, the danger of our becoming 
secular is certainly great. But for- 
tunately, tlie predominant Indian ten- 
dency to spiritualise has already asserted 
itselfv When Swami Viyekananda asked 
. us to .disca^<^ goddesses 
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for fifty years auct serve only the 
iMotherlaiid, when he asked us to see 
God in every man and when he 
promulgated the worsliip of Daridra- 
Ndrdyana^ or when our countrymen 
idealise India into a goddess or consider 
national service as the veriest spiritual 
Sddhand, it is the simplification of the 
expressions of collective life and the 
spiritualisation thereof, that is done. 

It is along these lines, we think, that 
the Hindu societ 5 ’' is slowh^ proceeding. 
And this way the reconciliation between 
the tendencies of the state and the 
safety of Hindu socielN' is ix>ssiblc. If 
we can find substitute channels for the 
flow of spirituality, we shall not mind 
if our i)resent contrivances arc some- 
what neglected. For example, we need 
not 1^ alarmed at the changes in the 
position of our women, if we are sure 
that this new position ensures equal 
spirituality. We shall not discuss here 
how the new opportunities of our 
women are equalh' congenial to spiri- 
tuality as the old ones. We dwelt on 
this in our article, The Future of Indian 
Women, in September, 1927. Similarly 
the breaking of the joint-family system 
will not worry us, if we remember that 
if this is making the individual members 
apparently self-centred, the enlarged 
collective duties that are devolving on 
them are making them suflicicntly un- 
selfish. 

TV 

A .state which is constituted (d 
various different religions commtmities 
and cultures must be at the most 
secular in its workings. It cannot 
interfere in the religions. Nor can its 
operations be limited to what is purely 
secular in the life of those communities. 
For, since all the domestic and social 
institutions arc inter-related with reli- 
gion, those institutions also will have 
to be excluded from the operations of 
the State. To do so, however, w’ould 
be to weaken the state and make it 
futile. We have seen that separate 
communal authorities to deal with the 
social and personal matters cannot he 


created without great harm to the state. 
The idea that no social legislation in 
regard to any community should be 
passed by the Legislative Assembly 
unless at least three-fourths of the 
members belonging to that community 
agree to it, is also not really workable. 
For, in that case, not much reform will 
ever be carried out. The fact is, once 
we recognise the fact that a state is to 
grow in India and India is to become 
a properly organised nation, we cannot 
deny that the state must legislate even 
ill matters relating to oiir domestic and 
.social institutions. Oiir clear duty is, 
therefore, to allow the state to do so. 
But knowing that the legislature will 
generally consist of persons who may 
not lx; after all best suited to so legis- 
late, it is best we organise a spirit of 
lM)ld progress among ourselves, and 
seek legislation only for legal sanction. 
It is urgently necessary that internal 
reforms arc carried out quickly without 
interference from outside. If we sit 
apathetic, such interference is inevit- 
able. Bui in order that reform may not 
be destructive, we must conceive it 
from a spiritual \m\\t of view. If we 
remember that the safety and bealth of 
our society depend largely on making 
provision for the flow of spiritual sai» 
to the superficial life of the people, 
through their daily moveiiienls and 
avocations, our reforms will not go far 
wrong. And, knowing that the state 
must legislate for us, and that the state 
cannot generally do so from the spiri- 
tiial view-point, but only nitli a secular 
outlook, and that it will tend to create 
uniformity of life between the different 
coinmunities, we shall seek to so rc- 
inoiild our institutions as to give them 
a rational, humanistic appearance and 
try to do away with the nianj' peculiar, 
mysterious customs that have accumula- 
ted through centuries. If we agree to 
this, state legislation will not affect us, 
for the legislature also will generally 
act from a rational, humanistic view- 
point. But the greatest need is to 
spiritualise the nc\Ay created institu- 
tions rimnltanwnislv. It is urecnt tha 
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we make them the vehicles of our deep 
spiritual emotions at once. Otherwise 
there is the great danger of our be- 
coming secularistic in outlook. There 
is a general tendency at present of free- 
ing the different aspects of life from 
the interference of religion. This 's 
partly right, for that way only can we 
straighten our socio-economic and 
domestic institutions. Rut since our 
life-blood consists in religion, we must 
conceive religion also in its purest form 
possible so that it may imbue the new 
forms without any way impairing them. 
Obviously, what we require is a concrete 
life in which this process has been 
clearly exemplified. We want a body 
of men who have gained the required 
outlook. The examples of such men 
are the greatest desideratum of the 
present day. 

Much depends on recognising the 
fundamental spiritual impulse of which 
the present transfonnations in India are 
the outcome. With this recognition, 
despair and fear easily vanish and we 
mav descry the workings of the Divinity 
in the changes going on. Our position 
is peculiar. Certnin changes are going 
on about us, and certain forces are ■•t 
.Work among us on which wc have no 
hold. We can but calmly submit to 
them. The only means of safety avail- 
able to us is our power of spiritualisa- 
tion. It is useless to resist, but pro- 
fitable and urgently necessary to seek 


out spiritual contents in the apparently 
secular. Wc do not, however, blame 
those w’ho arc loo conservative to give 
up their struggle against the new. This 
struggle is not without its meaning and 
use. It would be dangerous to welcome 
whatever comes on as good. We must 
examine everything. If and when we 
are assured that it is inevitable, it 
should be welcome. How can a nation 
know that it is inevitable? It must 
test it. It must try to reject it. When 
the desire to accept is stronger in the 
nation, wc may know that it has to be 
welcomed, be it good or evil. Our 
orthodoT countrvmen disrh'^r^e the 
function of rejecting. Bv their opposi- 
tion. w^e know the w^orth of the pro- 
posed reforms. Of ''ourse the secret is 
neither in their hands nor in the hands 
of the ultra-liberals. It is in the hands 
of those who know the central imnulse 
and W’ho have felt the pulse of the time- 
snirit. Thev can hope and are not 
afraid of even drastic changes so long 
as they see the new’ soirit growing. In 
India none can properly understand the 
significance of the present transforma- 
tions, unless they have known that a 
iicw’ spiritual outlook is being cre.ated 
here, which is destined to comprehend 
entire hum'mity, and which is, there- 
fore, rejecting the narrow' and the 
sectarian in favour of the broad and the 
cosmopolitan. Obviously the Lord has 
willed that the Hindus should pass 
through the ordeal first. 


THE DIARY OF A DISCIPLE 


4tu May, 1913. 

Swanii Brahmananda w'as speaking 
with several monks and de^'otees at the 
Belur Math. K. who was a lawyer 
asked the Swami several questions relat- 
ing to his Sddhand- The Sw'ami said 
in reply: 

"It is no use hurrying oneself. Until 
the right time comes, it is of little avail. 
The condition of mind before the favour- 


able time arrives, is really painful. The 
mind is sw’cpt alternately by hope and 
despair, smiles and tears. But if you 
can secure an efficient spiritual g^ude, 
he may, by means of certain spiritual 
processes, push your mind above this 
level. You may not, however, be able 
to stand it. if you are pushed up un- 
timely and too iiigh ; for example, take 
the case of Mathur Babu. Oh, what 
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superhuman powers did he (the Master) 
not possess ! At that time we thought 
that it was merely a peculiar power with 
him, but could never conceive the 
nature of it. Now we feel what a 
wonderful power that was. One day I 
said to him ; ‘Sir, I cannot get rid of 
lust. What shall 1 do?* lie touched 
me in tlie heart, niiitteriiig certain 
indistinct words. All lust vanished 
from me for ever! I never felt its 
existence. Do vou feel the wonder of 
it? 

"Prdndydma and other Yogic prac- 
tices arc not suitable to the present 
times and conditions. One must 
observe complete Brahmacharya in 
order to practise them. One’s food 
must be absolutely pure, sdiivika, and 
one must be guided by an expert 
teacher. ^Meditation, Dhydna, is at first 
nothing but struggling with the mind, 
bringing it again and again from its 
flights to the sacred feet of the Lord. 
This very sooJi heats the brain. There- 
fore, in the beginning one must not 
exert the brain too much, or hold the 
breath too long. When one has real 
nicditatioii, one may ea.sily continue for 
three or four hours; — one ^^ill feel 
e.Klrcniely refreshed in body and mind 
in the end as after a sound and deep 
sleep. 

“The niiiid is intimately related to 
the body. If the stomach is upset, you 
can never have a good meditation. 
Hence it is that there are so many 
restrictions about food. The stomach 
should be filled half with food and a 
quarter with water, the other (piartcr 
being left vacant for passage of air. 

“Do not distress the mind by 
thinking of sins. For however great 
a sin may be, it is great only in the 
eyes of men and not of God. Plis one 
glance can scatter of! the sins of 
millions of births. But of course there 
is the effect of Karma. If you do any 
wrong action, you must suffer from 
disquiet of mind and other conse- 
quences. 

“The spiritual practices of the 
Vaishnavas are nice. Thev contem- 


plate on the lild of Sri Krishna from 
morning till night. This relieves 
monotony. But I have noticed that 
dressing and living like a woman, in 
the spirit of a lady-friend of Sri Radha, 
often lead to fall.” 

14tii May, 1913. 

At die Belur Monastery, Svvami 
Preiiiananda said at the end dt the 
afternoon class : 

“One must have true Nislhd — stead- 
fast, wholehearted devotion and attach- 
ment to the aspect of Cod, one has 
chosen to realise. But let diat not 
engender repulsion for the other 
aspects. I was once told a story which 
was true. There was a rich man who 
had the image of Mother Kali installed 
in his home. The Goddess used to be 
vvorshipiicd with rich offerings every- 
day. One day a Vaishnava came and 
bowed before the image and said 
addressing it : 'Sister-in-law, how is 
my elder brother?* [Some Vaishnavas 
are so fanatical that they refuse to look 
upon Siva, the consort of Kali, as the 
Lord Himself and want to consider 
Him as only a devotee of Vi.shnu, and 
as such their spiritual elder brother.] 
The Master of the house understood 
the attitude of the Vaishnava. He 
welcomed him and gave him a seat, 
and in order to teach him a good 
lesson, called one of his men to his 
.side and asked him to prepare a dish 
of pungent yam. The dish was accord- 
higly prepared and brought to the 
Vaishnava. He did not know that it 
was >'am and so pungent. He took one 
morsel and at once felt a burning sensa- 
tion in his mouth. The host asked : 
‘Sir, why are you not taking any 
more?* ‘vSir,* he replied, ‘it is yam.* 
‘Sirrah, thy elder brother could 
swallow and digest potfuls of poison 
and thou canst not take one dish of 
yam ? Hallo, who is there ? Bring 
me a stick. I must break this rascal’s 
head if he does not eat all the yam.’ 
The Vaishnava was humbled to the 
dust. He prayed earnestly to be 
pardoned and promised never to speak 
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of Siva in that fasliiou agaiu. l*he 
man was then feasted properly and sent 
away with solemn warning not to be so 
bigoted again. 

‘*But if the NisihA is true and devoid 
of the hatred of other Gods and 
Goddesses, it leads quickly to Divine 
realisations. The Master one day told 
us a story : There were two brotliers. 
The younger was the devotee of Gopala, 
Child-Krishna, and the elder of Kali. 
Once a nice bunch of plantain grew in 
their garden and each of them thought 
that as soon as it would ripen, he would 
offer it to his Deity. In course of time 
the fruits ripened, but the younger 
brother was absent from home. Accord- 
ingly the elder brother plucked them 
and offered them to Kali. When the 
younger brother returned and learnt 
that the plantains had been offered to 
Kali, he got furious and went with a 
stick to the shrine of Kali to break 
Her image. But as soon as he entered 
the shrine, he found that there was 
no Kali but the image of Gopala 
installed on the throne ! He was 
struck with a deep remorse. He 
thought he had mistakenly entered the 
shrine of Gopala. He came out and 
went into the other shrine with the stick 


ill hand. But lo, there also he found 
the image of Gopala I Then the tnith 
dawned on him. He understood that 
He who was Gopala was also Kali. 

“One who has realised God cannot 
be bigoted. Take the case of Vijay 
Krishna Goswami. He was a Brahmo, 
but afterwards gave up the Brahmo 
Samaj and practised lapasyd and 
dressed himself like a V^aishnava. One 
day he said humbly to Sri Rama- 
krishna : ‘Sir, many want to receive 
initiation from me. Should I initiate 
them?* ‘Why not?* the Master replied. 
‘You are a descendant of Advaita 
Prabhu, you arc as such born as a Guru. 
You will, of course, initiate.* WTien 
Swamiji returned from America, Go- 
swamiji sent for him. He himself 
could not come, for he was not doing 
well. When Swamiji went to his place, 
Goswamiji vacated his scat and asked 
him to sit thereon. When Swamiji 
remonstrated, he said : T know how he 
(Sri Ramakrishna) used to look upon 
you. How can wc understand your 
proper worth?* Swamiji then sat down 
on Goswamiji*s seat, and Goswamiji 
sat down below. The disciples of 
Goswamiji, however, began to cast 
displeased looks at them.** 


POLITICO-ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA^ 

By Seeker of Truth 

“With us religion is the only ground along which we can move. . . . Tlic Iiuliaii can 
understand even politics when it is given through religion; sociology must come through 
religion; everything rau*it come through religion. For that is the theme; the rest are the 
variations in the national life-music. “—v^Teawr/ Vivekananda. 


I 

The political movement in India, in 
an organised manner, first began in 
1885 when the Indian National Con- 
gress was established. The conviction 
that a nation must solve its own prob- 
lem, in its own way, and by dint of its 
own power and initiative, was conspi- 
cuous by its absence for many years 
in the history of the Congress. The 


then political leaders believed sincerely 
in the honesty and good government of 
the Britishers, and hence resorted to a 
mild method of political propaganda by 
sending memorandums to the Govern- 
ment of India. In the mean time, other 
great forces w’ere acting on the national 
mind outside the sphere of the Con- 
gress. The literary and the cultural 
movements in India, and the recogni- 
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spiritual ideal, the social, political and 
economical requirements of the major- 
ity of the people were considered none 
the less important. Indian civilisation 
knew full well that a man advances 
from truth to truth, from a lower truth 
to a higher truth. So there must be 
a suitable politico-socio-economic struc- 
ture which can satisfy the demands of 
all individuals constituting the body- 
politic. Only the secular institutions 
must not hinder our progress towards 
the spiritual ideal. They must be 
moulded in such a way as to smoothen 
our path to perfection. Ideals always 
create forms. The spiritual idenls of 
our civilisation spontaneously built their 
suitable forms in the politico-socio-ccu- 
nomic stnicture of our society. It is a 
mistake to think that any political, so- 
cial or economic systems can be suit- 
able to the spiritual ideals. Systems 
create environments to fashion the mind 
in peculiar ways. They exert a tre- 
mendous influence upon the minds of 
men. So ancient India had no other 
alternative but to start some distinctive 
institutions that might serve her nation- 
al purpose. 

&me distinctive spiritual conceptions 
have been guiding Indian life and 
thought from the days of yore. Pro- 
phets and seers have been appearing 
to interpret the very same conceptions 
in different lights, according to the 
change of circumstances. The first pos- 
tulate of Indian culture is the Divinity 
of man, that is to say, a man potentially 
possesses the fullest perfection in him, 
the perfect manifestation being only a 
question of time. The second is the 
theory of reincarnation, which declares 
that a man has been experiencing the 
world through numberless births and 
deaths. The present life is only an 
infinitesimal portion of the vast, eternal 
life that he has previously passed 
through and that he will have to ex- 
perience subsequently. The third is 
the conception of Moksha or liberation. 
After the enjoyment of the sweets and 
bitters of lives, a satiety naturally comes 
in course of time. The serious blows 


that fall upon man in course of experi- 
encing worldly life, sooner or later re- 
veal the naked realities in which a man 
moves and works. His mind now 
turns back ; he seeks through knowledge 
and devotion his own Self which is 
Knowledge-Existence-Bliss absolute, 
and thus ultimately realises the ideal 
of Moksha. The fourth is the concep- 
tion of Dharma, that is to say an 
ethical conduct through which a man 
is to enjoy life in accordance with his 
particular temperament, having an eye 
to the lives that are before him, and 
without any detriment to his latent 
spiritual nature. The conception of 
duty is diametrically opposed to that 
of right. Duty means self-abnegation — 
the surrender of one’s individual in- 
terests to those of others. Right pre- 
supposes an aggressiveness — ^what one 
has to snatch away from others. It 
makes man very impatient. Owing to 
its supremacy in the West, there have 
been incessant struggles between classes 
and classes, and nations atid nations. 
To die in harness is the ideal before the 
noisy civilisation of the West. The 
conception of duty makes a man calm, 
patient and self-possessed in the midst 
of the din and bustle of life. 

These ideals have played their x)arts 
well in the Indian scheme of life. In 
society, there were four main groupings 
— the Brahmin, the Kshatriya, the 
Vaisva and the Sudra, having Brahmin- 
hood, i,e,, a state of spiritual enlighten- 
ment, as their common goal of life. In 
the Rig Vedic period, all people within 
the Vedic fold were cultiu-ally Brah- 
mins, while occupationally quite differ- 
ent. Thus we find that a Brahmin father 
had sons, adhering to the spiritual cul- 
ture of the family but following different 
vocations. In all the great epochs 
of the history of our country, the caste 
system was very flexible, as we find in 
the various references of Manii, Apas- 
tamva and others. A lower caste could 
attain to Brahminhood, through culture 
and learning. Only in the normal con- 
dition of society, the community as a 

whnlp atiH tir\f frliA was thC 
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unit. Hindu altruism taught a genius, 
belonging to a low caste, not to forsake 
his community but to share his great- 
ness with all its members. The rigid 
division of castes according to Sattva, 
Rajas and Tanias commenced as the 
Vedic society became larger and larger by 
admitting numberless races of India into 
its fold. With the cultural conquest 
of Non-Aryan sects, an aristocratic 
tendency began to prevail among those 
who were Aryan par excellence. Con- 
sequently an elaborate system of rituals 
grew and priest-craft got the upper- 
hand in society. The Vcdic scheme 
which allowed a Brahmin to remain 
highly spiritual, and nt the same time 
follow any occupation according to the 
need of his societ}'' and family, steadily 
declined, and a fictitious difTcrcnce was 
created between culture and calling. 
The spiritual and intellectual culture of 
the race liecanic the monopoly of a 
group, while manual labour, industries 
and agriculture were handed over to 
the newly converted Non-Aryans. Thus 
the schism between culture and occu- 
f)atioii was complete. The Vcdic ideal 
was not, however, totally forgotten. The 
message of Karma Yoga, teaching that 
no work is mean and that perfection can 
Ijc attnined by following any calling 
with a spiritual motive, was declared 
time and again by reformers among 
whom Sri Krishna stands supreme. 
Buddha came and democratised the 
truths of Vedanta, in their pristine 
purity, for the uplift of the low^cr castes, 
Ramanuja, Kabir, Cliaitanya and others 
preached the gospel of social uplift to 
the masses. Thus, though there has 
been a tug-of-war between the ideal 
and the real, the Brahminisation of all 
individuals, irrespective of their avo- 
cations, has ever remained the distinc- 
tive feature of the social, political and 
economical institutions of our civilisa- 
tion and culture. 

Hindu polity had a purpose, both 
secular and spiritual. From the secular 
standpoint politics was required for pre- 
serving the rights and privileges of 
the people, and for equalising the in- 


terests and enjoyments of all, as far as 
ix)ssible. It was meant for the inter- 
nal and external defence of the country 
and for keeping up the flow of tradi- 
tional culture intact in society. From 
the spiritual standpoint the entire poli- 
tical system had to be organised in 
such a manner that people might pursue 
spirituality with the least difficulty, 
while undertaking various political 
functions. Thus a new conception of 
work naturally developed in ancient 
India. Work was deemed sacred and 
\vas a means to inner perfection : it was 
transformed into worship. Work, view 
cd in a spiritual perspective and done 
with a spiritual motive, is Karma Yoga, 
which is the cardinal doctrine of the 
Gita. Karma Yoga demands that work 
must ho heartily loved, and no work 
can be loved unless all the pros and 
cons retarding the work are well-known 
to the doer, unless all details of work are 
intertwined with the motives and senti- 
ments of the doer. Thus any unneces- 
sary centralisation which makes peonle 
mere machines in the hands of a few 
‘wire-pullers* had to be removed from 
the politico-socio-cconomic structure of 
India. One of the characteristic features 
of Hindu politv was a system of 
thorough decentralisation even in the 
midst of the most powerful monarchies 
in ancient India. Specially in the secu- 
lar life, decentralisation made the 
poonic highlv democratic, for real de- 
mocraev demands that all possible local 
aflairs must be undertaken bv the local 
people themselves on their own initia- 
tive, w’thout delegating powers to the 
state. Thus the conception of PrajA- 
dharma, with a distinct scheme of life, 
mostly independent of the centralised 
state, developed and grew in India. 
Yet, the necessity of a centralised state 
was never deemed quite unnecessary. 
Various forms of state, monarchy, oli- 
garchy and republic, flourished in ancient 
India, and their function was to observe 
RAjadharma, i.e., the duty of defending 
the country internally and externally, 
and of preserving the sameness of affairs 
throughout a given territory. In this 
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way, Prajttdharma for efficient local gov- 
ernment and Rajadharma for powerful 
central government grew side by side 
under the same spiritual scheme of life. 
In ancient times the central government 
of the country was crushed time and 
again, but the local government came 
down in a flourishing condition, till at 
last during the East India Company’s 
regime it received a very serious eco- 
nomic set-back and gradually sank into 
oblivion. The constitutions of Paura, 
J^napada, Sreni, Cana, etc. displayed a 
highly developed self-governing capa- 
city of our people. Republics arc 
mentioned in the Vedas and the Bud- 
dhist literature. There are numismatic 
evidences of some prominent republics. 
The defect of our ancient system was 
that the central government was not 
always a natural development of the 
local government. A wide cha«m 
separated the two in feelings and 
interests, and an all-India state on a 
federal basis could not lx* constituted 
with the help of the representatives, 
hailing from various local institutions. 

The division of the Vaisya and the 
Sudra communities into numlxrlcss 
subcastes was a great achievement, so 
far as the economic structure of society 
was concerned. Though in Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra, royal villages and special 
state-industries are inenlioned, still laud 
generall;' belonged to the people at 
large, and the economic requirements 
were abundantly supiflicd by the well- 
organised caste-guilds and the banker- 
guilds. Traders and trade-routes were 
not wanting to carry commodities to 
every nook and corner of India, nay, to 
the distant places all over the civilised 
w'orld. The causes that brought about 
decentralisation in state-affairs, did the 
same in the economic sphere. Indian 
craftsmen wonderfully combined reli- 
gion, art and utility in their industrial 
avocations. Before commencing their 
daily work, they would worship Viswa- 
karman, the maker of the universe, and 
meditate deeply on fresher motifs and 
designs. Each workman was familiar 
with the entire process of manufactur- 


iug an article, and the drudgery of 
modern Western industrialism in pro- 
ducing ‘the eighteenth part of a needle* 
was unknown to him. Socially, each 
guild developed its peculiar manners 
and customs; politically, each had its 
Panchuyat to look after local affairs; 
economically, each trained its members 
from their very childhood in its own 
specialised industry; and spiritually, — 
as we read in some rare inscriptions — 
the members of a guild sometimes 
studied the Vedas and lived a Brahmiii- 
likc life. The wandering monks at the 
crossings of roads and in village tem- 
ples were a source of inspiration to the 
peasants and the artisans. The crafts- 
men, enjoying tranquillity and free- 
dom, could display charming designs in 
induslries. The stories from the Raiml- 
yana, the Mabilldirinita and the Puranas 
were illustrated in the textile produc- 
tions. The feelings and sentiments of 
a craftsman were mingled with every 
detail of his production, and work was 
really worship to him. The peasants, 
while going to iilough, would sing, 
“() my mind, thou hast ploughed 
enough of land, now plough your own 
life which lies barren.** Tlie folk-songs 
of the various subcastes were the out- 
pouring of a noble emotion and ex- 
pressed an inner longing for spiritual 
vision. It is a half-truth that geniuses 
were crushed in our ancient industrial- 
ism. It is generally remarked that a 
genius does not find scope for self- 
expression where there is no competi- 
tion, and that life becomes stagnant in 
a system organised too rigidly upon co- 
operative basis. But the fact is that a 
genius had an ample scope for self- 
manifestation by way of discovering 
fresher designs; only he could not ex- 
ploit his fellow-men by means of his 
keener intellect. Moreover, the highest 
ideal being the realisation of God by 
following Karma Yoga, geniuses 
naturally betook themselves to spiritual 
pursuits and became the teachers of 
society. Had there been no spiritual 
ideal, there might be disturbance in 
society owing to the dissatisfaction of 
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men, possessing^ exceptional talents. 
Hut talents were directed in a spiritual 
channel. As a result, we come across 
Dliarniavyadha, a philosopher, in a 
butcher community, Tuladhura, a seer 
of truths, in a Vaisya community, 
Nanak, Kavir and others. Through 
generations, the guild-system had been 
coming down unhampered till at last it 
was crushed during the <\ays of the 
iCast India Company. The drawback 
of the Indian giiild-sy.stcm consisted not 
in lack of scientific knowledge, but in 
lack of all-India organisation on a 
federal basis. Simply for want of or- 
ganisation, the guilds could not stand 
firm and bring desirable i)rcssurc U|)on 
the middlemen, the Zemindars, the 
Rajahs and other designing men who 
became tools in the hands of the 
foreigners for destroying the highly 
developed industries of the conntry. 

Ill 

Clear thoughts and conceptions are 
the sine qua non of successful achieve- 
jiients. Before embarking upon various 
acliv’ities, we essentially require a sound 
philosophy of life. The history of all 
groat movements sliow.s that a sound 
philosophy is at first conceived by a few 
lliinkcrs and then preached to all 
through propaganda and education. It 
is only when the proper ground has 
been prepared that attempts are made 
to introduce the particular scheme of 
life, based upon that philosophy. This 
is the history of the French Revolution, 
the national movements in Italy, Ger- 
many and Ireland, and the awakening 
of Japan. This is the history of the 
Proletariat Revolution in Ru.SvSia. Ii is 
to be regretted that we Indians lack 
such a philosophy as the basis of our 
national activities. A philosophy of life 
can he best suited to a ]>coplc, when 
it is linked with the past culture of 
that people, when it can synthesise all 
the various thought-forces at pla>' at 
the present time, and lastly when it 
can stir up the imagination of the 
people by painting a luminous future, 
furnished with all the noble elements, 


<lisct)vcred in course of the i)rogrcss of 
liiimaii history. Tlic railway, the 
sfeaiiLsliip, the airship, the telegraph, 
the radio-broadcasting, etc. have knit 
together the whole world. What we 
think to-day becomes universal to- 
morrow. No nation can live an isolated 
life now. So the best thoughts of 
humanity, that have fortunately pene- 
trated into onr country, must be fully 
utilised by us. 

We have seen the past traditions of 
India. Let us now turn to the creative 
thoughts of modern times. National- 
ism, Iiulnstrialism, Socialism and Anar- 
chist Omnmmisin represent the various 
currents of tlioughts, siinultaneoiisly 
pla>'ing their roles in the soil of Europe. 
And trained as we are on Western lines 
and models, all these have come to 
stay with us. Nationalism has organis- 
ed the of Ivnrope into distinct 

l>olitical groups, and the avowed object 
of each group is purely material enjoy- 
ment of life or Bhoga. Nationalism has 
very naturally culniinated in Economic 
Iini>erialisni, owing to the land-grabbing 
proclivities of Western nations. Science 
and Christianity have become the hand- 
maidens of this Iniperialisni, the one for 
bnliying the weaker nations, and the 
other for denationalising them and 
establishing a fictitious cultural superi- 
ority for the West. Industrialism has 
become the chief agent of Western 
Nationali.sm and Imperialism to suck 
the very lifc-bloo<l of races economical- 
ly disorganised. But Industrialism has 
not spared even the Western world. 
Bernard Shaw says that nine-tenths of 
what lingland takes away by exploiting 
other peoples, are enjoyed only by one- 
tenth of her population. This is a 
horrible misdistributiou of wealth in 
a conntry. This is the case with other 
European nations as well. As a result 
of this accumulation of capital in fewer 
hands, Socialism, Syndicalism, Guild- 
socialism and Anarchist Communism 
have risen in Europe. Some want 
State-capitalism in Hen of individual 
capitalism, that is to say, nationalisa- 
tion of land, raihvays. mines, etc, 
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Some seek to expropriate the capitalist 
class from their vested interests, and 
make the labourers the supreme autho- 
rity in an Industrial Democracy. There 
is another extreme school, represented 
by Bakunin, Tolstoy, Kropotkin and 
others, which wants the abolishment of 
‘states’ altogether, and desires to leave 
the pcojile alone to orj^anise themselves 
into free associations on their own 
initiative. The economic interpretation 
of history which Socialism preaches is 
important in the sense that it makes a 
new attempt to study human institu- 
tions in the light of the actions and 
reactions of economic interests. Tt 
opens up a new vista of research for 
the various institutions of India. 
Though there is a great deal of truth 
in this doctrine, still it is partial, be- 
cause it ignores other creative social 
forces which are cultural and spiritual 
in nature. Nationalism is well and 
good, if it can get rid of economic 
imperialism with its blood-thirst, if it 
can allow natural groupings of mankind 
for cultural and politico-economic self- 
determination. If nationalism means co- 
ordination of wills for a definite inir- 
pose, then there is ample scope for 
India to assimilate all the methods of 
Western nationalism, pro\Hded she 
clings to her spiritual purpose and its 
corresponditig collective life. Indus- 
trialism can occupy its rightful place 
in the future society, if it does not 
crush millions of powerless people under 
its heels, demoralising them. and blunt- 
ing their finer susceptibilities, if it does 
not presuppose the cvnloitation of the 
millions of helpless people all over the 
world. Keeping intact her economical- 
ly efficient cottagc-indiistrics which can 
stand the tests of modern times, India 
can assimilate even Western industrial- 
ism to a certain extent, provided she 
can broaden her outlook in the light 
of an aggressive spirituality. But in- 
dustrialism with large-scale production 
must have a limited, too limited scope 
in Indian life for the best interests of 
India and humanity. Socialism can 
really succeed if there be a spiritual 


change in the outlook of man and if. 
as H. (>. Wells suggests, it can (il) 
prepare the individual mind by means 
<»f proi)er education, (2) make truthful 
presentation of public affairs to the 
generality of people for their judgment 
and approval, (3) select real representa- 
tives and the faithful executive, and 
(4) alTord scope for free-thought and 
research. We cannot definitely say now 
what great changes the doctrines of the 
Vedanta — such as the Divinity of man, 
solidarity of humanity, oneness of the 
whole creation, etc. --will !)ring in the 
human society. But it seems that the 
Vedanta in its practical aspect will 
bring about a root and branch reform 
by removing all sorts of i)rivileges and 
changing the laws relating to inherit- 
ance, rent, wages, etc. Socialism is 
still waiting for a spiritual basis, and 
most probably that basis is Vedanta. 
Thus we find that a great rcsponsibilit\' 
weighs upon India, — a responsibility to 
.spiritualise one of the great creative 
forces of the modern world. 

IV 

Modern India at the parting of her 
ways can ill afford to ignore these 
thought-forces that have come from the 
West. In interpreting her philosophy 
of life, the basis of her politico econo- 
mic structure, she must assimilate the 
l>est elements of the West without any 
prejudice. But India must remain 
India. There is a distinctive tone of the 
Indian collective life and this tone must 
be preserved in spite of the various 
transformations of society. A cultural 
movement has been progressing for 
some decades in our country. Though 
apparently very feeble, it is fraught 
\^nth immense i;)ossibilities. The various 
institutions, religious, artistic and other- 
wise, cannot be ignored. They re- 
present the self-expression of India’s 
glorious past. The time has come when 
Indian spirituality, Indian polity, Indian 
sociology, Indian economics, Indian art. 
etc. must be systematised and reinter- 
preted in the light of Western civili^ 
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tioii and culture. The h^ast and the 
West are to be happily blended to- 
getheri but the racial characteristics oC 
India must not be staked. 

It is for this reason that the builders 
of our society iniisl emphasise the 
spiritual foundation at the very start. 
To our Westernised mentality, the very 
name of spirituality is shocking. vSomc 
]X)liticians look uix>n spirituality as an 
ap[)endage of the nineteenth century 
nationalisiii. In Czarist Russia, the 
Cliristian missionaries, who were tools 
in the hands of the then (h)vcrnment, 
helped the process of exploitation, 
undertaken by the stale, by repeating 
certain passages of the Bible to the 
Russian masses. We find before oiii 
very eyes how in the name of a so- 
called religion, inillioiis of Indians are 
looked down upon as untouchables, as 
drawers of water and hewers of W'ood. 
Xalurally the head of a young patriot 
reels, and lie repeats the dictum <'f 
Karl Mark, ‘Religion is the opium of 
the people.’ But spirituality which is 
to be the basis of our politico-economic 
structure, can never be a priest-ridden 
religion. It teaclies some universal 
truths jiertaining to human life and 
destiny, and gives some constructive 
suggestions as to hewv these truths arc 
to ]»e worked out in the entire life of 
tile nation. There will be very few 
people indeed to realise these truths in 
their eompleteness at the very outset. 
But if the people be convinced of their 
iinal utility, aud prevailed upon to give 
an intellectual assent to these truths, it 
will be sufficient at present for launcli- 
ing upon constructi\'e activities on a 
spiritual line, h'or stirring up our 
iiational imagination and vitalising our 
national life, Indian spirituality, in its 
aggressive aspect, gives us the following 
constructive ideas: 

(1) Each mail is potentially divine. 
It is a sin to call a man sinner. There 
is infinite power, sleeping in man. One 
must have adamantine faith in one’s 
mighty self, and be convinced of one’s 
inherent strength. Eet us manifest this 
IHJwer physically, and we shall be physi- 


cally great. Del us luauifest it iutellec- 
tuaUy, and we shall be world-movers. 
l^eL us express it spiritually, and we 
shall be seers. I'his is the simple mes- 
sage of Vedanta. Wc are to look upon 
men in a new perspective. We are not 
to seek God in the sky but see Him in 
men, and lieliave with them as such. 
vSuch a change of outlook is destined to 
bring about marvellous transformations 
ill society, law, education, criminology 
and the like. 

(2) b^ssentially speaking, there is no 
matter; everything is Spirit. Spiritual 
India has discovered numberless con- 
crete syinlK)ls for attaining to this Spirit- 
consciousness. I'o the Hindu, the 
mountains, the rivers and the sacred 
cities of India symbolise the distinctive 
spiritual ideals of our scriptures. We 
are to realise the all-pervading vSpirit 
ill ‘India.’ India is no more to be a 
mere geographical expression. It is the 
syniljol of the Viiiit. “For the next 
fifty years, this alone shall be oin* key- 
note, this, our great Mother India. 

all our vain gods disapiiear for a 
time from our minds. This is the only 
God that is awake, our own race, every- 
where His hands, everywhere His feet, 
everywhere llis ears, He Lwers every- 
thing.” 

(3) Ivach man is responsible for what 
he is now and what he will become in 
future. He is unconscious of his im- 
mortal nature, and hence experiencing 
happiness aud .sorrow, and life and death 
in the world. It is due ti> his own 
Karma that a man is bound to the 
cycles of birth and death. This is the 
dwtrine of Jaiimautara or reiiicarnatioii. 
It makes man calm, patient and digni- 
fied in the midst of dire calamities, 
and tends to keep him in the legitimate 
bounds of a moral order. There will 
be no reiiicarnatioii when the Self is 
realised. 

(4) How to realise the Self? How to 
get rid of the sorrows aud sufferings of 
the world? Not by denying work, but 
by fulfilling work. Work should not 
lie shunned. Work, be that political, 
be lliat economic, lie that social, or be 
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tliat ulIicTwisc, is lu be transformed 
into worshij). Work becomes worship 
when the worker acts in the spirit of 
Jnaiia or Bhakti or perfect unselfishness 
and love for mankind. This is Karina 
Voga which can render immense good 
l)oth subjectively and objectively. Sub- 
jectively, the doer purifies himself by 


means of unselfish work and ultimate- 
ly realises the Truth. Objectively, the 
whole society is lx;nefited, since all 
kinds of work become sanctified and 
the doer performs everything in a w'or- 
Karma Yoga can spiri- 
jn-ojKrr politico-economic 
essential for New' India. 


shipful spirit, 
tnalise the 
structure 
(To be coniinued.) 


A SERAPHIC SOUL 

Bv Sw am I Niyyaswartjp.vnanda 


It was Sunday, the 5tli March, 1911), 
the day of the annual meeting of the 
Rainakrishiia Alission. Many lay 
meml)ers came to the Math on that 
occasion. Towards the end of the 
meeting, Baburaiu Maharaj addressed 
the members as follows: 

“An elephant has two sets of tusks, 
one outside and the other inside with 
w'hich it cats. The missionary work 
that we do is like the external tusks of 
an elephant. Whatever you might do, 
whether you establish a home of service 
or do relief work, nothing will avail if 
you have no character. Character, 
purity and one-pointed devotion — these 
are what we want. If you have these, 
you will attain something, otherwise 
nothing. (Addressing the lay members) 
Being only members of the Mission 
will not do. You must mould your 
own characters. You must make the 
world your own through love. I^ct the 
people learn from your selflcs.sness, 
self-abnegation and purity. You must 
drive away egoism and pride from your 
mind, look uiwn yourselves as the 
servants of God and thus serve others. 

“As the Master would not like to 
have name and fame, so his name and 
fame are ringing all around. Swamiji 
(Svvami Vivekananda) used to say in later 
years, 'Oh, I have got a great hatred 
for name and fame.* Be you all of 
character and tr.aiisformed into gods. 
Then indeed the work of the Mission 


will prosper truly. This is my heart’s 
l>rayer lu you all.** 

In the evening of the same day, after 
supi>er, Babiirani Maharaj was seated 
on the long large bench in the 
verandah, isoine Sddhus and house- 
holder devotees were present before 
him. He said : 

“111 the world the mind is scattered 
on wife, son, family and lust of gold. 
It is tile function of ignorance not to 
allow the mind to concentrated. 
Hut we have to conceiilrale the mind, 
and that is Sddhand. The mind can- 
not lx* absorbed in God, if there is the 
least .speck of desire in any corner of 
it. Along with meditation and japa, 
you must have keen discrimination. 
You must search out the lurking desires 
from the remotest corners of tlie mind 
and drive them away. This is what 
is meant by the saying, 'A man should 
ui)lift hiiiLself by his own self.* This 
is how’ the mind should be conquered. 
The mind once conquered, one be- 
comes self-contented. Such a one is a 
Muni. It will not do if you only 
make japa or practise prdndydma, but 
do not at the same time try to drive 
away the innumerable desires that are 
in the mind, and only hide them 
covering them with flowers.** 

His con versa tions w ere not restricted 
to spiritual matters alone. 'rhe>' 
covered a wide range of subjects. 
words threw a flood of light alst) on 
social, national and other problems. 
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The Swami had the welfare of the 
women greatly at heart. He knew 
that the society could not fully develop 
until the women were educated. He, 
therefore, took great care to inspire 
them with the high ideals of the 
Master and Swami Vivekaiianda, so 
that they might be pure, selfless and 
devoted to G^. He tried all ix)ssible 
means to achieve it, and when away, 
he inspired lliem through correspond- 
ence. As an example we give below 
the translation of one of his letters to 
a Bengali lady: 

“Dear Motlier, ... I thank you 
again and again in that you think of 
the Sister Nivedita. Let thousands of 
Niveditas come out of Bengal— was the 
desire of Swainiji. Let* there again 
arise numbers of Oargi, Lilavati, Sita 
and Savitri in this country. Through 
purity, devotion and sincerity man 
becomes God. May the Master 
graciously inspire you with divine 
ideals “ this is my prayer. Swamiji 
used to say, ‘Men cannot train boys 
as well as mothers can.* Take three or 
four children according to your capa- 
city and begin to train them. Rules 
and regulations will grow of them- 
selves. If 3’ou have ideas within, you 
will not require them so much. 
Believe, believe that strength and 
capacity, everything is in you. Think 
of the Master and Swainiji and set to 
educate. Open an elementary school. 
The Master himself will send help. 
To give away is the primal virtue in 
this iron aee. What better thing is 
there in this world than learning ? 
Give knowledge, and ignorance will 
vanish through its culture. Read The 
Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna everyday 
with minute attention. And you will 
find how much of the Gild and the 
Bhdgavata is contained in a single word 
of it. Read the epistles and lectures 
of vSw’amiji, and you will find in- 
finite inspiration in them. A new 
era has dawned with the appearance of 
the Master. Don’t let this opportunity 
RO. Let the people find the beautiful 


path will attain bliss. We must create 
a sect comprising the whole world. 
Let none be excluded from it. Let 
there be none in the world, whom we 
cannot call our own. If there be any 
such, it is ‘I’ and ‘mine* ; and these 
‘I* and ‘mine* are great enemies. We 
must destroy and put an end to these 
great enemies. It is only then that 
the whole world will be our own and 
of Cod and filled with bliss and peace, 
lie alone will be able to give this 
education — he who has made away with 
this ‘I* and ‘mine*. Faith in the name 
of God will destroy this ignorance, 
this illusion. Through the power of 
God everyth^ig is achieved. May the 
grace of God remove the covering from 
our eyes! . . .’* 

He looked upon women as the em- 
bodiments of Divine Power and showed 
uncommon respect towards them. 
Whenever the women devotees came 
to him, he stood up and would not 
take his seat until they were seated. 

Being the very picture of love, 
Baburam T'lraliaraj exercised a tremen- 
dous influence on the minds of the 
youths. Attracted by his magnetic 
love, they used to visit him very often, 
and he made them his own. Of all 
people the youths had the greatest 
share of his love and kindness. He 
believed thnt the souths were fittest 
to imbibe high thoughts and ideals and 
most capable of realis ng them in life. 
He used to say: “W^e do not care for 
the big people. We want to make 
disciples of the young men. We want 
the stoutest, strongest and most 
intelligent youths who will give them- 
selves to the propagaiion of the holy 
gospel of the Master throughout the 
world.** With this view he set before 
the young men the lofty ideals of the 
Master and Swamiji and infused into 
them a spirit which brought about a 
gradual change in their life. During 
vacations of schools and colleges, 
young men from various places used 
to come and stay at the Math. 
Baburam Maharaj treated them most 
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instructive letters to those who came 
in close touch with him. And thus 
attracted and influenced by him, many 
a youth took up God-realisation as the 
highest and noblest ideal of his life 
and renounced the world and joined 
the Ramakrishna Order. We know a 
good number of the monks of our 
Order to-day, who gratefully remember 
Baburam Maharaj as the decisive in- 
fluence in their life. To him they owe 
a debt which they cannot hope to 
repay. 

VI 

The management of the Math and 
the training of the young Brahma- 
chdrins and monks occupied Baburam 
Maharajas most careful and loving 
attention above all other things. He 
looked after the management of the Math 
to the minutest details. Worship of 
the Master, management of the kitchen, 
taking care of the vegetable garden 
and the orchard, feeding the cows, and 
all such things he himself performed 
with the most scrupulous care and 
ta ght the young Brahmach&rins and 
Sannydsins to do properly. In all 
such matters the procedure that was 
followed by B..buram Aiaharaj is still 
largely followed in the Math. He 
often said that one must be ready to 
give away one’s own head (shir) in 
order to become a leader (sarddr). 
And the truth of this saying he perfect- 
ly exemplified in his own life. What- 
ever he asked the young Sddhus to do 
he first showed by his own example. 
He perfectly knew that one must have 
infinite patience and forgiveness to be 
at the helm of affairs of such a big 
organisation, as he had to deal with 
many diverse elements and tempera- 
ments. With a spirit of wonderful 
patience, endurance and forgiveness, he 
conducted the affairs of the Math. One 
day he described to a senior monk of the 
Order how he proceeded with his work 
everyday. He said : ‘'After finishing 
my meditation and japa when I come 


again and again the ntaniram of the 
Master, — ‘Endure, endure, endure (sha, 
sa, so) ; one who endures, abides, and 
one who does not, is destroyed.’ ” In- 
deed he was endurance personified. 
He had not the least tinge of pride in 
him. That the Master was doing 
everything and that he was a mere 
instrument in his hands was fully 
realised by him. He saw God in every- 
thing and therefore found no evil any- 
where. He took a lesson for himself 
whenever he found any Sddhu doing 
wrong. He writes in several letters: 

“This is a lesson I have learnt at 
the Math. When the boys do any 
wrong, I reason and find that they are 
not at fault. Whatever fault there 
is, is mine. * 

“I do not harbour the idea that I am 
good. I have come to learn. There 
is no end to learning. May the Master 
give us right understanding — this is 
my prayer. 

“By observing the faults of others 
we are gradually infected by them. We 
have not come to look at the faults of 
or correct others. But it is only to 
learn that we arc here. We must al- 
wa 3 'S test ourselves by how much wc 
have learnt. . . What can you do in this 
dreadful furnace of the world? Love, 
if you can, and you will get bliss and 
peace. 

“Lord, Thou art everything. Whom 
.should I scold ? Everything is He ; 
there is only a difference in the quan- 
tity of dust that covers the gold.” 

“Friend, I am to learn as long as 1 
am to live” — this is a lesson he learnt 
from the Master and acted up to it 
throughout his life and taught others 
to do the same. 

In spile of this humble spirit, he was 
never careless to train the young 
Sddhus in the best possible way, or 
loath to assume a stern attitude when 
necessary. He played the role of a 
loving yet stem mother in moulding 
their lives. If any one failed to do 
and move according to his directions, 
he did not let him alone. He tried 
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right course. If he failed in that, he 
did not mind using even force in order 
to correct him. But the stream of love 
and kindness that flowed for him in 
his heart could not be checked, and 
would on such occasions burst forth 
only more forcibly. Like a loving 
mother he would repent and try to 
make up for his stern IxOiaviour by 
offering him the best of things to eat. 
During his last illness when he was 
at Deoghar, a devotee used to bring 
the best available things for the 
Swami’s attendants to eat. One day 
Baburam Maharaj scolded one of them 
for eating such things, saying: “The 
Master used to say that a Sadhu must 
restrain his greed and lust and take 
only half meals at night. Being a 
Sddhu you are doing quite the opposite 
and eating things out of greed !** The 
attendant felt v/ounded at the rebuke 
and left the place without letting any 
one know. At the tjine of the mid- 
day meal Baburam Maharaj became 
anxious at not seeing him. He felt 
that the young monk had taken his 
rebuke to heart and gone aAva>*. He 
sent out his other atteiulants to find 
him out. But they failed. He was 
sitting in a sad mood in the afternoon 
when the monk entered the room by a 
back door. When Babiirinn Maharaj 
came to know of it, he called him to 
his side and said: “My boy, I am old 
and weakened by illness. I cannot al- 
ways keep my temper. Should you 
get angry with me if I happen to say 
anything in this my condition?” As 
he said this, tears filled his eyes. And 
he brought some sweets and fed him 
with his own hands. 

Sometimes he explained his attitude 
in order to console the chastised. One 
day repenting his harsh treatment of 
a senior Sannydsin he said : “Did you 
mind my scolding this afternoon? Well, 
from your example the new lirahma- 
chdrins will learn everything. You 
should be ideals. ... A Sddhu should 
keep everything neat and clean. The 
Master could not bear to see anything 
unclean. (Pointing to the Brahma- 


chdrins present) They will have to 
learn everything. In cooking, cutting 
vegetables, working in the Shrine, wor- 
shipping, keeping accounts, lecturing 
and in everything else, they will have 
to be experts. It is for their good 
that I scold them so much and have 
all such things carefully done by them. 

I have not the least anger towards any 
one. (To the Brahmachdrins) Please 
don’t mind that I scold you.” Inspired 
by pure love as it was, Baburam Maha- 
raj’s scolding had no sting in it. 

The young Brahmachdrins and San- 
nyasins were ta* ght by him how to do 
even a most ordinary thing perfectly. 
He insisted on their maintaining good 
manners and gentle behaviour towards 
others. “First become gentle if you 
want to be Sddhu/' — this is what he 
impressed upon them deeply. He ask- 
ed them all to look upon the Math as a 
place of 1 raining above all and some- 
times regretted asying : “Nowadays 
none like to learn social and common 
good manners and gentle behaviour. 
The Master used to take extreme care 
to teach iis these things.” 

Baburam Maharaj tried for an all- 
round development of the young 

Sddhus. In order to inspire them with 
tlie noblest and highest ideals, he often 
spoke to lliem of Sri Ramakrishua’s 
intense renunciation, keen thirst for 
Goil-realisatioii, unheard-of devotion to 
truth, strenuous Sddhaud for twelve 
long years, extraordinary realisations 
ami uncomnioii love and kindness for 
his disciples. And he always set 

before them the life of Swami Viveka- 
iianda who, along with the highest 
realisations of the Self, reached the 

phik of perfection in the graces of the 
head and heart and exemplified in his 
life perfect Brahmacharya, indefatig- 
able activity, extreme purity and 

wonderful selfless love for humanity. 
He became inspired when he spoke to 
them of the Master and Swami ji. One 
day he held before the Sddhus the 
ideal of purity as the essence of all 
spiritual practices and impressed the 
idea thus: 
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'*No one so pure as the Master has 
as yet been born on earth. He could 
not touch any impure person. If any 
such ever touched him, he would cry 
out in pain. Purity is religion, purity 
is strength. He was the embodiment 
of purity. Place him as the ideal before 
you and get your minds purified. 
W henever lust and greed of gold enter 
into your minds, at once remember the 
Master aud Swanuji and drive away 
those impure propensities. Have the 
guard of knowledge keeping watch at 
the door of your mind, and take care 
that no impure thought ever crosses its 
threshold. Get your life moulded in 
this fashion, and you will see what 
immense strength wakes up in you. 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.* ** 

Another day while saying that reli- 
gion is not a matter of words but of 
realisation, he said: 

“Many are lecturing on religion and 
writing books on it ; but how many 
are accepting it? Can you expect any 
one to accept it until it penetrates into 
his very heart? Show by life, and 
people will listen to you. I want life, 
— life aflame with fire. Let your 
mouths be closed and actions speak. 
Stop speaking but show in action whose 
sons you are. You are the sons of the 
Divine Mother, — the sons of the Master 
and Swamiji. May you spit upon earth- 
ly name and fame ! Never care whether 
people speak well or ill of you. Purify 
your heart and soul, install the Mother 
and the Master there, make your.sclf 
Their instrument and calmly work on, 
being one in mind and speech. This 
(the Math) is not a place to bustle in, 
but was founded by Swamiji to make 
real men. Man is not made by more 
book-learning without religion and 
character. Those who will finish tlieir 
education here, will be ideal persons 
of character.** 

Indeed his last-mentioned claim was 
quite justifiable. He was a maker of 
man in the true sense of the term. He 
was a touchstone. Whomsoever he 
touched had to be turned into gold. 


And there are many who were made 
into gold by him, and who have conse- 
crated their life as an oflering to truth, 
love and service to humanity. 

But none of them did he make his 
disciples. Swamiji had once said to 
him, “Well, Baburam, don’t make dis- 
ciples. If you do, your disciples and 
Rakhal’s will quarrel with one another 
in future.** Baburam Maharaj acted 
up to this advice of Swamiji to the end 
of his days. Though he himself did 
not initiate anybody, yet his eagerness 
to help others in the path of God was 
unique. Whenever he got an oppor- 
tunity, he tried to infuse power into 
others and thereby awaken their spiri- 
tuality. His behaviour clearly evinced 
that he felt a restlessness as to how to 
lead men Go<lward. This trait was 
very prominent in him. This pecu- 
liarity of his character exprc.sscd itself in 
many ways in his dealings with others. 
Apart from his own help, he .sent aud 
often took those who jiresscd him for 
initiation to Holy Mother or to Swaini 
Brahmananda and had them initiated 
bj'' them. 

Baburam Maharaj tried his best to 
observe the rules that had been laid 
down by Sv;aniiji for the conduct of 
th^^ Matli. Swamiji very much desired 
that there should be regul.T studies of 
the Sanskrit scriptures in the Math. 
Baburam Maharaj was, therefore, parti- 
cular about this all his life. And as 
a result a regular study circle has been 
formed under the guidance of a learned 
Sanskrit Pandit. Ho look keen interest 
in and encouraged also the study of 
Western philosophy and similar sub- 
jects in the Math. He also took special 
interest in the spread of general edu- 
cation among the masses. Whenever 
any one undertook such a work, he 
inspired and encouraged him. Once he 
wrote to one: 

“Swamiji also desired the imparting 
of education. It is a very good idea. 
Only Sevdshrama and SevAshrmui ! 
That has become a hobby. Why, is 
there nothing new to do? Even on his 
last day, Swamiji spoke to me of 
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spreading knowledge. It is quite cer- 
tain that this will do immense good 
to you as well as to the country. See- 
ing your ideal life, the boys will 
acquire a new life. Be you the torch- 
bearers in the path of spreading know- 
ledge. The cultivation of knowledge 
in the company of the Sddhus will im- 
part a new appearance to the country, 
and the \yoys will have their life’s aim 
correctly determined. It is only by so 
doing that the lx)ys will become men, 
— nay, they will become Rishis and 
gods. 

‘T have already heard of your school 
from H. Do as much as you can in 
the direction of founding schools, 
spreading education and imparting 
knowledge. This was Swami Viveka- 
naiida’s heart’s desire. Those fortu- 
nate persons who will help in this 
cause are gods in the forms of men. 
They indeed arc selfless workers, ami 
blessed indeed are their lives. What 
will one school or three or four Sevd- 
shramas avail ? Have faith in the name 
of the Master and through God’s grace 
establish schools and Sevdskranias in 
every town, village and hamlet.” 

One of his most prominent character- 
istics was his utter disregard for his per- 
sonal comfort. When he would sit down 
to eat, he wo Id lake the best things 
from his plate and distribute them to 
tlie junior members. As to his dress he 
w'o id never keep more than the 
mininium supply. During his illness at 
Deoghar a devotee gave to his attendant 
four shirts for his use. When he came 
to know of it, he scolded the attendant 
and said, ”I have never been accustom- 
ed to keeping so many shirts. Besides, 
it does not become a monk to have 
so much clothing.” When he passed 
away, nothing but an empty canvass 
bag and a few books could be found to 
be preserved in honour of his inemor>' I 

VII 

Thus lived the Swami all the years 
since the charge of the Math W’as given 
to him after the passing of Swami 
Vivekananda. The inexhaustible energy 


and power that were manifested through 
him kept him constantly occupied in 
training and moulding the character of 
those that had gathered round the name 
of Sri Ramakrishiia and Swami Viveka- 
nanda, by his living example as well as 
by his soul-stirring spiritual instructions. 
He silently liveil an unostentatious life 
in the Math, sometimes playing the 
part of a spiritual teacher, sometimes 
that of a loving mother and sometimes 
even that of a schoolmaster. Man- 
making was his ideal. His relation with 
those w'ho came to visit the Math was 
of the sweetest character. His all-em- 
bracing love for each and everybody was 
truly divine. To the visitors he was i\ie 
IMirsonification of humility. He was 
verily like a cloud in the rainy season, 
silently flooding all with the refreshing 
waters of his love. For about six years 
he had been exclusively occupied with 
the management of the Math. In 1911 
he set out on a pilgrimage to Amar- 
nath in comi^ny with Swamis Shiva- 
nanda and Tnriyananda. After his 
return he turned his attention to 
the spreading of the universal 
message of the Master in the different 
parts of the country. East Bengal 
was panic larly fortunate in shar- 
ing his love and service in this 
respect. He visited many places of that 
province several times and .evoked great 
enthusiasm wherever he went. In 1917 
he made his last tour in those parts. 
Being invited by some devotees on the 
occasion of a festival, he visited Gha- 
rinda, a village in the district of Mymen- 
singh. All, Hindus and Mahommedans 
alike, were attracted by his loving and 
lovable personality. It was there that 
one day a Mahoinmedan, hearing him 
speak of the one God that existed in 
all, asked him if he could partake of 
the food touched by him. “Yes, I can,” 
was the Swami ’s reply. Immediately 
some food was brought in a plate and 
he unhesitatingly partook of the food 
from the hands of the Mahommedan. 
From Gharinda he went to Netrakona. 
On his way from there to Mymensingh, 
there was a touching incident. The 
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Swami’s party had gone ahead and he 
was proceeding in a palanquin. He had 
not gone far from Nctrakona when some 
villagers saw him and stopped his palan- 
quin and did not let him go till all 
others of their village had seen and been 
blessed by him and made an offering of 
some green fruits to him. 

From Mymeusingh he came to Dacca 
where he stopped for some days. From 
Dacca he visited Narayanganj and some 
interior villages s:*cli as Hashara and 
Sonargaon. At all these places there 
was tremendous enthusiasm and attrac- 
tion towards him. One day at Hashara 
he found that w^ater-hyacinth had filled 
a pond and was poll ting its water. He 
asked the young men to be up and 
doing to remove this pest and himself 
proceeded to clear the pond. Inspired 
by his example the young men at once 
cleared the whole pond. They did not 
stop there. They organised a i)arty and 
carried on this work of removing water- 
hyacinths in several villages of Vikram- 
p’T, which had been a standing nuisance 
for several years. 

Travelling thus for two or three 
months in towns and villages, quite re- 
gardless of his i)ersonal conveniences 
and always mindful of the good of 
others, Bab ram Maharaj came back to 
the Math with fever. The doctors 
examined him and declared it to be a 
case of kala-azar. He was advised a 
change of climate and sent to Deoghar. 
After suffering from this disease for one 
long year and a half, when he was on 
the point of recovery, he suddenly fell 
a victim to influenza which made its 
appearance at Deoghar at that time after 
creating a havoc in several parts of 
Bengal. On medical advice, he was 
brought to Calcutta to the house of 
Balaram Bose. The best physicians saw 
him but could not give any hope of 
recovery. And in the afternoon of 
Tuesday, July 30, 1918, the fourth day 
of his arrival in Calcutta, he entered 
into Mahisamddhi in the presence of 
his brother disciples and monks and 
BrahmachArins, His body was brought 
to and cremated at the Belur Math. 


VIII 

Notwithstanding his extreme and long 
suffering which reduced his body to a 
mere skeleton, he was never found to 
be disturbed in the mind. As in health, 
so also in illness, he would ever say, 
“The grace of the Master is' the only 
support,'* and the name of Sri Rama- 
krislma was ever on his lips. Sri Rama- 
krishna used to say that a class of men 
were born on this earth who were in- 
different to all earthly enjoyments and 
name and fame, always engaging them- 
selves in the service of men showing 
them the path to God. On account of 
the special manifestation of God in 
them, he classed them as Iswara-koiis 
and often declared Baburam Maharaj as 
belonging to this class. It is not for 
us to fnthom the depths of spirituality 
to wdiich he attained. Only a jeweller 
knows the worth of a diamond. Sri 
Ramakrishna spoke of him as a jewel- 
casket. But does that give us any real 
glimpse into his inner being? He him- 
self would never like to speak of his 
realisations but we shall mention here 
one or two significant incidents. One 
day after the evening service, Baburam 
^laharaj sat down for meditation in a 
corner of the southern verandah of the 
Shrine. The us^’al period of time ex- 
pired bt^t he did not get up. The at- 
teudant at the Shrine, when he came to 
offer the bhoga (food to the deity), fo uid 
him sitting still with his body a little 
tilted backwards. He thought the 
Swanii had fallen asleep through physi- 
cal exhaustion. He called him repeated- 
ly but did not get any reply. He re- 
turned to his service at the Shrine, and 
after some time again went to Baburam 
Maharaj. He was as before sitting still. 
He called and called him, — there was 
no response. He then placed a light 
before his eyes for some time. Baburam 
Maharaj opened his eyes by and by. 
The BrahmachArin asked him if he had 
fallen asleep, on which he began to sing 
sweetly : 

“I am awakened and will sleep no 
more. I am ever awake in the state of 
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Yoga. Oh Mother, I have given back 
Thy mystic sleep to Thee and have put 
sleep to sleep." 

He then said to the Drahmachdrin : 
"When you sec me in that condition, do 
not call me or cry aloud but repeat the 
name of the Master in my ears.*’ 
Another day while Baburam Maharaj 
was strolling about in the premises of 
the Math, Sri Ramakrishna suddenly ap- 
peared before him and lovingly said 
holding him by the cheeks: "Dear 
moon (a term of endearment), where 
will you run away? You are held in 
the nose by a rope in my hands." Babii- 


ram Maharaj did not explain to us the 
implications of the lilaster’s words ; but 
it may be supposed that he had decided 
to leave this world even before the ful- 
filment of the trust vested in him by the 
Master, and that the Master had re- 
minded him that the end of the rope 
tying him was in his hand and he would 
not leave it until he fulfilled his portion 
of the work. After years of loving ser- 
vice to humanity and thus fulfilling the 
trust of the Master, he was at last called 
to his blessed feet to repose in Peace 
and Bliss eternal. 


iCancluded} 


RAMAKRISHNA AND THE KING-SHEPHERDS 
OF INDIA* 

By Romain Rou.and 


Such then were the great shepherds 
of the people, the king-pastors of India, 
at the moment when the star of Rama- 
krishna appeared in cloudless glory above 
the mountains.^ 

Naturally he could not know the first 
of these four men, the forerunner, Ram 
Moliun Roy, but he knew the other 
three personally. He first visited them, 
urged by that overwhelming thirst for 
God, which made him always ask him- 
self — Arc there no more of His wells, 
which these have found and from which 

•All rights reserved. This article may not 
be reproduced or translated, in part or whole, 
either in India or abroad, without the special 
pertnissiuu of the author.— Hd. 

* I have only mentioned the greatest. 
There were many others. India has never 
lacked messengers of God, founders of sects 
or religions, and they were continually 
appearing throughout the period. In the 
recent treatise by Helmuth von Glascnapp : 
Rcli<!:iose HcformA>eivcgnnRen in heutigen 
Indien (1928, I^ipaig, J. C. Hinrich (?), 
Morgenland collection), there is an account 
of the two most curious.— The Atheistic 
Church of the Superman, the Dev-SaniAj, and 
the Mystical Church of the Divine Sound (or 
Word), the R&dhftsvAmi-Satsaiig. They are 
not included here because they belong to 


I have not drunk? But his practised 
eye judged them at sight. As he leniit 
over them to taste them with thirsty 
devotion, he often laughed mischievous- 
ly, and rose saying that his own were 
better. He was not the man to be 
dazzled by outward show, glory or elo- 
quence. His veiled eyes did not blink 
unless the light he sought, the face of 
God Himself, shone out from the depths. 
They could penetrate through the walls 
of the body as thro gh a window-pane 
and searched the very heart with eager 

founded in 1887 by Sliiva Narayana Agiiihotra 
only adopted the name “superliuinan” 
atheism after 1894; and its violent struggle 
against God, fought in the name of reason, 
morality and science, by a ‘'superman,** the 
Dev-Giini (the founder in person), whose 
initial stop was t'j make himself the object 
of worship, is to-day in full .swing. As for 
the RAdhasvami-Satsang, founded by a trinity 
of successive, but indistinguishable holy 
Gurus, whose deaths occurred in 1878, 1898 
and 1907 respectively, it i.s only since the 
end of the last century that their doctrine 
has become firmly established. We need not 
therefore take it into consideration in this 
account. The seat of the Dev-Sam&j is ht 
bahorc, and almost all its adherents are in 
the Punjab. The two chief centres of the 
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curiosity. But what they found there 
sometimes provoked a sudden quiet out- 
burst of hilarity uutinged with malice 
from this indiscreet visitor. 

The story of his visit to the imposing 
Dcvcudraiiath Tagore, as told by him- 
self, is a titbit of comedy, wherein the 
critical humour and the disrespectful 
respect of the “little brother*’ towards 
the great pontiff, the “King Janaka,** 
have free play. 

“Is it possible,** a questioner asked 
him one day,* “to reconcile the world 
and God ? What do you think of 
Mo.harshi Devendranath Tagore?** 

Ramakrishna repeated softly, “Deven- 
dranath Tagore . . . Devendranath . . . 
Devendra . . .** — and he bowed several 
times. Then he said, 

“Do you know what he is? Once 
upon a time there was a man, whose 
custom it was to celebrate the feast of 
Durgil Puja with great pomp. Goats 
were sacrificed from morning till night. 
After some years the sacrifice lost its 
brilliancy. Somebody asked the man 
why it was so greatly reduced, and the 
man replied, T have lost my teeth 
now.’ ** 

“And so,** continued the irreverent 

Hence it is to be noted that both belong to 
Northern India. Glaseiiapp says nothing of 
the ap])earancc of new religious in Southern 
Indian, but they were no less numerous. Such 
was the religion of the great Guru, Sri 
Narayaiia, w’ho^e beneficent spiritual activity 
wa.s exercised for more than forty years in 
the state of Travaiicorc over some million 
faithful souls (he has just died in 1928). His 
doctrine \va.s impregnated with the monist 
metaphysics of Sankara, but tended to practi- 
cal action, showing very marked differences 
from Bengal mysticism, whose Bhakti 
effusions filled him with mistrust. He 
preached, if one may say so, a JnAna of 
action, a great intellectual religion, having a 
very lively sense of the people and their 
social need. It has greatly contributed to 
the uplifting of the oppressed classes in 
Southern India and its activities have in a 
measure been allied to those of Gandhi. (Cf. 
Articles by his disciple, P. Natarajan, in the 
Sufi Quarterly, Geneva, DecemlMsr, 1928 and 
the following months.) 

* Reshab Chnnder ^n. The conversation 
is reported by on eye-witness, A. Kumar Dutt. 


Story-teller, “it is quite natural that 
Devendranath should practise medita- 
tion at his advanced age.’** 

He paused . . . “But,** he added, 
bowing once more, “He is undoubtedly 
a very illustrious man . . .** 

Then he recounted his visit."* 

“At first when I saw him, I thought 
him rather proud. Ob ! It was natural ! 
He was overwhelmed by so many good 
things: nobility, prestige, riches . . . 
Suddenly I found myself in the state 
when I can see through a man. Then 
1 consider the greatest, the richest, the 
most learned men as straw, if I do not 
sec God . . . And a laugh escaped me 
... for I discovered that this man at the 
same time enjoyed the world and led 
a religious life. He had many children, 

■ It must l>e admitted that Ramakiishiia’s 
irony did Devcudiaualh a grave injustice. It 
did not take into account, he probably did 
not know it, the absolute disinterestedness of 
the Maharshi and his years of noble and 
and difficult sacrifice. Here 1 see the attitude 
of a man of the people to a great aristocrat. 

Another account, given by Sa.shi Bliu.san 
Ghosh in his Memoirs written in Bengali 
(pp. 245-7) lessens the irony without diminish- 
ing the penetration of Ramakrishna, so that 
justice is l)cttcr done to the royal idealist. 

Ramakrishna said that he was introduced 
to Devendranath with the words, *‘IIerc is a 
madman of (>odt** "Devendranath .seemed 
to me to Ik^ concentrated upon his own ego, 
but why .slioulii he not liavc been so con- 
centrated, when lie enjoyed «o much know- 
ledge, renown, riches and unanimous 
respect ? But I discovered that Yoga and 
Bhoga (material enjoyment) ran side by 
.side in his life. . . 1 said to him, *Yoii arc a 
true Janaka in this age of sin. Janaka was 
wont to see Ixjth side.s at once. So you have 
kept your soul for (}od, while your body 
moves in the material world. That is why I 
have come to sec you. Tell me something 
about God I* . . 

* Rabindranath Tagore was then four years 
old. Ramakrishna was introduced by his 
patron, Mathur Babu, wIk) had been a fellow 
student of Devendranath. A curious detail of 
the visit may interest our European psycho- 
physiologists. Hardly were the introductions 
over than Ramakrishna asked I^cvendranath 
to undress and show him his chest. Deven- 
dranath complied without showing^ much 
astonishment. The colour of the skin was 
scarlet. Ramakrishna examined it. For this 
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all youiif?. So ill spite of liis being a 
great Jiiaiiiii, he had to reconcile him- 
self to the world. I said to him, ‘You 
are the King Janaka of our day. He 
lieloTiged to the world and yet he attain- 
ed the highest realisations. You are in 
the world, but your mind rests on the 
heights of God. 'I'eH me something of 
Him.* ** 

Deveiidranath recited to him some 
beautiful passages from the Veda,* and 
the interview proceeded on a tone of 
familiar courtesy. Deveiidranath was 
much .struck by the fire in the eyes of 
his visitor, and he invited Ramakrishna 
to a feast for the next day. But he 
begged him to “cover his Ixxly a little,*’ 
if he wished to be present : for the little 
pilgrim had not put liim.self to the 
trouble of making a toilet. Ramakrishna 
reidied with wicked good fellowship 
that he could not be depended upon ; 
he was as he was, and would come as 
he was. So they parted very good 
friends. But early the next morning a 
very polite note came from the great 
aristocrat, begging him not to put him- 
.self to any trouble. And that was the 
end. With one caressing stroke of the 
paw aristocracy remained aloof, secure 
in its ]>aradise of idealism. 

Dayananda was summed up, judged 
and executed as of less worth still. It 
must be admitted that when the two 
men met at the end of 1873, the Arya 
Saiiiaj had not yet been founded and 

sign of the pnieliee of eertaiii Yoga. 
KA'iiiuikrishuii never omitted to examine the 
hreast of his disciples, ilieir breathing 
capacity, and the sniindiicss of their circula- 
tion before allowing or ft)rbiddiug them to 
undertake exercist‘s of great concentration. 

® “This universe is to be likened to a 
candelabra. And each one of ns is a bulb. 
If we do not burn the wliole candelabra 
becomes dark. God lias created man to 
celebrate His glory. ...” 

In Sashi’s acixmut Kamakrisliiia made tin’s 
naive reflection : 

“It is strange I While I was meditating in 
the Pandiavati (the grove of Dakshiiieswar), 
I also .saw an image like a candelabra. . . . 
Devcndrniiath mnst rcallv be a verv profoniid 
mani*’ 


the reformer was still in tlie midst of his 
career. When Ramukri.slina examined 
him,® he found in him “a little ix>wer/* 
by which he meant, “real contact with 
the Divine.” Hut the tortured ami 
lortiiring character, the bellicose athle- 
ticism of the champion of the Vedas, 
his feverish in.sistencc that he alone was 
in the right, and therefore had the 
right to impose his will, were all blots 
on his mission to Ramakrishna. He saw 
him day and night disputing concern- 
ing the vSeriptures, twisting their mean- 
ing, and striving at all costs in found 
a new sect. Hut all such preoccupation 
with personal and worldly success sulli- 
ed the real love J)f God, and so he 
turned away from Dayananda. 

Ilis relations with Keshab Chunder 
vSeii were of i|uile a different nature. 
They were intimate, aiTectioiiale, and 
lusting. 

Before speaking of tliem L must ex- 
press regret that thi- discii)les of the two 
masters has'e left ns such prejudiced 
accounts. Each .side has been at consi- 
derable pains to ‘‘>assalisc;” the other 
mail of (hkI in faxour of its owu saint. 
Uamakrisliiia’s disciples still speak of 
Keshab with symiuithetic regard, and 
thank him for the homage he yielded 
to the l*aramahainsa. Hut some of 
Keshab’s disciples cannot forgive Rama- 

* He recognised in him also this character- 
istic redness of the breast. 

During one of Kamnkrishiia's iiilerxiews as 
noted by ^lalieiuira Nath Giipia [The ( Gospel 
of Sri Ramakrishno) on N't)veniber 28 , 1888 , 
;i singular .statement with regard to 
Dayananda is attributed to Raiiiakrislina. Tic 
had heard that D;iyaiiaiida, burning to 
measure liim.self against Keshab Chunder Sen 
on the subject «'f his Vedic. Gods, in whom 
Keshab did not believe, cried out, “The honl 
has done so many things! Can lie not also 
liavc made the Gods?” This was not in 
.accordance with the views publicly professetl 
by Dayananda, the implacable enemy of 
liolytlieism. Was Dayanaiida’s exclamation 
inexactly reported to Rainakrisbiia , or did it 
refer, not to the Gods, but to the Vedic 
.sacrificial lire, which Dayananda believed in 
on the faitli of the infallible Vedas? T cannot 
exnlain this aonareiit contradiction. 
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krisliiia for the asceiiduiicy, real or ap- 
parent, he exercised over their master ; 
Iieiice order to deny that any such 
influence could have existed, they have 
reverted to the plan of raising between 
tlieiii insurmountable barriers of tliought ; 
they scornfully misrepresent Rama- 
krishna’s tiue worth, and their harmful 
spite is also directed against the man 
who preached his Gospel, and made it 
victorious— Vivekauauda . " 

But having read certain beautiful and 
fresh pages coucerning KesJiab, where- 
in the ideas and actions of Vivekauauda 
are distinctly recorded, 1 can well 
understand that the Brahmos chafe 
under the silence and oblivion into 
which the Rauiakrishna Mission has 
allowed them to fall. So far as lies in 
my power, 1 shall trx* to amend this 
injustice; for I believe it to be nothing 
but unwitting. But Kesliab’s memory 
could not be worse revenged than b} 
beitig conhned by certain Brahmos 
within their own narrow limits and by 
putting in the shade the disinterested 
affection felt b}' Keshab for Rama- 
krishna. In the whole of Keshab’s life, 
worthy as it is of respect and affection, 
there is notliing more deservedly dear 
to us than the attitude of respect and 
affection adoided from the first by this 
great man at the very height of his 
fame and climax (ff liis thought, and 
maintained until the end, towards the 
IJtlle Poor iMan of Dakshiiieswar, then 
either obscure or misrepresented. The 
more the Brahmos atteinjit, their pride 
hurt by the familiarities of the * 'mad- 
man of God*' witli the prince of in- 
tellectuals, to extract from the writings 

' I have ill mind chiefly the pamphlet of 
li. Mozoomdar : Professor Max MiiUcr on 
liamakrishna ; the World on K. Chunder Sen, 
1900, Calcutta. (Cf. Chapter II, Absurd Inven- 
tions and Reix)rts made to Max Miiller by 
tlie Disciples of Kaiiiakrishna ; Chapter III, 
Differences between the Two Doctrines ; and 
above all the insulting Chapter V, Concerning 
Vivekauauda, the Informant of Max Muller, 
whidi does not scruple to join forces with 
some Anglo* American clergymen, lacerated 
by the thunderous religious polemics of the 
great Swattil.) 


of Keshab proud denunciations * of dis- 
ordered ecstasy, such as they attribute 
to Ramakrishiia,^ the more striking is 
the contrast of Keshab’s actual relations 
to Rauiakrishna. 

If it is true that Keshab, unlike most 
of Ihe religious men of India, never 
took a Guru, an intermediary between 
himself and the Divinity,” it is untrue 
to say that he was a disciple of Rama- 
krishna, as is claimed by the Rama- 
krishnites; his generous spirit was ever 
ready to apiueciate greatness, and his 
love of truth was too pure for vanity 
to have any jiart in it. Hence this 
teacher was ever ready to learn, and 
said of himself, “I am a born disciple 

" Cf. 13. Muzoi)indiir, op. cit. Chapter 11. 
In hi.s treati.se on Vuga Keshab says : 
“Knowledge and Ilhakti are interehaiigeable 
terms, llhakti is only |xiS.sil>Ie in those who 
li.'ixe knowledge, nn unknowing Iffiakta is 
an iniix)ssibility.” Hut this does not coii- 
deiuii the religious ecstasies of Kama- 
krishiia ; for Hrst it must Ixi proved that a 
liighcT form of knowledge was not contained 
therein. It nierelx marks the different 
character of Keshab’s coiUentplalions, for 
whom the highest condition consisted in a 
imioii of mind with the lUerual, wherein 
the practical intelligence was not obscurcil 
in the iiiid.st of the maiiifold fx*cupatioiis of 
life, society and the home. Keshab's views 
were in accordance with the. spiritual tradi- 
tions of the Hrahmo Siiinaj. Ihirlher in 
Cliapler III Mozoomdar quotes Keshab as 
s;iyiiig, “Fie a hundred times to the Yogin, 
if he abandons everything for the love of 
Yoga! ... It is a sin to abandon those 
whom God has given us to cherish.’* lie 
claims to Hud in these wor«ls a reference to 
Ramakrishiia as having neglected his duties 
towards his wife. But it is untrue to say 
that he neglected them. Not only did he 
love his wife with a profound and pure love, 
but he knew how to inspire her with a 
love, which for her was a source of peace 
and happiness. I have already shown huw 
seriously he took his responsibility to her, 
and that he did not allow his disciples to 
give up duties already contracted to old 
parents, or to wife and children depeiuleiil 
upon them in order to follow him. 

• “Prom the beginning of iiiy religions 
life,” he wrote, “I have been ever wont to 
receive instruction from Thee, my God! . 

’•I have been happy to find the^ same 
point of view that I have adopted in the 
beautiful book, Illumined by the faith of 
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... all objects arc my masters. I learn 
from everything. How then can he 
have failed to learn from the Man of 
God? 

During the early iiiontlis of 1875 
Keshab happened to be with his disciples 
at a villa near Dakshineswar. Rama- 
krishna went to visit him'" with the 
words : 

‘*I hear yon have seen a vision of 
God. 1 have come to find out what it 
is.** 

'i'hcren|)on he liegan to sing a famous 
hymn to Kali, and in the midst of it 
he fell into an ecstasy. T{ven for these 
Hindus enlightened by reason this was 
an ordinary sight; and Keshab, who, 
as we have seen, was sufficiently suspi- 
cious of snch rather morbid manifesta- 
tions of devotion, would hardly have 
been struck by it, if, on coining out 
(>f Sainadhi at the instance of his 
nephew,*'^ Ramakrishna had not forth- 

Manilal C. Parckh, a Cliristian disciple of 
Kcshal) (lhahtuarslii Keshab Ch. Sen, 1926. 
Oriental Christ House, Rajkot, Rombny’. 
^r.iiiilal C. Partkli dearly recognises that 
Keshab owed much to Ramakrishna, pro- 
bably more than Raniakrislina owed to him. 
Rut, like myself, he sees in it another 
re.ason for admiring the largeness of his 
spirit and his great heart. 

“ But he .says also: *'God has implanted 
in me the power to aspire m the goc»d 
rjiialities of ever}’ man.” 

He had marked him as early as 1865. 
when young Keshab was Deveiulranath's 
second at the head of the .\di Brahiiu) 
Samaj. Keshab ’s face had struck him. Ii 
was not the kind that is easily forgotten. 
Keshab was tall, his face oval, “his com- 
plexion dear like tli.nt of an Italian.” 
(Mnkerji). But if his spirit, like his face, 
was tinged by the lender sun of the West, 
the depths of his soul remained Indian. 
Ramakrishna, watching him as he medi- 
tated, was not mistaken. ”Oii the platform 
of the Brahmo Samaj several people were 
meditating,” he says of his visit in 1865. 
”In the centre of the group was Kesh.'ib 
lost in contemplation; he was as motion- 
less as a piece of wood. He was then quite 
a young man; but it was at bis bait that 
the fish was nibbling. . .” (a familiar meta- 
phor meaning that God was responding to 
his appeal alone). 

“ For the interest of Knropean science, 
It is to he noted that the onlv method of 


with launcliul into a flood of iiiagui- 
ficenl words regarding the One and 
Fnlinite fbxl. His ironic good sense 
appeared even in this inspired ontponr- 
ing, and it struck Keshab very forcibly. 
He charged his disciples to observe it. 
After a short time he bad no doubt that 
he was dealing with an exceptional 
personality, and in his turn went to 
seek it out. They became friends. 
He invited Ramakrishna to the cere- 
monies f)f his Brahmo Samaj ; or else 
came to lake him from his teni]>le for 
excursions on the Gauges; and since 
his generous soul was obliged to share 
his discoveries with rflhers, be spoke 
everywhere of Rninakrishna, in bis 
sermons, and in bis writings for 
journals and reviews, both in English 
and in the native languages. His own 
fame was |)nt at Ramakrishna ’s di.sposal, 
and it was through Keshab that his 
reputation, which until then had with 
a few near exceptions not reached the 
popular religions masses, came to be 
known in a short time within the 
intellectual middle class circles of 
Bengal and beyond. 

'rile modesty shown by the noble 
Keshab, the illii.strions chief of the 
Brahmo Samaj, rich in learning and 
prestige, in bowing down before this un- 
known man, ignorant of book-learning 
and a knowledge of Sanskrit, who 
could hardly read and who wrote with 
difficulty, is truly admirable. But his 
peiietnatioii confounded him and he sat 
at his feet as a disciple. 

But let me never say that Keshab 
was Ibe disciple of Ramakrishna, as is 
claimed by some over-zealous followers 
of the latter. Tt is not true to say that 
any one of his essential ideas was 

recalling Ramakrishna from his restntir 
Iraiirrs was to pronounce in his car snch 
or .such a name of the Tvord, or some 
lUantra (form of prayer), differing accord- 
ing to the degree and the form of the 
ecstasy. The character of psychic concen- 
tration was then very marked : and it was 
impossible to speak of any initial physio- 
logical disorder; the spirit alwavs remained 
in fnll control. 
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derived from liiiii; fur they were al- 
ready formed when he met Kamakrishna 
for the first lime. We have seen that 
after 1862 lie bej^aii to conceive of the 
harmony of religions and their original 
unity. He said in 186v^, “All truths 
are common to all, for all arc of God. 
U'ruth is no more Ivuropeau than 
Asiatic, no more yours than mine.** In 
1869 in the course of a lecture on the 
Future Church, he visualised all reli- 
gions as a vast symidiony, wherein each 
one, while keeping its distinctive 
character, the tone of its instrument, 
the register of its voice, united to praise 
God the Father and Man the Brother 
in one universal anthem. On the other 
hand, it is false to claim that ICeshah 
needed Ramakrishna*s help to arrive at 
his conception of the Mother — a con- 
ception coinnioii to all ages in India, 
as that of the Father in the West. 
Kamakrishna did not create it. The 
hymns of Ramprasad, stored within his 
memory, sing Her in all keys, 'rhe 
idea of God's maternity had l)eeii in- 
corporated in the Brahmo Saniaj during 
the iKnitificale of Dcveiidranath. 
Keshab*s disciples have no difliculty in 
citing invocations to the .Mother all 
through the work of their Master. “ 
Undoubtedly the twin i<leas of the 
Divine ^fothcr and the brotherhood of 
Her w'orshiijpcrs were beautiful ones, 
whatever the forms of their ritual and 
means of expression, and, as ideas, they 
were already possessed by Keshab and 
revivified by his sincere faith. Bnt it 
was another matter to find tlicin alive 

''IR62: when Ivcshnh was tin- 

minister nf ilie Adi Brahino Saniaj oi 
Devendraiialh, a Iiyinii whs sung, “Sitting 
on l!i(' tiiees of tlie .Mt)tlier.“ 

1866: ^ranufll of the Brahinn Saniaj, “() 
Divine Mother, hind me hy Tliy mercy. . . 
O -Mother, come, draw near!*’ 

1875: “flappy am II f have been 
merged in the licart of the Mother, I am 
now among Her children ; the M(»ther dances 
witli Her children. . .“ 

(But ))c/ore this last dale the inceting 
of Keshaf) and Ramakrishtin had taken 
place. Cf. B, Mozoomdar, op. clt. Chapter 
III.) 


and vital in a Ramakrislina ! The 
Dittle Poor Man w-as not troubled by 
theories ; he simjdy a'(W. He was the 
enminunioii of the Gods with believers ; 
he V)as the Mother and Her adorer ; he 
Siuv Her; She was seen through him, 
She could be touched. What a dis- 
covery this genius of heart, who com- 
municated to those coming into contact 
with him the warm breath of the 
Goddess and the vShcltcr of Her lieauti- 
fiil arms, was to Keshab, and how deei)- 
ly he must have felt its impact: for he 
too was a Bhakla, a bcliewr through 
Dove !'■’ 

“The sweet, simple, charming and 
childlike nature of Ramakrislina coloured 
the Yoga of Keshab and his immaculate 
conception of religion,** wTote Chiraiu 
jib Sarnia, one of his biographers. 

And one of the missionaries of 
Kesliab’s Chnrcli, Balm Girish Chundri 
Sen,** wrote, 

“It w^as from Ramakrislina tlmt 
Keshal) received the idea of invoking 
God by the sweet name of .Mother with 
tlic simplicity of a child. . . 

Only the last quotation nce<ls com- 
ment; for we have show^ii that Keshab 
did not wait for Ramakrislina before 
invoking the Mother. Ramakrislma. 
how’ever, brought him a renewal nf 

Proiiifilliu Dili Si ll .says Jliat be com- 
niuiicd daily with God. 

“bet prayer be your chief prt*')ccupatioii ! 
Pray ardently and without ceasing, alone 
and together, let it be the alpha and 
omega of your life!'’ 

The Life and Tcachinf»s of the 
Varamahamsa Kamakrishna, Article in the 
Dhannatahea. 

*’Babu (girish Chunder Sen and Chiraii- 
jib Sarnia, rjunted by the kainakrialinile'' 
in .support of their thesis, certainb 
cxjiggerate the influence of Uamakrishna 
on Keshab’B Brahino Saniaj. Those who 
try to prove too innch lay themsclvea open 
to suspicion. To wTite like Chiraiijib 
Sarma that “the worship of God as M^>ther 
was due to Rainakrishiia," is a contradic- 
tion of the facts. It is quite enough to 
say that Raniakrishna’s example developed 
it in the Brahino Samaj. The Brahino cult 
was rather hard. “The shadow of Raina- 
krishnn,” to use a simile of Babn Oirif’h 
Ch. Sen. “softened it.“ 
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love, and immediate certitude, the 
heart of a child. Hence it was not the 
discovery of the “New Dispensation** 
that Keshab began to preach in the 
same year, 1875, that his path crossed 
Raniakrishna*s,‘* but rather an irresis- 
tible outpouring of faith and joy that 
made him cry his message to the world. 

Ramakrislma was a wonderful stimu- 
lant for the Brahmos, a tongue of flame 
dancing at Pentecost over the heads of 
the apostles, burning and enlightening 
them. He was at once their sincere 
friend and their judge, who spared 
neither his adection nor his mischievous 
criticism. 

When he first visited the Brahmo 
Samaj his i)enetratiiig and amused 
glance had seen through the rather 
conventional devotion of its excellent 
members. According to his own humor- 
ous account:** 

“The leader said : *Let us conitnuue 
with Him.* I thought, ‘They will now- 
go into the inner world and stay a long 
time.* Hardly had a few minutes 
passed when they all opened their eyes. 

I was astonished. Can anyone find 
Him after so slight a meditation ? 

*• Nevertlieless l*ratap Cliaiuira Mozoonular, 
ill his sympathetic life of Keshab, admits 
that the meeting with Ramakrishiia, without 
ultcriug the essentially theistic character of 
the New Dispcns.iti^m, led Keshab to present 
it in a more c''.nciliatory and easily acces- 
sible form. 

Kamakrishtia “had gathered the essential 
conceptions of Hindu polytheism into an 
original structure of eclectic spirituality. . . . 
This strange eclecticism suggested to 
Keshab’s appreciative mind the thought of 
broadening the spiritual structure of his own 
movement. . . The Hindu conceptions of 
the Divine attributes spontaneously rccoin- 
tneiided themselves as beautiful and true, and 
also as the surest means of making his 
faith intelligible and acceptable in the land. 
Of course he kept the simple universal basis 
of theism intact.** But Mozoomdar adds with 
regret that such a presentation of theism 
with a multiplicity of Divine attributes has 
since been exploited in favour of popular 
idolatry. 

'•Cf. Dhan Gopal Mukerji: The Face of 
Silence, 1926. (Saradananda gives a similar 
account in his chapter on the Brahmo Samaj 
and Ramakrishna) . 


After it was all over, when we were 
alone, I spoke to Keshab about it: ‘I 
watched all your congregation commun- 
ing with their eyes shut. Do you 
know what it reminded me of? Some- 
times at Dakshineswar I have seen 
under the trees a flock of monkeys 
sitting, stiff and looking the very 
picture of innocence. . . . They wTre 
thinking and planning their campaign 
of robbing certain gardens of fruits, 
roots, and other edibles .... in a few 
moments. The communing that your 
followers did with God to-day is no 
more serious.*’ 

In a ritual hymn of the Brahmo 
Samaj this verse occurs: 

“Think of Him and w'orsliip Him at 
every instant of the day!** Rama- 
krishna stopped the singer, and said, 
“You should alter the verse into 
‘Pray to Him and w-orship Him only 
twice a day.* Say what you do really. 
Why tell fibs to the Infinite?’* 

The Brahmo Samaj of Keshab, while 
it extolled faith, did so in a purposely 
stilted, abstract and solemn tone, 
reminiscent of the Anglican. It seemed 
to be always on guard against any 
suspicion of idolatry.*® Ramakrishna 
took a mischievous delight in accusing 
it, not without justice, of mild idolatry. 
One day he heard Keshab in prayer 
enumerating all the perfections of the 
Lord. 

“Why do you give these statistics,’’ 
he asked him. “Docs a son say to his 

” Here is a type of Brahiiio prayer, quoted 
in The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna : 

“Om I Thou art our Father. Give us 
knowledge! Do not destroy us! 

**Oni! Brahman! Truth! Knowledge! 
Infinite! He is Bliss and Immortality! He 
shines! He is Peace! He is the Good! He 
is the One! . . . 

“We bow before Thee, O Supreme Being, 
O First Great Cause! . . . We bow before 
Thee, O Light of Knowledge, O Support of 
all the worlds! 

“From the Unreal lead us to the Real! 
From Darkness lead us to Light ! From 
Death lead us to Immortality! Reach us 
through and through our self ! And evermore 
protect us, 0 Thou Terrible, by Thy sweet 
compassionate face!" 
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father, *0 my father, you possess so 
many houses, so many gardens, so 
many horses, etc.’. . . ? It is natural 
for a father to put his resources at the 
disposal of his son. If you think of 
Him and His gifts as something extra- 
ojrdiiiary, you can never be intimate 
with Him, j^ou cannot draw near to 
Him. Do not think of Him as li He 
were far away from you. Think of 
Him as your nearest! Then He will 
reveal Himself to you. . . Do you not 
see that if you go into an ecstasy 
over His attributes, you become an 
idolater 

Keshab protested against this attack 
on a sensitive point; he declared that 
he hated idolatry, that the God he 
worshipped was a formless God. Raina- 
krishna answered quietly, "God is with 
form and without form. Imaces and 
other symbols are just as valid as your 
attributes and these attributes are no 
different from idolatry, but are merely 
hard and petrified forms of it.” 

And again, 

"Yon wish to be strict and partial. 

. . . For mvself I have a burning desire 
to w'orship the Lord in as many w^ays as 
I can; nevertheless my heart’s desire 
has never lx?en satisfied. I long to 
worship with o^crines of flowers and 
friuts, to repeat His holy name in 
solitude, to meditate upon Him, to sing 
His hvinns, to dance in the jov of the 
Lord ! . . . . Those w’ho believe that 
God is without form attain Him just 
as well as those who believe He has 
form. The only two essentials are faith 
an'i self-abandon. . . .”** 

I can copy the colourless words, but 
I cannot communicate the real presence, 
the radiance of person, the tone of 
voice, the look in the eyes and the 
captivating smile. Nobody who ever 
came in contact with them could resist 
them. It was above all his living certi- 
tude that impressed the onlookers; for 
with him words were not, as with 

*'Life of Sri Ra^nakrishna, p. 365 and The 
Face of Silence. 

Mnkerji. 


others, a loose and ornamental robe, 
hiding as much as they claimed to re- 
veal of the unfathomable depths of 
life ; with him the depths of life 
blossomed, and God, who for the majo- 
rity even of religious men, is a frame 
of thought drawing an impenetrable 
veil across "the Unknown Master- 
piece,”” was to be seen in him; for 
as he spoke he lost himself in God, 
like a bather who dives and reappears 
dripping after a moment, bringing with 
him the smell of seaweed, the taste of 
the salt of the Ocean. Who can rid 
himself of its tang ? The scientific 
spirit of the West can indeed analyse 
it. But whatever its elements, its syn- 
thetic reality was never in doubt. The 
greatest sceptic can touch the diver as 
he returns from the depths of the 
Dream, and catch some reflection of 
submarine flora from his pupils. 
Keshab and several of his disciples 
were intoxicated with it. 

The strange dialogues of this Itidian 
Plato, delivered on Keshab’s yacht as 
it went up and down the G^mges,®* 
deserve to be read. Their narrator, 
afterwards Raniakrishna’s evangelist, 
was the first to be astonished that such 
a meeting could have come about 
lK*twecn such op])osite types of mind. 
What common ground could there be 
between the man of God and the man 
of the world, the great intellectual, 
the Anglomaniac Kesliab, whose reason 
condemned the Gods? Keshab’s dis- 
ciples pressed round the two sages at 
the port-hole of the cabin, like a swarm 
of flics. And as the honey of his 
words began to flow from Rama- 
krishna’s lips, the flies were drowned 
in their sweetness. 

"It is now more than forty-five years 

Allusion to a celebrated *‘nover' of the 
great writer, Balzac. 

Two of them are to be found in au 
account by M. (Mahendra Nath Gupta), the 
author of the Gospel of Ramakrishna, dated 
October 27, 1882. Another uritness, Nagcndra- 
nath Gupta gives an account of another 
interview in 1881. (Cf. The Modem Review, 
Calcutta. May, 1927.) 
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ago that tliis happened and yet almost 
everything that the Paramahamsa said 
is indelibly impressed on my memory. 

I have never heard any other man 
speak as he did ... As he spoke he 
would draw a little closer to Keshab 
until part of his body was unconscious- 
ly resting on Keshab’s lap, but Keshab 
sat perfectly still and made no move- 
ment to withdraw himself.'* 

Ramakrishna looked with affectionate 
intensity on the faces surrounding him, 
and described their moral character one 
by one, as delineated in their features, 
first the eyes, then the forehead, the 
nose, the teeth, and the ears; for they 
formed a language to which he had the 
key. As he spoke with his sweet and 
attractive stammer he came to the sub- 
ject of the Nirakara Brahman, the 
formless God. 

**He repeated the word Nirakara two 
or three times and then quietly passed 
into Samddhi as the diver slips into 
the fathomless deep . . . We intently 
watched him. The whole body relaxed 
and then became slightly rigid. There 
was no twitching of the muscles or 
nerves, no movement of any limb. 
Both his hands lay in his lap with the 
fingers lightly interlocked. The sitting 
posture of the lx)dy was easy but abso- 
lutely motionless. The face was slight- 
ly tilted up and in respose. The eyes 
were nearly but not wholly closed. 
The eyeballs were not turned up or 
otherwise deflected, but they were fixed 
. . . The lips were parted in a beatific 
and indescribable smile, disclosing the 
gleam of the white teeth. There was 
something in that wonderful smile 
which no photograph was ever able to 
reproduce."®* 

He was recalled to the world by the 
singing of a hymn. . . . 

"He opened his eyes and looked 
around him as if he were in a strange 

** Nagendransth Gnpta. 

In another ecstasy, the one described by 
M., Ramakrishna spoke to the Mother : “O 
Mother, they are all fastened inside their 
bars, they are not free; is it possible to 
loose them fmm flipir nrSonti ?’* 


place. The music stopped. The Parama- 
hamsa looking at us said, ‘Who are 
these people?' And then he vigorously 
slapped the top of his head several 
times, and cried out, ‘Go down, go 
down !' . . . The Paramahamsa became 
fully conscious and sang in a pleasant 
voice (a hymn of Kali)." 

He sang the identity of the Divine 
Mother with the Absolute. He sang 
the joy of the flying kite of the soul, 
launched by the Mother while She 
keeps it attached to Her by the string 
of Illusion.®* 

"The world is the Mother's plaything. 
It is Her pleasure to let slip from Illu- 
sion one or two flying kites among the 
thousands. It is Her sport. She says 
to the human soul in confidence with 
a wink of the eye: ‘Go and live in 
the world until I tell you to do some- 
thing else!' ..." 

And in imitation of Her he turned 
to the disciples of Keshab with an in- 
dulgent irony that made them laugh. 

"You are in the world. Stay there! 
It is not for you to abandon it. You 
are very well as you are, pure gold and 
alloy, sugar and treacle. . . . Wc some- 
times play a game in which one must 
gain seventeen points to win. I have 
passed the limit and I have lost. But 
you clever people, who have not won 
enough points, can still continue to 
play. ... In truth, it matters little if 
you live in the family or in the world, 
so long as you do not lose contact with 
God." 

And it was in the course of these 
monologues, wherein observation and 
ecstasy, mocking common sense and 
highest speculation were so w’oiiderfully 
blended, that the Paramahamsa pro- 

*• The metaphor of the flying kite is to be 
found, as we have said, in a hymn of Ram- 
prasad, which Ramakrishna loved to sing : 
“The Divine Mother and the Liberated So- 1 
It is also used in a hymn of Nareshchandra 
quoted in the Gospel, Nearly all the meta- 
phors, particularly that of the diver to the 
depths of the Ocean of Life, are used again 
and again wnth variations in the poetic .nnd 
musical folklore of Bengal from the XVth 
centurv onwards. 
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duced his beautiful parables, quoted 
above, of the Divine Reservoir with 
several gh^ts (steps) and of Kali, the 
Spider. He had too keen a sense of 
reality, he saw too clearly to the very 
bottom of his listeners, to imagine that 
he could raise them to the heights of 
his own liberated soul. He measured 
their wisdom and their capacity, and 
he asked nothing of them beyond their 
powers, but he asked for the whole of 
that I Above all he communicated to 
Keshab and his disciples the spirit of 
life, the creative breath, coupled with 
a wide and intellectual tolerance, which 
recognised the truth in quite diverse 
points of view previously considered by 
them to be irreconcilable. He freed 
their intellectual limbs, petrified within 
the groove of reason, and made them 
supple. He tore them from their 
abstract discussions. *‘I/ivc, love and 
create!'*, so that blood again flowed 
Ihrorigh tlieir veins. 

'*To create is to be like God," he 
said to Keshab, who was then spending 
himself in endless and fruitless pole- 
mics. "When you yourself arc filled 
with the essence of existence, all that 
you say will come true. Poets in all 
ages have praised truth and virtue. 
But docs that make their readers vir- 
tuous or truthful? When a man des- 
poiled of self comes among us, his acts 
are the very pulses of the heart of 
virtue ; all that he does to others makes 
even their most humdrum dreams 
greater, so that all that they touch 
becomes true and pure; they Ix^come 
the father of reality."* And what he 

*• Cf. Gandhi, who w’as averse to all 
religious propaganda by word or writing. 
When he was asked, “How then can we 
share our experience with others?’* he replied, 
‘*Our spiritual experiences are necessarily 
shared and communicated whether we suspect 
it or not — ^but by our lives and our examples, 
not by our words, which are a very inade- 
quate vehicle. Spiritual experiences are 
deeper than thought itself. By the very fact 
that we live spiritual experience will over- 
flow. But if yon deliberately set yourself to 
share your spiritual experience with another, 
you raise an intellectual barrier between 


creates never dies. That is what 1 
expect of you. Make the dogs of in- 
vective keep quiet. Let the elephant 
of Being sound the clarion trumpet of 
his benediction over all living things ! 
You possess this power. Arc you going 
to use it, or are you going to waste this 
brief span called life in fighting other 
people?"®* 

Keshab listened to his advice and 
took deep root in this warm living 
earth, bathed in the sap emanating from 
the Universal Being. Raniakrishna 
made him feel that no particle of this 
sap was ever lost, even in the most 
humble plant of human thought. His 
mind was sympathetically reopened to 
all other forms of faith, even to certain 
outward practices, which he had avoid- 
ed. He was to be seen invoking by 
their names Shiva, Shakti, Saraswaty, 
Lakshmi, Hari, identifying God’s attri- 
butes with them. For two years he 
was absorbed in each of the great reli- 
gious types, the heroic Incarnations of 
tlic Spirit: Jesus, Buddha, Chaitanya, 
each representing one side of the Great 
Mirror. He sought to assimilate them 
each in turn, so that through their syn- 
thesis he might realise the universal 
ideal. During his last illiics.*; he was 
especially drawn to that form of 
Bhakti most familiar to Ramakrishna- 
a passionate love of the Mother. 
Kesliab’s disciples told Ramakrishiia, 
when he came to see him during his 
last days on earth, that "a great change 
had taken place." "Often we find him 
talking to the Divine Mother, \vaiting 
for Her and weeping." And Rama- 
krishna, enraptured by this news, fell 
into an ecstasy. There is nothing more 
touching in the whole account of this 
supreme interview®* than the appear- 

you.** (Discussions at the Council of the 
Federation of International Fellowship, 
Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, January 15, 
1928.) 

” Mukerji. 

*• Gospel of Ramakrishna, I, Section V, 
Chapters 1 and 2. It was on November 28, 
1883 at the close of the day that Raniakrishna 
entered the house of Keshab with several 
of hia disciples. 
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aiice of the dying Kcsliab, shaken by 
a mortal cough, holding on to the walls, 
supporting himself by the furniture, 
coming to cast himself at the feet of 
Ramakrishna. The latter was still half 
plunged in ecstasy, and was talking 
to himself. Kesliab was silent, drink- 
ing in the in 3 'Sterious words that seem- 
ed to come from the Mother Herself. 
They explained to him with ruthless 
but consoling tranquillity the deep 
meaning of his sufferings and his ap- 
proaching death.’” With what deep 
insight he understood the hidden con- 
fusion of this life of faith and restless 
love ! 

"You are ill," he said sweetly. 
"There is a profound meaning in that. 
Through your body have passed many 
deep waves of devotion seeking for the 
Lord. Your illness bears witness to 
these emotions. It is impossible to tell 
what damage they do to the organism 
at the time they are produced. A boat 
passes along the Ganges without attract- 
ing attention. But some time after- 
tvards a great wave, displaced by its 
passage, dashes against the bank and 
washes away part of it. When the fire 
of the Divine Vision enters the frail 
house of the body, it first burns the 
pasjiions, then the false ego, and at last 
it consumes everything. . . . You have 
not yet reached the end. . . . Why did 
you allow your name to be inscrilx; on 
the registers of the Lord’s hospital? You 
will never be allowed to come out until 

** Ramakrishna, hardly awakened from 
ecstasy, looked round at the drawing-room 
full of beautiful furniture and mirrors. Then 
he smiled and spoke to himself : *‘Yes, 
all these tilings have had their uses some 
time ago; but now they serve no purpose. 
You are here, Mother. . . . How beautiful 
You are! . . .** At this moment Kesliab 
entered and fell at Ramakrishna's feet. 
“Here I am,“ he said. Raniakn.shna looked 
at him without seeming to recognise him 
clearly, and continued his monologue about 
the Mother and human life. Between the 
two men not a word was spoken about 
Keshab's health, although it was the object 
the visit. It was not until after some 
time that Ramakrishna uttered the words I 
hftve quoted above. 


the word ‘Healed* is written across 
them.** 

He then invoked the gracious parable 
of the divine gardener digging round 
the roots of a precious rose tree, so 
that it might drink the night dew.’* 

"Illness digs round the roots of 3 'our 
being.** 

Keshab listened in silence and smil- 
ed ; for it was Ramakrishna’s smile that 
shed a light of mysterious serenity into 
the funeral darkness of the house and 
into the sufferings of the sick man. 
Ramakrishna did not adopt a solemn 
tone until Keshab, exhausted, was 
about to leave him. Then he suggested 
to the dying man that he ought not to 
live so much in the inner room with 
the women and children, but alone with 
God. 

And it is said that in his death 
agony, Kcsliab*s last words were, 
"Mother! . . . Mother! . . .*”’ 

** “The gardener knows how to treat the 
common rose, and how to treat the rose of 
Bassora. He loosens the earth round her 
roots, so that she may benefit from the night 
dew. The dew gives strength and freshness 
to the rose. It i.s even so with yon. The 
Divine Gardener knows how to treat you. 
lie digs rjund you right down to the roots, 
so that His dew may fall upon you, that j*ou 
may become purer and your work greater 
and more enduring." {Gospel of Rama- 
Mshm, Vol. I, Section V, Chapter II.) 

•* The repercussion ot some of Rama- 
krishna’s words, spoken during his last 
interview with Keshab, on the latter’s last 
thoughts, have, I think, never before been 
noticed. 

Ramakrishna spoke to him for a long time 
about the Mother and said, “She watches 
over Her children. . . . She knows how to 
obtain, true freedom and knowledge for them. 
The child knows nothing. . . Its Mother 
knows everything. . . All is ordered accord- 
ing to Her will. *You fulfil Your own will, 
O Divine Mother, and accomplish Your own 
work. The foolish man says, “It is I, who 
have accomplished.** * ** . ^ . 

Moreover, when Keshab in the midst of his 
own sufferings was consoling hts real, his 
mortal mother, who had given him life, he 
said, “The Supreme Mother sends everything 
for niy good. She plays with me, turning 
sometimes to one side, sometimes to the 
other." 
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It is so easy to understand how this 
great idealist^ who believed in God, 
Reason, Goodness, Justice and Truth, 
should have discovered during these 
tragic days that he was too far from 
the High God, the Unattainable God, 
and that he needed to draw near to 
Him and to touch Him with the dust 
of Ramakrishna's feet, to see Him and 
hear Him through Ramakrishna, and 
find refreshment in his fever. Such is 
an expression of universal experience. 
But it is just this for which some of 
Keshab’s proud disciples cannot forgive 
Ramakrishna. On the other hand I 
must beg the Ramakrishnites not to 
make too much of it, but rather let 
them follow the example of their sweet 
Master. When Keshab had just left 
him after this last interview here des- 
cribed, Ramakrishna spoke modestly 
and with admiration of Keshab’s great- 
ness, which had won the respect both 
of a social and intellectual elite and of 
simple believers like himself. And he 
continued to show his esteem for the 
Bralimo Samaj.^® The best of the 


“ In 1878 after the fresh schisms within 
the Brahmo Samaj, Ramakrishna remained 
faithful to Keshab when he was deserted by 
a section of his disciples. But he refused to 
make any distinction between the three 
separate branches of the Brahmo Samaj, 
joining them all alike, in prayer. The 
Gospel of Ramakrishna has recorded several 
of these visits, in particular one of October 28, 
1882, when he w'as invited and was present 
at the annual festival of Keshab’s Brahmo 
Samaj. He was eagerly surrounded and 
questioned on religions problems, and replied 
with his usual breadth of spirit. He took 
part in the song (the song of Kabir), and 
in the sacred dances. When he retired he 
saluted all forms of devotion, ending up 
with homage to the Brahmo Samaj : *'Salu- 
tations to the feet of the Jndninf Saluta- 
tions to the feet of the Bhaktal Salutations 
to the devout who believe in God with form 1 
Salutations to the devout who believe in a 
God without form ! Salutations to the 


Brahmos have held him in veneration 
in their turn,’* and have known how 
to profit from their intercourse with 
him. His influence widened their brain 
and their heart and did more than any- 
body else*s to bring them into line in 
people’s estimation with the best 
thought of India, which the first influx 
of the scientific knowledge of the West, 
badly assimilated, threatened to alien- 
ate. 

One example will suffice; his great 
disciple, Vivekananda, came from the 
ranks of the Brahmo Samaj and from 
the most bigoted, at least for a time, 
of iconoclasts, in the name of Western 
reason against Hindu tradition, which 
later he learnt to respect and defend. 
The true thought of the West has lost 
nothing through this Hindu awakening. 
The thought of the East is now inde- 
pendent, and henceforth union can be 
effected between equal and free per- 
sonalities, instead of the one being sub- 
jugated by the other, and one of the 
two civilisations being assassinated by 
the other. 


ancient kiiowers of Brahman ! Salutations to 
the modem knowers of the Brahmo Samaj!" 

The other two branches of the Brahmo 
Samaj showed him far less regard. The most 
recent, the Sadliaran Samaj, owed him a 
grudge on account of his influence over 
keshab. At the Adi Brahmo Samaj of 
Devendranath he was doubtless regarded as 
belonging to a lower level. At one visit 
which he paid to it (May 2, 1883) which 
Rabindranath Tagore may perhaps remember, 
since he was present as a lad, his reception 
was hardly courteous. (Cf. Gospel of Rama- 
krishna,) 

’^Especially Keshab’s succes.sor, Pratap 
Chandra Mozoomdar, and Vijay Krishna 
Goswami, who later on separated himself from 
the Brahmo Samaj. The great exposer and 
singer of Keshab’s Samaj, Trailokya Nath 
Sanyal, maintains that many of his most 
beautiful songs were inspired by the ecstasies 
of Ramakrishna. 



PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Ananda 
Karma Yoga 


' 111 the present article we shall try to 
deal briefly with Karma Yoga : All 
those who remain in the world, whether 
married or unmarried, and even many 
of those who have renounced, have to 
work more or less. It is not for all to 
remain absorbed in meditation or con- 
templation the whole day. Until the 
mind has been thoroughly purified, one 
cannot concentrate it for long on God. 
It xt'i/Z go out and seek worldly objects. 
Ill order to take advantage of even these 
outgoing tendencies of the mind and 
its occupations with the activities and 
objects of the world, Karma Yoga 
should be properly understood and 
practised. 

The philosophy of Karma Yoga is 
simple. It is a fact that our body is a 
part of the vast material universe, and 
our mind, of the infinite cosmic mind. 
Now these cosmic body and mind have 
behind them, manipulating and con< 
trolling, the Universal Soul or God. If 
that is so, our own bits of body and 
mind have in fact God behind them as 
controller and manipulator. What is 
then the need of interposing our own 
ego between God and the body and 
mind ? Uet us withdraw it. It is 
unnecessary. The body and mind 
belong to God and not to me. Let me 
have no more to do anything with them 
and their activities. Henceforth let 
God move them. If we can actually 
realise this state, we shall at once find 
ourselves free from the body and mind 
and identified with Brahman Himself, — 
We shall realise our true self. But it 
is not at all easy to realise this state. 
Still, that is the goal and that the spirit 
in which we should try to do all our 
work. A Karma Yogin should always 
feel that he is not connected vrith the 
activities of the body and mind, —he 
is not the mover of them. This non- 


attachment is the very essence of 
Karma Yoga. 

The best exposition of Karma Yoga 
is to be found in the Gild. In the 
Gita the unmixed Karma Yoga is not 
generally propounded. For, very few 
can practise pure Karma Yoga. For 
most men Karma Yoga has to be related 
with Bhakti or Jndna Yoga. That 
facilitates its practice. Thus the Gita 
prescribes that we must dedicate the 
fruits of our actions to the Lord. 
If we have devotion to the Lord, 
we shall find it very easy to do so. 
Whatever wc do, apparently good or 
evil, we have to dedicate at the feet of 
the Lord, so that the works may not 
affect us and wc may through the con- 
tinual practice of such surrender learn 
non-attachment. Or if we are followers 
of Jndna Yoga, we may easily practise 
non-attachment in work, for the Jndna 
Yoga itself will impel us to think our- 
selves as beyond all actions and their 
effects. Therefore in practice, it is best 
that Karma Yoga be combined with 
Bhakli or Jndna Yoga. 

There are at least three stages of the 
jiractice of Katma Yoga. First, Karma 
Yoga may be i)ractised for the purifica- 
tion of the mind. Most people are 
.selfish and full of unclean desires. They 
are ever engaged in satisfying those 
low, selfish desires. How can such 
minds as theirs ever conceive any 
spiritual ideals ? Yet they must be 
brought up higher and higher if they 
are to become spiritual at all. For 
such, any practice of unselfish Karma 
is good. Let them work for the good 
of others. Of course even such services 
they will not be able to do in a noii- 
attached way in the beginning. That 
docs not matter in their case. I.,et tliem 
first practise unselfish work which itself 
is difficult for them. Let such unselfish 
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work purify their niiud. When the 
mind has been purified sufficiently, they 
will intuitively feel that there is such a 
being as God or Atman existing, who 
is eternal and beyond the changing 
world ; and they will feel a longing to 
realise Him. It will be possible for 
tlicm now to dedicate their works and 
their results to God. This is the first 
stage of the practice of Karma Yoga , — 
work for the purification of the mind. 

In the second stage, work is done in 
the spirit of worship. We are now so 
imbued with the idea of Divine exist- 
ence that w’c do not want to feel sepa- 
rated from Him even for a single 
moment. We want to adore Him every 
moment of our life. That is easy so 
long as w'e pray to Him, or repeat His 
name, or meditate on Him, or sing His 
praise or read books concerning Him, 
or worship Him in the shrine. But 
there will be still other hours in which 
we shall not be connected with God in 
any such conscious way. We shall 
perhaps have to work for our living 
and discharge social duties. Then we 
feel inclined to conceive those appa- 
rently secular actions also as worship 
itself. Every moment of our life l)c- 
conies a worship. Of course here also 
we dedicate everything to the Lord. 
In fact the desire to so dedicate is the 
very essence of all worship. And we 
try to be non-attached. But the spirit 
of worship makes it all very sweet and 
natural. 

But the ego still persists. We yet 
do not feel that God is the doer and 
not we. We do not feel that God is 
manipulating our mind and body. When 
the spirit of worship grows intense, the 
self-effacement conics. Our self is lost 
in the consciousness of God. God 
suffuses our life and being and the 
world. In that condition we feel that 
everything is the IM of God, — His 
divine sport. We are oned with God, 
and become partners in His KM. This 
is the third stage. The great saints 
and prophets realise this state. Their 
thoughts and actions are no longer 
theirs, but of God Himself. 


Obviously we have here to consider 
specially the case of those who are in 
the second stage. They are eager to 
realise God and devote all their time and 
energy to Him. What shall they do? 
Of course so long as they arc conscious- 
ly engaged in meditation or worship, 
they have little to worry about. But 
what shall they do with their, say, 
office work or family and social duties? 
These also they must conceive as 
worship. Suppose one is a clerk. He 
must conceive his clerical work also 
as worship. He must begin his office 
work with an earnest prayer that what 
he was going to do might be a worship 
of the Lord Himself. In his heart of 
hearts he must feel that liis work at 
the desk was not for the satisfa'^tioii of 
his official superiors but for the s'^tis- 
faction of the Lord. In the shrine he 
offers flowers, leaves and fragrance to 
the Lord, here his offering is his official 
works. In this spirit let him begin his 
work ; let him remember this motive 
again and airain in the middle; and 
when the daily work is over, let him 
dedicate it to Cod. Let him at the 
end of his day, offer all his thoughts, 
actions and desires, Iiis bodv, mind 
and soul to the Lord. In this way, 
even his office work will become spiri- 
tualised. Suppose one is a mechanic 
in a factory. Let him also consider 
that his work is worship itself. The 
fact is, every w’ork must be taken out 
of its apparent setting and offered 
at the feet of the Lord as we offer 
a flower. A new setting will have thus 
to be created for every work within our 
soul in intimate relation with God, 
sweetened by our own devotion and 
interpenetrated by the Divine presence. 
It is an inner world where God alone 
reigns, to which we shall have to trans- 
fer every work. 

Our purpose, we must remember how- 
ever, is not to work, but to be absorbed 
in God. No doubt at the height of 
Karma Yoga, this God-absorption comes 
of itself. But those who are not Kartna 
Yogins par excellence, those who are 
essentially Bhakti Yogins or Jndna 
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Yogins^ will try to tnmimise work and 
be lost in the consciousness of God. 
Their effort should be to decrease the 
amount of apparently secular occupa- 
tions of the day and to increase the 
period of meditation and prayer, so that 
there may not be any intertK>silion of 
\vork even in the spirit of worship. In 
this way they may reach a condition 
when their whole day will be engaged 
in pure meditation and worship of the 
I/>rd, in a deep and prolonged ecstasy. 

But perhaps it is necessary to repeat 
the warning of the Gild that mere out- 
ward renunciation of work is not real 
renunciation. It should be above all 
internal. The mind must naturally. 


spontaneously detach itself from all 
work. The condition of Divine satura- 
tion should be natural and not forced. 
For in the latter case, there is bound to 
be reaction and ultimate waste of time 
and energy. It is better, therefore, 
that we do not give up work forcibly, 
but try to perform it in the spirit of 
worship. When the spirit of worship 
has grown intense, the outer work will 
drop of itself, even without any 
conscious effort on our part. 

It is needless to mention that we have 
here dealt with Karma Yoga as a spiri- 
tual discipline. It has a collective, a 
national aspect also. That does not 
concern us here. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

Hy SWAMl XlTVASWAKCPANANDA 

CHAPTER X 
Quiktudk 

I 

ifc i wul i 

^ HU 

t'ncniy desire full of mischief ^ worldly prosixjrity ^ and 

wnl; of these two cause good work ^ also forsaking nsn every- 
where disregard gw do. 

I. Be iudifFcrent to everything having given up KtUnn (desire) 
the enemy,’ Attha (worldly prosperity) which® is attended with mischief 
as well as Dharma^ (}>ood works) which is the cause of these two. 

1‘ Enemy— Because desire for sensual enjoyments obstructs the attainment of Knowledge 
and binds the soul to the world. 

* Which efc.— Because the acquisition and pre.scrvation of wealtli are attended with 
difficulties, and are harmful to our higher nature. 

* Dharnta etc. — Dharma is good work both secular and religious, especially the latter. 
Ky performing rituals as prescribed in the scripture.^, wc earn religious merits which confer 
on us worldly prosperity as x^*ell as sensual enjoyment. 

Dharma, Ariha and K&nia arc the three ends of a common man's existence. But in 
order to attain Moksha, liberation, which is the sumtnum bonum of life, one has to renounce 
all these three objects. The Absolute can never be reached as long as there is the least 
speck of desire. And without desire all these three ends are meaningless. Hence the 
necessity of renouncing these, so that our eyes may be opened to the Supreme Self.] 
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%i1ir ^ m I 

Three five m orf^ft days (^nfiw: lasting) 
friends, lands, wealth, bouses, wives, presents and such other good fortunes 
like a dream or a juggler’s show w see. 

2. Look upon friends, lands, wealth, houses, wives, presents and 
such other good fortunes as‘ a dream or a juggler’s show, lasting® three 
or fi\-e days. 

[* /Is etc,—i.e.» unreal. 

* Lasting etc. — i.e., very transitory.] 

qq qq fife qq q I 

qW^UiqqifiRq ^ qq 

Wherever ijwt desire is ua there li indeed world fiif% know 
(^: so) tfraanni' firm non.attachment wiftw adopting ^lasw: free from desire 
happy m be. 

3. Know the world to Ire indeed wherever' there is desire. Betake 
yourself to firm® non-attachment, go beyond desire® and be happy. 

r* U'hrri'vcr etc.— Aiialy.sis shows that our kiiowknlge of and entaiip:leuient in the woihl 
lias dc’sire for its root and basis. The inoiiient one is completely freed from de>irc the world 
vanishes. 

* /•'/rm— indicates an attitude <jf alwolwte non-attachment to the objects of eiijiiymenl 
even when llu} arc in one’s possession. 

Dt’S/rc— for those objects that are yet to Ijc obtained.) 

f|<^ !qiqi ga«hl q w aw iT it rl qfe I 

>fqid«Rwa5itir n n 

w; Bondage awinwwwt: consisting in desire alone nu u: destruction of llial 

liberation uwD is called wn^fannirw by non-attachment to the world alone 

constantly mftjjfir: joy from Attainment is). 

4. Bondage' consists only in desire and its® destruction is called 
liberation. By non-attachment to the world alone is attained constant 
joy from the reali.sation (of the Self). 

(* Boiuiugc cfc.— See Note I, last verse. 

' /Is— of desire.] 

gq Nt ^few; ^ ^ fi>qq< Wi q i I 

9lfiuifq q fqfe^ qq SUlfi ^ HMI 

You iwt: One qinr: Intelligent pure ('afft arc) fw‘ universe ar# devoid of 
intelligence iwr and non-existent (aiftr is) ajpiaii Ignorance wfir also n not ftifel 
anything (mfir is) irai aifir yet it your wr what that 3^ desiic to know. 

5. You are One, Intelligent and Pure. The universe is non- 
intelligent' and non-e.xistent. Ignorance also is not anything. Yet 
what desire to know can there be for 3roiu? 
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[That the Self which is One, Intelligent and Pure is the only thing to be known has 
been emphasised here. We should not desire to know what is not absolutely real. And 
it is the Self alone which is such, while the world that is apparently presented to ns and 
Ignorance that causes the appearance, are not really existent. The knowledge of the Self, 
therefore, should be the end and aim of our life, which alone will put an end to desire that 
constitutes bondage as mentioned in the previous verse. 

* Non~intelUgent — According to Vedanta philosophy, the conscious principle in nature 
is the reflection of Brahman Itself. All consciousness is of Self; all uon-self is thus non- 
intelligent.] 

Attached ^ though jw your <iai' kingdom sons arewifii wives 
bodies qiglth pleasures ^ and srafii birth after birth imifSt have been lost. 

6. Kingdom, sons, wives, bodies and pleasures have been lost to 
you birth after birth, even though you were attached (to them). 

[That the world is false has l>een mentioned in the previous verse. The idea is dilntCil 
upon here. 

The second line of the verse gives a commonsense reason why we should hike recourse 
to renunciation. Such is the transitory nature of worldly things that even when we love 
them dearly, we cannot retain them long,--they get lost and thus cause us suffering. This 
process has been repeated life after life. What then is the use of being attached to such 
things?! 

luai: sf ti«M 

vjsf With prosi>erity with desire istUt pious with deed ^ and 
no need in the dreary forest of the world nn: mind from these 

reposed »r not was. 

7. Enough* of prosperity, desire and pious deed. The mind did 
not find repose in these in the dreary forest of the world. 

l^Eoough «fc.— See note 3, verse 1 of this chapter. 

Ashtavakra is again maintaining the worthlessness of Vharma, Aitha and Kama as 
ideals of life and ciiipha.sising Moksha.] 

n ainnfw <nuT luu I 

(4 You) with body n*wi with mind fiiu with speech ^ how many spnifir 
births It not f :q’ painful involving difficulty am work tnt did tn^ so wtt to-day 
'afir even mmvmf cease. 

8. For how many incarnations have you not done hard and pain- 
ful work with your body, mind and speech ! Therefore cease at least 
to-day. 

[Wc have our present Ixxly and misery as a rc.sult of our actions in the past incarnations. 
This process will continue so long as we continue to act and shall go from lurth to birth. 
To escape misery for ever, wc must cease from worldly activity at once. 

Ashtavakra Indicfites that our past actions entailing so much labour and suffering have 
not given ns any lasting happiness. Why should we then continue our worldly actions?! 
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In This Number 

Sri Ramakrishna on. Himself is trans- 
lated from the Diary of M., a direct 
disciple of the Master, as published by 
him ill Bengali. . . . We -have great 
pleasure in introducing to our readers 
A Seeker of Truth who contributes 
Poliiico^economic Reconstruciion of 
India to the present issue. The writer 
wishes to remain anonymous. But we 
may disclose that he is quite new to the 
readers of Prabnddha Bhataia. His 
theme is an important one. We shall 
not make any comment on his agrtt- 
nient, but shall leave our readers to form 
their own judgment on it. There is no 
doubt that they will find the article 
interesting and profitable-reading. . . . 
SwAMi Nityaswarupan.anda concludes 
A Seraphic Soul in the present issue. 
.... Ramakrishna and the King- 
Shepherds of India by Romain Holland, 
which is a brilliant study of the interac- 
tions between Sri Ramakrishna and 
Devendranath Tagore, Dayananda 
vSarasvaty and Keshab Ch. Sen, calls yet 
for some answer to the charges the 
writer has brought against us, the 
followers of Sri Ramakrishna. We may 
assure the noble writer that we are 
always ready to leam and correct our- 
selves wherever we feel we have been 
mistaken. In the present case, how- 
ever, we are not yet convinced that we 
have been wrong in our attitude towards 
Keshab Ch. Sen. We have our reasons 
which we would have shown in the 
present issue, had not want of s]>acc 
precluded us from doing so. We hope 
to publish our reply in the next number. 
.... Practice of Religion by Ananda 
is continuing and is expected to do so 
for some time more. Some readers have 
enquired after Ananda*s real name and 
whereabouts. We wish we could com- 
ply with their requests. But Ananda 
is determined to remain completely 
incognito. 


''Reason v. Authority'' 

It is with reluctance that we are trying 
here to reply to what Mahatma Gandhi 
wrote in his Young India (September 
26, 1929) under the caption, Reason v. 
Authority. He is not concerned with 
the subject of the controversy — Charka 
and K/mddflr— in his present article 
he is content to leave the final answ'cr 
to that to time and experience. His 
present theme is that 'the infcreiilial 
invocation of the authority of the illus- 
trious dead in a reasoned discussion 
should be regarded as a sacrilege.’ 
And he thus supports his thesis : 

“I think that the duty of avoiding in 
a reasoned discussion inferences from 
the writings of the founder of an order 
devolves more specifically upon its 
members and its organ, for to sceptics 
the authority of the founder will be of 
no avail, even as the authority of Shri 
Krishna is of no use to one who is not 
his follower. And experience has 
shown, that in every case where there 
is an appeal to reason, any inference 
drawn from the writings of a great 
licrson, however illustrious he may be, 
is irrelevant and calculated to confuse 
the i.ssucs at stake. I would like the 
editor and the reader to note also that 
I have not criticised the citing of the 
si)ecific writings of great men, but I 
have suggested the impropriety of 
drawing deductions from his writings 
instead of leaving the reader to draw 
his own from such writings. Thus, for 
instance, have not the so-called 
Christians distorted the undiluted 
message of Jesus? Have not .sceptics 
drawn different and often opposite 
deductions from the same texts in the 
Bhagavad Gita, and is not the Bhagavad 
Gita today quoted in support even of 
assassination? To me it is as plain as 
a pike staff, that where there is an 
appeal to reason piffe and undefiled, 
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there should be no appeal to authority 
however great it may be.** 

From the above we understand that 
Mahatmaji allows us to quote from 
Swami Vivekananda, but he docs not 
allow us to deduce anything from those 
quotations. He is against our infer- 
ring anything from Swami Viveka- 
nanda in course of our articles, 
because the readers of Prabuddha 
Bharaia, according to him, hold a 
sceptical attitude towards the Swami 
and any inferences from him would 
thus be useless ; because they are 
irrelevant and will confuse the issues 
at stake ; and because we shall 
misinterpret the Swami. It is really 
surprising that Mahatmaji does not see 
to what position he is trying to re<luce 
us by this his literary dictum. He 
asks us in effect to completely eschew 
all mention of Swami Vivekananda, all 
inferences from his life and teaching 
and all references to him as an 
authority. He even asks us not to 
preach anything in the name of Swami 
Vivekananda ; whatever we arc to say 
in Prabuddha Bharata should be said 
in our name. That is to say, Prabud- 
dha Bharaia should no longer claim to 
disseminate the teacliings of the Swami. 
It is true, he has permitted us to quote 
from him ; but evidently no quotation 
may be made in course of our articles. 
For to quote in course of an article is 
to use it ill support of certain state- 
ments, and that will amount to a kind 
of interpretation and is thus not per- 
missible. Unless we completely re- 
nounce Swami Vivekananda, our 
articles are bound to offend in any of 
the several ways to which ]\rahatmaji 
has referred in his article. 

Docs Mahatmaji really ask us to take 
up that position? We regret we can- 
not do so. Prabuddha Bharata is 
devoted to the dissemination of the 
truths of Vedanta and the teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Viveka- 
nanda. It cannot now give up its 
functions. 

There is no doubt some truth in what 
Mahatmaji has said: there may be a 


few sceptics among our readers, who 
would not like Swami Vivekananda to 
be referred to as an authority on 
matters spiritual and national. But 
w'e cannot for that reason give up all 
references to the Swami in Prabuddha 
Bharata. There is also no doubt the 
chance of misunderstanding and mis- 
interpreting the vSwarai. But does it 
follow from this that all interpretation 
is misinterprctalion ? To us Mahat- 
maji’s dictum seems to be unnecessarily 
extreme. According to him, the 
followers of a teacher should not preach 
or interpret him for others. Mahatmaji 
must excuse us, we are not ]^reparcd to 
follow this principle. 

And obviously Mahatmaji does not 
read Prabuddha Bharaia though we 
have been regularly sending it to him 
for the past several years. Had he 
done so, he w’ould have found that it 
is always our habit — as all readers of 
Prabuddha Bharaia will testify — to give 
every possible reason for our statements 
in our articles, and that we refer to 
the Swami only after having proved our 
theses. From the way in which 
Mahatmaji has written about us, one 
would imagine that we have not given 
enough reason in our articles, and that 
we have referred to the authority of 
Swami Vivekananda in lieu of argu- 
ments and have thus sought to cloud 
the issues for our readers. But what 
are the facts? Did Mahatmaji find any 
lack of reason in our articles? In the 
Notes, The Thought of Mahaima 
Gandhi (March, 1929) and An Expla- 
nation (April, 1929), on which 
Mahatmaji made such strong comments 
in his first article, there is only one. 
reference to Swami Vivekananda, in the 
last paragraph of the first Note. This 
paragraph really did not form any part of 
our arguments. We gave full reasons 
for our opinion of the Khaddar Move- 
ment without invoking the authority of 
Swami Vivekananda or aJiy other. After 
having finished our arguments we said 
in conclusion : 

“The present age in India requires 
the formulation of a synthetic philo- 
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sopliy of life anil action, which will 
comprehend all the healthy impulses 
and aspirations of the human mind, 
and yet lead them and point to an ideal 
which is siipramundanc, spiritual, 
cosmic. The ideal has to be formulated 
and made living and invincible through 
the tapasyd and realisation of a dynamic 
spiritual personality. So far as we 
know, these conditions arc fulfilled com- 
pletely in the life and teachings of 
Swami Vivekaiianda. We showed it in 
our last month’s editorial. When will 
India learn to walk in his footsteps?” 

Is the above of such heinous character 
as to deserve the epithet ‘'sacrilege?” 
Yet this paragraph evoked the following 
remarks from Mahatma ji : “What w»as 
more painful still was the exploitation 
of the name of Swami V’^ivekanand in 
connection with the double-edged 
theory propounded by the writer. The 
inferential invocation of the authority 
of the illustrious dead in a reasoned dis- 
cussion should be regarded as a 
sacrilege.” Even after perusing what 
Mabatmaji has said in his present 
article in support of his attitude, we 
confe.ss wc fail to see our guilt. 

Rut perhaps wdiat Mahatniaji has pre- 
eminently in mind is that wc arc mis- 
interpreting .Swami Vivekaiianda. Wc 
asked him in our Septemlier Note to 
quote chapter and verse if he really 
thought so. In his present article, he 


reproduces two quotations from Sister 
Nivedita's The Master as I Saw Hhn, 
supplied him by a correspondent. The 
fun of it is that while there are seven 
big volumes of the Sw^ami’s speeches 
and wTitings extant, Mahatmaji brings 
forward one isolated (jiiotatinn from 
another writer (the second quotation is 
irrelevant) as a proof of our misrepre- 
sentation of the Swami. Of course he 
ends by saying that w^hether those quota- 
tions correctly represented the vSwami 
was more than he could .say. Rut 
before he even hinted at our misinter- 
pretation, was it not incumbent on him 
to go through the works of Swami 
Vivekaiianda and ascertain the correct- 
ness of his charge ? We w’i.sh we could 
reproduce enough jiassages from the 
Swami here in defence of our jiosition. 
But want of space forbids us to do so 
in the present issue. We reserve it for 
some next number. 

By the way, in the .same page of 
Vmnig India] in w'hich iMahatmaji so 
strongly condemns inferentially invok- 
ing the authority of great persons, 
there is a (|Uotation from the 
Pliagavad Gita in course of another 
article (Simplifyinj^ Marriage) by 
Mahatma Gandhi. This seems to ns a 
curious instance of self-coiitradiclion. 
But of course wc do not see anything 
wTong in such quotation. 


REVIEW 


VISION’S AND VOICI?S. hy ,Unrila. /Dya 
Sahitya Bhaivan, College Street Market, 
Calcutta. iS4 pp. Price not mentioned. 

A small book of attractive get-up, it gives 
an original interpretation of tlie meaning of 
life and universe in a language at once 
sugge.stivc and poetic. Here and there a 
Sddhaka may find light for guidance ; but 
as the thoughts of tlie writer wander too 
much within the intellectual limits, his words 
lack the directness of spiritual appeal. 

UFE AND TIMES OF LOKAMANYA 
TIEAK. By N. C. Kelkar {Translated by 


P. r. Pivekar). S. Cauesan, TriplUanc, 
Madras. xi+sN PP’ Price Rs. 4/S. 

Pos.scssed of sturdy manhood and virile 
intellect, a profound scholar and a shrewd 
politician, a patriot whose patriotism stood 
the fiery te.st of sufferings on more than 
one occasion, Hal Oaiigndhnr Tilak had 
many avenues to reach the heart of his 
countrymen. Because of his versatile genius 
he compelled admiration even from his 
enemies, and it is no wonder that he was 
almost literally worshipped hy many of his 
admirers. 

A good biography of such a personality 
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was a long-felt want and we are glad that 
a Madras publisher has brought out one for 
the English-readiug public. 'I'lie present 
volume is an I^nglish version by Mr. Divekar 
of an original biography written by Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar in Marathi. There is no gainsaying 
that Mr. Kelkar is by far the fittest person 
to attempt a biography of Lokanianya Tilak, 
connected as he was with him from as 
early as 1896 and was his conirade-at-arms 
in many fights. And us to the faithfulness 
of the English translation Air. Kelkar him- 
self bears testimony in the foreword written 
by him to the volume. 

The book does not simply give a chronicle 
of events, but contains many things which 
are edifying. In its pages wc find many 
intere.sting facts which have not appeared 
ill the pages of newspapers. Tlie hook gives 
a picture of the Alaharastra country in the 
later part of the last century and shows 
besides how the master-mind of Tilak viewed 
many years baek the problems of female 
education, social reform, lIiii(lu-Mo>lem 
iniiVy, etc.-- problems which are no les.'^ 
keen now than they were before. It is 
interesting to note bow Tilak was the un- 
conscious victim of a great conspiracy by 
which many Mahara.Mra leaders were led to 
drink tea in the house of a Christian Mis- 
sioiiar>'. Those were the days of unrelent- 
ing orthodoxy and Tilak along with others 
was thrcaleiicd willi social boycott. Tilak 
saved the situatii^n by performing penance 
at Heiiaivs. “Ilut if anybody look it into 
his head to taunt him with it, he was ready 
to prove that the merest sipping of tea 
which was only a mixture i>{ milk, water 
and tea-leaves, called for no such purifica- 
tion.” Tlii.s indicates his allitiule towards 
social reform. “lie wanted social reform to 
evolve itself from within” and wa> against 
imposing it on the public. 

Tilak*s policy repre.scntcd the golden mean 
between two extremes. ;\bout the llimhi- 
Mosleiii problem, as early as 1894, Tilak 
* ‘steadily continued to din into the public 
ear the advice iu»t to purchase pcricc with 
Mohaniiiiedatis with disliono.n !<» their own 
religion or with loss of self-respect.” “I'rom 
time to lime he laid down his belief for 
the guidance of the people that, there could 
not be co-operation and harmony Ijetwceii 
two parties unless either was convinced t>f 
the necessity of the other for its very life 
and existence.” “There was, in his opinion, 
n limit to the demands of the minority on 
the majority and also a limit to the surrender 


of the majority to the sentiments of the 
minority. He did not conceal his view that, 
even if the necessary consequences would 
threaten to be somewhat serious, the legiti- 
mate rights of the Hindus must be protect- 
ed.” According to the author, “the judg- 
ment of history” ju.stifies the above views. 

The book contains an additional chapter 
oil “Tilak and the antiipiity of the Vedas” 
from the pen of Prof. Chaniphekar, whicli 
is highly illuminating. 

We cannot help nientioiiiiig here that 
though liero-worship is good, wc must not 
pursue it with a fanatical zeal. The b<jok 
is disligurcd, to our great regret, by un- 
seemly remarks against persons who were 
op|K>sed to the vieus of Tilak or were his 
enemies as i^ here depicted. If an\ thing 
were to be said against any person, the 
relevant facts could be staU-d without any 
remarks. The thing more imforlunatc 
as we cannot know from the reading of the 
book, what the other camp has to say on 
the points. This attitmle is likely to perj)c- 
tuate hitter feelings in asstKialiuii \Niili a 
memory which is universally held as sacred. 
This is, however, a small matte:* in conipari- 
son nith the general \aliie of !;ie book. 

The present volume narrates events up to 
1899 and is the first i)f a series which is to be 
compkTcd in three parts. We •■.velcome this 
book and shall be eagerly exp«. cling those 
to follow. 

SRI RA.AfAKRISIlXA PARAMAIIAMSA. 
By K. S. Ratnasuwui Saftri, B.A., H.L. 
Sr: Rijmakrishiia Math, Mylatorc, Madras:. 
./j Price j fl.s. 

The lx)ok is a nice and concise present- 
ment of Sri Rainakrishna as an Incarnation 
of Indian ('•euiiis. The author gives at the 
oat'-ct a brief life-sketch of Sri Ramakrishiia 
and a small collection of his sayings on 
soul, Sadhana, ('lod and several other sub- 
jects. lie then carefully examines the nature 
of his religiou.s practices, realisations and 
teachings with a view to show how the 
genius of India fully manifests itself through 
him. They arc characterised by that com- 
prehensive vision, synthetic unity, penetra- 
tive insight and assimilative power, which 
are the essential features of the Indian 
spirit. His teachings relate It) all phases of 
life, such as individual, dt»mestic, .social 
and purely spiritual. His influence is also 
Indian in character. It is gentle but cffcc- 
live, potent yet fascinating. His most 
distinctive contributions to Indian thought 
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are, as stated by the author, his declaration 
of the harmony of religions, his proclama- 
tion that religion is realisation and his 
emphasis on the Motherhood of God. Last 
of all, the author draws a lurid picture of 
the present state of affairs both in India 
and abroad and shows that the Bast as 
well as the West are in need of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s ministry. 

The book will help the Biiglish-reading 
public to view Sri Ramakrishna*s life in its 
true perspective. But a study of Sri Rama- 
krishna as an Incarnation of Indian Genius 
cannot be said to be complete, unless it 
affirms by historico-coinparativc method that 
tile national genius of India has reasserted 
itself through him at the call of the hour 
to meet the requirements of the national 
life. We have to see how far Sri Rama- 
krivshiia’s life represents the highest ideal 
of India and offers a true solution of the 
problems of the age. If his personality 
is judged primarily from the universal 
standard of greatness without particular re- 
ference to the times and the nationality it 
belongs to, the impression left on the mind 
is generally of a transcendent spiritual figure 
having no national colour. Perhaps, the 
book under review has too narrow a scope 
to be a full treatment of the subject. It 
contains a handsome portrait of Sri Rania- 
krishna and is nicely got up. 

KALIDASA. By Sri Aurobhtdo. Arya 
Sahitya Bhau'an, Calcutta. 51 pp. 

This little master-work of literary criticism 
is a .striking evidence of a ijhilosophcr’s 
appreciation of poetic genius. It includes 
Sri Aurobindo’s two valuable essays on 
(1) The Age of Kalidasa and (2) Kalidasa's 
Seasons. The first essay is no controversial 
discussion on the date of Kalidasa, but a 
vivid estimate of the Poet’s creative genius 
and his place in the cultural hi.story of 
India. Valmiki, Vyasa and Kalidasa re- 
present three different moods of Aryan 
civilisation, moral, intellectual and aesthetic, 
manifested in three successive stages of 
India's cultural development. 

In the second essay the author dwells on 
the authenticity, the substance and the poetic 
value of Kalidasa's Ritusafnhdra. The 
juvenile w'ork, which, we know, Mallinfitha 
takes no notice of, is rightly described by 
the author as *aii interesting document in 
the evolution of a poetic genius of the first 
rank.* “The prophet of a hedonistic civili- 


sation,** writes he, “here seizes with no 
uncertain hand on the materials of his work. 
A vivid and virile interpretation of sense- 
life in Nature, a similar interpretation of 
all elements of human life capable of great- 
ness or beauty, seen under the light of .the 
senses and expressed in the terms of on 
aesthetic appreciation,— this is the spirit of 
Kalidasa's first work as it is of his last.*' 
The last and greatest of Kalidasa's works 
is according to our author, Kumdra-Sam- 
hhava, the Birth of the War-God. But, ac- 
cording to some authorities it is Raghu- 
vamsha. 

THB UXU'YING OF CIVILIZATION. By 
G. Davies Watkins, h.Sc. {Economics), 
F.R.G.S. Christian Literature Society for 
India, Madras. 166 pp. Price Re. //-. 

The l)ook contains eight University Lec- 
tures on the League of Nations given by 
the author to the post-graduate and honours 
students of the University of Madras in 
1927-28. The subject is treated under the 
following headings; (1) the Business of 
Living Together, (2) the Birth of the Lea- 
gue, (3) the Constitution of the League of 
Nations, (4) the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, (5) Mandates and the Backward 
Peoples of the World, (6) the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, (7) Disarma- 
ment, and (8) India and the League of 
Nations. The Ijook is useful a.s an intro- 
duction to the subject of International polity. 
There are some illustrative maps and dia- 
grams in it and a bibliography at the end 
of each chapter. The style is easy and 
clefir. The print and the get up are good. 

In the first lecture the author traces the 
growth of the International Idea from its 
early beginning to the present-day stage of 
development. The League Idea differs from 
the medieval ideal of super-state for the 
establishment of international peace. It is 
far ill advance of the theory of the Balance 
of Power wliich doiiiiiiatcd the world-politics 
for three hundred years till the end of the 
I8tli century. The progress of science, the 
extension of commerce and the spread of 
culture have fostered the international spirit 
during the last century; and the movement 
has taken more and more a humanitarian 
turn. In the second lecture the author 
shows how the Great War of 1914-18 gives 
the League Idea a practical shape. The 
League of Nations came into existence in 
January, 1920 with the avowed object of 
putting an end to wars by united human 
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cliuri. The author coiicludeb the third lec- 
ture with ail attempt to answer some eri> 
ticisnis levelled against the lycague. l-Iis 
trxainiiiatiou of them docs not go to the 
root of the matter. In liis last lecture the 
author dwells on India's gains from the 
l/cague, which, we are afraid, are t«)o ptKw 
to justify any eiithusiasin . 

We c.'inuot he so hojiefiil <•( the league 
of Nations in the matter of wf»rld-pcacc as 
the author liimsclf is. How can nations 
which live and grow at the expeii>c of 
one another, stand on the principles of 
equity, truth, love and .sacrilioe in their 
natural dealings ? To our thinking, the I,ea- 
giic will remain a poor machinery to ac- 

complish its inuch-advcrtise<l object, so long 
i\^ it will seek to prevent war by mamiiac- 
l wring laws and covenants without trying 

lo elevate individual iiiitids and broaden 
national oiitlcx^ks. 

TUK HvLrSlON HT THIv Cl I ARK A. Uy 
.h.'dl'aruM Koy. dOM Suhitya 

I'aUutta. yij /»/». Price iiol mentioned. 


NVe lia\e followed with interest Mr. Roy’s 
vigorous onslaughts on Mahatma (^.'iiidlii'.s 
Khaddar prograniiiie. We approve of all 
that he says on the subject and wre re(tucst 
our readers to peruse the book corefttUy. 
Mr. Roy is quite right in thinking that 
it is Maluitmuji’s personality w'hich is blind- 
ing the vision of the country in this respe».*l. 
The point at issue, .'is the author indicates, 
is what should be oiir economic aim. The 
Khaddar programme lacitly assumes that 
the condition of our masses cannot be im- 
proved much, so the best thing is the. ply- 
ing of the Charka. Hiit the monicut we 
accept that our people also *ihould be as 
prtisperoiis as other nations, the utter in- 
adequacy of the prograiiinio becomes at once 
explicit, and industrialism ami scientific 
agricultiire become necessary. And of •;ouTse 
the Kb.'idd.ar policy is the antithesis, nf tlii- 
ile^ircil indu^triali'^m. 

Mr. Riiv’s arguments arc wcll-iiigh irrctnl- 
able. The sooner our people break the 
illusion I if ilie Cl’.arka, tin better. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


K. K. MiHbioii ITuod 
Relief M'ork 

Secretary, K. K. Mission, \M*itcs under 
ilatc IStb Detober, 

We are ghul to announce that the liarvcsl- 
ing of the aulutnnal rice crop having 1»eeu 
iitii'^hcd in the tlood-strickcn areas of Sylliel 
and Cachar and laln>urcrs liudiug employ- 
iiieiil, we have discontinued the relief work 
in .\ssani .since the 28th September, after 
‘listribiuiiig riec for two weeks in advance. 
Iliit-coiistniction has al>o been liiii^hed in 
all the centres. 

The relief work in the Miduapur district 
will be coiitiiimd up to the end of ttclober. 

Ill Akyab (Ihiriiia) the work will go on 
till Heceniber. • At pre-'Clit 10,000 people are 
receiving doles every week. Tp to the 20t]i 
September :),0Q0 patients bave been treated. 
We are also distrilmting foiUler. Hul-coiis- 
truciion is to eoiiinieiiee from this mouth. 

\^’e offer our hearty tlumks lo all wiu* 
Imve helped us to bring the A8.sam relief 
work to a successful completion. 

Heception to Swaml Modhavaiiaiida 
111 Calcutta 

A largely attended public meeting to 


piv'-eiit all addre.^s of welcome on bcball of 
the citizens of Calcutta lo Swami M.idliava* 
naiida of the Kamakrislin.'i Mission, who had 
retnnieil from .Viiicrica recently, was hehl 
on iht; 21.st October at the Albert Hall, 
Mr. J. M. Si.n Gupta, the .Mayor of Crdcnlla, 
presiding;. The prov'oedings commenced with 
music followed by a w'elc<)me song and the 
recitation a poem. Two addresses, one in 
Hengali and the other in Juiglish, were then 
read, and the Swaiiii was garlandeil and 
prcsciUed with the addresse.s in a silver 
casket b}' the president. 

In course of reply to the addresses the 
Sw'aini said that alter going to the West Ik 
came to know that Sri Ramakrishna was not 
only the .saviour <.»f India but of the whole 
world. The message which he had given to 
the world wa.'- not <lerived from the books 
or doctrines but from his heart. His message 
of fellowship and universal brotherhood was 
not conlined to India 4>nly but to the whole 
world. After seeing the religious deputes 
between the Roman Catholics and rrotcstanis 
in .Aincricu, the Swami saul, he was con- 
vinced that Sri Ramakrishna was not only a 
great synthesising force of religious differ- 
ences in India but he would also bring 
harmony in the whole world. Proceeding the 
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Speaker said that the great Swaiui Viveka- 
uatida had two kinds of messages to give to 
the world, one for India and another for the 
West. 'J'lie people of the West were practi- 
cfilly rolling in wealth. I5ut they were eager 
for peace. The great vSwaiiii went to the 
West and gave them the message of spirU 
tuulit}' to satisfy their hunger. In India 
where poverty reigns and the people Inul 
not even ordinary comforts of life, Swami 
Vivekananda gave tlieiii the message of 
iiuiii-niakiiig and preached the doctrine of 
tile worship of Daridru-Nuraynna, a new form 
of worship— the worship of Ootl in many. 
'I'he Swami coiitiniting said that it had Ikcu 
his ifitprcssiou from the We.st that education 
was the only means by which the inner 
]iower was drawn out of a iiiuu. lie als(» 
^\ anted the people ol his country to be 
educated, as without education the masses 
would not be able to realise tlie traditions 
of the laud. Time had considerably changed 
now and iuterchuuge of thoughts and ideas 
between the West and the l^ast was 
necessary and that c<‘uld not be done unless 
the whole country was educated. Speaking 
«'iboul Miss Mayo the Swami .said among 
other things that she had done one good 
thing, namely, that she had given the widest 
publicity of lie people of India before the 
whole world. Now the whole world was 
anxiously looking on India. They should 
now prepare themselves in such a way that 
their niessagi-s were readily accepted by all. 
They .should not engage themselves in cum- 
miiiKiI or sectarian differences but htaiid 
united to give their message of universal 
brotlierhood before the world, 

Mr. J. M. Sell Ouptu in his speech said 
that they must follow the message of the 
Swami to ever^* letter and educate the whole 
country and thereby drive away the dark- 
ness from the country. 

II. K. Tapovan Charitable Dispensary, 
Dliarchiila, Himalayas 

Swami ;\iuibliavanaiida, a monk of the 
Katnakrishua Order, has been engaged in 
the work of service among the backw’ard 
liill-people in the interior of the Himalayas 
for some years. He opened in 1P24 a 
Charitable Dispensary, a report of which 
from 1924-1928 is to our hand. The utility 
of the Dispensary is increasing rapidly and 
it is attracting people from very distant 
places. The number of patients treated 
during these four years was 4,680. The 


Dispensary is cliielly m;iiutaiiicd by the 
grants from the District Hoard of A1mor.*i 
and the Medical Hoard of V. P., the amounts 
received being Rs. il60/- from the former 
and Rs. 400/- from the latter annually. 

The immediate needs of the iustitutioii 
arc workers* quarters Jiud a separate blwk 
for the Dispensary with its necessary ap- 
paratus and two buildings, one for tlie 
indoor hospital and the other for llie rest 
hoit.se, at a cost of about Rs. 10,000/-. 

Contributions, however small, will lx* 
thankfully received and acknowledged b> 
Swami Aniibhavananda, Monk in charge, 
Sri Ramakrishna Tapovan, P.O. Dharchula, 

IH. Almora, U.P, 

II. K. Mission Sevashraiiia, 

Rangoon 

We have read wilii great pleasure the 
eighth annual report of the above Seva- 
slirama for the year 1928. It i.s a record 
of excellent work done. One of the prin- 
cipal events of the year was that the Cor- 
poration of Rangoon added tw’o new ward-- 
to the Hospital for the treatment of wtnneii 
and children at a co^l of about Rs. 21,00(». 
thus extending the usefulness of the inslilu 
lion to the great beneJit of the .suffering 
jiublic. During the year the total attendatio* 
of pulicnls at the Sevashraiua was 1,16,HS4. 
All these patients did not belong exclusiveh 
to tlie city of I-Ungooii, a consideraMi 
ijuniber of them coming from the •-uburb^ 
and from some remote districts 4 if r.urin:i. 
The iiumljer of patients adinitteil in the 
IiidrAfr department was 1,646; the aggrtgab 
of the daily totals of attendance came up 
to 22,265 and the average daily altcndanee 
was 61. .\l the t Jut-patients department the 

total number of attendance c'ltmc up h* 
94,689. Ill the year under review the total 
receipts including contributions, donations, 
subscriptions, etc., together with the open- 
ing balance of Rs. 2,983-6-0, amounted l‘» 
Rs. 32,644-2-6 and the total expenditure 
Rs. 26,684-10-6. 

Any contribution, in cash or kind, however 
small, will be thankfully received and ac- 
knowledged by (i) The President and 
Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. Belui 
Math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal; (ii) The Imperial 
Bank of India (Rangoon), Ramakrishna 
Mission 'Acet., Rangoon, Burma; and 
Sufami Shyamananda, Monk in Charge. 
Ramakrishna Mission Hospital, Rangooth 
Bast, Burma. 
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R. K. MISSKm FLOOD RELIEF WORK 

The Secretary, R. K. Mission, writes tnukr date l5-tO-29: 

W c thankfully acknowledge receipt of the followiiifr articles as donations for 
the Flood Relief Work from the 15th Tunc to the 13th October. 1929: 


Cloth 

llaziKuaj Sctvaslirnin, cloth 2S pie<'cs. 

Sj. balji Chancharji, CIiittai^otiK, f'loili <>S 
]»ieccs. 

I'at’har Relief Coiiiniittec, cloth 200 liicccts, 

A Desh Sevak, cloth 407 pieces. 

A Sympathiser, cloth 1 piece. 

Midnapiir St‘vak Saniity, n few old pic<*eft 
of clotli. 

Tiiro. Sri Krishna Vidyapitha, Fnltu, cloth 
8 pieces also 2 towels and 2 bundles of 
old cloth. 

t handornajjar l‘lood Relief Comniitlec, 200 
pieces of old cloth. 

Saroj Naliiii Nari Alaii^^al Saniity, Ra^irlial, 
I’lotli 1 piece, also 2 bundles of old cloth. 

i^alcutta Yuvak Sniijudia, 1 bundle of ol«l 
«'loth. 

Sj. Kaiiiprasad .^falindco, Calcutta, cloth 4o 
pieces. 

Sj. llazarinial Hivalnl, Calcutta, cloth 2iM» 
pieces. 

Kanikrisliii.'i SatsaiiKha, Satkhira, a few i»ld 
pieces of cloth. 

\rva Sainity, Ik'hala, clotli i:l pieec.s al.M» 
I piece yds. loliK, and 85 old piccc" 
and 15 old garments. 

Kanikrishna Vedanta Stx-ictx, Calcutta, 2 
bundles of old clothes. 

Mazilpur Satsuiigha, cloth 9 ]>ieces, also 2 
bundles of old cloth. 

Sir Chiritdas Institution, Narkcldanga, 1 
bundle of old cloth. 

Jagaddal Seva Saniity. a few old pieces of 
cloth. 

Students, Nivedita Girls' School, Calcutta, 
I tiundle of old cloth. 

Sj. Ta.sbnpati Rase, Calcutta, 1 liuiulle of ohl 
cloth. 

Rally Seva Somiiy, a few old pieces of cloth. 

We thankfully acknowledge receipt 
September to IStli October, 1929; 

Rs. A. P. 

Anionat previonsly acknow- 
ledged ... »,!W4 fi « 


Sj. S:iklii Salkea, a few old pieces 

of cloth. 

Sj. N. C. Muslaii, Tufaugiinj, cloth 4 pieces, 
also a few old pieces. 

Thro. Sj. N. V. Afanohar, Digras, a few 
old pieces of cloth. 

Thro. Sj. hi joy Afadhav Das, 2 pieces nf 
cloth. 

Sj. Rathiudra N'aih Sen, Calcutta, 2 pieces 
of cloth. 

Air. If. C. Sarkcr, Calciuin, 2 pieces of cloth. 

V'lictla Roys’ High Sclund, a few piece-, of 
ohl cloth. 

Ifutmura Yuvak Sainity, :i bundle r»f old 
cloth. 

Airs. S. C. R»>y, CalcuUa, »»nc bundle of 
old cloth. 

Ralinti K. K. AIi>'loii, 2 buiulK - of obi cloth. 

Rice 

Hailakandi Relief Coinn»iUi.t', RMi bag'i. 

Sj. Xritya Gopal Alaiulal, Dacca, 4 bags. 

Afessrs. Karim Chailaji Sarjaii it Co., aiul 
Ramchnrdas, Chittagong, :f5 bags. 

Railway Construction Staff, Kariingunj, in 
bags. 

Special Relief GtUcer. Silchar, 15 bags. 

S. 1). O., Kariingunj, 64 bags. 

Karimgunj Congress Coiiimitlee, 9 liags. 

Thro. Air. C. Huuipliry, Asst. Coniinissioiier, 
Camp, Badarpur, 115 bags. 

Nowgong Relief Coiniiiittee, 9:t inds., also 50 
m<ls. of paddy. 

Silchar Relief Coininillec, 50 hags. 

Sj. D. !*. Challerjee, Calcutta. 2.5 bags. 

Ollier Articles 

Cach.ii* l loi^l Relief CtiininiUee, I boxes t.f 
coiulensed milk. 

.Sitilliaraii Rrahnio Samai. alK>ut 1 ind. of 
Alum. 

of the following donations from the 14th 

US. .A. 1*. 

R K. Alissioii, Rarisnl 25 0 0 

Sj. Satish Ch. Dey, rnrnlia ... 5 0 0 
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Rs. 

A. 

1*. 


Ks. 

A. 

I*. 

Sj. Ilaremlra Nalli Siugh, 




Hutmura Yubak Samity 

18 

5 

0 

Narayaugatij ... 

10 

0 

0 

Students^ Railway H. E. School, 




Diana Club, Raiukrislniapur ... 

10 

14 

0 

Pahartali 

20 

0 

0 

Dunika Public, through J. N. 




i^j. Sures Cluiiulra Chakra vorty. 




Mukhcrjee 

170 

19 

0 

Patrasayar 

20 

0 

0 

Kamkriiihnn Snlj^aiigha, Sat- 




Jyotindra Natli l\'ii!i, 




khira ('iiul iustahiiciu) 

H 

0 

0 

Ramjibaupur 

2 

0 

0 

Ml*. Sntbhai Patel, Onzral 

15 

0 

0 

Kotiswar Guha, Algi 

2 

0 
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Cachar Relief ConiniiUce 
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0 

0 

,, Tamasranjaii Roy, Sautosh 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. S. H. Kar, I'pper Ilurnia ... 

;l 

9 

0 

Secretary, T. vS., Kharda 

1 

0 

0 

Sj. Satya Pros;atl Mallick, 




Secretary, Relief Committee, 




Calcutta 

I 

0 

0 

Xetrakona 


14 

0 

Oenorul Sct*y., BoiigaK*i' .\.*iso- 




Rastriya Stri Sablia, Bombay 

|i(M) 

0 

0 

oiatiou, Rangoon 
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0 

0 
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Sin. llcniangiiii Devya, 
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4 

0 

0 
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51 

0 

0 

Sj. T. C. Chatterjee, Raug<M>ii 

1 

0 

0 

.Mr. Narayan tVoutsli Jushi, 




„ Bijoyinadhab Das, Mahes ... 

62 

0 

0 

Bombay 

7 

0 

0 

Head Master, Govt. Normal 




Messrs. Muthra Da>, Gokul 
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5 

0 

0 
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5 

0 
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0 
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Mr. Binayak Jasabiint Kul- 
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12 

0 
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0 
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8 
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0 

(I 
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1 

0 

0 
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:t 

0 

IP 

,, Prohlad Ch. Dam, ^fatlia- 
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0 
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• » 
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0 
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dhan, Bombay 

2 

0 

0 

janpur 

10 

0 

0 

Sj. Charu Cli. Basu, Cal. 

20 

II 

1) 

Sill. Subba buk>hnii, Vargulier 

10 

0 

0 

Bengalee Comimiiiity, Bilu'^lipm 

'?;{ 

1.4 

II 

Sj. Ki^hori M. Ghosal on behalf 




Sm. Heuinalini Basu, Cal 

1 

II 

IP 

of Bench Bar and Stofi. 




Sj. Kathiudra N. Sen, Cal. .. 

5 

0 
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Seramporc Courts 
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Mr. Srinivas Ayar, Shiyali . 

20 

0 

0 

mittee with R. K. Seva- 




Sj. Gour Ch. Mandal, U. Burma 

10 

0 

0 

sraui, lauikek 
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14 

IP 

Throngh Mr. N. K. Bak>i, 




Sj. Konja Kisorc Dey, 




Simla 

PM) 

0 

0 

Kaliganj 

1 

0 

6 

Sympathisers, Mayuiyo 

10 

0 

0 

Ramkrishna .Vsrani, Chaudpnr 

27 

4 

II 

Students, ScottiJ'li Clnircli 




.\ Friend 

1 

0 

ll 

College, Calcutta . 

97 

0 

0 

Sm. 3ra.va Debi, Allahabad ■ ■ 

2 

0 

0 

Mr. H. L. Roy, Bhagalpur 

;i 

0 

0 

Jharia Raj High S('hool, and 




Sj. Ashutosh Ghosh, 




Ikiarding 

4 

0 

II 

Daltauganj 

26 

12 

0 

Sj. Rash Behari Laha, Cal. ... 

10 

0 

It 

Indian Patriots, Persia 

124 

0 

'1 

Dr. R. P. Roy, Ngape 

:l 

0 

II 

Sj. Paresh Ch. Das (Tiipl.'i. 




Ramakrishua Seva Sumity. 




Dscch 

20 

0 

0 

/Vjmirganj 

s 

0 

n 

Sm. Kumudini Basu, Calcutta 

10 

0 

II 

Mazilpore Satsanga 

20 

0 

0 

Mr. E. K. Laksluna Goniular, 




Medical College Students Club, 




Eklasapuram 

5 

0 

0 

Calcutta 

'29 

0 

(1 

Sj. Ramkrishna Surkar, Cal. 

10 

0 

0 

1'IckkI Relief Committee, 




Sjs. Jugal Kishorc & Phani 




Chandemagore 

too 

0 

0 

B. Rudrn, Calcutta 

10 

0 

0 

Bi'iigalce Community, 




Sj. Sashi Bh. Kudra, Cal. .. 

2 

0 

0 

Mayjiiyo 

6 10 

0 

,, Pashnpati Kumar, Cal. ... 

1 

0 

0 

Ramakrishnn Vedanta Society 

12 

0 

0 

A Friend, Cal. 

2 

0 

0 
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Others 

1 

0 

0 
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1 

0 

Si. Ashutosh Biswas 

2 

0 

0 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMl 
VIVEKANANDA 


XXII 


England, 

23rd January, i8g6. 


... I have been smelling something since last few issues of The Brahma- 
vadin. Are you going to join the h — s? This time you simply gave yourselves 
up. Why, you get in a notice of the h — lectures in the body of your notes. Any 
suspicion of niy connection with the h — s will spoil my work both in America and 
England and well it may. They are thought by all people of sound mind to be 
wrong, and true it is that they arc held so, and you know it full well. I am afraid 
you want to overreach me. You think you can get more subscribers in England 
by advertising C. ? Fool that you are. 

I du not want to quarrel with the li — s, but my position is entirely ignoring 
them. . . . 

Now I would have no traitors, I tell you plainly, I would not be played upon 
by any rogue. No hypocrisy with me. Hoist your flag and give public notice 
in your paper that you have given up all connections with me, and join the . . . 
camp of the h~s or cease to have anything whatsoever to do with them. I give 
you very plain words indeed. I shall have one man only to follow me but he 
must be true and faithful unto death. I do not care for success or no success. I 
am tired of this nonsense of preaching all the world over. Did any of C.'s people 
come to my help when I was in England? Fudge! I must keep my movement 
pure or I will have none. 

Yours, 

V. 
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P.5. Reply sharp your decision. I am very decided on this point. The 
Brahmavadin is for preaching Vedanta and not h — .... I almost lose my 
patience when I see these underhand dealings. . . . This is the world— those 
whom you love best and help most try to cheat you. . . . 


XXIII 


BEN'ARISS, 

I2ih February, igo 2 . 


May all powers come unto you ! May Mother Herself be your hands and 
mind! It is immense power — irresistible — that I pray for you, and, if possible, 
along with it infinite peace. . . . 

If there was any truth in Sri Ramakrislma, may He take you into His leading, 
even as He did me, nay, a thousand times more ! 


THE CHRIST WE WORSHIP 

By THE Editor 

'*If T, as an Oriental, have to worship Jesns of Nazareth, there is only one way left to 
me, that is, to w -rsliip him as God and nothing else.**— S’lt'iiini VivcUanaucia. 


I 

Christmas is drawing nigh with it‘> 
celebration of the sacr^ birth of Jesus, 
and as usual, many of the Ashramas ami 
centres of the Ramakrishna Order as 
also many Hindu householders will 
observe the occasion with reverence and 
devotion. We are not unaware that 
this catholicity of ours is being mis- 
understood and misinterpreted in some 
quarters. The attitude of the Christian 
missionaries in this matter is well- 
known. It would not be out of ))lace, 
therefore, if we write a few words in 
explanation of our outlook. 

Not long ago, a very prominent 
Hindu gentleman referred to our ob- 
ser\’ation of the birthday of Christ as of 
other Incarnations and prophets and 
deprecated it as giving a handle to the 
enemies of Hinduism. He clearly told 
us that w'hat we consider as our catho- 
licity is looked upon by many non- 
Hindus as want of religious conviction. 
This objection has no doubt some force. 
There arc also other objections. Why 
do we worship Christ as a Divine In- 


carnation? How are we convinced of 
his Divinily ? Or is it a slavish homage 
to the religion of the ruling race ? Will 
not such worship lake away from tlic 
distinctions of Hinduism and make it 
liable to be demoralised? These arc 
questions that require to be properly 
answered. 

We must say that the Christian mi.v 
sionaries in India have done a great dis- 
service to ns in this matter. Why wc 
revere Christ we shall explain later on. 
This reverence of ours has been exploit- 
ed by the missionaries to prove to the 
world the growing Christianisation of 
India. Such a claim is after all foolish. 
But the rc.sult of it has been that many 
Hindus have stiffened their attitude to- 
wards the growing assimilation of Christ 
into Hinduism, and to that extent 
Hinduism has been the loser. It is not 
in this way that the servants of Christ 
should serve their Master. We shall 
cite one example. In the early days 
of the Ramakrishna Order, shortly after 
the passing of Sri Ramakrishna, the 
disciples of the Master, those who had 
already lenounced the world and were 
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living in the monastery at Baranagore, 
went to the village Antpiir and there 
talked of Christ on the Christmas Eve. 
We quote from tlie Life of Sri Rama- 
krishna : 

''During the latter part of December, 
1885, the members of the Baraiiagorc 
monafetexy went to Antpur at the invita- 
tion of Baburam’s mother. Here Naren- 
dra gathered all the young disciples of 
the Master and in the fervour of spiritual 
enthusiasm which was evoked here, the 
bond of fellowship among them was 
definitely sealed. The enthusiasm 
reached its height, quite unconsciously, 
on Christmas Eve, when before a burn- 
ing log of wood Narendra and his 
brothers kept vigil, talking passionately 
of the life of Christ and the glories of 
renunciation. This stirred up the dor- 
mant spirit of renunciation in those who 
had lagged behind, and shortly after 
their return, the Baranagore monastery 
had its full complement of monks, all 
pledged to a life of the highest 
asceticism.’* 

This is all that took place. Yet some 
missionaries have cxplaine<1 it as Christ 
giving birth to the Ramakri.shna Order. 
One Christian weekly wrote that the 
Ramakrishna Mission was profoundly 
influenced by Christianity. Yet when 
we requested the editor to furnish facts 
and figures to substantiate his remarks, 
he observed a discreet silence. The mis- 
take of the Christian missionaries lies in 
the fact that they observe only one fact 
and at once jump to a general conclu- 
sion. If they note all the facts and 
influences that have gone to make the 
Ramakrishna Order, or the mind of the 
modern Hindus, they will find that 
Christ is but one of the many influences, 
and not a very powerful influence for 
the matter of that. Another mistake is 
that th^ often mix up the Western 
civilisation and Christianity. We have 
been much influenced by the Western 
civilisation. But the Western civilisa- 
tion is not necessarily Christianity. If 
we^ strictly analyse the powers that have 
builded up the Ramakrishna Order, we 
shall find that the influence of Christian- 


ity is iiirinitesimal. Take The Gospel of 
Sri Ramakrishna in which the daily 
conversations and movements of the 
Master are faithfully recorded. How 
many references are there to Christ or 
Christianity 7 Yet it is these divine 
talks that built up the life of the 
disciples. And after the passing of the 
Master, how hnig did they dwell on 
Christ ? No doubt on some holy days of 
Christianity they sometimes discussed 
the life and teachings of Jesus ; but so 
they did of the other prophets and In- 
carnations. ^luch is sometimes made of 
the disciples* and especially of Naren- 
dra’s attraction for that great book. The 
Imitation of Christ. But they forget in 
their zeal that the beauty and attraction 
of the book does not consist in its being 
written by a Christian monk in his pas- 
sionate devotion to Christ, but in the 
fervid expression of love, devotion, self- 
resignation, humility, renunciation and 
other such spiritual qualities uhich be- 
long as much to Christian religious life 
as to all others. It is the expression of 
those universal spiritual qualities,— so 
eloquent, so passionate, so sincere, — 
that evoked the appreciation of the dis- 
ciples and they loved this book and still 
love it. But it should be mentioned 
that by the time the Ramakrishna 
Mission was organised by Swami Vive- 
kananda after his return from the West, 
the Imitation was almost entirely for- 
gotten. Says Sister Nivedita in her The 
Master As I Saw Him, " ' Silence, all 
ye teachers ! And silence, ye prophets ! 
Speak Thou alone, 0 Lord, unto my 
soul !* was. years after a sentence that 
the Swami quoted at a venture as all 
that he then remembered of Thomas d 
Kempis. For it is perhaps needless to 
say that while this book took its place 
by degrees amongst experiences remem- 
bered, the Gita grew every day in ful- 
ness of power and beauty in the minds 
of these Hindu children of Rama- 
krishna.” 

Then there is the most important con- 
sidcration : the methods of Sddhand. 
The greatest formative influences are 
these daily practices. How much of 
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Christianity has been indented into 
them? Nothing. For the methods are 
all purely Hindu-— that is to say, so far 
as the members are born Hindus and 
we know that the original disciples were 
all Hindus, and even now the non- 
Hindu elements in the membership of 
the Order is negligible. The daily life 
that is lived in the monasteries of the 
Order are purely Hindu, except so far 
as the general life of India has been in- 
fluenced by Western culture and insti- 
tutions. Wc still worship idols and 
believe in them. The superstitious 
scriptures are still holy to us. And our 
aspiration is still the realisation of that 
beatific state which has been proclaimed 
in India from times immemorial as the 
goal of all life. 

How then are we deeply influenced 
by Christianity? It is not at all our 
purpose to deny that Christ has cast 
some influence on us. We revere him 
as one of the Divine Messengers. And 
surely that reverence must have its in- 
fluence. But what we contend is that 
placed beside the other influences, it is 
not such as the missionaries claim. Is 
it not foolishness to say that Christ was 
the origin of the Ramakrishna Order 
when wc know' that Sri Ramakrishna 
himself had ordained eleven of his dis- 
ciples as monks and had left instructions 
with his chief disciple to build up the 
Order ? 

As regards our philanthropic works, 
we must say that the Western methods 
of organisation have been of much 
help to us. But the spirit of service 
had not to be borrow'ed from any one. 
Was it not in India that hospitals for 
even animals had been established in the 
middle ages? Was not the great 
Buddha’s ideal enough for us, supposing 
that the Hindu teachings and examples 
did not suffice ? And then, service, 
love, these can never be learnt from 
any one. These must awake anew in 
every heart. The spirit must be there 
alre^y. Only the expressions and 
their methods can be learnt. 

Some two or three years ago, Mahesh 
Chandra Ghosh, in course of a review 


of a book on the Christ by a Christian 
missionary, pointed put that there was 
nothing in the life and teachings! of 
Christ, which was not already in 
Hinduism. He gave an impressive cata- 
logue in support of his thesis. When 
the missionaries claim that they are 
going to fulfil Hinduism by their pro- 
pagation of Christianity, they must be 
prepared to receive such answers. We 
must say, however, that we do not 
entirely accept Mr. Ghosh’s attitude. It 
is quite true that there is, when ana- 
lysed, nothing new in Christ’s teaching; 
yet the w^hole is something unique and 
as such deserves to be assimilated into 
Hinduism. 

II 

Therefore we say that Christian mis- 
sionaries are doing a disservice to 
Hinduism by their extravagant claims 
when the result of such claims is only 
a stiffened attitude on the part of the 
Hindus. For we do want to assimilate 
the Christ, because to assimilate more 
and more and to become universal every 
moment is the fundamental aim of 
Hinduism. The moment Hinduism will 
become narrow and limited, it will die. 
Universality is the very basis of its 
existence. 

This universality and catholicity is 
often misunderstood as want of convic- 
tion and indifference. That is because 
the ideas of God and religion prevailing 
among large sections of humanity are 
often crude and partial. Two facts have 
to be remembered: It is only in the 
mystic, supcrconscious state that we can 
derive any knowledge of God or the 
spiritual realities, and that not all, even 
there, can have the full knowledge of 
them. We have referred to these points 
in our September article. The idea of 
God as formed by the intellect is not 
the God that our whole being craves 
to possess. Reason concludes according 
to the ideas it has been previously 
moulded by. Our education, prevailing 
conceptions of the time, social needs and 
environments, all these contribute to our 
idea of God. It is the creation of the 
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intellect and moral consciousness. But 
in the superconscious state, our whole 
beings is concentrated, it becomes one. 
And then, the vision of God bursts on 
it. It is supernal. The intellect cannot 
conceive that entrancing vision. We 
then understand that it is foolish to 
dogmatise about God. Who knows how 
He will reveal Himself to us ? We feel 
that there can be no defining of Him. 
There are those who see only a little of 
Him. They may make the blunder of 
thinking that God is all that they know. 
But there are others who see various 
aspects of Him, — they can no longer 
be fanatical. It is a misfortune of the 
Scinilic relitaons that they do not believe 
in the multiple vision of God. India 
has been very fortunate in this respect. 
We have various records of God-vision, 
describing God in infinite variegation. 
In India the conviction is deep-rooted 
that God has various aspects and forms, 
and that according to one*s spiritual 
tendencies and capacity, one perceives 
one form or another of God. Those 
who are “large vessels** may have 
visions of several aspects of Cod. But 
none can say he has exhausted Him. 
This conviction saves us from jnelding 
to the generalisations of the intellect 
which would fain stereotype tlic concep- 
tion of G(^ according to its background. 
It also saves us from dogniatism and 
fanaticism. This crnivictioii makc.s all 
the difference between Hindus and non- 
Ilindus in matters of religions outlf*o’ s. 

It will be seen from what we have said 
above that we have as a race an innate 
tendency to look always for more and 
more of God. The revelation of God 
is not yet exhausted. We have not 
known all of Him yet. So we W’atch. 
Perchance in other times and countries 
there have been other revelations that 
we do not know of. It is quite pro- 
bable that in future there will be fur- 
ther revelations. So we w’atch with re- 
verence and welcome in our heart. We 
cannot make that distinction betw’ccn 
one revelation of God and another, 
which seems so necessary and final to 
the non-Hindus. These arc not tw^o 
2 


different Gods, but two expressions of 
the same Beloved, and in whatever form. 
He is always the same. Through the 
many, there is always the One. The 
charge of the non-Hindus that Hindu 
catholicity is taiilamount to indifference 
is, therefore, extremely ill-informed and 
baseless. Our conception of God differs 
from theirs, that is all. 

Fortunately, however, this extreme 
monotheistic tendency of the West is 
already being called in question. The 
complete fairness of the Hindu attitude 
is being appreciated by the better minds 
of the West. That God is not limited 
within a single vision is appearing more 
and more true to them, and they arc 
learning to revere the other revelations. 
But apart from this, there are oth.er 
forces at work, — the forces of life it- 
self. The modern civilisation with ils 
emphasis on individual solidarity and 
uniqueness, and its recognition of the 
multiplicity of life*s expression, is com- 
ing to feel, though slowly, that the ful- 
filment of individuals and of life cannot 
l)e through one fixed distinct spiritual 
form, but that there nv^st be at the end 
.also ns much variety as there is now 
in the middle. It is not a denial of 
fimdamciital unity, however. The ideal 
that is slowly emerging is of unity in 
variety. The variotis psychological coii- 
dit-'ons of the modem times demar.d the 
promulgation of a so-called polytheistic 
religion. Thus Aldoiis Huxley, one of 
the most brilliant of modern English 
essayists, a grandson of the famous 
Thomas Henry Huxley, writing in an 
American monthly rcccaitly, observes: 

“Monotheism and polytheism arc doc- 
trines equally necessary and equally 
true. Man can and does conceive of 
himself and of the world as being, now 
essentially many, and now essentially 
one. Therefore — since God, for onr 
human purposes, is simply life in so far 
as man can conceive it as a whole — the 
Divine is both one and many. A purely 
monotheistic religion is thus seen to be 

inadeiiuate and unrealistic If 

men are ever to rise again from the 
depths into which they arc now’ descend- 
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iug, it will only be with the aid of a 
new religion of life. And since life is 
diverse, the new religion will have to 
have many Gods. ^Many ; but since the 
individual man is a unity in his various 
multiplicity, also one ... It will have 
to be all, in a word, that human life 
actually is, not merely the symbolical 
expression of one of its aspects.** 

& we Hindus need not be perturbed 
by meaningless criticism. The tendency 
of the w-orld is tou’ards accejiting unr 
view-point. The time will sf>on come 
when people will feel that any fana- 
ticism and narrowness is unbecoming of 
their dignity. They will feel lhat it is 
unnatural to look upon God as giving 
one revelation oidy and that there can 
be no end to our knowing of Him. It 
is said that Sri Ramakrishna’s strongest 
rebuke to any who would fail to appre- 
ciate different revelations of God, was tn 
call him ‘'one-sided.** The day will 
come wdicn every cultured man will feel 
that to be "one-sided** is a great shame. 
Fanaticism is often glorified as NisUid, 
one-pointed devotion or what is called 
religious conviction. But Nisthd is not 
really fanaticism, iVn important point 
of practical religion has to be considered 
here. 

Though the Hindus believe that the 
revelation of God is c!idless and diverse, 
they yet know that in order to raise the 
mind to the Divine level where alone 
spiritual realisations are possible, it is 
necessary to concentrate on <mic parti- 
cular aspect of God and pursue it till 
it is fully realised. We should not take 
up one aspect to-day and another the 
next day. Sri Ramakrishna used to ex- 
plain this point in many different ways : 
If a man wants to dig a well, he must 
continue to dig in one place till water 
has been found. Again, if a man wants 
to climb to the roof of a house, he may 
do so in various ways, by means of a 
staircase, or a rope-ladder, or a bamboo. 
He, however, must choose one of them 
and use it till he has reached the roof. 
If he changes his means again and again 
he will never reach it. This fixity Is 
railed Nisthit It is a necessary limita- 


tion. Of course, such as we most of us 
are, we cannot but accept this limitation 
in our practical spiritual life. But this 
acceptance must be earnest and sincere. 
That is to say, our Samskdras, innate 
tendencies, naturally incline us towards 
a particular aspect of God. Hinduism 
fortunately speaks of God in various 
forms and aspects, and there is thus a 
wide range of choice. So we choose 
according to our inclinations. Our 
whole soul goes to the particular aspect 
w’e have chosen, and we try so that our 
consciousness and life may become 
moulded to the being of God in that 
aspect. This is ^'is^hd and Sddhand. 
This is absolutely necessary. [By the 
way, we must mention that there is also 
a way by which the mentality may he 
created, which will be all-inclusive and 
universal. We spoke of it in our ^larch 
article. But we admit that that path is 
yet trodden by few.] 

But there is a danger lurking be- 
hind this Nisthd. It may easily lapse 
iiito faiialicisni ami narrowness. We 
may, in our /cal, forget that there arc 
other aspects of God equally dear and 
valid. This danger is obviated by 
(oiistnntly rcnicnibcring that God is 
illimitable and th !t our own chosen 
as]>cct is only a part, not the whole, 
of Him. This recollection will make 
humble and open-minded. Wo 
shall become more and more catholic. 
Wc shall not deny any aspect of God, 
but .«hall welcome it with reverence, 
though our own teinpcramcnt may 
not be quite conformable to it. But we 
inii.st point out clearly that Nisthd is 
(piite different from what is generally 
called religious conviction. Religious 
conviction presupposes a discrimination 
between right and wrong religions. 
Wc search and find out the true religion 
and we are convinced. Nisthd docs 
not presuppose any such search of the 
true among the false. All arc true, but 
we choose according to our likes, tlia. 
is all. 

Ill 

So we need not trouble ourselvc=> 
much about religious conviction, ror 
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we have Nisthd, we know, and our 
religious outlook is different from that 
of our critics. And about the fear of 
our co-religionists that we arc un- 
consciously being influenced by the 
religion of the ruling race, need we 
say that it is absolutely baseless? We 
do not deny that the fear is not un- 
natural. Subject races have often 
been thus dominated by the culture 
and religion of the ruling nations, 
and their degradation has been in- 
evitable. But in the present case, we 
cannot say that it is such a domina- 
tion. We arc aware that the cul- 
tural aggression of the West in India 
has been great, and that even now we 
have not outgrown completely our 
infatuation for Western ideas and 
institutions even when they are posi- 
tively harmful. W'e have almost lost 
touch with the soul of India. And it 
is true there was a time when to be- 
come a Christian w^as considered a 
height of fashion. But that extreme 
phase is passed now. We arc slowdy 
waking up to the dangeroiisness of 
our situation, and the soul of India 
has already asserted itself, though it 
may not be quite apparent in all de- 
partments of our life. But in so far 
as vte are concerned, and we believe 
there are many others who stand with 
us, we do not think that our homage 
to Christ is a slavish one. We stand 
for Hindu orthodoxy and yet for all 
that is true and real in other cul- 
tures and religions ; because orthodox 
Hinduism is not irreconcilable with 
catholicity, but is on the other hand 
synonymous with it. Surely we can- 
not be accused of imitation and sub- 
servience. We see that Hinduism has 
in its bosom scope for any number 
of creeds, in fact it wants more and 
more of them to be of ever greater 
service to humanity. To recognise 
Jesus Christ and other alien prophets 
and to assimilate them and their 
teaching are, according to us, a ful- 
filment of our duty to our religion. 
Especially in the present age; we must 
remember that Hinduism has a very 


onerous task before it. P'irst of all, 
Hindus must live, and that cannot be 
unless we become again spiritually 
aggressive. It has been the privilege 
and great function of Hinduism to 
assimilate all new-comers into its 
fold. It has not done this duty by 
Islam fully yet, nor by Christianity. 
This failure is the cause of the great 
stagnation of life, that has overtaken 
the Hindu race. We must become 
active and vigorous again. There 
must be awakening and movement 
at the very source and basis of our 
life, religion. So we must become 
assimilative again. There is also the 
question of nation-building in India. 
We may have a state. But that can 
at most be secular and will thus fail 
to touch us to our depths which arc 
religious. A cultural and spiritual 
unity to be cstal>lished among the 
different races of India, the Hindu 
genius of assimilation must become 
active again. Other races also must 
become assimilative of course. But 
considering the tendencies prevailing 
among them, it is clear that in this 
process of unification and assimila- 
tion, Hinduism must play the pro- 
minent and the essential part. But 
how can that be if we Hindus be- 
come unnaturally conservative and 
deny room to other religious ideals 
and methods in our fold, simply be- 
cause they arc alien-born? We must 
never forget that the task of real 
nation-building in India is laid essen- 
tially on the shoulders of the Hindus. 
All must unite. But l)eforc that we 
must become uni\ersal ; we must 
prepare a hearty welcome for all those 
who happen to be outside our fold 
at present. Our welcome should not 
be like the welcome to the defeated by 
the conquering hosts. We shall in- 
vite equals among equals. They shall 
come in with all their treasures intact 
and they shall live among us undis- 
turbed. That kind of catholic atmo 
sphere must be created among us. 
Remember that if we can accomplish 
the task of achieving racial unity in 
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India, we shall solve a great prob- 
lem for the entire humanity which is 
now so sorely troubled by racial and 
cultural conflicts and animosities. 

We must not, therefore, be de- 
terred by ill-conceived criticisms of 
interested persons from accomplishing 
this great task of assimilation. We 
must remain faithful to the genius 
and function of our religion and cul- 
ture, however misconstrued our actions 
may be by others. 

It may be legitimately asked here: 
What and whom shall we assimilate? 
There may also be false religions and 
false prophets. Are we to swallow all 
without salt? If we are to discri- 
iriinatc, what shall be the standard 
of judgment? We admit the ques- 
tions are important and are not quite 
easy to answer. But one thing is 
certain. Assimilation cannot be a 
sudden precipitate action. It will be 
a slow process, a transformation from 
within. That is to say, time which Is 
a great judge of things is always in 
our favour. We shall know what is 
true and what false if only we allow 
some time to pass. And of course, 
a tree is known by its fruits. 
Christianity has proved its great worth 
by the fruits it has borne, so also 
Islam. There is thus not much doubt 
left in the human mind about the 
truth and greatness of Christ and his 
leaching or about Muhammad and his 
religion. We may approve or disap- 
prove details. But about the essen- 
tials we have little doubt. There 
would, therefore, be little harm done, 
if w'e assimilate tlieiii at once. Only 
about new-fangled ideas should a 
sceptical attitude be maiiitainc-d. 
Many queer ideas are being propa- 
gated in the name of religion all over 
the world. We must wait and see 
how they fare and what results they 
produce. And we must allow time to 
winnow the chaff from the grains. 
And then v;e shall see that Ave are 
unconsciously assimilating whatever 
truth there is in them. 


But there is another aspect of the 
question, which requires a more 
searching enquiry. Are all teachers 
really Incarnations of God? is there 
no difference between prophet and 
prophet? Should they all receive the 
same lioiioi'^r from us? We must say 
that for most of us, the cpiestion of 
distinction between the prophets 
should not arise. They arc so high 
above us, they are all so great, they 
have all done such great service to 
humanity that it is almost churlish 
to seek to measure them with the 
standards of our puny understanding. 
And what honour can we do even 
to the least of them ? The liii-he.' t 
tribute that our heart can pay to him 
is not even onc-iiiillioiith of what is 
really due to him. So this question 
should not arise. But of course it is 
not quite pointless. Among Ilindns, 
there is the idea that medita- 
tion on and worship of Diviiio 
Incarnations lead to the realisation of 
Cod Himself. We believe that there 
is no (lifTcrencc between tlie Incarna- 
tions and God. But prophets are not 
all Incarnations. If we do not know 
Avho really are huniaii and who 
Divine, wc may be misled. For tlieie 
is the other idea that if wc worship 
a prophet who is not a Divine Incar- 
nation, we may achieve some results, 
but we shall not realise God. So we 
must know truly who among the great 
teachers are really Divine Incarna- 
tions. It is needless to mention that 
a categorical reply to this question is 
not possible. But here again time is 
a great help. Wc shall know the 
tree by its fruits. For ourselves, v/e 
need not make any secret that we de- 
pend essentially on the testimony of 
Sri Ramakrishna. He slated to his 
disciples which among the great ones 
were really Divine Incarnations and 
which merely prophets. About Christ, 
his testimony was that he was indeed 
a Divine Incarnation. How did he 
know? What was his standard of 
judgment? There is no doubt that 
lie possessed powers which wc cannot 
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even dream of. And perhaps a pro- 
bable explanation is not impossible. 
Every person represents a mode of 
consciousness. Divinity also repre- 
sents a state of consciousness. If the 
perception of a person produces the 
same state of consciousness as corres- 
ponds to. the Divine level, we may 
conclude that the person is really 
Divine. If, on the other hand, the 
perception of him evokes a conscious- 
ness below the Divine plane, the con- 
clusion is obvious that that person is 
not a Divine Incarnation. Of course 
in this test, it must first of all be en- 
sured that the perception itself is a 
correct one. Hence the testing mind 
must be absolutely pure, disinterested 
and unbiased. It is interesting to 
note here that Sri Ramakrislina did 
not believe in the beginning in the 
Divinity of Sri Cfiaitanya. He con- 
sidered him as merely a great spiritual 
teacher. But once he had a vision of 
him. The experience of that vision con- 
vinced him that he was indeed a Divine 
Incarnation. About Muhammad, he 
said that he was only a prophet and 
not a Divine Incarnation. 

IV 

From the above fact is derived an 
important item of our csliniation of 
Christ. For it is needless to say that 
our view of Christ is not necessarily 
the same as that of the orthodox 
Christians. Orthodox Christians find 
great significance in the crucified 
Christ. The crucifixion of Christ has 
for them a cosmic value ; and deep 
theological truths are coinidered to lie 
behind it. The historical Christ is 
also supposed to prove some cosmic 
truths, and it is claimed that he has 
established morality on earth. We 
confess that we do not possess any 
expert knowledge of Christian theo- 
logy. But still, we may be permitted 
to say how Christ appeals to us. 
Strange as it may seem, the crucifixion 
of Christ does not appeal to us much. 
A learned professor once remarked 
that the death of Socrates was grander 
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than that of Christ. Divested of 
theological interpretations, Christ's 
death loses much of its glory. It 
only proves the degraded conditions 
of the contemporary Jews. If it is 
considered to show Christ's suffering 
for the sinning mankind, there is the 
Hindu belief that all Divine Incar- 
nations arc born out of infinite mercy 
for the suffering humanity and a 
further crucifixion is not neces- 
sary to demonstrate that fact. As re- 
gards the historicity of Christ, we beg 
leave to point out that the eternal 
truth of Christ docs not depend any 
way on his being historical, but on 
his being eternal ; whether one is 
eternal or not is known only through 
mystic awareness and not through 
historicity. We never bother about 
the historicity of Krishna or Rama. 
They may be historical personages. 
They may not l)c. It is enough that 
they are realisable even now in the 
superconscious state. So about Christ. 
We are content to know that Christian 
mystics had his supernal vision. That 
is the fundamental knowledge and 
evidence. 

As regards tlic establishment of 
morality on earth by Christ, as is 
claimed by seme Christians, we have 
to confess we do not understand it. 
Did not morality exist l^efore Christ? 
Or docs it not exist where Christian- 
ity has not been propagated? A 
learned English gentleman, John W. 
Graham, M.A., D.Litt., writing some- 
time ago in The Hibberl Journal on 
‘‘A Religion for the Educated Indian," 
remarked : 

"One more element must enter in 
— an urgent and powerful ethical 
application. Indians can think much 
better than they can act. In my lec- 
ture I urged that the truth of the 
Divine in Man was incompatible with 
war, with race hatred, with the degra- 
dation of women and with caste. . . . 
Indians need to learn the value and 
dignity of truthfulness, the moral 
ansemia which follows sexual in- 
dulgence, the public rottenness of 
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taking bribes. TSey need to learn 
that begging is not a spiritual but a 
disgraceful way of getting a living. 
They need to be more public-spirited 
towards one another and kinder to 
animals.” And some people need 
to learn that to be silly is extremely 
ludicrous. It is unthinkable that a 
sensible man can write the above. It 
is irresponsible remarks like these that 
provoke one to enquire about the 
moral conditions of the Christian 
nations. Really we do not under- 
stand what they mean when they 
claim that Christ established morality 
on earth. 

These are not, therefore, the ele- 
ments in the Christ, that appeal to 
us. Our outlook is different. When 
Christ says that he is the w’ay, it at 
once appeals to us. We Hindus are 
constantly looking for new revelations 
of the Divine and for the ways to 
those revelations. If Christ shows a 
new revelation and provides the way 
thereto, he is indeed a precious addi- 
tion to our spiritual ideals and 
methods. We say that if one is really 
a Divine Incarnation, the meditation 
on him will reveal to us God in a 
new aspect. We want to meditate on 
Christ ; and through that meditation 
want to forget the world and our 
finite self, till we are oned with the 
Divine. We have said before that 
meditation on any prophet does not 
lead to God. Christ is a Divine In- 
carnation, meditation on him is 
effective. Every form has a corre- 
sponding idea behind. The forms of 
the Incarnations have some Divine 
aspects behind. Their forms corre- 
spond to the Divine alone, to nothing 
else. Not so the forms of others. 
God, as we know, has infinite aspects. 
Naturally, therefore, a Divine Incar- 
nation represents God in one or seve- 
ral of those aspects. If we meditate 
on him, we shall reach God in those 
aspects. We consider that Christ re- 
presents God in certain aspects. 
Those who would know God in those 
aspects can very well take to the 


meditation of Christ,— he is the way, 
the mould, — and they will eventually 
reach God. So we want Christ. For 
he is another way. Rama is one way, 
Krishna is another. So is Christ. It 
is through the infinite mercy of God 
that a new way is revealed to men. 
Such revelations are not plentiful. In 
several centuries, one way opens. 
These ways are so rare and precious 
that only crass thoughtlessness would 
neglect or deny them. We welcome 
every new path. That will make our 
life richer. Christ is the type, the 
way, and as such he appeals to us 
most. 

We have remarked before that God- 
vision is a fact of the superconscious 
state. What effects a Christ produces 
on the society or the state, are imma- 
terial spiritually. They are too extra- 
neous. The real and essential thing 
is that he is God Himself. “I and my 
Father are one.” Everything else is 
unspiritual. Not that we do not ap- 
preciate these extraneous implications 
of Christ. They have their value and 
interest. But the central interest of 
Christ for us lies in his being a new 
way to and form of the Divine. We 
Hindus classify the various relations 
of the individual soul with God into 
six categories : Sdftfa (calm, peaceful 
relation, the relation of a son to 
father), Ddsya (the relation of a ser- 
vant to his master), Sakhya (friend- 
ship), Vdisalya (the relation of a 
mother to her child), Madhura (the re- 
lation between lovers) and Abheda 
(non-difference, the monistic outlook). 
It is possible to classify all the Divine 
Incarnations and the ways proposed 
by them and other prophets under 
the above six categories. Christ for 
us represents the Sdnta and Ddsya 
ideals. Of these he is a very fine 
type. 

The second thing that impresses us 
very much about Christ is his ab- 
solute purity. Such a pure character 
the world has scarcely seen. He is the 
very embodiment of purity. No touch 
of ’Kdinini (sex) and Kdnchana (goW) 
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is in him. He is above all earthly 
contamination. Then, there is his 
great compassion for the suffering 
men and women. But we do not be- 
lieve in that peculiar doctrine which 
believes that whoever would be bap- 
tised in the name of Christ will 
attain salvation. That appears too 
mysterious to us. Whoever would 
live up to Christ, would surely attain 
salvation, because they would become 
pure and perfect like Christ himself. 
Salvation cannot be had through any 
make-shift. 

We have tried to indicate our atti- 
tude towards Christ* But wc must 
confess that it is only a feeble and a 
partial attempt and should not be con- 
sidered as a full presentation of the 
Hindu attitude towards Christ. We 
have stressed only the important fea- 
tures. But one thing is certain. 
Christ is for us only one among 
many, he is not the one. This point 
should never be forgotten, for then 
our attitude will be entirely mistaken. 
Christ docs not seem anything alien 
to us. As wc read the Gospels, we 
feel as if we are watching the career 


of one of our own Divine Incarnations. 
The same urge, the same teaching, 
the same emphasis on renunciation, the 
same self-resignation to God. He 
seems a typical Aryan teacher. That 
is why Christ appeals to us at once. 
Not the Christ of the Church but as 
he emerges from the pages of the 
Gospels. Our understanding of Christ 
may not be orthodox. But it has its 
value. And perchance many who 
have lost faith in the religion of Jesus 
Christ as presented by the Christian 
Churches, may find some light in our 
understanding of him. Obviously 
there is a great need of an Aryan 
interpretation of Christ. 

“Our salutations go to all the past 
prophets, whose teachings and lives 
we have inherited, whatever might 
have been their race, clime or creed! 
Oiir salutations go to all those God- 
like men and women, who are work- 
ing to help humanity, whatever be 
their birth, colour or race I Our saluta- 
tions to those who are coming in the 
future, — living Gods, — ^to work un- 
selfishly for our descendants !** 
(Sw'ami Vivekananda). 
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M 1 DDI.K OF May, 1913. 

After morning meditation, Swami 
Brahmananda was sitting in his room at 
the Belur Math. Some monks and the 
Disciple were seated before him on the 
floor. The Swami said : 

''Ask me whatever you want to 
know.** 

Disciple ; *‘Maharai, how can one be 
devoted to the Lord?** 

Swami : *'By association with the de- 
votees: you must observe their ways 
and follow the same in your life. You 
must put questions to them and resolve 
your doubts. Merely listening to what 
they say of their own accord will not 
do. You must practise continence 


{Brahmacharya) and Sddhand, otherwise 
spiritual instructions will not fructify in 
your life. Merely by reading the scrip- 
tures, you cannot grasp their true mean- 
ing. Read Sri Sri Rdntakrishna Kathd~ 
mriia (The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna) 
and similar other books and try to un- 
derstand their meaning. The more you 
will read, the newer and newer will be 
the import you will discover in them. 
The Sddhaka undertsands one way by 
hearing of God from others, but differ- 
ently by practising Sddhand, and still 
more differently by realising God. Nag 
Mahasay (Durga Charan Nag, a disciple 
of Sri Ramakrishna) said beautifully: 
'What use rowing if the boat is an- 
chored ?* This rare human birth is use- 
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less, if you do not try to realise the 
I^rd. Sankara said that the human 
birth, the desire for liberation and the 
shelter of a sage, these occur only to 
very fortunate souls. Nag Maliasay had 
another saying : 'It is* easy to attain 
fame, but very difficult to give up. He 
who can renounce it, is a real Sddhu.^ ** 

A Devotee : “How can one conquer 
lust ?“ 

Su'ami ; “By repeating His name and 
by contemplating on Him. Do you un- 
derstand ?“ 

Devotee : “But I could not conquer 
it any way.*’ 

Su>ami : “Then marry. Always rea- 
son. Others can accomplish many 
things, why can you not? You must. 
Call on Him in whatever ways you like, 
— meditate on Him, repeat His name, 
or sing His praise. Do not doubt, do 
not lose self-confidence.** 

Disciple : “The Master said that one 
should go into solitude or a secret place 
and cry unto the Lord. Which should 
we emphasise, — agoing into solitude or 
associating with the devotees?** 

Swami : “If you meditate in solitude, 
the mind will easily go inwards, it will 
be less disturbed by foreign thoughts. 
But you must always and everywhere 
as.sociate with the devotees. Until you 
have advanced a little, you cannot live 
in perfect solitude. Many have gone 
mad by seeking absolute solitude 
prematurely. As I said the other 
day, one cannot be completely 
solitary until the mind has been 
lost in Samddhi and God. One benefit 
of the society of the Sddhus is that you 
can observe their character. You can- 
not be as impressed by reading book as 
by observing them. Adhar Ch. Sen (a 
disciple of Sri Ramakrishna) often used 
to come to the Master in company with 
a school .sub-inspector. The latter 
gentleman often used to have a kind of 
trance. One day a little after they had 
arrived, the Master w^ent into Samddhi. 
His face was lighted with a divine smile, 
as if he could not contain the great joy 
within him. On seeing this, Adhar 
Babu said to his companion ; 'By seeing 


your trance, I conceived a disgust for 
it it seemed to suggest a great 
suffering within you. Can the Divine 
ecstasy ever cause pain? The blissful 
ecstasy of the Master has opened my 
eyes. I would have found it impossible 
to come here any more, if his trance 
also had been like yours.* 

“A man once visited Trailinga Swami. 
While returning, he thought that since 
the Swami did not speak, it was no use 
going to him. Nevertheless he paid him 
another visit and sat near him. The 
Swami suddenly began to cry piteously. 
Then suddenly again be began to laugh 
ecstatically. On seeing this, the man 
thought : ‘Oh, what I have learnt to-day 
I could not gather even from a thousand 
books. When I shall be as restless for 
God as wdieii the Sw’anii cried, I shall 
sec Him. And when He will shower 
His grace on me, I shall enjoy as miicii 
bliss as the Swami did when he 
laughed.* ** 

A Devotee : “The other day you said 
that it was no use hurrying oneself, that 
one must wait for the proper hour. 
Should \WQ then give up yearning for 
the Lord?** 

Sii'ami : “I may have said so in 
another connection. What I meant 
by 'hurrying oneself’ was a temporary 
fit of re,stlessiiess, crying and otficr out- 
ward manifestations. Such fils pass in 
a few days, and then the man is lost 
in despair and lethargy and gives up all 
search for God. As for instance, G. 
Once he practised much Sddhand. But 
now he has conceived the idea of stud>'- 
ing Sanskrit grammar and become a 
scholar. Perhaps he wants to have fame 
by talking learned things.** 

Disciple : “The Master said well that 
if we dig at different places, we cannot 
make a well and get W'ater.** 

Swami: “Yes, it is so. One must 
stick on. If the restlessness is due to 
real love for God, even if one does not 
realise God, one cannot forget Him. 
Even if he does not sefc God for millions 
of lives, he will still steadily call on 
Him. Swami ji (Swami Vivekananda) 
said : 'A little awakening of the Ktin- 
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dcUini is dangerous.’ Unless the Kunda^ 
Uni rises to the higher planes, lust, 
auger and other low passions become 
very powerful. That is why the Vaish- 
nava Sddhands in the moods of a lover 
or friend are dangerous. Constantly 
dwelling on the lovc-relalions between 
Sri Krishna and Sri Radha, they cannot 
control their lust and are degraded. I 
know of one who practised this way 
for a long time, but afterwards married 
a bad woman. One, therefore, should 
not in the beginning study books on Sri 
Krishna’s love-relations with the Gopis. 

“Is it easy to meditate? If you hap- 
pen to cat a little too much, you can- 
not concentrate your mind. Meditation 
is possible, if you can keep lust, anger 
and all other passions in control. If 
any of them grows strong, you cannot 
have meditation. It is easy to buy two 
pice worth of cow-dung calces and ignite 
and sit within them.* Ihit real tapasyd 
is to restrain the passions and not give 
them expression. This indeed is the 
highest tapasyd. Do not be cast down 
if bad thoughts occasionally arise in 
your mind. Brush them aside.” 

Last Wekk of May, 1913. 

A monk was reading Sri Sri Rama- 
krishna Kathdmrita (The Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna) in the Visitors' Room of 
the Belur Monastery. In course of the 
reading Swaiiii Preinananda said in re- 
ference to Kcdarnath Chatterjec : 

“Formerly he used to live at Lahore 
and was a Bralimo. He had deep love 
for God. One day the thought of not 
having realised God so pained him that 
he went to jump from the top of a hill 
to kill himself. A cowherd boy saw 
him and said: ‘What are you doing?' 
Thus obstructed he eagerly asked the 
boy : ‘Shall I realise Cod ?’ The boy 

♦This is a kind of austerity called Vancha- 
tapAh. Four fires are burnt in four corners, — 
sometimes a complete circle of fire is also 
made, — and one sits«in the centre meditating 
or repeating mantrams, while the sun bums 
overhead. Thus passes the whole day. 
This practice is sometimes continued for 
<kiy8 together. 
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also said: ‘Surely you will.' Kedar 
took this assurance as from God Him- 
self, and he returned to Bengal. 

“While on his way to Calcutta, he by 
chance got down at Bali and drawn as 
it were by an invisible force, came to 
Sri Ramakrishna at Dakshineswar.” . . . 

Reader : “There are two different ver- 
sions of the meeting of Chaitanya and 
Rai Ramananda.” 

Swami : “Why should you believe 
everything ? Believe only in the 
authoritative books. . . . You must 
have great strength of mind.” 

The Swami sang: 

“Oh Mother, if I but die with Thy 
holy name on my lips, then must Thou 
save this helpless child of Thine. 

“I care not if I have killed the sacred 
cow or the holy Brahmin, or even the 
child in its mother’s womb. O, I care 
not if I have sinned by drinking, or 
even by killing a woman. 

“In spite of thc.se darkest sins, I know 
I can verily become Brahman, if I but 
die with Thy holy name on my lip.s.” 

“But you must not infer from this 
that you arc to sin now^ and take the 
name of the Mother at the dying mo- 
ments. Unlc.ss you repeat Her name 
even now with great faith and .strength 
of mind, you will not even remember it 
at the moment of death. 

“The essence of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
teaching is that one should give up all 
pride and egoism. A little meditation 
is no good. God cannot be realised 
through such lukewarm moods. One 
must yearn deeply, one must become 
restless. 

“Just as the Lord has covered us 
with His mdyd, Ho also graciously in- 
carnates Himself and practises Sddhand 
in order to show how we are to rend 
asunder the tndyd. He Himself is also 
breaking the creations of mdyd. A man 
once went to a garden with his several 
sons. The sons played about. Some 
plucked flowers, some plucked green 
cocoanuts, but one went to angle in the 
tank. When it was evening, the man 
called all his sons. All came except 
the one who was fishing. The father 
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sent for him again and again but he 
would not come, — he was deeply ab- 
sorbed in catching fish. When it was 
quite dark, the father himself went, 
broke’ the fishing rod to pieces and 


dragged the boy to the carriage. Thus 
does the Lord come from time to time, 
shatters our playthings and drags us on 
to Him/' * 


THE BRAHMACHARYA SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

By Pramatiia Nath Boss, B.Sc. (London) 


There is no statement more common 
in the West and in Westernised India 
than that India has hitherto not been 
a nation, but a mere heterogeneous con- 
geries of races, sects and creeds, and 
that she is just now in the birth-throes 
of nationhood under Western influence. 
To my mind, the reverse of this state- 
ment is true. India has hitherto been 
a nation which is now being disinte- 
grated. But the bond of Indian nation- 
hood was primarily cultural, not poli- 
tical. Our Western and Westernised 
friends ^^ho attach what we consider 
to be inordinate importance to politics 
and consider the political to be the main 
if not the sole bond of nationhood, 
have this fact in view when they talk 
of building up an Indian nationhood. 
The truth is, the soul of Indian civi- 
lization lay in the village, and with 
real, substantial village sell -government, 
the people were more or less indepen- 
dent of the Central Goveniment. In- 
dia's cultural empire was not confined 
to India, but extended nearly all over 
Asia and penetrated even to America. 
It W9S won and maintained not by 
physical, but by psychic force. 

India suffered repeated invasions from 
outside by the Greeks, the Parthians, 
the Scj'thians, the Huns, etc., who 
succeeded in establishing their authority 
in various parts of the country. Sooner 
or later, however, they were either ex- 
pelled or became Hinduised, adopting 
the Hindu religion (or its offshoot 
Buddhism), the Hindu literature and 
the Hindu institutions. The incursiems 
and invasions of the Mahomedans for a 
time exerted a disintegrating influence 


upon Indian nationhood. But Hindu 
culture ultimately succeeded not only in 
opposing it, but also in capturing the 
Moslem mind and strongly influencing 
Moslem culture and Moslem administra- 
tion. In fact, settled in India, the Maho- 
medans gradually became more or less 
Hinduised to such an extent, indeed, 
that several Mahomedan Emperors for- 
bade the killing of cows. On the other 
hand, Mahomcdaiiisni exerted a whole- 
some influence upon Hinduism. It was 
this influence which produced that 
galaxy of earnest reformers, Rama- 
nanda, Kavir, Ruhidas, Nanak, Chai- 
tanya, etc., who shed such lustre on 
medieval India. The result of this 
wholesome action and reaction between 
Hinduism and Mahomedanism was a 
strong spirit of sympathy and amity, 
which served to incorporate the Mos- 
lems into the Indian nation and they 
fraternised with the Hindus on several 
important occasions as during the Sepoy 
War. 

India's cultural Swaraj which made 
her people as happy and prosperous as 
it is possible to be for any considerable 
section of humanity, continued up to 
the earlier years of British Rule. Sir 
Thomas Munro, despite his natural 
Western bias, declared a century ago, 
that *‘if a good system of agriculture, 
unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capa- 
city to produce whatever can contribute 
to either convenience or luxury, schc^ls 
established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic, the 
general practice of hospitality and 
charity among each other, and above 
all a treatment of the female sex full 
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of confidence, respect and delicacy are 
among the signs which denote a civi- 
lized people, — ^then the Hindus are not 
inferior to the nations of Europe and 
if civilization is to become an article of 
trade between England and India, I am 
convinced that England will gain by 
the import cargo/* 

It is noteworthy, as the writer has 
shown in his Epochs of Civilization, 
that only two civilizations of antiquity 
have survived to the present day, the 
Chinese and the Indian, and that they 
both had cultural Swaraj. China, like 
India, suffered repeated invasions from 
outside, and they both had the capacity 
of absorbing the foreign elements into 
the substance of their civilization. 

Now, for the first time in her his- 
tory, India has suffered cultural sub- 
jugation, which, on the whole, has 
proved far more disastrous than political 
subjugation. In fact, it would probably 
be no exaggeration to say that the des- 
tiny of India in recent times was de- 
cided not by the result of the battle 
between Siraj-u-dowla and Clive in 1757, 
but by that of the battle between the 
Orientalists and the Anglicists in 1835. 

There is a fable that on the birth of 
the son of a mighty personage, all the 
fairies were invited to his cradle except 
one, and they Vvcre all very profuse in 
their gifts. The uninvited fairy came 
last in great dudgeon. But unable to 
reverse what her sisters had done al- 
ready, she mixed a curse with every 
blessing they had conferred. From my 
experience of over three score years, 
I find the moral of this fable illustrated 
in most, if not all, of our sublunary 
blessings, and that the curse in some 
cases outweighs the blessing. English 
education is one such. That its rapid 
spread since 1835 has done some good 
is unquestionable. It has relaxed the 
severe restraints of authority and of 
conventionalities sanctioned by im- 
memorial usage. I/itcrary ambition has 
a freer scope and has been, soaring into 
regions hitherto unknown in India. 
The Indian int^lect has ventured out 
of the well-beaten paths of theology 
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and metaphysics. Various branches of 
natural science, biography, novel (in 
its modern sense), archaeology, and 
philosophy are subjects almost new in 
modern Indian literature. In the social 
sphere also, many evils that had crept 
into Indian society have been removed. 

But the benefits thus conferred are 
overwhelmingly countered by tlie evils 
resulting from the extreme pro- 
Western bias of the average English- 
educated Indian or Neo-Indian as he 
may be conveniently called. He re- 
gards the methods and ideals of the 
modern culture of the West to be so 
superior to those of the Indian as to 
render their propagation to be a boon 
and a blessing, and eagerly pursues the 
path of Western civilization as the right 
path of progress and reform^ He has 
become more or less an automaton, 
moving, acting and talking much as the 
Occidental would make him do. No- 
thing passes with him which has not 
the hall-mark of Western approval. 
He merely echoes the views and 
shibboleths of the Westerner and docs 
it with the zeal of a neoi)hyte. 

Natural science is the intellectual 
foundation of modern culture as mental 
science is that of ancient culture whether 
Indian, Chinese, Egyptian or Greek. 
The ancients subordinated science to 
philosophy. The moderns, on the other 
hand, elevate science above philosophy. 
The modern scientists would practical- 
ly resolve all knowledge into sensations, 
w’ould not admit anything which is not 
susceptible of experimental demonstra- 
tion and scrupulous verification, would 
exclude the ultrasensible region from 
their purview altogether. The ancient 
philosophers, on the other hand, not 
only did not exclude it from their 
purview altogether, but invested it with 
an importance far above that of the 
sensible universe. The subordination of 
the animal to the spiritual wants of 
life made the ancients seek happiness 
through the inner rather than the 
outer man, by self-denial rather than by 
sdf-indulgence, by suppressing sensual 
desires rather than by gratifying them. 
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The present-day Westerners, on the 
other hand, subordinating the spiritual 
to the animal wants of life, seek for 
the well-being of man through the 
outer rather than the inner man by 
perpetually provoking and feeding his 
sensual desires, by ceaselessly multi- 
plying his animal wants, by eternally 
inventing means for gratifying them. 
Apart from the obviously fallacious 
character of this principle, it does not 
need much thought to perceive that 
upon its propagation depends the pros- 
perity, nay, in some cases even the 
very existence, of the Westerners, for 
it enables them to exploit the weaker 
and the industrially backward peoples 
(in the modern sense) of Asia and 
Africa. Indeed Macaulay, when he ad- 
vocated the cause of English education, 
had the foresight to predict that it 
would train up a “class of persons, 
Indian in blood and colour, but English 
in tastes, in opinions, in morals and 
in intellect, “ and that it would in- 
crease the number of customers for 
English manufactures. Yet the prin- 
ciple of “wanting more wants** which 
underlies the modern industrial civili- 
zation of the West, has been enthusias- 
tically adopted in New India, and its 
propagation there is largely responsible 
for the decay of the indigenous industry 
of India. Indeed by fostering a taste 
for an infinity of inutilities, futilities 
and fatuities it has i)roved not only an 
economic, but indirectly also a moral, 
menace. The Occidental naturally 
enough from his view-point regards the 
sparsely clad Indian of simple habits 
living in the style of his forefathers, 
as but little removed from a barbaric 
condition. His Indian disciple forth- 
with pleads for a “rise in the standard 
of living** after the English fashion 
oblivious of the vast economic gulf 
between his country and England, 
forces up the demand for drapery and 
all the tawdry paraphernalia of Western 
civilization thousandfold, and thus adds 
fresh links to the ever lengthening 
change of our industrial slavery, and 
swells the volume of an exhausting 


economic drain which is one of the 
main causes of our recent impoverish- 
ment and consequently of our physical 
degeneration. The Neo-Indian does not 
pause to consider whether this so-called 
“rise** adds to our social efficiency, 
whether it does not rather diminish it 
— materially by attenuating to the 
vanishing point our meagre margin 
between sufficiency and privation, and 
morally by inordinately enhancing the 
stringency of the struggle for animal 
existence, and thereby leading to the 
propagation of the vicious cult of “Can 
I kill thee or canst thou kill me,** and 
the consequent diminution of that spirit 
of benevolence and of social service 
which has long cemented our society 
together, and to various other ethical 
obliquities. 

Then again, obsessed by a strong bias 
in favour of the modern type of Western 
democracy, the Neo-Indian has been 
utterly heedless of the indigenous form 
of democracy, the village self-govern- 
ment (not the sham which passes 
under that name) whicli to our 
mind is much more rational, and 
which from time immemorial was the 
basis of Indian polity. It kept the 
nation together despite the divisions of 
creed and caste, and despite the occa- 
sional misrule of tyrannically and 
viciously disposed despots; and its 
annihilation is the saddest, the most 
tragic fact in the history of British 
India. Yet hardly any voice has ever 
been raised against it in New India. 
Further, our political leaders have 
been seeking to infuse into our people 
the Western national .spirit, and as the 
principal step thereto, striving for unity 
in the Western sense, which docs not 
necessarily imply amity. It has been 
achieved and maintained by measures 
which arc distinctly detrimental to 
communal concord. The evils of the 
Hindu-Moslem Pact, entered into by 
the Indian National Congress at Luck- 
now, have been of a very far-reaching 
character. Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford in their anxiety to build 
up an Indian nationhood increased the 
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apple of communal discord thrown by 
the Lucknow Pact to an orchardfiil. 
Their Reform Scheme has plunged our 
people into the vortex of modern politics 
with but little of its good, and with 
all its evil, to which is to be added the 
special one of communal representation. 
The Lucknow Pact led to the Pact which 
the Swarajists of Bengal entered into 
subsequently in their frantic efforts for 
the maintenance of Hindu-Moslem 
amity. It adumbrates the preposterous 
principle that not only representation on 
the Legislative bodies and District 
Boiirds and Municipalities, but Stale 
appointments also should be propor- 
tionate to the numerical strength of the 
different communities — a principle better 
calculated to exacerbate communal 
antagonism. A principle less conducive 
to abiding national solidarity and to 
the best interests of Swaraj worth 
having could hardly be conceived. No 
doubt the political leaders are under 
the impression that on the advent of 
Swaraj they are striving for, the com- 
munal jealousies and dissensions would 
disappear. But alas, politics has not 
yet discovered an alchemy which by 
pandering to the base leaden impulses 
of human nature can transform them 
into the golden ones of self-sacrificing 
duty and broad-minded patriotism. 
The present tension Ijctwccn the higher 
and the lower castes among the Hindus, 
and between caste Hindus and the 
"untouchables*’ is only a degree less 
acute than that between the Hindus and 
the Moslems. Hitherto our reformers 
from the time of Gautama Buddha down 
to that of Raraakrishna Paramahaiisa 
have endeavoured to remove the barriers 
of caste and minimise its hardships and 
disabilities. But they did .so without 
antagonising the different classes and 
creating communal dissension. What 
they strove for was equality in the 
ethical and spiritual plane which 
fostered amity and concord.* On the 

• The writer has dealt with this subject in 
his work, Some Present-day Superstitions, 
Chapter III. 
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other hand, the great majority of the 
present-day reformers of New India, 
obsessed by the Western superstition of 
equality, adopt methods of uplift in the 
material plane, which foster dissension 
and discord where formerly there was 
harmony and good feeling. I must say 
there are among the leaders of New 
India many self-sacrificing patriots of 
great parts, and that they have done 
some good is unquestionable, especially 
by way of the propagation of the 
Swadeshi, and more particularly the 
Khaddar cult. But I am constrained to 
say that the evils they have wrought 
owing to their extreme pro-Western 
bias outweigh the good they have done. 
Indeed, the longer I live, the more fully 
I am persuaded, that it is not ovr igno- 
rance of hygiene and our social evils, 
but our purblind pursuit of the paths of 
Western civilization that is accountable 
for many, if not most, of our present- 
day troubles and tribulations. 

How to counteract the evils of the 
present system of state and state-aided 
education which I have briefly sketched 
is the problem which has been exercis- 
ing the minds of some of our intelli- 
gentsia, who are not hoodwinked by 
the meretricious glamour of modern 
civilization during the last three decades. 
I must say that the great majority are 
still so infatuated with it that, though 
no agency more ingeniously and more 
dexterously forges links for our 
bondage, they rend the skies for its 
extension and for the expansion of a 
department which may more appro- 
priately be called nation-destroying than 
nation-building. But in the present 
conflict of culture, the forces on the side 
of our culture have been increasing. 
The Gurukulas started by the Arya 
Samaj, the Visva-bharati of Bolpur, the 
Deoghar Vidyapilh of the Ramakrishna 
Mission and the Brahmacharya Vidya- 
laya of Ranchi are some of the more 
conspicuous among them. 

I have for over two decades been an 
advocate of the Brahmacharya system, 
not because it is national, but because 
it is a system which would be bene- 
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ficial for the whole world. There are 
unmistakable signs of moral degenera- 
tion all over the civilized world. There 
is a plane of contact in which the 
sages of the West meet those of the 
East. Herbert Spencer is one of them. 
Writing in the beginning of the 
current century he concludes a remark- 
able article on RebarharizaLion with 
the following significant words: 

“Thus on every side we see the ideas 
and feelings and institutions appropriate 
to peaceful life replaced by those 
appropriate to fighting life. In all 
places, and in all ways, there has been 
going on during the past fifty years a 
recrudescence of barbaric ambitions, 
ideas and sentiments, and an unceasing 
culture of blood-thirst. If there needs 
a striking illustration of the result, we 
have it in the dicium of the people’s 
Laureate, that the ‘Lordliest life on 
earth* is one spent in seeking to ‘bag* 
certain of our fcllowmcn.” 

The Empire of Fnmity and Discord 
has been spreading and that of Amity 
and Concord has been contracting. 
The cult of “each for himself and devil 
lake the hindmost** has been permeating 
all sections of the coinniunity in a way 
it never did before. The conflict 
between Oovernincnt and people, be- 
tween class and class, between men 
and women, and between individual 
and individual has everywhere been 
gaining in volume, in intensity and in 
animosity. The craven spirit of com- 
mercial greed is running riot all over 
the “civilized** world. Human vidturcs 
gloat over the big profits made by 
exploiting the helpless .sections of 
humanity. Individual freedom even 
among the so-callcd free nations of the 
world is diminishing, and man is 
becoming a mere cog of the great state- 
wheel. Further proof of degeneration 
is afforded by increase in crimes, in 
divorces, in venereal diseases, and in the 
number of insanes and suicides. 
Frederik Harrison said, in an interview 
published in The Times sometime ago, 
that “The boom in education has not 
brought any nobler literature, any 


greater art, any purer drama, any finer 
manners. Serious literature is being 
choked out by the increased cost of 
piinting, the abolition of a leisured class 
able to study in peace and to produce 
from its learning, and by the mad whirl 
of modern existence. The result of this 
chaos in spiritual and moral training is 
a manifest loosening of the canons of 
moral life, the defiance of discipline by 
the young and ambitious, the mockery 
of age and all the lessons of age ; worst 
of all the sacrifice of family as a moral 
institution, and the degradation of 
marriage to be a temporary partnership 
entered into as a frivolous mode of 
getting a ‘good time* and to be cast off 
as easily as a lodging which is not con- 
venient.** The effect of “education** 
upon the proletariat has been tersely 
described by John Stuart Mill as only a 
craving for “higher wages and less work 
for the sake of more sensual indul- 
gence.** 

There is no doubt that the domain 
of knowledge has been expanding 
widely and rapidly, but there is equally 
no doubt that the domain of wisdom has 
been contracting. There arc not a few 
at the present day who, if they arc 
thoughtful and introspective, would 
exclaim with Faust : 

“Alas! I have explored 
Philosophy and Law and Medicine 
And over deep Divinity have pored, 
vStudying with ardent and laborious zeal; 
And here I am at last, a very fool. 
With useless learning curst 
No wiser than at first.** 

The Westerners have piled up a 
colossal, overwhelming nia.ss of litera- 
ture bearing upon an infinity of topics. 
But it pertakes of the nature of a 
gigantic labyrinth, in the intricate and 
bewildering mazes of which one is apt 
to get lost without any light that would 
point out a rational goal of life and help 
one to attain it. 

In regard to the inefiiciency of the 
current system of education, whether in 
the West or in New India, so far as 
moral development is concerned, which 
is of much greater importance than 
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mere intellectual development, Herbert 
Spencer rightly observes that “Scarcely 
any connection exists between morality 
and discipline of ordinary teaching. 
Mere culture of the intellect (and educa- 
tion usually conducted amounts to 
little more) is hardly at all operative 
upon conduct. . . . Intellect is not a 
power but an instrument, not a thing 
which itself moves ajul works, but a 
thing which is moved and worked by 
forces behind it. To say that men are 
ruled by reason is as irrational as to say 
that men are ruled by their eyes. 
Reason is an eye — the eye through 
which desires see their way to gratifica- 
tions. And educating it only makes it 
a better eye— gives it a vision more 
accurate and more comprehensive— does 
not at all alter the desires subserved 
by it. Probably some will urge that 
enlightening men enables them to dis- 
cern the penalties which naturally 
attach to wrong-doing, and in a certain 
sense it is true. But it is only super- 
ficially true. Though they may learn 
that the grosser crimes commonly bring 
retribution in one shape or another, they 
will not learn tliat the subtler ones do. 
Their sins will merely be made more 
Machiavellian. . . Did much knowledge 
and piercing intelligence suffice to make 
men good, then Bacon should have been 
honest and Napoleon should have been 
just. ... It is indeed strange that 
with the facts of daily life before them 
in the street, in the counting house, and 
the family, thinking men sliould expect 
education to cure crimes.*’ 

These words of one of the greatest 
sages of modern times were never truer 
than they are at the present day. It 
is the propagation of the Brahnia- 
charya system of cultural education that 
can rescue humanity from the wxdter of 
destitution, disease, vice and male- 
volence, in which it has of late been 
sinking more and more deeply. The 
principles which underlie it, renuncia- 
tion and universal all-embracing bene- 
volence, are among the eternal verities. 
They hold good to-day as they did some 
three to four thousand years ago when 


they were preached in India and China. 
Not that the mass of the people should 
renounce the world and it is not desir- 
able that they should do so, but the 
noble examples of the genuine Sadlius 
serve as an inspiration in observing the 
Brahmacharya discipline of self-help, 
simple living and selflessness in a way 
which no amount of preaching would 
do. And without simple life and self- 
abnegation genuine altruism is not 
possible. The West also preaches 
altruism, but simultaneously preaches 
the cult of self-indulgence euplicmesti- 
cally called “elevation of the standard 
of living” which is utterly antagonistic 
to it. The Hindu sages arc often 
characterised as unpractical dreamers. 
But using the term practical in a broad 
long-sighted sense, I venture to think 
the charge has no foundation in fact. 
And their practicalness has been ex- 
hibited in iiotbing so much as in the 
way they sought to inculcate the basic 
principles of their pedagogics. Instead 
of depending upon copy-book maxims, 
sermons and precepts, they ordered 
daily life so that the fmiclainental 
principles of their culture might be 
ingrained in the constitution. The 
methods j>rcscribed by them are 
Brahmacharya (which inculcates self- 
flessness and simple life), Rhuta Yajna 
(which fosters kindness towards 
animals), IMauushya Yajna (which pro- 
motes the love of man) and Saiidhya 
(which secures iiienhil eciuipoise and 
tranquillity). The moderns despite 
their nuich-vamitcd “progress” have 
not yet discovered any better methods. 

Benevolence has from remote anti- 
quity been recognised as the basic 
principle of morality. As long ago as 
B. C. 2435 , the Chinese Emperor Kuh 
taught that no virtue is higher than to 
love all men. Gautama Buddha in 
India and Laotze in China and Jesus 
Christ five hundred years after them 
enunciated the noble ideal : “Recom- 
pense evil with good.” It is self- 
sacrificing benevolence that binds the 
different classes and nations together and 
directs the forces making for material 
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progress to beneficent channels. Such 
as lead to the abiding welfare of man- 
kind, and the propagation of the 
Brahmacharya method of cultural 
education would be the most effective 
way of promoting it, in the East as 
well as in the West. Benevolence is of 


such supreme, paramount significance 
to humanity, that without it such 
present-day movements and institutions 
like Socialism and the League of 
Nations are either mischievous or use- 
less, and with it, they are more or less 
superfiuous. 


THE CALL OF THE DISCIPLES* 

By Romaik Rouand 


It is easy to see what India gained 
from the meeting of Ramakrishna and 
the Brahmo Samaj. His own gain is 
less obvious, but no less definite. Eor 
the first lime he found him.self brought 
into personal contact with the educated 
middle class of his country, and 
through Iheiii, with the pioneers of pro- 
gress, and Western ideas. Previously 
he had known practically nothing of 
their mentality. 

He was not the man to react like a 
strict and narrow devotee w^ho hastens 
to put up shutters of his cell. On the 
contrary he flung them wide open. lie 
was too human, too insatiably curious, 
too greedy for the fruit of the tree of 
life not to taste also of these to the 
full. His long searching glance in- 
sinuated itself, like a creeper through 
the crannies of the liouse, and studied 
all the different dwelling places of the 
same Host, and all the different spirits 
inhabiting them. In order to under- 
stand them he identified himself with 
them. He grasped their limitations as 
well as their significance and propor- 
tioned to each nature its own vision of 
life and individual duty. He never 
dreamed of imposing on any man 
either vision or action alien to his pro- 
per nature. He, to whom up to that 
time and for the rest of his life as far 
as he personally was concerned, re- 

•AU rights reserved. This article may 
not be reproduced or translated, in part or 
whole, either in India or abroad, without 
the special permission of the author.— £d. 


nunciation was the first and la.st word 
of truth, discovered that the majority 
would have none of it and he was 
neither astonished nor saddened by 
the discovery. The differences men 
busied themselves to raise between 
them like hedges seemed to him 
nothing but bushes flowering in the 
same field giving variety to the sceiie.^ 
He loved them all. He could sec the 
goal and the path assigned to each one 
of tliein, and pointed out to cacli the 
road he was to follow. In speaking to 
an individual one of the things most 
astonishing to the on-lookers was the 
way he instantaneously adapted just 
his particular turn of phrase and 
method of expressing his thoughts. 
This was not mere versatility. Ilis 
spirit kept firm control of the steering 
wheel, and if he led men to another 
point on the bank, it was always the 
bunk of Ood. He helped them un- 
awares to land by their own power. 
He held that all nature was of God 
and hence that his duty was to guide 
each nature along its own lines so that 
it might attain its fullest development. 
The realisation that he possess^ this 
gift of spiritual guidance came upon 

* Somebody once asked him what differ- 
ence there was between the Brahmos and 
the other Hindus. “No very great one,*' he 
replied. In a concert of hautboys one holds 
on the same note while the others weave 
variations beneath it. The Brahmos always 
come back to the same note,— the formless 
a^ect of God. But the Hindus play His 
different aspects. 
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him without his own volition. A 
Western signal, adopted as its motto 
by the Italian Renaissance, claimed 
that “To will was to be able.** This 
was the beautiful bragging of youth 
with everything still to do. A more 
mature man, who is not so easily satis- 
fied with words, but who lays emphasis 
on deeds, alters the flag so that it 
reads : “To be able is to will.** 

Ramakrishna suddenly perceived the 
power within him and the call of the 
world to use it. The ascendency he 
exercised over some of the best minds 
in India revealed the weaknesses and 
the needs of these intellectuals, their 
unsatisfied aspirations, the inadequacy 
of the answers they gained from 
science, and the necessity for his inter- 
vention. The Brahmo Samaj showed 
him the strength of organisation, — the 
beauty of a spiritual group, uniting 
young souls round an elder brother, 
and making a joint offering like a 
basket of love to their Beloved, the 
Mother. 

The immediate result was that his 
mission, hitherto undefined, became 
crystallised ; it concentrated first in a 
glowing nucleus of conscious thought 
wherein decision was centred, and 
then passed into action. 

First of all he saw in their entirety 
his own relations with God. He saw 
that this God within him* could not be 

* Ramakrishna admitted at this point what 
the Bhairavi Brahmaiii had been the first 
to proclaim— that he was a Divine Incarna- 
tion. But he disliked to talk nt)out it, and 
could not bear it to be mentioned in front 
of him. In general, praise was disagreeable 
to him. He was much more prone to refuse 
in public all spiritual privileges, to the dis- 
satisfaction of some of his followers, wlio 
would have liked a share in them. His 
conviction lay in an inward act, a secret 
light, which he never paraded. I would 
ask my Western readers a question that 
may chock them— whether the passionate 
conviction of a mission imposing thought 

and action upon our great men is not 
vaguely akin to exactly some such intuition, 
some fullness of Being transcending the 
limits of personality. What does it matter 
by what name it is called ? 


satisfied with personal salvation, as was 
the case with other Sddhakas, but re- 
quired of him the love and service of 
mankind.* His spiritual struggles, bis 
ecstasies, his realisations were not to 
be only for his own profit. 

“Sic VOS non vobis. . . **^ 

They were meant only to prepare 
the way for human development, for 
a new era of spiritual realisation. 
Other men had the right to aspire to 
and hope for liberation, but not he. 
He could not count on that. From 
century to century he was obliged to 
go to the help of mankind whenever 
they were in danger.® 

And this was the rallying cry, the 
word of salvation that he was to carry 
to the men of his day : * 

1 . All religions arc true in their 
essence and in the sincere faith of their 
believers. The revelation of this uni- 
versal truth, whereat Ramakrishna 
arrived by common sense as much as 
by intuition, was the special object of 
liis coming upon the earth. 

2. The three great orders of meta- 
physical thought, Dualism, “modified” 
(or mitigated) Monism and Absolute 
IMonism, are the stages on the way to 
supreme truth. They are not contra- 
dictory, hut rather when added the 
one to the other are complementary. 
Each is the perspective offered to the 
mental standpoint of one order of 

• The word "servire” written by Raraa- 
krishna’s disciples above their Mission was 
not explicitly pronounced by the Master. 
But his whole doctrine of love working for 
others to the limits of personal sacrifice is 
in essence the doctrine of service. Service, 
OS Swami Ashokaiiaxida has well shown, is 
its motive force (Cf. Prahuddha Rharata, 
•Mavavali, Almora, February, 1928, The 
Origin of Swami Vivekananda*s Doctrine of 
Service). We shall return to this question 
in the next volume. 

• A frequently quoted verse of Vergil, 
meaning: “You work, but not for your- 
self.” 

‘ As a curious fact I note here that Rama- 
krishna .said, pointing to the north-west, 
that after two hundred years he would be 
reincarnated there. (Russia ?) 

• Life of Sri Ramakrishna, pp. 842—347. 
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individuals. For the masses, who are 
attracted through the senses, a dualistic 
form of religion with ceremonies, 
music, images and symbols is useful. 
The pure intellect can arrive at miti- 
gated Monism ; it knows that there is 
a beyond ; but it cannot realise it. 
Realisation belongs to another order, 
the Advaita, the inexplicable, the form- 
less Absolute, of which the discipline 
of Yoga gives a foretaste. It surpasses 
the logical means of word and spirit. 
It is the last word of "Realisation.** 
It is Identity with the One Reality. 

3. To this scale of thought there is 
naturally a corresponding scale of 
duties. The ordinary man lives in the 
world and can and does fulfil his duties 
there, striving with affectionate zeal 
but without attachment to self, just as 
a good servant who takes care of a 
house, knowing perfectly well that the 
house is not his. By purity and love 
let him achieve liberation from his 
desires. But only step by step with 
patience and modesty. 

''Undertake only those tasks that 
are within the range of your thoughts 
and purified dreams. Do not flatter 
yourself that you can do big things, 
but fulfil duties as small in size as your 
self-renunciation to God. Then as 
your renunciation and purity grow (and 
things of the soul grow very quickly) 
they will pay their way across the 
material world and shed their light 
upon other men, just as the Ganges, 
having cut its channel through the hard 
rocks of the Himalayas, waters millions 
of places w^ith its beneficence.**' 

"Do not be in a hurry, but progress 
each at his own pace ! You are sure 
to arrive at your destination, so there 
is no need to run ! But above all do 
not stopl ‘Religion is a path which 
leads to God, but a path is not a 
house.* . . . ‘And will it be a long 
one?* 'That depends. It is the same 
for all. But some march for a longer 
time and the end draws near. . . * ** 


"The potter dries his pots in the 
sun. Some are already baked, others 
not. The cattle pass and tread them 
under foot. (Then comes death) . . . 
The potter picks up the pots again 
and if one is not quite baked he re- 
places it on the wheel ; he does not 
let it go. But when the sun of God 
has completed your baking, the potter 
leaves the remains, now of no further 
use on the plane of Mtly^, except for 
one or two finished vessels to serve as 
models for humanity.*** 

Ramakrishna was one such, and his 
mission was to seek those who were a 
stage behind him* and with them, in 
fulfilment of the Mother’s will, to 
found a new order of men, who would 
transmit his message and teach it to 
the world — ^his word of truth contain- 
ing all the others. This word was 
"Universal** — the Union and Unity of 
all the aspects of God, of all the tran- 
sports of love and knowledge, of all 
forms of humanity. Until then nobody 
had sought to realise more than one 
aspect of the Being. All must be 
realised. That was the duty of the 
present day. And the man who ful- 
filled it by identifying himself with 
each and all of his living brethren, 
ta- iiig to himself their tycs, their 
senses, their brain and heart, ^Yas the 
pilot and the guide for the needs of the 
new age.‘® 

No sooner had he perceived this 
vision than he was afire with the desire 
to realise it.“ Like a bird-charmer he 
flung a passionate appeal into the air 
to other winged spirits to come and 
group themselves round his dovecote. 
The time was ripe. He could wait no 
longer. He must collect his covey 

• Interview with Bankim Chandra Chatler- 
jee, December 6, 1884. 

• He said : “to those who are in their 
last birth.’* 

’• Cf, Swami Ashokananda, loc, cii. 

“ It was revealed to Sri Ramakrishna 
about 1863 that many faithful and p«rtf- 
hearted souls would come to him. (Cf* 
Life of Ramakrishna, p. 203). But Rama- 
krishna had hardly given it a thought 


* Cf. D. G. Mukerji, op. cii. 
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round him. Night and day the 
thought of these beloved companions 
possessed him. He cried in his 
heart 

“My ardent desire knew no boimds. 
That very day for good or ill I had 
to realise it. I no longer listened to 
what was said round me. . . . They 
filled my mind. I could see them. I 
decided in advance what I should say 
to this one and that one. ... By the 
end of the day the thought of them 
weighed upon me. . . . Another day 
had gone and still they had not come ! 
.... The clocks struck, the conches 
sounded. I went up onto the roof in 
the fading light and with bleeding 
heart cried aloiid, ‘Come, my children ! 
Where are you? I cannot live with- 
out you. . . .* I loved them more 
than mother, friend or lover, I desired 
them ; I was dying in their absence.*' 

This mighty cry of the soul soared 
up into the night like the sacred 
serpent ; and its attraction was exerted 
over the winged spirits. From all 
directions, without understanding what 
coiiiinaud or what power constrained 
them, they felt themselves drawn, 
caught by an invisible thread ; they 
circled, they approached and soon one 
after the other they arrived. 

The first disciples to present them- 
selves (this was in 1879) were two 
middle class intellectuals from Calcutta. 


1866. According to Saradnnanda, it was at 
the eiid x.f the long Sainadhi of that year 
that a violent desire for his future disciples 
came upon him. Every evening he prayed 
for their advent with loud cries. The 
climax of this crisis was towards the end 
of the next six yeans (1866—1872), which 
further period was necessary for Rama- 
krishna to reach the height of hi.s powers 
as a teacher, and to understand the spiritual 
condition of the India of his age. Towards 
the close of this period in a vision his 
future disciples appeared to him. (Cf. hiji 
of Vivekananda, I. 860). He first began to 
preach at the end of 1874 or the beginning 
of 1876, when he made Keshab’s acquain- 
tance. His preaching may be reckoned as 
falling within the period of twelve years 
from 1874 to August, 1888. 


They were cousins: the one a medical 
student at the Calcutta Medical 
College, an absolute materialist and 
atheist : Banichandra Dutt ; the other 
married and the head of a family: 
Manomohan Mitra. Some lines in a 
Brahmo Samaj journal mentioning 
Ramakrislma had struck their attention. 
They came and they were conquered. 
They did not renounce the world and 
Ramakrishna did nothing to detach 
them from it ; but the extraordinary 
man captivated them by his charm and 
his character. It was they who 
brought him his two greatest disciples 
— the one who became the first abbot 
of the Ramakrislina Order, under the 
name of Brahmananda (Rakhal 
Chandra Ghosh), and he whose genius 
was to enlighten India and the whole 
world under the name of Vivekananda 
(Narendranath Dutt). 

Before cousidcring the chief perso- 
nalities, here is, as far as it is possible 
to draw up, a short list of the best 
known of the men, who between the 
years 1879 and 1885^“ grouped them- 
selves round Ramakrishua, together 
with some indication of their birth and 
profession : 

1879: 1 and 2. Doctor Rainchandra 
Dutt and his cousin, Mano- 
inolian Mitra ; 

3. Eatu, Ramcliandra's servant, 
of low birth from Behar, 
later known b}*^ the monastic 
name of Adbliutauanda ; 

4. Sureiidranath Mitra, a rich 
employe in an English trad- 
ing house, a householder 
and member of the Brahmo 
Samaj ; 

1881 : 5. Rakhal Chandra Ghosh, son 
of a Zemindar (landed pro- 
i^rietor), later the first abbot 
of the Order under the name 
of Brahmananda ; 

According to Saradonanda, all Rama- 
krishna's disciples arrived before the end 
of 1884, and most of them between the 
middle of 1888 and the middle of 1884. 
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6. Gopal the elder, a paper 
merchant (later Advaita- 
nanda) ; 

7. Narendrahath Dutt, a young 
intellectual, belonging to a 
Kshatriya family (later 
Vivekananda) ; 

1^: 8. Mahendra Nath Gupta, the 
Principal of the Vidyasagar 
High School at Shambazar, 
Calcutta, who has since 
written the GosPel of Sri 
Ramakrishna under the 
pseudonym M., and who, 
unless I am mistaken, directs 
the school he founded, the 
Morton Institution ; 

9. Tarak Nath Ghoshal, the 
son of a lawyer, a member 
of the Brahmo Samaj, the 
present abbot of the Order 
under the name of Shiva- 
nanda ; 

10. Jogendra Nath Chaudhury, 
a Brahman of Dakshineswar, 
of a good aristocratic family 
(later Yogananda). 

1883: 11. Sasibhushan (later Rama- 
krishnananda) ; 

12. Saratchandra Chakravarti 
(later Saradananda) the 
Secretary of the Rama- 
krishna Mission for more 
than a quarter of a century 
and the great biographer of 
Ramakrishna, both Brah- 
mans of Calcutta and 
members of the Brahmo 
Samaj ; 

13. Kaliprasad Chandra, the 
son of a Professor of 
English (later Abheda- 
nanda); 

14. Harinath Chattopadhyaya, 
a Brahman (later Turiya- 
nanda) ; 

15. Hariprasanna Chatterjee, a 
student (Vijnanananda). 

1884: 16. Gangadhar Ghatak, a 
young student of fourteen 
(later Akhandananda) ; 


17. Girish Chandra Ghosh, a 
great actor and dramatist, 
the founder of the modem 
Bengal theatre, director of 
the Star Theatre at Cal- 
cutta ; 

1885 : 18. Subodh Ghosh, a student 
of seventeen, the son of a 
founder of a temple of 
Kali at Calcutta (later 
Subodhananda). 

I have not been able to find the exact 
dates for the entry of the following : 

19. The rich proprietor, Bala- 
ram Bose, a mature and 
exceedingly pious man, 
whose gifts helped in the 
foundation of the Order ; 

20. The young spiritualistic 
medium, Nitya Niranjan 
Sen, whom Ramakrishna 
rescued by main force from 
occult beliefs,^® and who 
was later Niranjanananda ; 

21. Devendra Mazumdar, a 
mature, married man, an 
employ6 of a Zemindar, 
and brother of the Bengal 
poet, Surendranath ; 

22. Babiiram Ghosh, a student 
about twenty years of age 
(later Premananda) ; 

23. Tulasi Charan Dutt, a 
student of eighteen (later 
Nirmalananda). 

etc., etc., etc. 

It can be seen that with the exception 
of the poor servant, Latu, the majority 
belonged to the liberal professions, to 
the Brahman aristocracy or to the rich 
middle class of Bengal. They w’crc 
either young men or in the prime of 
life, and several had been fashioned 
by the Brahmo Samaj. But I have 
only mentioned those who joined 
Ramakrishna strictly and who were 
the exponents of his thought. 

An ever changing crowd of all clasps 
and all castes inundated him with its 

*■ “If yon always think of ghosts, you will 
become a ghost. If you think of God, 
will be God. Choose P* 
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restless movement. They came jum- 
bled together^ Maharajahs and beggars, 
journalists and pandits, artists, and 
devotees, Brahmos, Christians and 
Mohammedans, men of faith, men of 
action and business, old men, women 
and children. Often they journeyed 
from afar to question him, and there 
was no more rest for him day or night. 
For twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four he replied to all comers. Al- 
though his weakened health failed 
under the strain, he refused nobody, 
but gave out to all alike his sympathy, 
his enlightenment, and that stiange 
power of soul, which even if he did not 
speak a word, gripped the hearts of 
his visitors and left them transformed 
for days. He won the respect of all 
sincere believers, and gladly received 
men of different faiths so that they 
might discuss their diversities before 
him that he might reconcile them. 

But this was for him only one of the 
factors making for harmony. He 
desired something infinitely greater 
than the reconciliation of warring 
creeds— that man as a whole should 
understand, sympathise with and love 
the rest of mankind — that he should 
identify himself with the life of huma- 
nity. For, since Divinity was inherent 
in every man, every life for him was 
a religion, and should so become for 
all. And the more we loved mankind, 
however diverse, the nearer we should 
be to God.** It was unnecessary to 
seek Him in temples, or to call upon 
Him for miracles and revelations. He 
was here, everywhere, every second. 
We could see Him, we could touch 
Him, for He was our brother, our 
friend, our enemy, our very self. And 
it was because this omnipresent God 
flowed from the soul of Bamakrishna, 
because his light illumined, quitcly, 
imperceptibly, the crowd surrounding 
him, that men felt themselves, without 

“Are you seeking God ? Then seek 
Him in man I The Divinity is manifest in 
nian more than in any other object." 
{Gospel of Sri Ramahrishna, p. 350). 

7 


understanding why, uplifted and 
strengthened. 

He said to his disciples : 

^'We must build on different founda- 
tions from the makers of religions. 
We must live an inner life so intense 
that it becomes a Being. The Being 
will give birth to innumerable torches 
of truth. . . , Rivers flow because their 
father, the mountain, remains immov- 
able. . . . Let us raise a mountain of 
God in the midst of humanity. It 
matters little where and when. When 
it has been raised, it will pour forth 
rivers of light and compassion over 
mankind for ever.***® 

There was then no question of found- 
ing or of expounding a new creed : 

"Mother,** Premananda heard him 
pray, "Do not let me become famous by 
leading believers in beliefs to me ! Do 
not expound beliefs through my 
voice.***® 

And he warned his disciples against 
any kind of Ramakrishnaism. 

Above all things there must be no 
barriers. 

''A river has no need of barriers. If 
it dams itself up it stagnates and 
becomes foul.** 

Rather the gates must be flung wide 
open, the gales of oneself and of other 
people in order to bring about all-con- 
quering lenity. This was to be the real 
part for his chosen disciples — by their 
common effort they were to "recreate 
the Being who would nourish men and 
women of the centuries to be.** 

Their part was to be an active one, 
demanding great gifts, and wide toler- 
ance of spirit and heart. Nobody must 
stint himself, but give himself wholly. 

That is why, although all men, with- 
out exception, were called into the 
divine community, he showed himself 

D. G. Mukerji, op. cit. 

*• Once when he was urged to define God, 
he replied, “And if I were to give you a 
definition of God, what would you do with 
it?' Use it as an article of faith in order to 
found a new religion in my name? . . I 
did not come into the world to begin a new 
cult! » . . Ahl No!*’ 
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very strict in the choice of his disciples ; 
for they were the Way, whereon the feet 
of humanity was to march. He claimed 
that it was not he, but the Mother, who 
chose them.^' But was the Mother any 
different from the entity we carry in the 
depths of ourselves ? This entity in the 
case of those, who, like Ramakrishna, 
had acquired the exceptional power of 
keeping intact an intense solitary con- 
centration in a life passed in the midst 
of an innumerable throng, possesses 
antennae, which infallibly seek out the 
inner man. At the most furtive contact 
they sound the depths, the capacities 
and the weaknesses, the virtues and the 
vices, things obscure even to the person 
under observation, that which is and 
that which will be. Ordinary men arc 
apt to call in question the reality of this 
gift of intuitive vision, which reaches 
from the present into the future. But 
it is neither more nor less outside the 
limits of nature than the vibrations of 
the rod of the '‘Diviner** on the surface 
of the earth revealing the water beneath. 

Ramakrishna was a wonderful wand 
in the hand of the Mother. Extra- 
ordinary tales are told of his physical 
and spiritual hypersensitivencss. To- 
wards the end of his life such was his 
horror of riches that he could no longer 
touch gold without being burnt.” 

And on another occasion, **Do not look 
for a religion I Be religion!” 

” “I did not choose them. The Divine 
Mother led them to me. She made me 
examine them. At night I meditate, the 
veil falls and reveals them to me. . . Yon 
can then see the ego of a man or a woman 

as through a glass case I satisfy 

myself concerning the character of my dis- 
ciples before I initiate them.” 

Wliat man of. intuition can fail to recog- 
nise this method of thought, the use of 
this inward eye opening under lowered lids 
in the lonely centre of the spirit on the 
still warm spoils of the world captured by 
the lure of the senses? Only the mode of 
expression varies and the intensity of the 
eye. 

” Vivekananda relates, ”Rven when he 
was sleeping, if I touched him with a piece 
of money, his hand would become bent and 
his whole body would become as it were 
paralysed.” {My Master), 


Further it is maintained that the mere 
touch of an impure person gave him 
physical pain analogous to the bite of a 
cobra.^* 

He read at sight the soul of those who 
approached him, and so, if he accepted 
them as his disciples, it was with full 
knowledge.*® He discovered in a hard- 
ly formed adolescent, with character 
scarcely developed, the exact task for 
which he had been born. Sometimes he 
discovered a great destiny, suspected 
least of all by the person concerned. 
Perhaps lie helped such destiny to be 
born by announcing it. This great 
moulder of souls cast with his fingers 
of fire the bronze of Vivekananda as 
well as the delicate and tender wax of 
Yogaiianda or Brahmananda. A curious 
fact is that the most markedly indepen- 
dent natures, those like Vivekananda 
the most resolute to resist him, were 

In illustration of this legendary trait : 
One day when in tlie kindness of his heart 
he had consented to touch a man, who, 
though outwardly without reproach was 
inwardly defiled, and who insisted that 
Ramakrishna should enrol him among his 
disciples, Ramakrishna howled with pain. 
He said to the man sorrowfully and kindly, 
”The touch of Divine bliss ha.s l)ecoiiie in 
you a cobra’s poison. It is not in this life, 
my son!” and continued under his breath, 
“Your liberation.” 

A thousand oilier instances of this 
hypersensitiveiiess might be related. X 
blow given to a man in the street by a 
furious enemy left its physical mark on the 
flesh of Ramakrishna. His nephew saw his 
back red and inflamed at the sight of a 
man whose back was scored with the whip. 
And Girish Chandra Ghosh, whose witness 
is unimpeachable, has certified to the fact 
of his stigmata. This spiritual contact 
with all forms of life made him at one even 
with animals and plants. It has been told 
of him that he felt a brutal step upon the 
earth as it were upon his own heart. 

••He did not blindly depend upon his 
own intuition. He visited the tutors of his 
young disciples, he learnt all about them 
and studied them in meditation. With a 
remarkable and scrupulous attention 
noted their physiological characteristics o 
respiration, sleep and even digestion. ^ 
held that they were of considerable impor- 
tance in confirming his diagnosis of tn 
spiritual faculties and destiny. 
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bound sooner or later to yield to the 
spiritual election he had made. More- 
over they then brought as mudi passion 
into play in submitting to him as they 
had formerly used in withstanding him. 


He had the power of divining, seizing 
and Iceeping those spirits foreordained 
for his missicm, and it would appear that 
not once was the hawk eye the 
Paramahamsa mistaken. 


IS THE BH AGAV AjPJUIA ONLY A SCRIPTURE 
“ OF YOGA? 

By M. H. Syed, B.A., L.T. 


It is said that the magnificent and 
priceless teachings of the Lord’s Song 
could only be understood and digested 
by those that are on the path of return 
(Nivritti Marga) and are not meant for 
the ordinary men of the world. I have 
often heard people say that the 
Bhagavad Gttft is the most abstruse 
and difficult book and so it is not pro- 
fitable for those who are absorbed in 
worldly affairs to take it up for study. 
Some even say that its teachings are 
utterly impracticable and full of con- 
tradictions. Others go even so far as 
to say that since the main purpose of 
its whole teaching was only to prepare 
Arjuna and to give him heart and 
courage to fight with his nearest and 
dearest kinsmen, teachers, men renown- 
ed for deep erudition and scholarship, 
saints and sages, it is unworthy and 
unrighteous. 

I propose ill this short paper to try 
to meet these objections and to remove 
these misunderstandings. Not only 
that, I venture to state that the lofty 
and precious teachings of the Lord’s 
Song arc equally practicable for men of 
both the x>aths; i.e. the path of “forth- 
going” and the path of “return.” It 
is at once instructive and useful for an 
average man and for a highly developed 
soul. 

Since it is admitted on all hands that 
the Lord’s Song is a scripture of Yoga 
and hence necessary for aspirants on 
the Path who are leading the life of 
self-sacrifice, meditation and devotion, 
I will content myself with proving that 
it is equally necessary for the men of 
the world and their success in life. 


At the very outset, it would be well 
to bear in mind the most significant 
fact that the author of the Gita was 
an incarnation of Vishnu, the Preserver, 
and that He put on the human garb — 
as He Himself says— “for the protec- 
tion of the good, for the destruction of 
the evil-doers, for the sake of firmly 
establishing righteousness.” His teach- 
ing must therefore of necessity be of 
such a nature as to enable men of all 
grades on the path of evolution to 
draw inspiration therefrom. From this 
standpoint, if its teachings be too 
abstruse and difficult to be grasped by 
the ordinary run of humanity, half of 
the advent of an Avaffira in the world 
of men is defeated. 

The clear understanding of one 
simple fact thus removes the first of 
the two objections and misconceptions 
referred to in the beginning of this 
paper, namely, that the Lord’s Song is 
meant only for aspirants on the path 
of return, the Nivritti MSrga, as it is 
technically called; and that its teach- 
ings arc too difficult to understand. 

As to the last objection it is true that 
we have to enlarge our view of life 
and widen our conception of That 
which is less hampered by limitations 
than ourselves if we want to understand 
the deep meaning hidden in it. 

We are all familiar in our everyday 
life with the fact that, when a govern- 
ment has to maintain peace and order 
in a country, it adopts every possible 
measure to remove such things or 
persons as arc the instruments of dis- 
order and anarchy, and by so doing 
as a matter of course peace and order 
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are restored. But the first reason why 
Shri Krishna, the Lord and the King 
of the whole world, did not put a stop 
to the civil war that broke out between 
the Kurus and Pllndavas, though He 
could have done so by virtue of His 
divine powers, was that He wanted to 
fulfil His mission on earth, which was 
the establishment of the kingdom of 
righteousness by removing all the dis- 
turbing elements that were stumbling- 
blocks in maintaining order and peace. 
The very fact of the existence of bitter 
strife between the members of one 
family shows that “there was decay of 
righteousness”, and so it engaged the 
serious attention of the Lord of the 
world to restore Dharma. It is well to 
remember that the Lord, who was fully 
aware of the state of affairs beforehand, 
did not at once rush to war to re- 
establish peace and order; first He had 
recourse to all possible measures to 
reconcile the contending parties, but 
failed in His attempt. 

The second reason why He strove to 
remove Arjuna’s despondency and to 
convince him beyond any doubt that 
it was right to engage in the Great 
War, was to teach him to respond to 
the call of duty. His splendid teach- 
ing on performing one’s duty holds 
good for all times and for people of 
every creed and caste. “Better one’s 
own duty, though destitute of merit, 
than the duty of another well dis- 
charged. Better death in the discharge 
of one’s own duty ; the duty of another 
is full of danger.” What a grand and 
yet a simple teaching, the true secret 
of success in every department of life, 
whether temporal or spiritual I The 
truth of these remarkable words may 
be read in the rise and fall of the 
prominent nations of the world. 

Almost the same spirit runs through 
the sweet melody of a Western poet 
who sings: 

“vStern Daughter of the Voice of God, 

O Duty, if that name thou love. 

Who are a light to guide, a rod 

To check the erring and reprove.” 


What has made the West great? Is 
it not the prominent sense of “duty” 
that accounts for its true greatness? 
If this teaching on the performance of 
one’s duty be not practicable, how is 
it that it is followed by millions of 
men and women to-day? 

I^t a man of the world intellectually 
realise his immortality as embodied in 
the following beautiful teachings, and 
his view of life will at once be changed, 
much of his w'orry and anxiety 
removed. 

“Not at any time verily was I not, 
nor thou, nor these princes of men, 
nor verily shall we ever cease to be, 
hereafter. As the dweller in the body 
findeth in the body childhood, youth, 
old age, so passeth he on to another 
body; the steadfast one grieveth not 
thereat.” 

That right conduct is followed by 
right understanding is a well-tried 
maxim and contains a great truth. 
Most of the people of the world have 
a wrong view of life and of the final 
destiny of man, hence they sadly lack 
strength of mind and character. Do 
not some of them lead a reckless and 
utterly indifferent life? And why? 
Because they labour under the false 
notion that life after death is a mystery 
of mysteries, that as nothing is known 
of what happens beyond the grave, it 
is well that the present life should be 
enjoyed to the highest degree by in- 
dulging in all sorts of pleasures, 
regardless of the consequences that they 
bring with them. Men fear death 
because they think that they are only 
bodies, and that when the body dis- 
integrates the whole being perishes. 
Many people, notably the followers of 
those religions who have but a vague 
idea of the life after death, and who 
believe that the short span of one life 
is all that they are permitted by their 
God to live, live in terror of death; 
for they think that death will not allow 
them to drink the cup of life to their 
heart’s content, but will take them 
away from the scenes of their enjoy- 
ments, and relentlessly separate them 
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once for all from their kith and kin, 
and from all that they hold dear. 
Truly under such circumstances their 
fear is a natural and a reasonable one. 
But in the Gita, Divine V/isdom steps 
in and relieves them of their anxiety 
and terror, by reminding them that 
"this dweller in the body of every one 
is ever invulnerable.** For “as a man, 
casting off worn-out garments, taketh 
new ones, so the dweller in the body, 
casting off worn-out bodies, entcreth 
into others that are new’.** What room 
is there then for sorrow? We look on 
death as something sad and terrible. 
But it is the friend and not the foe of 
men; for it helps him to throw off an 
old garment and to put on a new one. 
We all know that much of the progress 
of the world is checked by the lack of 
unity and harmony among the people 
of various countries, different races, 
castes, and creeds. People look upon 
each other as aliens, having no common 
bond of love to unite them, forgetting 
the one life that all share. The cons- 
tant refrain of the Lord’s Song is that 
He and He alone is the life within 
everything; by Him everything lives. 

“I, O GudAkesha, am the Self seated 
in the hearts of all beings. I am the 
beginning, the middle and the end of 
all.** “If men hate each other, they 
hate Me in the bodies of others and 
in their own; if men torment bodies, 
they torment Me also, seated in the 
inner body.** 

A man who realises this fact of the 
indwelling spirit of God in everything 
is bound to love his neighbours as he 
loves his own self. How could a man 
of the world who tries to keep in view 
this ideal, injure, hfite, persecute and 
blame his fellow-being? Is there any 
man in the world v;ho has won the 
love and approbation of his fellow-ineii 
by outraging and violating this ideal of 
unity? A proud, sullen and irritable 
man is never successful in any business 
or profession. Doctors, lawyers, 
merchants and others who have 
achieved any distinction have always 
been known to be uniformly courteous 


and kind to all. It may be that their 
love is not so deep and all-embracing 
as that of “a sage who looks equally 
on a Bruhmana adorned with learning 
and humility, a cow, an elephant and 
even a dog and an outcast.** Yet if they 
wish to succeed in life they must be 
loving and kind to all with whom they 
come into contact. 

It is taught by right-thinking men 
that the world w’e live in is entirely 
guided by an Immutable Law. What- 
ever cause a man sets up is bound to 
be follow’ed by its effect in due course 
of time. Some people who fail to 
attain the immediate result of an 
action, in their ignorance think that 
their effort is lost. This is impossible. 
No effort is lost, no energy is dissipat- 
ed; the just Law brings in the fulness 
of time the result of all our activities. 
So the Blessed Lord has taught us: 
“Thy business is with the action only 
and not with its fruit; so let not the 
fruit of action be thy motive, nor be 
thou to inaction attached.** For a man 
who is firmly convinced of the inviola- 
bility of the Law it is simply super- 
fluous to worry about the fruit of 
action, when he knows that sooner or 
later, to-day or to-morrow, the fruit, 
or in other words the effect, of the 
cause that he has set up is bound to 
return to him, whether his motive 
power be “fruit of action** or no. 

A man who concerns himself with 
the careful and proper discharge of his 
business and leaves the rest to the 
Good Law is most efficient of workers, 
and his efforts are crowned with 
success. Once done he has nothing 
more to do with a work, and is free 
and fresh to do another piece of busi- 
ness. This “skill in action** enables 
him to do a greater amount of work 
than can a man who is always anxious 
about the fruit of his action. A man 
who has not learnt this skill in action 
is full of bustle and hurry ; his thoughts 
are diverted and his mind is ever 
wandering, and so his works are im- 
perfect and never satisfactory. 
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The Blessed I/xd has well pointed 
out: "Not for the non-harmonised is 
there concentration; for him without 


concentration there is no peace; and 
for the unpeaceful how can there be 
happiness?" 


POLITICO-ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA 

By A Seeker of Truth 


V 

Coming to immediate political issues, 
we come across three schools of poli- 
tical thought prevailing in the country : 

(1) the school of Dominion Status, 

(2) the school of Complete Inde- 
pendence, and (3) the school of Com- 
munism. The first school has still now 
partial faith in British justice and Bri- 
tish connection. It is of opinion that 
there will be ample scope for develop- 
ing the political and economical re- 
sources of India within the British 
Empire. It adds that in the leading 
strings of British Imperialism, undeve- 
loped India will remain peacefully on 
the safe side and will not enter into the 
din and bustle of international politics. 
According to it Self-government like 
Canada or Australia is in no way a mean 
achievement. The Independence party 
says that such a creed is the product 
of our denationalised mentality, that 
self-government on the part of an alien 
race like India within the British Em- 
pire is a misnomer. This party re- 
presents the general mentality of the 
youths of the country, who are specially 
scliooled in Western politics, Western 
nationalism and the Western conception 
of self-determination. The advocates of 
independence are convinced that once 
India is free, all the intricate problems 
of the laud will be solved by an eHicient 
system of administration, the heavy 
economic drainage will be stopped for 
ever, and the country will shine in 
knowledge, power and prosperity. The 
Communists, however, laugh away the 
ideas of the Independence party con- 
sisting of the *middle-class* politicians. 


They ask: “Ercedom for whom? Are 
we not going to introduce a brown 
bureaucracy in place of a white bureau- 
cracy ? What is the guarantee that the 
men in power will keep their promise 
at the hour of trial? Will not the 
wretched condition of the masses in the 
so-called free countries repeat itself in 
India? Will it not ultimately lead the 
masses to launch into a counter-revolu- 
tion?'* It seems that the Communists 
dream of a single revolution by which 
they can destroy the foreign and the 
bourgeois governments at the same time 
and establish a proletarian state in their 
place. 

Democracy or republicanism is not an 
altogether new thing in India, as we 
have previously seen. But the old tradi- 
tions of India are almost lost. The 
two types of government that have re- 
ceived the attention of political thinkers 
arc >Slate Socialism and Anarchist Com- 
munism. A new experiment is going 
on in Russia, but wc must wait to sec 
its final results. Bernard Shaw sug- 
gests State Capitalism for England, 
which stands for nationalising all in- 
dustries and land, by removing all insti- 
tutions started on individual initiative. 
State Socialism is also a representative 
form of government with an efficient 
civil service, vested with all the depart- 
ments of administration. In this sys- 
tem, the overwhelming majority of 
people will have to do nothing directly; 
they will only delegate powers to cer- 
tain representatives and leave them 
alone to think and work as they like. 
When there is too much centralisation 
of power in a few hands, there cannot 
be genuine self-government among the 
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people at large. Anarchist Com- 
munism, on the other hand, is bent on 
abolishing the state altogether so that 
people may organise themselves on their 
own initiative into innumerable free 
associations without the help of any 
state. Though there is a bright pros- 
pect of genuine self-government in this 
system, still it is not sufficient for the 
preservation of law and order and also 
for national defence. Anarchist Com- 
munism fails to keep up the sameness 
of a system throughoi;t a large territory. 

In struggling for a new system in 
India, we must understand the signi- 
ficance of real democracy at the very 
outset. By real democracy we mean a 
system that can aflord the greatest faci- 
lities to the people for tackling their 
own problems and managing their local 
affairs on their own initiative. The 
people have to suffer a great deal under 
a system which is disproportionately 
centralised. For tlie solution of even 
simple local ])robl(;ms, which can be 
very well tackled locally, the people 
have to run up to towns and cities. 
Various .superstructures of government 
are created in the name of law and 


by placing the decision of questions pri- 
marily affecting only a section of the 
community in the hands of that section, 
rather than of a Central Chamber. In 
this way, men arc no longer forced to 
submit to decisions made in a hurry by 
people ignorant of the matter in hand 
and not personally interested. Auto- 
nomy for internal affairs should be 
given, not only to areas but to all 
groups, such as industries and Churches 
which have important common interests 
not shared by the rest of the commu- 
nity. (2) The great powers vested in 
the executive of a modern state are 
chiefly due to the frequent need of 
rapid decisions, especially as regards 
foreign affairs. If the danger of war 
were practically eliminated, more cum- 
brous but less autocratic methods will 
be possible, and the Legislature might 
recover many of the i)Owers which the 
executive has usurped. By these two 
methods, the intensity of the inter- 
ference with liberty involved in govern- 
ment can be gradually dimiiiisbed.** 
The ideal system of politics, therefore, 
must be decentralised as far as possible. 
The people must be at perfect liberty 


order, and these require batches of 
‘governmental niiddlc-meii* who arc 
fattened at the expense of the poor 
masses. The people join in mere elec- 
tioneering campaigns, and even there 
the vicious propaganda of party poli- 
tics does not allow them to consider any 
political issue soberly. They delegate 
I^owers to reprcscntati\'e.s, who cannot 
administer affairs disintcrcstedh^ Am- 
bitious persons get the u])pCT hand in 
everything and they become the poli- 
tical wire-pullers in state-affairs. If 
there is too much centralisation, there 
is eventual decay of real democracy. 

We have seen previously how ancient 
India made an attempt to establish real 
democracy by the dichotomy of Rdja- 
dharma and Prajldharma. It will be 
interesting to note that Bertrand Rus- 
sell suggests the very same thing in his 
Roads to Freedom : 

*‘(I) Government by majorities can 
be made less oppressive by devolution, 


to frame a scheme of political life of 
their own for the management of local 
affairs, and delegate the powers for the 
management of intcr-provincial and 
international affairs to their chosen re- 
presentatives forming the stale. Those 
powers alone will be vested with the 
state, which are absolutely necessary 
for the defence of the country, for the 
management of bigger industrial plants 
and for the preservation of the homo- 
geneity of affairs throughout the 
country. Let us sec what distinct poli- 
tical shape an Indian village takes in 
such a political system. The villagers 
will be organised into various associa- 
tions and groups with agriculture, in- 
dustries, trade, education, etc., as their 
avocations. Thus the dying sub-castes 
will become distinct political units in 
the village life and they will send their 
'•I. representatives to the village council or 
'^the Panch^yat. This newly modelled 
\SPanchayat will become a powerful local 
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body with deliberative and executive 
functions and guide the cultural, poli- 
tical and economical policy of the vil- 
lage. A political structure will be built 
from villages upward— with District 
Panchdyats, Provincial Paiichayats and 
All-India Panchayat. Tlie All-India 
Panchuyat will have a federal constitu- 
tion and undertake all inter-provincial 
and international affairs. Thus an ideal 
political structure with the least pos- 
sible centralisation in the state and the 
greatest possible decentralisation in the 
consecutive local bodies will be gra- 
dually erected. The outline scheme of 
Swaraj, drawn up by Sj. Bhagavandas 
suggests an almost similar political 
structure for India. The scheme sug- 
gested here can very easily be adapted 
to the spiritual conceptions of our race. 
It w’ill serve the spiritual and the mate- 
rial requirements of our people. ]\Tate- 
rially, it W’ill develop real democracy on 
our soil, and spiritually, its process of 
decentralisation will give ample scope 
for practising Karma Yoga. The people 
will be in direct contact with the de- 
tails of every piece of work and it w’ill 
be easier for them to take un work in 
a reverential attitude. One must 
heartily love w^ork before one can 
spiritualise it, and no work can be loved 
if its pros and cons are finite unknown 
to us. Therefore, if politics is to be 
spiritualised, we must lay special em- 
nhas^s upon the devolution of political 
functions. 

The advocates of complete independ- 
ence will say that we are going to put 
the cart before the horse. They will 
say : ^'I^et there be complete independ- 
ence first, then there will be enough 
time to conceive of better political 
schemes and to work them out in the 
country.** With due respect, we take 
a new line of departure here. All the 
great political movements of the world, 
without having the support of the 
people, and started by a mere class, 
have dismally failed to reach the final 
goal. When the revolution ended and the 
time came for reaping the harvest, the 
common people were nowhere. Again 


and again the ignorant and the poor 
masses fell victims to the ambitious pro- 
jects of selfish but powerful groups. 
The defect was that the position of the 
masses was not a whit improved pre- 
viously by means of political and cul- 
tural education. It is for this reason 
that any premature attempt at captur- 
ing the state, without strengthening the 
masses, will be a positive blunder. The 
real task before us is to go directly to 
the masses and train them culturally 
and politically in. the path of least re- 
sistance. P'or strengthening our real 
fotindation there is no harm in seeking 
help from nil possible quarters. By 
stirring the imagination of the people 
with undesirable catch-phrases, we shall 
only court unnecessary resistance in our 
path and thus the real political growth 
of the country will be delayed. The 
future government of the country will 
be established upon the common consent 
and dictation of the people, trained 
politically and culturally for decades. 
When the people have got a distinct 
political status of their own, it will be 
easier for them to dictate terms to the 
existing .state. It is in this way that a 
real democracy is to grow in India, 
slowly and steadily in the path of least 
resistance. 

VI 

Economic institutions form the posi- 
tive background of the political, social 
and religious structures of a community. 
Yet economical doctrines and institu- 
tions are no less affected by the socio- 
civic standards and the religious ideals. 
The ideal of a simple, ethical life, the 
view of the earthly life as a passing 
phase of a vast, eternal life, and the 
spirit of renunciation, all these exert a 
great influence on Consumption, for they 
minimise the intensity of desire for en- 
joyment and transform the motives of 
Bhoga. Brahmacharya or a strictly 
disciplined life in childhood and youth, 
Gfirhasthya or a householder*s life fol- 
lowing the di.scipHnary measures of the 
scriptures, VSnaprastha or a retired life 
for contemplation and lastly Sannyisa 
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or a monastic life, when introduced in 
a nationwide scale, act very effectively 
on Supply and Demand. As national 
demand for good decreases, the prin- 
ciples and methods of production will 
tend to become less intricate. The 
ideal of spiritual unity will inevitably 
develop a socio-civic unity, and this 
will bring about an appreciable change 
in Distribution, that is to say, the 
theories and the practices concerning 
inheritance, rent, interest, wages, pro- 
fit, etc., will be metamorphosed. A life 
of spontaneous freedom in contact with 
Nature will avoid all complexities and 
artificialities, and people will prefer a 
comparatively isolated life in village to 
the congestion of town life. This will 
tend to decrease the number of larger 
markets, and consequently the monetary 
system and the processes of exchange 
W’ill change. If India is to attain her 
cultural Swaraj, if she is to re-Aryanise 
herself completely, then her old insti- 
tutions of Brahniacharya, Gtlrhasthya, 
Vdnaprastha and Sannyilsa will have to 
reappear in modernised forms. India 
can ill afford to give up the ideal of 
renunciation, if she is to remain true 
to herself. The harmonisation of 
Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha 
(Duty, Wealth, Desire and Liberation) 
requires a strict socio-spiritual discipline 
which is sure to lower our standard of 
living in comparison with that of other 
nations, given to unbridled enjoyment 
of life. 

In framing a scheme of economic re- 
construction for India even along utili- 
tarian lines, the need of all these funda- 
mental considerations cannot be over- 
estimated. We know from history how 
India, even up to the early nineteenth 
century, was economically free of all 
other nations, and hcv»)^ her agricultur- 
ists produced immense quantities of raw 
materials, her craftsmen manufactured 
all necessary articles and luxuries, and 
her trade-relations extended not only 
throughout her various provinces but 
also throughout the whole world. It is 
too painful to narrate the sad tale of the 
destruction of Indian industries. At 


present we find that India has become a 
land for producing mere raw materials 
for the mauiifacluring nations of the 
world, and in spite of a limited num- 
ber of mills and factories, she remains 
a dumping ground of the manufactured 
commodities of other nations. About 
80 p.c. of the people of India have been 
compelled to live from hand to mouth 
by means of mere agriculture. The old 
cottage industries of the country being 
destroyetl, there is a serious problem of 
unemployment in the country. Only 
2 p.c. of the total population, consisting 
of middlemen, /ciiiindars and officers of 
the slate, live on the labour of 98 p.c. 
of the large population of India. 
Though in every normal year the 
balance of trade is in favour of India, 
this 98 p.c. of our population derive 
little or no benefit from it. The profits 
accruing from the export-import trade 
go to the pockets of middlemen and 
captains of industry, belonging to the 
2 p.c. of the poi)ulation, and to the 
Britishers outride as Home Charges, 
interest of Public Debt, etc. The 
champions of large-scale production arc 
of opinion that a large number of 
people must be taken out of agricul- 
ture and employed in various in- 
dustries in towns and cities. This 
will result in giving larger holdings 
of land to the farmers ; and the people 
released from agriculture will prosper by 
earning wages from the newly started 
big industrial plants. The extremists 
say that even foreign capital ought to 
be utilized in India for this purpase. 
This will give employment to a vast 
number of our population and increase 
the general prosperity of the country. 
It is strongly argued that labour cannot 
be organised as a political force without 
being brought under the heels of capi- 
tal, and that once the country is 
thoroughly industrialized. Trade Union- 
ism will naturally grow and the com- 
munisation of land, factories, etc., will 
be very easily accomplished. 

But as against this, we must remem- 
ber certain important facts. There is u 
growing tendency among almost all 
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nations to make themselves industrially 
self-contained, both as regards raw 
materials as well as manufactured com- 
modities. We find that Russia which 
was a store-house of raw materials be- 
fore, has been already growing up as a 
manufacturing nation. So one source 
of raw materials is closed. Similar is 
the case with Eastern nations also. 
They are also becoming industrialised. 
All these mean that market for surplus 
products will be extremely limited in 
future and that the concentration of 
specified industries among selected na- 
tions as presupposed in the fictitious 
theory of the division of labour will 
slowly yield to decentralisation in the 
industrial life of the world. If, there- 
fore, there is extensive use of large 
machineries in India, the question of 
unemployment is bound to arise, for a 
minority will be enough to meet the 
scanty demands of foreign markets. 
What would the majority do if India is 
really industrialised in the mean while ? 
The fact is, it is ultimately dangerous 
to build large factories and draw the 
people away from their agricultural and 
other rural occupations. Is there no 
scope for applying science and modern 
methods in villages ? Certainly there is. 
The ideal economic order which every 
nation will have to struggle to realise 
is the one with agriculture supplement- 
ed by industry. Intensive agriculture 
combined with scientifically organised 
cottage industries can successfully 
tackle all our economic problems. Fir.'^t, 
in such an order, people will enjoy 
ample freedom ; secondly, it will solve 
the problem of unemployment for good; 
thirdly, it will remove the necessity of 
emigration; and fourthly, it will create 
a proper moral atmospliere for practis- 
ing Karma Yoga, which is the salient 
feature of Indian life and civili.sation. 
For the fuller study of the ways and 
means for the decentralisation of indus- 
tries, we specially refer to two extremely 
interesting books of Kropotkin , — The 
conquest of Bread, and Fields, Factories 
and Workshops. 


In India particularly, the whole his- 
torical evolution suggests such a line of 
work. The best workers will be those 
who will properly utilise the surviving 
elements of our past culture and 
civilisation. One such remnant of 
the past is still preserved in the caste- 
system of our society. It has withstood 
the shocks of ages and for centuries pre- 
served our racial characteristics. It will 
be an utter folly to reject it in toto and 
develop a new social order on the line of 
Western industrialism. True the sys- 
tem is at present corrupt and rotten. 
But we are convinced that in its pristine 
purity, it has a noble mission before it. 
It is high lime to interpret it in con- 
formity with the real plan and purpose 
of our society. It has four aspects — 
religious, social, political and economic, 
and in modern times it should be 
energised in all of these aspects. Preach 
the ideals of the scriptures to the 
various castes and the sub-castes; give 
them culture and learning, and there 
will be an end of all oppressio?is in the 
name of religion. Make Brahminhood 
the common asset of all castes and sub- 
castes, and the social oppressions will 
cease for ever. Combine all the exist- 
ing sub-castes as so many units of a 
political system, and wc shall evolve an 
efficient system of village self-govern- 
ment. Organise the castes and sub- 
castes on the line of Gnild-vSccialism, 
and an industrial democracy u ill slow^ly 
come into being and the exploitation of 
the masses by the classes v/ill cease to 
exist. Aggressively preach the doctrine 
of Karma Yoga which declares that no 
work, performed as a duty and sancti- 
fied with a spiritual motive, is ever 
mean, and we shall see how all avoca- 
tions of life become dignified, and un- 
touchability and other social vices 
vanish away. Revolutionise agricul- 
tural and industrial methods with the 
help of modern science, without any 
detriment to the caste system, and we 
shall give freedom, prosperity and 
honourable employment to the 98 p.c. 
of our population. The revival of caste 
system on these lines will remove the 
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struggle between the middle classes and 
the masses. The educated middle 
classes arc snatching away the various 
occupations of the masses. All occupa- 
tions of the sub-castes must be handed 
over to them, and the knowledge of 
science and the principles of co-opera- 
tion are to be vigorously preached. This 
will enable them to stand on their own 
legs, by reorganising their industries 
along with agriculture; and naturally 
there will no more be any pressure 
upon agriculture. In this age, Swami 
Vivekananda stood as the champion of 
the masses and also of the caste system 
as an integral part of Indian civilisation 
and culture. He said : 'Taste should 
not go, but should only be readjrstcd 
occasionally. Within the old structure 
is to be found life enough for the build- 
ing up of two hundred thousand new 
ones. It is sheer nonsense to desire the 
abolition of caste.” The Siidra-Shakti, 
of which he spoke so eloquently, was 
visualised by him as the latent power of 
the masses — the i^ower whicli is to 
manifest itself freely and spontaneously 
from humble cottages, farms, etc. The 
gospel of NSrAyana-Sevil, the ideal of 
Brahminising all castes, the principles 
of Karma Yoga, all these, as suggested 
by him, go to the very root of the pro- 
blems, social, political and the like. 

A question may strike us here. What 
will be the case with railways, steam- 
ships, ironworks, press, etc. ? In our 
opinion, the necessity of these things 
can be and should be minimised. WHicn 
decentralised systems of politics and 
economics wnll be evolved, much of the 
complexities of life will be removed. 
The formation of practically autonomous 
local bodies, political, social and eco- 
nomic, and the growth of the larger and 
larger groups out of the co-ordination 
of these groups will enable the people 
to ably manage their local affairs them- 
selves. But we do not, at least for the 
time being, ignore large-scale production 
in toto. Large-scale production to a 
certain extent will be essential for our 
national defence. Until peace is finally 
established among the nations of tlie 


world, it will be utter folly to ignore the 
necessities of self-protection. India will 
have to most cflBiciently organise iron- 
works, railways, steamships, etc., so 
long as tlie economic imperialism of the 
West persists. India’s mission is un- 
doubtedly spiritual. Eut the spirituali- 
ty of India must have a positive 
background in material prosperity and 
secular status. So as long as the abnor- 
mal situation of international politics 
persists India must take recourse to 
large-scale production for the require- 
ments of self-defence. For this a micros- 
copic minority of our people will have to 
be sacrificed at the altar of the nation. 
It is these people alone who will have 
to be removed from the natural free- 
dom of village life to big factories, 
mines, etc. It is in those places alone 
that we have to take active measures 
for minimising the hours of labour, 
for arranging various amusements and 
for starling various cultural institu- 
tions so that the spiritual fervour of 
these unfortunate people may l)C kept 
alive. 

VH 

On the basis of the a1x)ve discussion, 
the main features of a scheme of 
national reconstruction on spiritual 
basis, arc stated below. The secular 
and the spiritual aspects of our rising 
nationalism must be developed side by 
side. Sister Nivedita specially em- 
phasised this point, when dwelling on 
the Indian National Congress, as 
fol low's : 

"The Congress represents, not a poli- 
tical, or partisan movement, but the 
political side of the national movement 
— a very different thing. . . . This im- 
plies that the main body of the army 
is not in the Congress, that the Con- 
gress as a wdiole is merely one side, — 
the political side — of an incomparably 
vaster, though less definitely organised 

host Thus corresponding to the 

Congress, the national movement must 
have aaothcr and non-political limb, 
as it were.*’ 
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Spiritual Aspect 

For consolidating the spiritual basis 
of the new nation which is to rise in 
India, the existence of an All-India 
Religious Organisation is the first de- 
sideratum. It must have thoroughly 
co-ordinated branches throughout the 
whole of India. For ensuring local 
initiative and freedom, and for recog- 
nising the special tcmperaiiients, tastes 
and necessities of various provinces, it 
is betcr that this organisation develops 
on federal lines. 

The aims and ol>jects of the organi- 
sation are to be as follows: 

(a) To practise, preserve and diffuse 
the universal ideals of the VedAnta and 
thus harmonise the Vedas, the Bible 
and the Koran. 

(b) To revise and interpret the rites, 
ceremonies and rituals of all sects in 
the light of the underlying principles, 
and to make an attem[)t so that one 
sect may heartily join the rites and 
observances of anotlier. 

(c) The ideals of the Divinity of 
man, and the solidarity of humanity, 
as interpreted in the VedAnta, must be 
vigorously preached. A spiritual con- 
ception of man as Avell as of India, as 
found in the worship of God in man 
and of the Virat in India, is to be 
realised by our countr3’'men. 

{d) The practical bearing of the 
religious principles on the various 
activities of life is to be clearly shown 
and the spirit of Karma Yoga to be 
instilled into the minds of all. 

(e) With a view to evolve an all- 
comprehensive scheme of life for the 
people, a systematic study of Indian 
history, Indian philosophy, Indian 
sociology, Indian polity, Indian eco- 
nomics, Indian art, etc., must be made 
with special reference to Indian 
spirituality which forms the very basis 
of our civilisation and culture. A 
comprehensive study of the East and 
the West is also a desideratum, as 
India must assimilate many noble ele- 
ments of Western culture. It is not 
an academic study that is needed. We 


want creative ideas in every depart- 
ment of life. And spirituality being 
the greatest creative force in Indian 
nationalism, it is the spiritual men who 
will have to evolve a complete scheme 
of life for the country. 

Such a body will represent the theo- 
retical side of a spiritual nationalism 
for India, and adopt proper measures 
to propagate the gospel of this 
spiritual nationalism. Specially at the 
foundation, this body will have to un- 
dertake various nation-building acti- 
vities, either separately or in co-opera- 
tion with an equally well-organised 
body, to take up the practical side of 
our nationalism, and organise the 
country socially, politically, economic- 
ally and culturally. The Indian 
National Congress, if it is spiritualised 
and if its ideals and methods are 
slightly modified, can ri.se to the occa- 
sion and represent the scnlar aspect 
of this spiritual nationalism. 

Secular Asi>ect 

The programme of national recon- 
struction in its secular aspect, is to be 
worked out from the bottom as well as 
from the top. The Indian National 
Congress, the legislative bodies, the 
social service leagues, the Hindu 
Sabhas, the various Mo.slcm organisa- 
tions, the Greater India v^ociety, the 
various school of arts and crafts, etc., 
arc to give up their sectarian angles 
of vision and subscribe to the universal 
faith of the spiritual nationalism for 
India. From the top, they must labour 
hard to create a favourable public 
opinion, and bring substantial pres- 
sure, moral or otherwise, where neces- 
sary. From the bottom, tfie national 
structure is to be erected from villages 
upwards. It is the bounden duty of 
the above organisations to adopt mea- 
sures for financing the national move- 
ment and to train up workers and 
volunteers for serving the masses. If 
these fail to rise to the occasion, then 
a people’s party must rise and take up 
the work. The Indian communist, M. 
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N. Roy, suggests the organisation of a 
people’s party for establishing com- 
munism in India. But, as we have 
previously seen, India has a higher 
mission to fulfil, and so a people’s 
party organised on spiritual basis and 
thoroughly Indianised in its outlook 
can alone help the nation. 

The castes and sub-castes being the 
traditional groupings of Indian popu- 
lation, it is practical as well as bene- 
ficial to organise the villages on the 
caste basis. Owing to the clashes of 
interests among the masses and classes 
in the village, it will not be possible 
at the very inception to make the 
Panch^yat thoroughly representative 
of all sub-castes. The religious Sangha 
or the Sevjl Samiti must very cauti- 
ously proceed on the lines of least re- 
sistance and tactfully use all the avail- 
able forces for the realisation of the 
ultimate goal. It will be a mere dis- 
sipation of energies, if any distrust or 
rancour is created among the masses 
and the classes. For the time being, 
workers will have to be recruited from 
middle-class youngmen, living mostly 
in towns. The workers ought to re- 
member that their duty is to make 
each village self-supporting, and then 
depart. All the available constructive 
elements are to be taken back from the 
towns to the villages. So each district 
town is to start a Sev^ Samity or a re- 
ligious Sangha, primarily for mobilis- 
ing young men and for sending them 
to villages to work out the constructive 
programme. 

I. Political Side : 

(a) We must organise Panchayats in 
villages with a maximum of local 
autonomy and a minimum of control 
by higher organisations formed out of 
the integration of village Panchdyats. 
Thus will evolve from village centres 
upwards town centres, district centres, 
provincial centres and an all-India 
centre. 

(b) The village Panch^yat is to be in 
charge of education, sanitation, law and 


order, economical and industrial pur- 
suits, etc. 

(c) The whole scheme is to be worked 
out in a spirit of service. The workers 
must be fully conscious that national 
efficiency, and not any political radi- 
calism, by way of establishing the old 
Indian scheme in a new form, is our 
aim. As Indian politics is based on 
spirituality, it is only the spiritual 
men that should build at the founda- 
tion. 

II. Economic Side : 

(a) Extensive propaganda must be 
undertaken for preaching the co-opera- 
tive principles. For this purpose, pri- 
mary education in a simple but com- 
prehensive manner is the first requisite. 
Proper means should be adopted for 
the establishment and introduction of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, co-opera- 
tive production, co-operative stores, co- 
operative marketing, etc. We should 
fully avail ourselves of the Government 
co-operative banks. 

(b) Agriculture is to be supplement- 
ed by various local industries, organis- 
ed on scientific lines, such as lac cul- 
ture and manufacture, apiculture, bam- 
boo-working and basket-making, fish- 
ing industry, dairying, sugar industry, 
oil-pressing industry, pottery, carpen- 
try, hand-loom weaving, spinning, silk 
industry, tassar and ewdi-rcaring and 
manufacturing, dyeing, the leather in- 
dustry, sola manufacture and tinsel in- 
dustry, bangle-making, mctal-work, and 
building and carving. The intelli- 
gentsia must come forward mth a new 
spirit of service. The worship of 
Daridra-Narayana, which Swami 
Vivekananda so much emphasised, is to 
be brought to its legitimate fulfilment 
by enlarging our scope of service. 

(c) Local conditions are to be studied 
very carefully and minutely for the 
development of these industries. Spe- 
cialists are to devote their sole atten- 
tion to improve these on scientific lines 
as is suggested by Kropotkin in his 
Fields^ Factories and Workshops. 
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Thus the sub-castes will reorganise 
their industries. Industrially, they will 
become fully efficient. Spiritually, 
they will find better scope for practis- 
ing Karma Yoga. Politically, they 
will be powerful units of the village 
self-government, and through it of the 
government of the whole of India. 

(d) The intelligentsia is to inspire, 
guide and finance this industrial move- 
ment. It is to start industrial banks, 
co-operative banks, agricultural banks, 
etc. The Indian National Congress 
ought to undertake these works. If it 


fails, then a people’s party must deve* 
lop with its comprehensive scheme of 
national reconstruction on spiritual 
basis. 

It is not a large number of workers, 
but the spirit of unselfish service of 
even a limited number, that counts. 
On the eve of the rebirth of our 
spiritual nationalism, let us remember 
the message of Vivekananda : “The 
national ideals of India are renuncia- 
tion and service. Intensify her in these 
two channels and the rest will come of 
itself.” 


{Concluded) 


PRACTICE OF RELIGION 

By Ananda 
Bkahmacharva 


At this juncture, it is necessary to 
dwell briefly on Brahmacharya (con- 
tinence). It concerns equally the 
married and the unmarried, for it is 
the very basis of spiritual progress. 
Brahmacharya has been difTerently 
explained and no doubt it has many 
implications. But its simple and 
essential meaning is abstention from 
sexual thought and deed in every 
form. The grossest form of sexuality 
is sexual intercourse. This, of course, 
must be given up totally. But when 
one persists in the practice of 
Brahmacharya, one realises that this 
gross form is really the expression of 
inner impulses. The control and 
eradication of these impulses, he finds, 
is the essential thing. Without it, 
mere outward abstention avails little. 
The root of sex-consciousness is struck 
deep in our mind and life. It may 
almost be said to be contemporaneous 
with the very beginning of individual 
life. The idea of duality is in a sense 
the prop of the sexual consciousness. 
Therefore, Sri Ramakrishna said that 
until one has realised God one cannot 
get rid of lust completely. To recog- 
nise sexual difference in men and 


women is a kind of sexuality. When 
one has got rid of lust completely, 
one will not feel that difference. He 
will see only the Atman, existing in 
all, beyond all distinctions of sex and 
body. Brahmacharya has all these 
wide significances among its implica- 
tions. But of course, in the beginning, 
one cannot rise at once to these high 
atitudes. One must begin with the 
lower heights. Nevertheless, one 
should not forget the goal. We must 
emphasise that what we have said 
above about the forms of sex-cons- 
ciousness is nothing imaginary. These 
arc true and real; and until we have 
eradicated them, we have not become 
true Brahmachdrins, 

If sex-consciousness is indeed so 
pernicious, what should our attitude be 
towards it? Should we encourage it, 
or try to kill it in any way we can? 
One has asked if sexual control is 
essential to spiritual progress, and if it 
is so, why the Rishis of old married 
and begot children. We say with as 
much emphasis as we can command 
that it is absolutely necessary. There 
are reasons. Hindu readers know that 
our Sddhakas and scriptures have re- 
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cognised the presence of certain 
Chakras or occult circles in our body. 
These, according to them, arc general- 
ly seven in number. The lowest 
Chakras, Mulddhdra, Svddhisthdna and 
Manipura are situated in the lower 
parts of the trunk of our body, against 
the sexual organ and the stomach. 
Andhata is situated opposite the heart, 
Vishuddha against the throat, and 
Ajnd against the junction of the brows 
and Sahasrdra in the brain. The mind 
or our self-consciousness has its centre 
of gravity, at any particular moment, 
in either of these mystic centres. We 
feel the rising up of the mind and its 
going down. Wherever the mind is, 
there energy and blood arc concentrat- 
ed. This is our common experience. 
When we have a high, pure thought, 
we shall feel the upper i)arts of the 
body, the heart and the brain stimu- 
lated. But when the thought is im- 
pure, it is the lower parts that are 
stimulated. What we do not generally 
perceive is that corresponding to these 
gradations of subjective experiences, 
there are also gradations of objective 
realities. A man whose mind is 
essentially located in the lower Chakras 
has one experience of the reality. He 
who has his mind in the higher circles, 
has quite a different experience. To 
the former, the world is a hellish busi- 
ness (of course he does not feel it as 
hell) ; he does not see anything divine 
in it; it is material and sensuous to 
him. He is full of the body-idea. He 
aggrandises himself physically. He is 
eager for physical comforts and enjoy- 
ments. He does not feel attracted to 
anything higher. His, in short, is an 
animal existence and animal experi- 
ence. But if he can somehow remove 
his mind from those lower regions and 
locate it in the higher circles, his 
vision of the world will change at 
once. He will no longer find it 
material and sordid. He will per- 
ceive it as instinct with a divine light 
and life. The world will no longer be 
material to him, but spiritual. His 
own likes and dislikes, his desires and 


aspirations, his relations with others, 
all will undergo a complete change. 
If he can take his mind to the highest 
circle, there will be only God, and 
nothing else. 

This correspondence of the subjec- 
tive Chakras with the visions of the 
objective reality is an essential consi- 
deration in the determination of the 
value and need of Brahmacharya, If 
we are to get the higher visions of 
reality, — and spiritual progress means 
nothing but that — we must raise our 
mind to the higher subjective planes. 
But how can we do that if we stimu- 
late the lower Chakras by our thought 
and action? If we indulge in sexual 
thought and action, our lower circles 
will be excited and the mind perforce 
must be there, and there will, there- 
fore, be only a low, sordid vision of 
reality for us, not the higher ones. 
So it is urgent, nay, absolutely 
necessary that there must not be any 
stimulation of the lower circles on 
any account. 

Our questioner uill find his answer 
at once. Sexual abstention is absolute- 
ly nccessiiry for spiritual progress. 
There is also another reason. Spiritual 
practice causes great strain on the 
nerves and the brain. A nervous 
system and brain which arc impaired 
by incontinence, is too w'cak to bear 
that great strain. They will give way 
before a high spiritual impulse; and 
the result will be total collapse and 
incurable diseases. Besides, the per- 
ception of the higher phases of the 
reality requires the activity of very 
fine nerves. Without Brahmacharya 
they die and become inoperative. 
Higher experiences are impossible for 
people W'ho are not Brahmachdrins, 
As regards the Rishis, we know so 
little about them that it is extremely 
diflScult to say anything definitely 
about their actions. There is no doubt 
that the word Rishi was loosely applied 
generally. A physician was a Rishi; 
a grammarian was a Rishi ; a wTiter of 
law-codes was a Rishi ; and of course 
a man of spiritual realisation w-as also 
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a Rishi. Naturally all Rishis were not 
spiritual, and not all of those Rishis 
who practised spirituality were highly 
spiritual. How then can we deduce 
anything definitely from their conduct 
as regards the essential conditions of 
high spiritual life? Then, it may be 
that though they begot children in the 
prime of their life, in after-life, when 
they gave themselves to spiritual prac- 
tice seriously, they observed strict 
Brahmacharya, That this supreme 
claim of Brahmacharya is not new- 
fangled, is clear from the facts that in 
the Upanishads themselves there are 
statements about the necessity of 
Brahmacharya for spiritual realisa. 
tions, and that there were even in 
those ancient times a body of men who 
never entered the world or came in 
contact with women, but observed 
complete continence. Anyhow, actual 
experience is a thousand times superior 
to historical evidence. lyct us practise 
Sddhatid and we shall feel what place 
Brahmacharya holds in spiritual life. 

There are many modern ideas pre- 
vailing in our country now, which 
consider Brahmacharya as unnatural 
and detrimental to the all-round 
growth of life. These are all foolish 
ideas and Hindus at least should scorn 
to listen to them. It may be sexual 
restraint will generate some pathologi- 
cal symptoms. What does it matter? 
Do we not gain something infinitely 
superior? We must try. Through all 
suffering we must proceed on our way. 
vSurely, surely, if we are to believe the 
saints and sages of all climes and 
times, the way will lead to the golden 
gate. Without effort, Brahmacharya 
cannot be practised. Restraint is 
necessary, though it may produce com- 
plexes. But the complexes will not be 
the only products of our endeavour. 
There will be also spiritual illumina- 
tion. And that alone counts. 

It is quite true that all cannot and 
should not practise Brahmacharya. 
We are, of course, considering the 
cases of those who are seriously aspir- 
ing after spirituality and not of all and 


sundry. Without spiritual enthusiasm, 
Brahmacharya cannot he practised. 
One must yearn for God, this is the 
primary condition of the practice of 
Brahmacharya. The secret is to forget 
the body. It is often found that being 
intent on the practice of Brahmacharya, 
one gives too much attention to the 
little physiological details and the 
details of food and living. One is un- 
duly conscious of his practice of con- 
tinence. This ultra-awareness is psy- 
chologically harmful and in the long 
run not sufficiently productive of 
success. The more we dwell on sex- 
uality, be it with the desire of indul- 
ging or checking it, the less we shall 
succeed in getting rid of it. To forget 
it is the way to success. Let the 
thought of God engulf you so that the 
mind will not think of l>ody or its 
comforts. For this, the repetition of 
the name of God is very efficacious. 
Of course, some helpful habits should 
be formed. They are necessary. But 
let them not become obsessions. Some 
restrictions about food arc necessary. 
We must not take exciting food. 
We must not come in contact with 
men or things that are reminiscent of 
sexuality. It is urgent that we should 
give up the company of those who 
indulge in sexuality. Too much 
culture of the softer feelings is harm- 
ful. Wc must not sleep too long or 
too short. The night meal should he 
spare ; and w^c should not go to bed 
without at least half digesting it. It 
is a good habit to repeat the name of 
God and thus glide into sleep. Too 
much warm clothings should not be 
used. Nor should the body be un- 
necessarily tormented. But let us 
repeat, all these will avail little unless 
there is an all-absorbing passion for 
God in our heart. It is on the wings 
of that that we are to cross the morass 
of sexuality. 

One should not be perturbed if there 
are nocturnal emissions. They do not 
much matter in the beginning. Lef 
us push forward in spite of these. By 
and by as our mind will become calm 
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and pure, even tliese nocturnal emissions 
will become rare. But of course we 
should always be careful not to agitate 
our mind in any way. They produce 
bad dreams and it is necessary that we 
should have peaceful sleep. It is a 
good and very beneficial practice to 
observe partial or complete fast on the 
day after a nocturnal emission, praying 


and thinking of God. This has a 
wonderful counter-effect. 

To those who want directions for the 
success in their practice of Brahnia- 
charya, our supreme advice is that they 
should practise regular Sddhand and 
forget the body and the world in the 
thought of God. This is the only way 
to success, there is no other way. 


ASHTAVAKRA SAMHITA 

By Swami Nityaswarupananda 
CHAPTER XI 
Wisdom 

wwiTsi&ww fepft I 

n^ii 

Existence, non-existence and change ^ (expletive) from 

nature are) this one who has known for certain unpertur- 
bed TRiiin: free from pain being) easily jm (expletive) finds rest. 

1. One who has realised that existence/ non-existence and change 
are in the nature of things, easih’’ finds reix)sc, l^eing unperturbed and 
free from pain. 

[‘ Existence cic.— Everything exists, changes ami is destroyed. This is the nature of 
everything. Nothing is permanent. 

• Easily etc . — If one is impressed by the evanescent nature of things, one is no longer 
attached to them, and thu.s finds peace. All mental disturbance and pain are caused liy 
our attachment to transitory objects.] 

fir I 

laRi: mfi h irii 

Brahman ?riPndcTT creator of all here other ?t not (^fe is) 
this one who has known for certain with all desires gone from 

within im: calm (ipf being) 9 in anything whatsoever if not is attached. 

2. Knowing for certain that Brahman is the creator of all and 
that there is no other here,^ one becomes peaceful® with all his desires 
set at rest within and is not attached to anything whatsoever. 

[* Here— in the nniverse. 

^ Peaceful etc . — Desires arise from thinking that there are other things and existences 
outside oneself. We covet and want to enjoy them. But wlieii we know that the universe 
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is made np of the Self (Brahman)— there is only Self and nothing else-~«nd is created and 
controlled by the Self, that feeling of otherness goes and there is no desire and hence 
there is peace.] 


!Xa: fsR*f sf unsold ST i\\\\ 

?in^ In time adversities ot?; prosperities through fate certainly 
arc) this one who has known for certain ^ ever an: contented 
with all the senses controlled («n being) n not viKcfir desires »r not 
grieves and). 

3. Knowing for certain that adversity and prosperity come in 
time through fate,' one is ever contented, has all his senses in control 
and does not desire* and grieve.* 

[‘ Faic— the mysterious power of Karma. 

Whoever realises that his present life with all its vicissitudes is the result of his past 
Karma, is not affected by the changes of fortune. 

* Desire— for what is not attained. 

■ Grieve— lor what is lost.] 

tolTCf: Sf lllin 

Happiness and misery birth and dcatli through fate v? 

certainly arc) this one who has known for certain not 

finding it possible to accomplish firow. inactive being) doing vrfii even 
«r not is attached. 

4. Knowing for certain that happiness and misery, birth and 
death are due to one's fate,* one comes to see that it* is not possible to 
accomplish the desired things and thus becomes inactive* and is not* 
attached even though engaged in action. 

[*Fafe— past Karma. 

* It etc.— As all that happen in life, arc dcteniiiiied by past Karma, we are not free to 
do everything however desirable our objects. 

* /naefive— internally. 

* Not etc.— All actions do not necessarily entail bondage upon iw. Only when they are 
performed with attachment and egoism, they do so. But having transcended the ego and 
all attachment through the realisation of the Self, a man can easily be engaged in action 
and yet remain unattached and free.] 

aqr ^ urt: ^ ini 

If Here 5:^1' misery through care is produced f not iwiT other- 
wise ifir this one who has known for certain w devoid of that filt 
happy vm: peaceful everywhere rid of desires (iwft is). 
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5 . One who has realised that care' breeds misery in this world 
and nothing else, becomes free from it, and is happy, peaceful and rid* 
of desires everywhere. 

[* Care etc. ^'Ihe preceding two verses indicate that suffering comes through Karma and 
is thus inevitable. If, however, we can detach our mind from it when it conies, it will not 
affect ns. By dwelling on it, we intensify it. 

* Rid etc. — One who is detached, gets rid of desires. J 

sn^ ^ ^ ^ fepft I 

^Im) 5| ll^ll 

I botly »t not ^ my body sf not I Intelligence tfir this 
one who has realised the’stateof Absoluteness mrur: attained w as if iia’ 
what is not done sfA what is done q not wdh remembers. 

6 . He who lias realised that he is not the body, that the body is 
not his and that he is Intelligence itself, does‘ not remember what he 
has done or not done as* if he has attained the state of Absoluteness. 

[• Does etc.— Work pertsins to body and mind alone and not to Self. He who has 
attained Supreme Knowledge, does not identify himself with the body and mind. Therefore 
he has no connection with any work. He does not think of what he has done and what 
he has not done, as ordinary people do. 

* As etc. — For the fruit of the realisation of Self while in the body is the same as it will 
be after the destruction of the body.] 

From Brahma down to the clump of grass I rn verily (iifoi am) 
ifn this one who knows for certain free from conflict ^if^:pure 

smn: peaceful nnrumifq^'ci: turned away from what is attained and not attained 
(iwffl is). 

7 . “ItMs verily 1 from Brahma down to the clump of grass,” — 
one who knows this for certain, becomes free* from the conflict of 
thought, pure* and peaceful and tums^ away from w'hat is attained and 
not attained. 

r* It etc. — i.e., I am everything, the universal existencsj. 

* Free etc. — ^Because mental determination or indcterniiiialion is impossible for him who 
is the cosmic existence itself. He has nothing to determine about. 

■ Pure — Attachment begets imparity ; but attachment is not possible for such a one as 
is mentioned in the first note. 

* Turns etc, — Because there is then nothing to attain. Only the One exists.] 

if fapft I 

W This IIPIT manifold wonderful fw* universe *t not flsftn anything «flr 
this one who knows for certain free from desire ssjWwc Intelligence 
itself being) anything *r not (viftt exists) w as if xmflr finds peace. 
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8. One who knows for certain that this manifold and wonderful 
imiverse is nothing, becomes desireless and pure* Intelligence, and finds 
peace as* if nothing exists. 

[‘ Pure etc . — ^Becanse then there will be no relative know’ledge, the mind refusing to 
relate itself to phenomena. 

* As Though while living in the body, he may perceive the existence of the universe, 
yet his inner peace will be that of the absolute state in which nothing but the Self exists.] 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The two letters that we publish this 
month conclude the present scries of 
Unpublished Letters of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. May the blessing contained in 
the last letter prove true also in our 
lives ! We are glad to inform that we 
have been able to secure some un- 
published utterances of the Swami on 
Jnana Yoga. We shall publish them 
serially from the beginning of next 
year. . . . The Diary of a Disciple will 
be continued next year. , . . PramatH/I 
N.\th Bose, B.Sc. (I/)Ndon), who con- 
tributes The Brahmacharya System of 
Education to the present member does 
not require any further introduction at 
our hands. Our readers have lately 
perused in the pages of Prabuddha 
Bharata a scries of very interesting 
articles by this well-known and ex- 
perienced writer on the cultural and 
socio-economic conditions of India. We 
are glad to inform that ]Mr. Bose has 
lately brought out a book — Swaraj, 
Cultural and Political — in which all 
those chapters in addition to many 
others have been included. The book 
will amply repay perusal. It can be 
had of Newmans, Calcutta. His present 

article is an independent one 

Another article on Sri Raniakrishna, 
The Call of the Disciples, by Romain 
Roix.\nd is published in the present 
issue. We shall publish a series of 
articles on Swami Vivekananda by this 
great writer next year. . . . M. H. 
Sybd, B.A., L.T., the writer of Is the 
Bhagavad Gita only a Scripture of 
Yoga} is a professor in the Oriental 
Department of the Allahabad Univer- 


sity. Though a Muhammadan, his 
knowledge of Hindu philosophy and 
religion is deep and his attitude towards 
them reverential. This little article, 
we arc sure, will be appreciated by our 
readers. . . . Politico-Economic Recon- 
struction of India by A Seekkr ok 
Truth is concluded in the present issue. 
.... We invite the careful attention 
of the readers to the Appeal by R. K. 
Mission, which we publish at the end 
of the present issue. Neither the cause 
for which funds have been invited nor 
the body that has called for them 
requires any comments at our hands. 
Wc believe and hope that the Apfical 
will not be in vain. 

Conquest of Fear 

In course of an article which Bert- 
rand Russel recently contributed to The 
Forum (New York) and The Realist 
(London) on his philosophy of life, he 
arrives at certain conclusions about 
the ways and means of reaching inter- 
national and social amity: “The road 
to Utopia is clear ; it lies partly through 
politics and partly through changes in 
the individual. As for politics, for 
the most important thing is the estab- 
lishment of an international govern- 
ment— a measure which I expect to be 
brought about through the world gov- 
ernment of the United States. As for 
the individual, the problem is to make 
him less prone to hatred and fear, and 
this is a matter partly phjrsiological, 
and partly psychological. Much of 
the hatred in the world springs 
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from bad digestion and inadequate 
functioning of the glands, which is a 
result of oppression and thwarting in 
youth. In a world where the health 
of the young is adequately cared for 
and their vital impulses are given the 
utmost scotie compatible with their own 
health and that of their companions, 
men and women will grow up more 
courageous and less malevolent than 
they are at present.** 

And ]\rr. Russel thus explains the 
presence of fear and hatred in human 
society: “In the presence of a new 
stimulus there may be an impulse of 
approach or an impulse of retreat. 
Translated into psychological terms, 
this may be expressed by saying that 
there may be an emotion of attraction 
or an emotion of fear. Roth, of course, 
are necessary to survival, but emotions 
of fear are very much less necessary 
for survival in civilized life than they 
were at earlier stages of human develop- 
ment or among our prehuman 
ancestors. Before men had adequate 
weapons, fierce wild beasts must have 
made life very dangerous, so that men 
had reason to be as timorous as rabbits 
are now, and there was an ever-present 
danger of death by starvation, which 
has grown enormously less with the 
creation of modern means of transport. 
At the present time the fiercest and 
most dangerous animal with which 
human beings have to contend is man, 
and the dangers arising from purely 
physical causes have been very rapidly 
reduced. In the present day, therefore, 
fear finds little scope except in rela- 
tion to other human beings, and fear 
itself is one of the main reasons why 
human beings are formidable to each 
other. It is a recognized maxim that 
the best defence is attack; consequent- 
ly people are continually attacking 
each other because they expect to be 
attacked. Our instinctive emotions are 
those that w’c have inherited from a 
much more dangerous world, and con- 
tain, therefore, a larger proportion of 
fear than they should ; this fear, since 
it finds little outlet elsewhere, directs 


itself against the social environment, 
producing distrust and hate, envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness.** 

There is, of course, much truth in 
what we have quoted above. But in 
our opinion, neither the analysis of fear 
nor the remedy proposed is profound 
enough. Mr. Russel's view-point is 
essentially, if not wholly, naturalistic. 
Not everything, however, can be ex- 
plained naturalistically. Fear has its 
root much deeper than in the past 
history. The Upanishad says that it is 
out of the sense of duality that fear 
grows. Wherever there is the cons- 
ciousness of duality, there must be 
fear, conscious or subconscious. Dua- 
lity rises out of individuality which is 
limitation. Limitation implies exclu- 
siveness. We know little of what is 
outside us. This ignorance is at the 
root of all fear. Besides, our indivi- 
duality makes us cling to our character- 
istics; whereas outside beings and cir- 
cumstances are continually impinging 
on and modifying or destroying them. 
This conlHct also begets fear. Fear, 
therefore, is concomitant with indin- 
duality. If our exi)lanation of fear is 
not the .same as ]\rr. Russel’s, the 
remedy that we propose is also differ- 
ent from his prescription. Mr. Russel 
aims at producing splendid animals. 
It may be that if the vital impulses 
arc given utmost scope, we may have 
courageous animals. But man is not 
merely or even essentially a vital being. 
He is much more than that. There 
is an inherent aspiration in him to 
realise the spiritual .self. This yearn- 
ing cannot be denied. And this, it has 
been found from immemorial experi- 
ence, is in direct conflict with the mere- 
ly or mainly vital existence. 

It would be manifestly urong to say 
that we have nothing to gain by 
^Ir. Russel’s prescription. There is no 
doubt that by ensuring a healthy vital 
existence, we shall improve the condi- 
tions of men to a certain extent. But 
the main problem will remain unsolved 
unless we propose a remedy which will 
be in accordance with both the spiritual 
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aspirations of men and the ultimate 
anal 3 ’^sis of fear and the allied emotions 
Such a remedy lies in stimulating the 
spiritual impulse in man. There is the 
utmost need of our becoming more and 
more spiritual if \vc would get rid of 
fear and hatred and ensure a sound 
stable life. There is no other way. 
All other means can but be subsidiary. 
We must get rid of individualUy ; wc 
must become universal. Of course, 
physically that is impossible. Mental- 
ly also, there will always be some limi- 
tations and exclusiveness. Only spiri- 
tually, by transcending the limitations 
of individuality, can we become one 
with all. The more we advance that 
way, the more we shall be rid of fear 
and hatred. Rightly has the transcen- 
dental realisation been called Ahhayam, 
fearlessness. In this also lies the last- 
ing satisfaction of the human mind and 
life. 

Sri Ramakrishna and Keshab 
Chandra Sen 

It is necessary to say a few w’ords 
in refutation of the charges that M. 
Romain Rolland has brought against 
the followers of Sri Ramakrishna in his 
last mouth’s article. The substance of 
the charges is that the followers of Sri 
Ramakrishna claim Keshab to be one 
of his disciples whereas “it is not true 
to say that anyone of his (Keshab’s) 
essential ideas was derived from him 
(Sri Ramakrishna), for they were al- 
ready formed when he met Rama- 
krishna for the first time.” At the 
outset let us say that none of us look 
upon Keshab as a disciple (as the word 
is usually understood) of Sri Rama- 
krishna. M. Rolland has regretted that 
we have given a partial account of the 
relations between Sri Ramakrishna and 
Keshab. We beg to state that it was 
not necessary for us to go into details, 
for Keshab’s intimate associates them- 
selves, — ^Pratap Ch. Mazoomdar, Girisli 
Ch. Sen, Chiranjib Sarnia and others 
— ^have left clear statements about 
them, and we have simply relied on 


them. M. Rolland has rejected the 
testimonies of those gentlemen. But 
we still hold that these are correct 
and authentic. 

Is it true that Keshab did not derive 
any ideas from Sri Ramakrishna and 
had formed all his ideas before he met 
Sri Ramakrishna? We do not think 
that there is enough evidence in favour 
of this inference. Keshab’s mature 
thought found expression in what he 
called the New Dispensation. Had 
Keshab conceived it before he met Sri 
Ramakrishna? There are at least three 
important elements of that thought : 
worship of God as I^Iother; recognition 
of all religions and prophets as true; 
and the assimilation of Hindu polythe- 
ism into Brahmoism. M. Rolland ob- 
serves that Keshab did not require Sri 
Ramakrishna ’s help to arrive at the 
conception of the Mother; the idea was 
not created by Sri Ramakrishna. Quite 
true. But there is a w’orld of diflFer- 
ence between the knowledge of an idea 
and the acceptance of it ; and Keshab’s 
mere knowledge of the idea of the 
Motherhood of Cod did not prove that 
in Keshab’s acceptance of that idea Sri 
Ramakrishna had no influence. Why 
did Keshab reject the idea when he 
became a Brahmo? And why did he 
afterwards accept it again? What was 
the decisive factor in this rcacceptance? 
M. Rolland mentions that the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj had accepted the idea of 
God’s Motherhood, and Keshab him- 
self had referred to it in 1866 and 1875. 
But it cannot be denied that such re- 
ferences were extremely rare and 
casual. It was only about 1879 that 
Keshab’s worship of God as Mother 
became earnest and deep. The question 
naturally arises : What made this 
change in Keshab? What was the 
reason? We claim that it was the 
example and influence of Sri Rama- 
krishna. 

Wc shall give only two quotations in 
confirmation of our view. Pratap Ch. 
Mazoomdar, referring to Sri Rama- 
krishna’s meeting with Keshab, says 
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(in his Life of Keshah Cfe. Sen) : 
“Keshab's own trials and sorrows about 
the time of the Cooch Behar marriage* 
had spontaneously suggested to him the 
necessity of regarding Cod as Mother. 

In his devotional colloquies he often 
addressed the Deity in various forms 
of the word Mother. And now the 
sympathy, friendship, and example of 
the Paramahamsa converted the Mother- 
hood of God into a subject of special 
culture with him. The greater part 
of the year 1879 witnessed this develop- 
ment. It became altogether a new 
feature of the Revival which Keshab 
was specially bringing about.** On 
February 1, 1880, Keshab wrote in 
The Sunday Mirror: '‘Let our readers 
accept the cheering message. A New 
Dispensation has come down upon the 
Brahmo Saniaj which proclaims a new 
programme to India. Its chief merit 
is its freshness, and its one watchword 
js — God, the Mother of India . . all 
its changes are rung upon that single 
word— God IMothcr.** (This extract 

shows that Keshab himself considered 
the idea of the worship of God as 
Mother as a new feature with the 
Brahmo Samaj in 1880). 

As regards the harmony of the great 
religions such as Hinduism, Christian- 
ity, etc., and the harmony of the 
different sectarian aspects of Hinduism, 
we hold that in these respects also 
Keshab was profoundly influenced by 
Sri Ramakrishna. ^I. Rolland*s state- 
ments as regards these have been 
vitiated by wrong dates. In the pre- 
vious article (Huildcrs of Unily) he 
has w’ritten that Keshab went on a 
missionary tour in 1873, during wdiich 
he believed he found the key to the 
popular polytheism; and that Keshab 
began to proclaim the New Dispensa- 
tion in 1875. Both these arc wrong 
dates. Keshab proclaimed the New- 
Dispensation not in 1875, but on the 
25th January, 1880. In order to be 

• Which, by the way, took place in 1878. 

It is good to remember that Sri Ramakrishna 
and Keshab met in 1875. 


quite sure on this point, w^e wrote to 
the editor of Nava-Vidhan, the organ 
of the New’ Dispensation Church. He 
gave us this date. It is true Keshab 
used the words Nciu Dispensation in 
his lecture. Behold the Light of Heaven 
in India, which he delivered in 1875. 
But the lecture itself contained little 
or nothing of the teaching that came 
to be proclaimed later on as the New 
Dispensation. It w^as mainly devoted 
to a consideration of a few theistic 
similarities between the Jews and the 
Hindus, and the Christians and the 
Hindus, and voiced the expectation that 
the New Dis]>ensation, without denying 
the older religions, wnll fulfil them, — 
it was a special revelation of God in 
that critical period of India’s history. 
This was no harmony of religions. 
M. Rolland mentions Keshab’s lecture 
on The Future Church delivered in 
1869 as another proof of Keshab* s 
early conception of the harmony of 
religions. The lecture w’as not devoted 
to a visualization of all religions as a 
vast symphony, wherein each one 
while keeping its distinctive character, 
united to praise God. But Keshab 
“spoke of this Church as the one in 
which the prevailing religions of the 
land, Ilinduism and Mohammedanism, 
would coalesce and form one religion 
under the guiding influence of Chris- 
tianity.** This, it must be admitted, 
is far from the harmony of religions, 
even as Keshab afterw^ards conceived 
it. Gur opinion is that Keshab w^as 
ahvay.s more or less eclectic. Every 
founder of new religions schools is 
eclectic to some extent, unless he is 
extremely fanatical or original; for he 
has to accommodate the already proved 
religious truths in his new religion. 
Keshab was of course somewhat more 
than merely that. But till he met Sri 
Ramakrishna and watched him practis- 
ing harmony of religions, he did not 
possess a clear idea of how to conceive 
and formulate it properly. Had it not 
been so, why did not Keshab proclaim 
the harmony of religions earlier than 
1880? 
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Pratap Ch. Mazoomdar has left us a 
clear account of how the New Dispen- 
sation came to be proclaimed. After 
the schism in his Church as a result 
of the Cooch Behar marriage and due 
to the persecutions to which he was 
subjected and the sufferings caused 
thereby, he felt the need of a revival. 
According to Pratap: "One evening 
while Keshab lay in bed, and we had 
proceeded far into the excitement of 
such a talk, he suddenly got up and 
said, there must be a great and un- 
precedented Revival, if the Brahmo 
Samaj is to tide over the present 
crisis. In devotions, disciplines, doc- 
trines and missionary activities, there 
should be introduced, all along the 
line such a spirit of Revival as had 
never yet been seen. We all concurred 
in the idea, but we did not perceive 
that what Keshab said was the result 
of long intense meditation and much 
earnest prayer, that it boded a kind of 
activity for which none was prepared." 
Pratap adds : "Wlieii therefore Keshub 
spoke of a Revival in 1879, he meant 
a further advance, a greater advance 
than had been ever made before, on 
the lines of a new revelation, a new 
life, altopiether a new departure/* 
(Mark the words italicised by us). 
Keshab had not conceived the harmony 
of religions before he met Sri Rama- 
krishna, but understood and proclaimed 
(in his own way, it is true) after some 
five years of intimate association with 
him who was the brightest example 
and exponent of that principle. What 
conclusion can we draw from this? Is 
it not legitimate to conclude that 
Keshab’s acceptance and preaching of 
the harmony of religions was due to 
Sri Ramakrishna*s influence? That it 
is so, is confirmed by what Pratap Ch. 
Mazoomdar himself writes in his Life 
of Keshah Ch, Sen. After describing 
Sri Ramakrishna’s harmony of the 
broad religions as well as the different 
Hindu creeds, he says: "This strange 
eclecticism suggested to Keshub’s ap- 
preciative mind the thought of broad- 


ening the spiritual structure of his own 
movement." We have also tlie indirect 
witness of the editor of Nava-Vidhan. 
He wrote to us: "Undoubtedly the 
declaration of the New Dispensation in 
1880 is the self-expression of the New 
Birth that came in him— birth that 
came after long travails, and every new 
birth in him had for its necessary condi- 
tions the influence of many characters. 
And what is Keshab, if he is not the 
spirit of perpetual discipleship ? . . ." 

Therefore there is not the least doubt, 
as regards Keshab’s acceptance of 
Hindu polytheism also, that it was due 
to Sri Ramakrishna’s influence. We 
have already said that M. Rolland’s 
mention of the year 1873 as the year 
when Keshab came to understand the 
significance of Hindu polytheism is 
incorrect. It was, according to Pratap 
Ch. Mazoomdar, in the year 1879, 
towards the end of which he again 
went on a missionary tour. We have 
already quoted Pratap as stating tliat 
Sri Ramakrishna’s "eclecticism’’ had 
iiiiluenced Keshab. Pratap adds a few 
sentences after : "In his Bengali ser- 
mons about this time (1879-1880), he 
accordingly took up Hindu gods and 
goddesses by name, and explained tlie 
idea that underlay each.’* And as M. 
Rolland himself has mentioned, Keshab 
wrote his article on The Philosophy of 
IdoUwofship on August 1, 1880 in The 
Sunday Mirror. The witness of or.r 
kind correspondent, the editor of iVara- 
Vidlian, is still more conclusive. To 
our query on the point, he has replied ; 
"I do not know of any of his utter- 
ances and writings of pre-New Dispen- 
sation days, where he interpreted 
Hindu image-worship." 

Our conclusion is, therefore, that 
Keshab Ch. Sen w^as a great soul 
possessing a great religious genius with 
an inborn tendency towards eclecticism, 
it was because of this that he could 
appreciate Sri Ramakrishna so much; 
but that his association with Sri Rama- 
krishna made him develop his eclectic 
outlook in the way that he did in his 
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THE CROSS IN THE CRUCIBW?. By 
S. Haidar, Ranchi. 3j8-\-ix />/>. Price cloth 
Rs. 2, paper Re. 1I4. 

The present book by the author of The 
Lure of the Cross is the outcome of a 
critical and reactionary spirit against th<i 
Christian Missionary activities in India. As 
the name of the book implies, he puts the 
"cross” in the "crucible” and finds that it 
cannot stand,— here “Christianity has been 
carefully weighed in the l)alflnce and has 
been found hopelessly wanting.” 

The book opens with the folkiwiiig quota- 
tion from Bertrand Russel : "I say quite 
deliberately that the Christian religion as 
organised in its Churches, has been and 
still is the principal enemy of moral pro- 
gress in the world” and this in a way forms 
the theme of the book. The propositions 
enunciated by the author are as follow : 

(1) That many facts of the Bible melt 
away before the light of modern science. 
If Christianity depends on the Biblical truths 
for its basis, that basis is very weak. 

(2) That Jehovah, the God of the Old 
Testament, is a God of vengeance, hatred 
and partiality. 

(3) That “the perfection of the character 
of Jesus is by no means established by 
primary evidence.” That many are likely 
to be outraged by certain aspects of Christ’s 
conduct and by some of his teachings as 
recorded in the New Testament. 

(4) That "the general level of Biblical 
morality is very low.” 

(5) The "Old Testament does not present 
a high ideal of womanhood.” "The New 
Testament too docs not assign a very high 
place to woman.” 

(6) Christianity has from the beginning 
allied itself with ignorance and proscribed 
the light of reason. 

(7) That the doctrine of exclusive salva- 
tion is untenable. "Moral supremacy is the 
logical corollary of the theory of exclusive 
salvation.” But the “Church as a moral 
agent has proved a failure.” This is evident 
from how the Christian powers behaved in 
the last Great War, and also from their 


general attitude towards and inhuman perse- 
cution of the weaker races. Other facts also 
go to prove the above statement. 

(8) That the Christian missionaries have 
Lecome the cause of great evil to the world. 
They have been associated from the remote 
pa.st wdth acts which seem staggering to 
the modern people. "Almost all our ‘little 
wars* have sprung from the enterprise of 
the missionaries.” "It is impossible to 
ignore the fact that English missionaries are 
a source of political unrest and freiiuently 
of international trouble, subversive of 
national institutions of a country in which 
they reside.” (The author quotes from Lord 
Curzon). "The missionary is everywhere 
and always the pioneer of trade.” We have 
seen in the last war how "the representa. 
tives of the Prince of Peace -priests, pastors, 
bi.shops— they go into battle in their 
thousands to carry out, musket in hand, the 
Divine commands: TIioii shalt not kill, and 
Love one another.” 

The author has pleaded his ca.se well. 
Some of his arguments are irresistible, and 
he lias quoted as authority great European 
savants, famous politicol thinkers down to 
what appeared in any obscure magazine in 
India. The author has laboured hard and 
spared no pains to make his points con- 
vincing. But this also cannot be denied that 
some of his intcrpretaticins arc on the very 
face of them distorted; and .some of his 
remarks will seem as blasphemous to Chris- 
tians as many criticisms of Hinduism by 
Christian missionaries seem to the Hindus. 
Is the author paying tliem in tlieir own 
coin? In spite of all he has said, none will 
believe that there is nothing good in 
Christianity and the character of Jesus 
Christ. Really there is no religion in which 
there is no defect and there is no religion 
which has not produced persons who are 
the salt of the earth. We cannot say that 
the Christian missionaries have done nothing 
but harm to us. There were some Christian 
missionaries whose names are still re- 
membered with gratitude by the country. 

The value of the book would have been 
greatly enhanced if it were written free 
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from prejudice and passion. The book will 
be a delight to those who want to see 
Christianity discredited and profitable-reading 
to those who are too much in love with 
the faith of the ruling race. 

VIVHKANANDA THU NATlON-BUIIr 
DBR. By Swami Avyaktananda. Rama- 
hrishna Ashrama, fiankiporc, Patna, ijg pp. 
Price Re, r/-. 

Swami Vivekananda’s message has a uni- 
versal as well as a national significance. 
Though an apostle of world-religion and 
world-culture, he was pre-eminently a 
national hero. The thought of India was 
uppermost in his mind. He was the first 
modern Indian to realise her oneness 
through the diversities of caste, colour and 
creed and the continuity of the same from 
remote past to distant future. Not only wa.s 
he a preacher of nationality, but an embodi- 
ment of her collective consciousness. 

The book under review is an admirable 
ntlempt to bring out in considerable detail 
the import of the Swami's nationalism. The 
author, a monk of the Ramakrishna-Viveka- 
nanda Order, has had ample opportunities 
to commune with the brother-monks and 
the disciples of Swami Vivekananda to fill 
up certain gaps in his knowledge of the 
Swami derived from his works and bio- 


graphies. The book is a reprint, with 
necessary additions and alterations, from The 
MorfHng Star, a weekly journal edited by 
the author. It deals in a clear style with 
all the aspects of our national life, social, 
political and religions, and sets down a 
modus operandi for its reconstruction. The 
social and political systems of Ancient India 
have been beautifully outlined by the author 
to illustrate the Swami’s ideals and methods. 
He has also brought to bear upon the subject 
his wide study of the socio-political history 
of India and other countries. Authoritative 
accounts have been cited to corroborate the 
views set forth and to bring into clear relief 
the relative values of Kastem and Western 
national ideals. 

The book is a valuable contribution to 
the study of present-day nationalism. We 
commend it to the careful perusal of all 
who are interested in the work of India’s 
regeneration. Our national workers arc 
deeply influencd by the socio-political ideas 
of the West, the inadequacy of which is 
being recognised by the best thinkers of 
the day. The time is ripe when they should 
veer round to the ideal set up by Swnmi 
Vivekananda. The book stimulates thought 
and encourages action. I^Tay it inspire the 
reader with the Swami's spirit! The printing 
and the get-up are excellent. 
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Ramakrishna Mis.Hion, 

Ceylon Branch 

Several centres of the Ramakrishna 
Mission have for some years past been 
existing in Ceylon at Jafina, Trincomalee 
and Batticalao and doing excellent work. 
But a legal difiicuUy has all along been 
existing. The Ramakrishna Mission has its 
jurisdiction only within India. In order, 
therefore, to give the Ceylon work of the 
Mission a legal status, a bill was introduced 
in the Ceylon Legislative Council sometime 
l)ack. The bill has since been passed, and 
now an Ordinance has been issued to in- 
corporate the Ramakrishna Mission (Ceylon 
Branch) . It has received the Governor’s 
assent and the date of commencement is 
July 17, 1929. According to the Ordinance 
passed, the Ceylon Branch of the Rama- 
krishna Mission will have a Board of 
Management of which the President and the 


Vice-President shall be nominated by the 
President of the Ramakrishna ?.rission at 
Belur, near Calcutta. The Ordinance al^o 
ensures that the principles and policy of 
the Ceylon Branch should be governed by 
the Governing Body of the Ramakrishna 
Mission in India whose voice thereon shall 
be final. 

We hope in its new status, the Ceylon 
work will flonrish greatly. 

Sri Ramakrishna Samaj, 

Cuddapah 

The IStli anniversary of the local Rama- 
krishna Samaj was celebrated with great 
eclat on the 21st and 22nd September last. 
Swami Yatiswaranaiida, President of the 
Ramakrishna Math, Jiladras, laid the founda- 
tion stone of an extension to the main 
buildings of the Samaj and delivered several 
in.spiring lectures. The new buildings of 
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the Depressed Class Labourers* l^ree Night 
School recently built by the Samaj were 
also opened on this occasion. 

Vedanta Centre, 

St. Louis, U.S.A. 

The Secretary of the St. Louis Vedanta 
Society has sent us the following report: 

This Centre was the outgrowth of the 
very splendid lecture.s given us during the 
stay of Swanii l*rabliavauanda in St. Louis 
in October, 1927. Before leaving, Swanii 
Prabhavauanda appointed the Executive 
Orheers, and gave us instructions about 
organizing. After lie left, a Constitution 
and By-Laws were drawn up; notices were 
sent out early in January, 1928, to those 
who had signified their desire to become 
members of the Society, and the Constitu- 
tion was adopted. Eighteen came forward 
to sign, and we were ollicially a part of 
the Mission. 

As \vc had no resit lent leaclicr, Swaiui 
Prubhavananda said that for the time being, 
our President, Mr. O. Wade Pallert, should 
take charge of the meetings, instructing 
the members accordi::g to Vedanta Philo- 
sophy. In selecting Mr. Pallert for the 
oliice of President, the Swanii builded better 
than he knew. Divine Mother had been 
most gracious in guiding into our midst one 
who was most ably (jualified to assume the 
I'Osition of teacher pro teni. Kveii those of 
us who had kuow’ii Mr, P'allcrt for years 
little realized the extent and depth of his 
training along these spiritual lines. 

At that time, we did not know liow’ long 
it would be until we received a resident 
leaclicr. Dealing with persons of unequal 
spiritual development, many of them entire 
strangers to him, Mr. Pallert decided to 
begin with fundamental principles of 
Vedanta Philo.sophy. A lecture * n the Seven 
Principles of Man was the first, follow^ed 
by such subjects as Life in India; Introduc- 
tion to Raja Yoga; Kanna Yoga; Effect of 
Karma 6n Character; Karma Yoga: The 
Greatness of Each in His Own Place; The 
Secret of Work; What is Duty?; We Help 
Ourselves, not tlic World; Non- Attachment; 
l''recdoin. 

When there was still no teacher in sight, 
other discourses were given on .<;ncli sub- 
jects as Teachings of Vedanta Philosophy; 
Inner Teachings of Hindu Philosophy ; 
Prana; Psychic Prana; Karma Yoga; Bhakti 
Yoga; four lectures on Jnana Yoga; 
Dharina ; Spiritual Consciousness ; four 


lectures on The Voice of the Silence; In- 
volution; Evolution; Ascent of Man; Metem- 
psychosis; Spiritual Evolution. It will be 
observed that some of the lectures deal 
with scientific matters; it has been the 
special mission of JMr. Pallert to show the 
steady progress of scientific research toward 
absolute knowledge, and to interpret 
Eastern teaching^; in terms of Western 
phraseology and tliouglit. 

It lias been a rare privilege to those 
attending the lectures to listen to such pro- 
found utterances,— a veritable feast of 
reason and flow of soul. However, outside 
of the time and energy given to the pre- 
paration of these lectures, Mr. Pallert is a 
very busy man, and must have some- re- 
creation in order that he may he fit for the 
heavy work ushered in with the advent of 
Fall. For that reason, as it was also last 
year, the meetings closed on Friday, July 19. 

The attendance during this time varied, 
with nine as the lowest and twenty-four as 
the highest. Extremes of temperature such 
as blizzard of winter and torrid heat of 
summer account for the divergence, al- 
though new faces are to be seen at all of 
the meetings, with a nucleus of steadv 
attendants. There has been a profound 
atmosphere of spirituality at all of the ineet- 
ings; and by his loving and conscientious 
efforts, the way has been paved, and Mr. 
Pallert has shed Light on the Path for 
those of us who are striving toward greater 
Spiritual nnfoldmciit. 

R. K. Mission Sevasbrunia, 

Brindaban 

The above Sevashrama completed its 
twenty-second j^ar of useful service in 1928. 
During the year the number of patients 
treated at the Indoor Hospital was 270, of 
whom 229 were enre^., 33 passed away, 4 
left treatment and 4 remained in ’ tlic 
Hospital at the end of the year. At the 
Outdoor Dispensary were treated 31,291 
patients of whom 10,046 were new cases. 
A new Cholera Ward was added to the 
Sevashrama during the year. Besides 
medical aid the Sevashrama also renders 
financial help whenever possible. It spent 
Rs. 107/- in helping five respectable but 
helpless PdfdAnashifi ladies. During the year 
under review the total income was 
Rs, 7,241-4-3 and the total expenditure 
Us. 6,277-13-3. 

The needs of the Sevashrama are: (1) A 
general ward for male indoor patients costing 
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Us. 7,000/ (2) Au outdoor dispensary 
building with an operation theatre, separate 
dispensing rooms for Allopathic and Homeo- 
pathic sections «nnd a store room for 
medicines, the cost of which has been esti- 
mated at Rs. 10,000/-. (3) A guest house 
at a cost of Rs. 6,000/-. (4) A phthisis ward 
at a cost of Rs. 2,000/-. (5) A bathing ghat 


and a protective wall at a cost of Rs. 10,000/-. 

Contributions, however small, will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged by 
(t) The President, Rainakrishna Mission, 
P.0, Belur Math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal; or 
(ii) The Hony. Secretary, Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Brindaban, Muttra. 
U.P. 


Mass Education : Ramakrishna Mission's Appeal 

The Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission sends out the following appeal : 

The value of education as a powerful factor in the building up of a nation is 
well-known to all thinking people. The civilised countries of the world owe their 
present enviable position to the extensive spread of education. And the. United 
States of America tops the list because she has made education universal in the 
country. Our country presents a sad contrast to this. Witness, as a result, the 
depths of degradation to which our masses have sunk. They are always poor, 
because they do not know how to improve their material condition. They are 
constantly ill and die premature deaths, because they lack proper food and clothing 
and are entirely ignorant of the laws of health. They are an easy prey to supersti- 
tions and are at the mercy of every quack and impostor that chooses to lay his 
hand on them. They cannot distinguish between what is good for them and wliat 
brings about their ruin. The condition of their women, in particular, is most 
deplorable. They are the very picture of helplessness in its most pitiable aspect. 
No man can realise their suffering ; to do this he is to be a woman. And as every- 
body knows, child mortality in India is appalling. To make a long story short, 
the Indian masses are living in a condition that is inhuman, heart-rending and 
utterly unworthy of any civilized society. 

This state of things must be immediately stopped. The Indian masses are 
also human beings and as such it is the duty of everyone of us to set them on their 
feet. Our religion preaches the immanence of God in all beings. It will be the 
highest kind of worship if we try to help these millions of mute, suffering men, 
women and childien — our own countrymen, brethren. It is the worship of the 
Living God. Swami Vivckaiianda spoke again and again in glowing terms of 
the need of mass education as a solvent for the country’s problems. It will interest 
the public to know that in addition to onr other activities we have been able to 
start some sixty-five schools, mostly primary, some of which also impart technical 
instructions. What we now want is, among other things, to add at least a hundred 
primary schools as soon as the necessary funds be forthcoming. It is upon the 
secure foundations of education that the structure of national well-being rests. In 
the name of our suffering millions we appeal to our generous countrymen for funds 
to carry out this educational work. We are confident that our appeal will meet 
with a prompt response. Contributions, however small, will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged at the following addresses: (1) The President, Ramakrishna 
Mission, Belur Math, Howrah; Bengal. (2) The Manager, Advaita Ashrama, 
iSaA, Muktaram Babu Street^ Calcutta. (3) The Manager, Udbodhan Office, 
I, Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

Erratum : September Supplement, p. iii, 2nd column, 3rd line from bottom : “A. K, 
Gnha*’ should be *‘A. K. Gune, Homeopathic Practitioner, Kolhapur City. 
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